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Abhaya, prince, and Buddha 128 

Ahhayd Kalpa, or Earttakd Kalpa . . Sup. 62 
Abhirama Parteama, and ParUkrama P^ndya 

47 and n ; 230 

Abhiras, outcaste tribe 146 

ahhiseka^ of As oka 169, f. 

Abu, Mt., and fire born clans 162 ; 163 n. ; 

temple at 193 n, 

ach-tacon, expression in Hobson- Jobson . . 239 
Achyuta Raya, 48 ; Emperor, common ver- 
sion of his character and administration 
187 andn,* epigraphic version, his expedi- 
tion to Tinnevelly 188 and n, 189 and n, 

260; hie generals 190 and n, 191 n, ; and 
the battle of T^mbrapami 217 ; his influ- 
ence 218 and n ; 231 and n., death of 229 

and n,, 232 n. ; Deva Rayeel 258 n, 259, f. 
Achyutapr5kshach^rya, Purushottama Tirtha, 

guru to Vdsud^va 235, f. 

Addin Ghakkar, captor of Prince Kamr^n . , 220 

adhotar, dhott, adathees, trade in . . . . 269 

Adi-Ndrayan, temple, in Parule , , F. K. 2 

Adis^sha, and Ramanuja . . . . 264 n. 

^ditya, of the Manu race, identified with 

VimalMitya 238 andn. 

Adi Van Satagopa Sw^mi of Ahobilam, Vaish- 

nava teacher 156 and n. 

Advaita School and Vidyaranya . . . . 233 

Agastya Sup. 58 

Agastya, sage F. K. 10 

AghOra Siv^charya, Saiva Siddhdntist teacher 157 

Agni, Bhava 146 n. 

plumbago root powder Sup, 59 
Agniv^^a, medical writer . . . . Sup. 54, 56, 61 

AgnMia Tantra , . . . . . . . Sup. 63 

Agra, c., and R. Hughes 69 — 79, 81—83 ; 

Factory, letters to, etc 97 — 111 

Agra and Delhi, Painting and engraving at . , 124 

Agrammes, Xandramas 167 n. 

Ahava Rtoa, k., . . 47 n; 229 

Ahmadavad, tn., and R. Younge ., 82 

Ahmadnagar, and Krishna R^ya 44 : and 

R^ma R§.ya 230 

Ahdbilam, tn., Matt established at 156 and n. 


Ajar, tribe allied to the Gujurs etc. , , 160 162 

AjStasatru, k., 122, and the heretical teachers 
126 and n.; or Kflniya, Koniya, and MahS- 
vira 127 and n., 131, 133 ; 167, f, 170—174 

Su;o8 

Ajita Kesakambala, heretical teacher. . 126, 130 n. 

130 21, 131 

Akalankadeva, author ..210 

Akbar, emp 239 

akshya tritiya day . . . . , , F K 6 

aldcha, ildcha^ cildchal, silk cloth, trade in. 71, 73, 77 
Alagan Perumal Kulasekhara, Par^krama k., ' 

date 36 ; in Tinnevelly 4^ 

Alamganj, Allumgange, and R. Hughes . . 100 

‘AMu’d-din Khilji in S. India 233 

Alexander, Alikasudara, in India . . 132, 172 

Alexandrus and Nandrus 107 n 

Allah^bfid, Helabaze . . jqq 

Aliamur called Alamfit, and Alvante, successor 
to Uzfiu Hasan . . . . . , , , ^ ^ 239 

alloes, Lignum 78, or samaleh . . . . 81, 83 

All-Victorious Turner-aside of Evil . . 926, 95 

Alv^ Tirunagari, and Sri Saila 153 

Alymbeius, for Uzun Hasan 239 

Alwung Beg, for Aliamur . . . . . , 239 

"A^nal, umell, authority lOO 

amalaka fruit, Myrobalan emblioa . . . . 52 

Ammasya day . . . . . . ^ ^ F. K 8 

Ambashthas, Panjab tribe, probably the 
Ambastai of Ptolemy . . , . . . 145^ 140 

amber beads, trade in . . . . 72, 77, 100, 105 

amberty, amritX, calico, trade in 70 and n, 

71, 73—75, 77—83, 98—100, 102, 104, 107, 110 

amel, enamel 

Amir Khusru, writer, . . . . 2 and n., 3 and n. 

(imk, numbers thrown by dice . . . . Sup. 86 

Amdghavajra, translator Sup. 88 

Amoghavarsha I., contemporary of S^katayaiia 

205, 1, burnt his enemies 207 

Amoghavrittii commentary, quoted .. 205 211 

Amtikina, k., Antigonos Gonatas 132 

Amtiyoka, Antiochos II, Theos, Yona k. . . 132 
AmuhtamdFydda, poem by Krishna D5va. 43 n., 44 n. 
Amw^kantha, near Benares, and J. Parker , . 77 
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INDEX 


Haidar Ali, and the Sanr^shtras . . 139 n. 

Hajrahati, Hutchora Hattee, tn., and J. Smith 

268 n., 270 

hammaMi towelling, trade in 70, or hammomes 

77, 81, 100, 107, 269 
hanumcin, ceremony, F. K. 19; g. 21, 22. and n. 

Harapdla, of Devagiri, 233 

Harihara, Emp. 6 ; II 9 and n. 10 

Harita, pupil of AtrSya . . . . Sup. 54, 56 

Haritakt Kalpa or Abhayd Kalpa . . Sup. 62 
Hdrtta SauiUtd, mediaeval apocryphal work 

Sup. 56, or Atriya 62 

Har§aka, Darsaka k. 133; or Darbhaka...l67 and n. 
Harshacharita, a work by Bana, and k, Bhas- 

karavarman 95, f. 

Hastings, his Encyclopcedia 128 n., 174, 178 n. ; 

and dates 130 n., 131 n. 

Hastipalaka, k., Hatthipala, and Mahavira 

122 andn. 128 

Hathal Plates of (Paramara) Dh^rdvarsha 
[Vikrama] Samvat 1237 (1180 A. n.) . . 193, f. 

H^thaladi, Hdthal, village, ancient Brahma- 


sthana 193 

Hawkridge, Thos., and J, Parker . . . . 109 

Hazara, dist., ancient Urasa 144 

Helabaze, AllahabM 100 


Hemachandra, and the Caurasena Apabhramga 
etc., 22 ; 58, 59, 63, 64, 246 ; and the date 
of Mahavira 119, 173, 174 and n — 177; and 
the S^isundgas 167, f. ; and the Nandas 


172 ; and the Amoghavfitti . , , . 209 — 212 

Herbert, Sir Thos,, traveller . . . .241, 1, 244 

Herne, Nat., E. I. Go’s servant . . . . 271 

Herodotus, mentions ant-gold 144 

heroes, immortal F. K. 22 n. 

Hervy, Mr., E. I. Go’s servant 270 

hides, hydes, trade in . . . , 70, 72, 77, 100 

hills, sacred F. K. 15—17 


Hindus, and sun worship F. K. 2 ; and the 
swastika 3; and the moon etc. 4, 7 ; their 

•• “S — 11; 13, 16^ 20 — 22 andn. 
Hindustan, and Shahdbu’ddin Ghori . . . . 1 

Hindostam, and Gujart . . . , ^ ^ 166 

History of the MMhva Achdryas, A sketch 

233~-237, 262—266 

History, Parsi, The Traditional dates of 1 51, f. 
History, The, of The Naik Kingdom of ' 
Madura 1—17; 27—36 ; 111—118; 133— 

142; 153—158; 187—192; 217, f. ; 229— 

232 ; 253—262 

Hiuan Tsang, and the Rummindei inscrip. 

19 ; and the Gurjara kingdom . . . . 153 

Hobson-Jobsons, Some 239 

Hoernle, and Jainism 119 ; 127 n., 129 n., 130 n., 

131 n., 174 n., 178 n., and the Bower 

179, f. 

holi-paurnima day F. K. 7 

hdrd-jndna, knowledge of doctrine of lunar 

mansions gy 

Hormuz, Old, and The Zoroastrians . . . . 152 

Hospet, tn., destroyed by Isma'il Adil Shah . . 187 
Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra 2 and n.; over- 
thrown 6 ; and the first Vijayanagara dyn. 

8 n. ; and Malik Kdftir . . . . ’ . . 233 

Hughes Robert, in Patna, etc., 69 and n. ; 72, 

75 — 78, 82, f. ; and J. Parker 97 — 99, 

102. f., 106, f., recalled from Patna. . 108 — 111 
Hugh, Gollye, Portuguese port 83 ; J. Smith 

at 267, f., 271 

Hfimayfin, emp., and prince Kamrdn. 220, f; 239 
Bdmdyun-ndma, poems by Gulbadan Begam 

219, f. 

Huuas, and Mlechchheis 67 ; and India 159 — 

161, or Huns, coins of etc, . , 162, 163 n. 


Himalayan languages, Pah^ri etc.; 22 ; Tibeto- 

Burman etc 142 ; 143 ; 164 n. 

Himalayas, barbarians of 146 ; and Khasas 150 ; 

and Gurjara settlements . . . . 163—165 

Hindi, Old W., used by Chanda 23; and 

E. 142 ; and the Gujars etc 160 

Hindu, kingdoms, in S. India, conquered 1, 2; 
Chronicles and the Musalman invasion of 
S. India 3, 4 ; worship, etc., under Kampana 
Udayar 27 — 29 ; 31 ; method of reckoning 
170 n. ; and MusalmSn in S. India 230, 233 ; 

religion and the Naiks 201 

Hinduism, in Madura 7, during Muhammadan 
power 153, 155; 158; and foreign tribes, . 162 
Hindu Ki^h dist. and ancient oannabalism 
144 ; home of the KambOjas etc, 145 and 
n; and theKasia mts ika 


hundl, bill of exchange 99, 101 


Ibbetson, the late Sir D, and the Rajputs and 
Gfijars. . . . 159 n., 161 and n., 163 n. 

Ibrahim, L6di k 219 

Ibrdhim Adil Shah and Aohyuta Raya . . 187 and n. 
idol-worship, and Saiva Siddhdntism . . . . 157 

Iluppfir, pd]ayh,m, date of ..114 andn — 116 
immigrants, Telugu 135 ; Canarese . . . • 139 

immigration, of the Badugas .. .. 112, 115 

immorality, among the Parivdrams . . 137 n. 

Immudi Narasingha, S^luva chief 16, insorips. 
of 17 and n. ; or Immandi Narasimgha . . 45 
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India, pre-Aryan religion of 37 ; dramatic 
literature of, etc. 64—67 ; Travels oj Peter 
Mundy in 69 ; visited by Jean de Thevenot 
124; Scythian power in 122 n. ; (British,) 
and the G. Pahari lang. 142, f. ; various 
tribes of 143—147 n. ; 159, f. ; immigrations 
into 162, 164; 175; and the scribes of the 
Bower MS. 179, f. ; and the Mughals 219 ; 

N., rise of Tengalaism in 155 n. ; and the 
Gurjaras etc. 162, 164 ; S., and the Muham- 
madans 1 — 3, .6 ; and Vijayanagar rule 8, 

111, f., 114, 153 and n. ; and the Saluvas 
14; and Krishna Deva 44, 46, 48; tribal 
migrations into 138; 188; in the I4th cen. 

233 ; under Naik rule 260 ; E., and the Jains 
121, 122 and n. ; N. W., conquered by 
Ooema Kadphises etc. 125 and n. ; tribes of 
165 ; and the Bower MS. etc. Sup. 45 and 
n., 46; 48; 52; medical literature of 62, 

64 ; and popular Sanskrit etc. 65 ; and 

cubomancy 87 

Indian, Buddhist protective spells, see Dha- 
rani 37—42 ; 49—54 ; 92—95 ; Parsis 151 ; 
medicine and civilisation etc. in the Bower 
MS. 179, f. ; History, fragment of . . . . 240 

Indo-Mughal art 124 

Indra, g., and the Saur^shtras 141 ; and 

thunder F. K. 12 

Indra dhanushya, rain-bow . . . . F. K. 9, f. 

inflection, Sup. 67, 70, f. 

Inscription, Padaruja or Rummindei, note 

on it 17 — 20 

inscriptions, at Tirupatur 5 ; and the Ballalas 
etc. 6 n., 7 n., 8 and n. 9 and n. ; of the 
Naiks etc. 10 and n., 11 and n. Sajuva 13 
and n., 14 ; 16 n.; 17 n. Tuluva 15 n., 43 
and n. — 46 and n. ; Bkna 32 and n, ; Pdn- 
dyan etc. 33 and n. — 36 ; of Bhaskaravarman 
68, 9o, f. ; at DhOlpur 121 ; of A^oka 132, 

172 n. ; 212 ; Sanskrit and the Gurjaras 161, 

163 ; of Kharavela etc. 167 n, 170 n.; 173 ; 
Ndgi,rjuni 175 n., 178 ; Mt. Abfl etc, 193 and 
n. ; Rdshtrakuta 207 ; relating to Achyuta j 

RSya etc. 188 and n., 189 n., 190, 191 and | 

n., 218 and n.; to Visvan^tha NSik etc. 
229—234; 238 n.; 258, 260; to Narahari 
Tirtha etc. 263, 265, f.; illustrating develop- 


ment of the character ‘ y ’ Sup. 47 and n, — 

52; at Is^pur .. 65 

irale, protection against rain . . . . F. K, 18 

Isipur, near Mathura, Brahmanic inscrip. 

Sup. 65 

chosen deities . , . . F. K. 21 

Jsina'ii Adil 8bah> ^nd Krishna Dcva , . . . 187 


tmra, k., identified wiih ilahadeva of Deva- 

giri 

Isvarakrishna, Varshaganya, author 
It-sing, translator , 


266 

211 

58 


Jacobi, Prof., and the date of Visakhadatta 
67; and Jain dates 118— 123 and n.; 125— 

131; 173 and n— 178 

JahSnilb^d, Delhi 243 f 

Jah^n^a Begam, daughter of Shahjah^n 141 n., 

144 

Jahdngtr, emp., and Malik *Ambar 107 n., 

242, 244 

Jainendra-vyahararyXi and S^atayana^s siitras 

210, f. 

Jains, 118 ; chronology of, its foundation, etc. 
119—123, 125, and Mahdvird, Buddhistic 
relations concerning them 126—131, 133, 173; 
and Vaishnava faiths 158 ; tradition, and the 
Nandas 167, f.; 175 and n.; 172; 176 and n.; 
Creed, called caturydna 178; and Sanskrit 


Sup, 65 

Jakkamma, g. of the Tdttiyans.. .. 136, f. 

jaldlsMhi, fine piece goods, perhaps ‘ jelolsies ’ 

268 n. 

Jartikas, and Ja^ts 145 n. 

Jatdvarman Parakrama Pandya 30, 34 n. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pdndya L . . 33 n, 

Jdtilavarman, Srivallabha . . . , 47 ji. 

Jatts, Jats, and the Gujars 161 ; and Rdj- 



Jatdkarna, pupil of AtrSya , .Sup, 54 and n., 56 
Jaunpur, Junapoore, carpets from ,, 71 

Jayasiiijlia IL, Ch^ukya emp. . . . . , ^ 212 

Jayasiihha of Kumbla, unidentified .. 266 

Jearsey, Wm. E. I. Go’s, servant . . , , 267 

Jehaiiger coved, a measure , . . . 98, f. 

jelolsies, ysohMy jaldlsMhi 268 

Jetavana, tn., and Buddha 

Jinji, tn., under Ki-ishna D^va 

Jivadhani, goddess and smallpox . . F. K. 15 
Jivaka, medical writer Sup. 56, 58, reputed 

friend of Buddha 00 

Jivdnanda Vidydsdgara, and the Charaha 

Sa^hMtd Sup. 63 

Joannes De Laet on India and Shahjahdn, ■ 

book notice 239 — 244 

Jones, Thos., E. I. Co’s, servant . . . 267, f. 

/om, the ship 272 

Julien, and the Rummindei inscrip, , . 19 21 . 

Junapoore, Jaunpur .. 71 

Jupiter, Cycle of 211 ; Brahaspati F. K. 4 ; 

Guru 10 
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Kadamba, kings, early> and the Cycle of 

Jupiter 

Kadim Tdrikh Fdmom, the, and Parsi dates . . 161 

Kddisiya, Arab victory at 1^2 

Kadphises II., and India 

hdfila^ caffalo 

Ka-gyufy the Mahaydna Canon 37 ; Ka-gyur 



kahdr, caharr, porter 

MiniMdni, caynaeconyes, kind of cloth . . 71, 82 
Kalakac^rya, story of 122 n, Kalaka, enemy 
of Gardabhilla . . 123 ; 125 and n.; 176 n, 

Kalakac^ya, removed the Pajjusan . . 176 and n, 
KdUkdcdryahathdmkay and Saka • , . . 125 

Kalakddu, tn., and MartMa-Varma . . 190 n. 

KaMsoka, k. 168 and n., 169, 171 and n.; per- 
haps a Nanda 

K^layar Koil, home of MHvilivdna 10, 31; 

inscrips. . . • • • » • • 33, 35 n. 

Kalayar Somanar, PJindya chief. 10, 11, 31, 33 
Kalbarga, fort and Kyishjia Deva • . • • 44 

Kdlbhairav, K. 19 

Kalhana, and the Pisdohaa 144 ; and the 



Kali Age 196 

Kalinga, co. and Krishna Diva 44 ; conquest 
of 169 and n., 170 ; raided 173 ; and Stoa 

Sdstrin ^02 — 264 

Kalpaka, minister of the first Nanda . . . . 174 

Ical'paSy small monographs. Sup. 54, 57, 62, 81 
Kalpa^utra, the 119, 121 n., 122 and n., 123 n.; 

127 n,, 128 ; and Dhruvasena . . 176, f. 

Kalydna-kdrahay medical treatise. Sup. 58 and n. 
Kamanan, Kampana Udayar . , . . 28 and n. 

kamarhandy girdle 71 

Ktoarupa, kingdom 96 

Kambalams, Tottiyan septs .136 

Kambalattstrs, Telugu colonists of Kongu , . 135 
Ktobdjas, , , . . 144 and n. 145 and n. ; 147 

Kampana, k., 4 n,, Ddaylir 5 — 9; and the 
Saluvas 12 ; Vijayanagar general 27 ; or 
Kamanan 28 and n. ; a Oanarese 29 ; 30, f. ; 
reduces the South 34; 153, f. ; II. and the 
Ch61a and Pdndyan kingdoms , , , , 7 and n. 8 

K4mr&n, son of Bl,bar, poems by him. . 218 — 224 
hm-s^hdy unfinished cloth . , . . 78, 80 

Kanaiese chiefs and Vlra Nara^ha .. 43 
Kanau], and N§.gabhata II, 162; Gujara- 

Mjput cap 163 and n. 

Kan^ts, and Kaunindas 148 n, ; or Khavas 

150 and n. 

Kdngr^ and the GujSrs . . , , . . , , 166 

Kanishka, date of 65, 66, 
patron of Charaka 180; . . Sup. 56, 57 and n. 


Kaiikas, unidentified tribe of N. W. India 

146 and n. 

Kdiikfiyana, medical writer ? . . . , Sup. 58 

Kannanur, vil. and fort . . . , 154 and n. 

Kannivddi chiefs 116- 

Kapilavastu, tn., and Buddha . . . . 198 : 203' 

Kapisa, and Kapisfi 144 

K^ppiliyans, Canarese caste , . . , 139, f. 

kardrt, carrarye,=;:ifast, ingrain 78 

kd/rhMnQy corconna, workshop 75 

Karjiasuvarna, disk, and K. Bhdskaravarman 

95, f. 

Karnata, kingdom, and Narasingha the Saluva 14 

Karnataka, and Krishna Deva 46. 

hasar, kessure, discount 70 

Kasher, Khais^l, and Kha^^laya , , . . 148« 

Kashgar, and the Khaias 150- 

Kashmir, under the Khasas 149, f. ; and birch 

bark 179 : Sup. 45 

KUshmiri, and the Ajars 160 

Kasia mts., the Hindu Kush or Kashgar mts. . . 150 
hddd, cossid, messenger . . . , , , 97, 101 

KdHhdvyWy work by P5.nini . . . . 209, f. 

K^simb^izar, and Kobt. Edwards 267, 268 and 

n., 270 

KAsi-r^ja, probably Divddllsa . , . . Sup. 81 

Ka^yapa, legendary saint, and Kashmir.. 144, 149' 
Kdsyapa, medical writer Sup. 58, two of the 

name 60* 

Katkale-tirtha, sacred pond near Ndsik F. K. 15 

haul ghdlne, ceremony F. K. 24 

Kamiinda's, 147 n., identified with the Kanits 

148 n 

Kdutiliya 167 n. 

Kautilya, and the Arattas . . 124 and n; 210 
Mvlri val., and the Vijayanagars . . 153, f. 

Kavunda chiefs, and Visvanatha, Kavuixdans, 
and Kongu Pdlygars , . . . 134, f . ; 140' 

kdyuy the body, and Sk. kayagate . . 54 n. 

kdya^chikitsd, internal medicine,. .. Sup. 56 
K6;yastha, writer-caste, and Kayathan . . 20 

Keene, Mr., and Jdhdndrd BOgam , . . . 244 

Klral^s 31 

Kerridge, Mr, and R. Hughes ..69, 72, 79, 106 

kersyes, trade in 77 

kdsa-rafijana, hair-dyes Sup. 82 

Ketu, g., and eclipses F. K. 8, 9 

Khadalik, N. E. of Domoko, scene of the fibid 

of the Stein MS. Sup. 45 

Khakha, tribe, and the Khavas 149, of the 

Jehlam Valley / • 150 

Khanderai, g . . , . F. K. 22 

Khandoba, g . . F, K, 23. 
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Kharavela, his edict, etc. 150, 167 n., 170 n,, 

173, 175 

Kharoshthi, dialect and the Purahas . . . , 196 

Khas, E. Himalayan Arj^an-speaking caste 

143 and n. 

Khasa, wife of Ka^yapa, ancestress of the 
Yakshas and Rdkshasas . . . . 144, 146 

Xhasalaya, Valley of lOiais^l, or Kasher had 

Khasa Settlements 148 

Khasas, tribe, mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, or Khdsira, etc. 143 and n., Casiri of 
Pliny 144, 145 — 151, 159 ; earliest historical 
immigrants 164, and the Pis^chas . . 165 and n. 

Khaskur^, Naip^lJ or E. Pah^ri lang 142 

hhdsnamai cassmana, letter of introduction 

75, 101, f. 

JcMssa, cassaes, trade in 71, 269 

Jchiohadii food offering F. K. 3 

Khiljt, dyn. 1 

Khotanese lang Sup. 64 

Khurram, Sh^jahan 241, f. 

Khusru Parviz . . . . . . . . , , 152 

KieUiorn, Prof., and the Pandyas, 34 and n, ; 

the Vikrama era etc, . . . . 121 ; 205, 207 

Kis$ah4-Sanjan, and Parsi dates . . . . 152 

Klatt, and Jaina history .. .. 177 n. 

Kohistdn, and the Zoroastrians 152 

Koldba, dist., ceremonies in F. K. 6; and 
sages etc. 10 ; 12 ; sacred pond etc. 15- 

17 ; and rain 18 ; 23 

Kolamba, c„ Quilon 3 n. 

Kolhdpur, State, and moon worship F. K. 5 ; 
sacred waters in 13, ceremonies . . . . 22 

Kollam era, in Kerl^la co 238 

Kollar, Telugu, Golla, Tdttiyan subdivision.. 135 

holu, Tamil, darhar, 114 

Kondavidu, fort, . . . . . . . . 43, f. 

Kongu, co., (Salem and Coimbatore), the 
Pdlayams of 133, f. ; and the Saurdshtras 
139 ; and Canarese tribe 140 n. ; and Sadd- 


siva 230 n. ; people, conquered . . 238 n. 

Koniya, Kuniya 127, 133 

Kosala, k., and Ajdtasatru 174 

Kottar, battle field 231 

Kottiyam, Ndgama N^k 28; 135 

kotwdlf cottewalle, Nawab’s agent . • . . 74 


Kdyilolugu, Tamil work, on conquest of Tri- 
chinopoly 3 n„ 4 n., 5 n., 7 n., 8 n. ; on 
Virupanna etc., 9 n, ; 10 n. and the Sal,uvas 
' etc. 13 n., 14 n., 16 n. ; and Pdndya history 
29. n. ; and the Muhammadans in S. India 
i^3 'a:ndn., 154 n., 158 n. ; and Trichinopoly 
... 218 n. 

Kyishua, g., and the Tdttiyans 135 ; and the 
Greeks 146; image, given to Ananda Tlrtha . . 237 


Krishna, Deva Baya, and Nagama Naik 30; 

35; from 1509—1530, called the 2nd or 
Andhra Bhoja 43 and n., — 47, death of 48; 

115; 187 and n— 189 andn.; 191; and 
Visvandtha Naik 192, 258 and n.; 229, 232; 

257 and n. ; 259 

Krishnapuram plates, and Nagama Naik 191 

and n. 

Krishna Sastri, Mr., on Achyuta Bdya, . , , 188 

Kyishndtreya, medical author . . . . Sup. 61 

Krddhavasa, wife of Kasyaj)a, and ancestress 
of the Pisitasis . . . . ... . . . . 144 

Kshdrapdni, people of Atreya . . Sup. 54, 56 
kshataJcskiti.a, subject treated in the N&mnitaka 

Sup. 64 

Kshatriyas, and the Kbasas 150; and Rajpfits 
etc. 159, 161 and n. ; and the Gujaras. , 164, f. 

kshetrasy punya sthdnas, sacred places. . F. K. 22 

Kuchar and the Bower MS 179 

Kuchean, unknown lang. of Kuchar, used in 

a pdtht Sup. 64 

Kudinnidmalai, in Pudukottah State, (and 

other places) has Bana inscrips 32 

Kuei-shuang, King of, Shaonam Shao Koskana, 

Yue chi title 66 

Kuhn, Dr. and the name Lummini . . , , 18 

kuladevatas, family deities . , F. K. 21, 23 
kuladhurmas, days of worship , • . . F. K. 23 

Kulasdkhara. Kales Dewar, or Maravarman, 
Pdndyan k., murdered 2 and n. ; 33 n.; 
dates . . . • • . , , 34 '36 n, 

Kulattur, paZuyam, date of 114 andn., 115 

Kula Vardhana, Pdndya^ conquered . . 28, f. 

Kulihgas, Kalihgas . . . . . . 145 and n. 

Kulutas, people of Kulu. . , . 147 and n. 

Kumdra, Subrahmanya, and Kum^rila Bhatta 

264 n. 

Kum^ra, ancestor of Ghetti of Mudaliar . . 134 

kuni&ra-bddhas children's diseases . . Sup. 56 
Kumara Gupta, emp. and the Saurashtras . . 138 

Kum^rajiva, translator Sup. 88 

Kumara Krishnappa, son of Vishvandtha 

257 n. 

Kumarila Bhatta, an incarnation of Kumdra 

(Subrahmanya) 264 n, 

htmbhakMy potter-woman, etc. .. Sup. 86 
kumhhakaTi’inatahgaynkt&y applied to dice 

Sup. 86 

Kuna, Pdndya k 257, f. 

Kundla, k., and IJjjayini 175 and n. 

Kunatas, andKanets 148 n. 

Kunbis, and sun-worship etc. . . F. K. 3, 7, 8 
kwnjdOtSy ponds F. K. 13 — 15, 18 
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Kuniya, Koniya, k. Ajatasatru, 

and Mahdvira 

127 and n., 133 ; or Kiftnika . 

..173, f., 178 

Kuniyur plates, of Venkata II. 

229 n. 

Kush^ns, and Sakas 

125 

Kusin^r^, visited by Buddha 

128 

lace, bobbin lace, trade in 

79 and n., 97, 


100, f., 269 

lack, dye 78, gumlacke, . . 

.. 105,110 

laghu-^rudra, rain-rite 

.. F. K. 18 


Lakhawar, Laekhoure, market town near Patna 


70, 73—75, 78—82, 98—100, 104-107, 109, f. 
Lakkana Danda Nayaka, first Naik Viceroy 
10 and n.— 13; and the P^ndya succession 


in Madura . . . . 

Lakshml, goddess, and the Saurdshtras 141 ; 

F. K. 5, 6 

Lakshmidhara, Prakrit grammarian . . 147 n. 

Lassen, M. and Rock-Edict 13 132 

lasuna, garlic Sup. 63 

Lai wn-a-Mpa, treatise on garlic. . .. Sup. 81 

Laws of ManUt and the Khasas . . . . • • 147 

lead, trade in '72, 268 

Left and Right Hand Castes 140 

Uha, linotus Sup. 82 

Lethbridge, E., author of Topography of The 
Mogul Empire 239, 244 


Leumann, M., and Jain dates .. 129 n., 178 n, 
Lhasa Expedition of 1904, and Tibetan Mss. 


37 and ii. 

Lhassa, era, and the date of Buddha’s death. . 197 

lightning F. K. 12 

lignum, lignome Alices, trade in 78, (or 

samaleh) 81, 83, 105 

linotus, Mha Sup. 82 

linen, lynen, trade in 105 

liniments Sup. 82 

Literature, Indian Medical , , Sup. 64 ; 81 
Littlejohn, Ed., E. I. Co.’s servant . . . , 271 

looking-glass, trade in 100 

luck, and the planets F. K. 9 

hmht, a creeper, etc., and Lumbini . . 18 and n. 
Lumbint, birthplace of Buddha, and Lummini 

18, 20 

Lumbini Pillar insorip 132 

Lyall, Sir 0. J„ and the Rummindei inscrip. 

17, 20n. 

LyoUf the ship . , . . 82 

Modari, Cupid, and the moon . . , , P. K. 5 


author of the Siddha^ydga Sup. 59, 

61, 63 


Madhvacharya, and the Dvaita philosophy 

233, 234 and n. ; 235 n. ; 262, 264—266 
Madhva Acharyas, a sketch of the history of 

233—237, 262—266 
madhvasava, medicated mead . , . . Sup. 82 

Matlhyageha, (Nandvantill^ya) father of Vasu- 

deva 235 

Madras, Pres,, and the Vijayanagaras. . . , 233 

Madura, Naik Kingdom, History of 1 — 17; 
27—36; 43—48; 111—118; 133—142; 153 
—158; 187—192 : 217—218; 229—232 ; 

253—262 

Magadha, kingdom, and the Jams 121, f. ; 
and Mahdvira, etc., 126; list of kings 168 n., 

170; and the Mauryas 172, 175 n. ; and 

Jains 176 

Magadhai Nddu, or Nadu Mdu dist. . . 32 and n. 

Mdgadhi dialect 68 

Magas of Gyrene, k., Maka, 132, death of . , 133 
Magic, among the Tottiyan Polygars 136; or 
witch craft F. K. 8 ; and incantation Sup. 

65, 66, 80 

Mahab Alipur, Mohubalpoor, Mobalepoore 109 n, 
Mahdbalipuram, and Mdvalivaram . . 31, 32 and n. 
Mahlihhhrata, the, mentions the Khasas and 
other tribes . . 144—146, 151, 159, 161 n. 

Mahkhhashya, the, and Sakatdyana . . 210, f. 

Mahddcva, k. of Devagiri, and fevara., .. 266 
Mahdmandaldsvara Xirumalaiya Mahdraja, 
Salaka chief, under Achyuta Rdya . . 189, f. 

Mahdmandalesvara Vittaladeva Mahd-Rdya, 

Vitthala q. v 231 

Mahamhyurt Vidyhrhjhi, SCitra or Dharant, 

Sup. 87, f. 

Mahdddman, Sdkya prince, and Buddha . . 127 
Mahanandin, k., and Mahdpadma Nandaraja, . 167 

MahMshtra, co. conquered 2 

Mahdr^shtri dial 68 

maharshis, medical authorities . . Sup. 54, 57 
mahd-rudra, rain-rite . . . , . . F. K. 18 

Mahdsattva Mah^kurana, epithet, applied to 

Avalokita 92, f. 

M^hashth^na, identified with Anandepura . . 176 
Mahava'^nsa, the, and dates 168, 170, f.; 

stories in 174 and n. ; treatises on . , . . 178 

Mahavira, The Date of. . 118 — 123 ; 126 — 133 ; 

173—178 

MaMndrap^la, k 163 

Mahindo, in Ceylon 202 

Mainas, mynnas, Indian talking birds . . 69, 78 

Mafjhimct Nikaya, the, and Buddha , . . . 127 

Maka, k., Magas of Gyrene 132 

Makkhali GosAla, heritical teacher and k. 
Ai^tajiatru 126, f , ; Mamkhaliputta. . 129 
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Malacca, Mallacka, Portuguese trade with . . 83 

Malayalam, 31 

Malda, tn., trade with ^l? 77, 110 

Malik ’Ambar and Jahangir .. .. 107 n. 

Malik KMur, in S. India 1, 2, Nabu or Naib 
3 and n., 4: and n, ; 6, or Mullah 28 n., 29 
and Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra . . . . 233 

Malik Kasim, gov, of Hugh . 269 

Malik Nabu, or Naib, Malik KM^r . . 3 and n. 

Malla4inkara Wouttoo^ Burmese Chronicle 

200 and n. 

Malliktrjuna, inscrip, of 11 and n. ; and the 

fcjaluvas 13 

Malwa, and the Saurdshtras 138 

Mamkhaliputta, GosMa 129 

Mdndbharaha, k., and Arik^sari Parakrama 

Pandya D^va 36, 47 n, 

Manabhusha, k., defeated 35 

Manappdrai, palayam, date of .. 114, 115 and n. 
Manavala Mahdmuni, leader of Tengalaism 

155 and n. 156 


mand, mandt, grease, etc. . . 76 and n. 80 

Mandangad, viL, has a sacred well . . F. K. 13 

Mandara, mt 207, f. 

Mandasor, inscrip 138 n. 

mandll, mandyles, turban cloth . . . , 71, 82 

manes, pitras F. K. 5, 6, 8 

Mangammal, dist 141 

Mangu, greatest of the Saluvas . . . • 12 and n. 

Manimdkhalai, Tamil Buddhistic poem . . 197 

Manora, Goa State, ponds in . , . . F. K. 13 


Manucci, his * bezoar ’ or ' cordial stone ’ 36 ; 
or Maiiouche, on Shdhjdhan 241 — 243 and 
n. ; his theory of the Naik Kingdom. . 261, f. 

Manu Chola, mythical ancestor of the Cholas . . 238 

manzil, manzuU, stage 103 

Maral, Ratnagiri dist., sacred water fall at 

F, K. 13 

Maravarman Kules^khara II., Pandya k. 30 

Mdravarman Parakrama, Pdndya k 30 

Mdravarman Sundara Pandya I. , , 33 n, 

Maravas, of Tinnevelly, and Vigvandtha .. 134 
March, John, E. I. Co.’s servant .. 267, f. 

Martdn^avarma, at Tdmbrapar^d . .217 ; 231 n. 
Marriage customs, of the Tdttiyans 136 and 
n., 137,* the Reddis 138; the Anuppans 

140; and nymphs F. K. 15 

Maruti, monkey god F. K. 21, f. 

Marwari, see Notes on the Grammar of the 

Old W. Rdjasthdni 21, ff. 

mdshd, a measure 106 and n. 

Masulipatam, and J. Smith 267 

mdtmga, elephant, etc Sup. 86 


Math., Matha, of Rankaracharya, at Conjee- 

varam 238 and n. 

Mathura, tn., and Krishna 146 ; Council of . . 176 
Matts, eight, established by Manavala 

Mahdmuni 155^ 150 a. 

Maukharis, and the Guptas of Magadha. 67, f. 
maund, the Jehdngiri man . . 78 and n., 81, f. 

Maurya, dyn., rise of 64, 67; dates 120, 122, 

167 ; Era 170 n., and the Seleuoidan era 

175 and n; 174 

Mdvalivdna, kings (and Mavalivaram) 31, f., 
or Rdyars, and M^valiv^nada, inserips. of . , 33 
M^vili Vanathi Raya, Sundarathol, a Pdndya 

chief 10, 11, 31 

Mdvalivaram, or the Seven Pagodas. 31, f. 
Max Muller, and Buddha . . . . 131, f. 

mazm and muzera 82 and n. 

medicine, treatises on, etc., Indian, in the 
Bower Ms. 179 ; Sup. 54, 64—66, 68, 78, 79, SI 
Megasthenes, and the Hindus 170 and n.; and 


Pdtaliputra . . . . 172 

Mekail, angel, Michael F. K. 12 

men, ceremonies for F. K. 19 

Menander.. .. .. .. 175 n. 

Mobulepoore, Mahab Alipur . . . . 109 — 111 

MogaMna, disciple of Sanjaya. . 128 n., 130 n. 

mohair, moheres, trade in . , . . 100, f. 

monastries, eight, and at Udipi . . . . 237 

Mongoles, merchants from Upper India or 

Persia 71, 73 

moon, spots, and worship, etc. . . F. K. 4 

and n. — 6, 8, 9 

morality, of the Tdttiyans . . . . 137 n, 

Morris, and the name Lwthnini . , 18 n. 

mosque, built in Ramesvaram 2, 4 

M(ichdhMkatika, the, and the'Greek drama 65, 

possible age 66 

MS., the Bower, book-notice , . .. 179, f. 


MSS., Old W. Rdjasth^l, and others 21, 23 — 

26 and n.; 55, 58, 62 ; “ The SuppleJ\ of 
Mr. Taylor, dealing with the Pdndyas 27 
and n., — 32 n.; 34 n; Sanskrit, and the 
DMrant or spells 37 ; 50 n., 51 n ; histori- 
cal, and Telugu Colonies 113 — 118 n.; and 
Hastipalaka 122 ; the Madura 133, f.; 
Mackenzie, etc., 133 and n.,— 137 ; the Mack 
189 n,; from E. Turkestan . . Sup. 45 and n. 

Mub^rik, son of * Alauddin ’ . . , . , . 233 

Much-kund, sage F. K. 15 

Muckrob Con, Mukarrab Khan 69, 99, f. 

102, 105, f. 

Mucksoudabad, Maksuddbad, MurshidUbad, 

71, 98, 102 

Mudkal, tn., captured , . . . « « , • 187 
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mudrdrdjJcsasa, by Visakhadatta, book-notice 

64—68 

MugdMvabodhmnauhtilcaf elementary Sanskrit 
grammar . . . . • • • • 21, 24 

Mughal, ravages in S. India 116 ; art 124 ; 

oppression of the Gujar-Bajputs . . . * 165 

Mughals, Chagtai Turks 219 ; The Great, 

Gardens of, book-notice 

Muhammadans, in S. India 1, 2 n., 3 and n., 

5 ; or Musalm^ns 7 and n.; 12 and n.; Ill ; 

153, 1, 257 ; and the Pandyas 28 and n., 

29.; in Madura 30, f*; and the Tdttiyans 136 

n.; and the Deccan 262 j 

Muj^hidSh^h, Bahmani k., and Jatavarman 

ParSkrama P^njya .34 

Mukarrab Khdn, Muckrob Con, and B. Hughes 

69, 99, f, 102, 105, f. 
muhha-Upa, and face-plasters . . • . Sup. 81 

Mulla, for Malik KMuv . . . . 28 and n., 29 

Munda, k 168, 171 

MunivaThsdjhkyudaya, a work by Chiddnanda- 

kavi 208 

Muntdz Mahal, Arjumand Bdn6 Begam, wife 
of Shahjahdn . . . . 240 and n., 241, 244 

murali, dedicated girl F. K. 22 

Murshiddbad, Muoksoudabad, silk from 71, 98, 102 
Musalmdn, Musalm&ns, conquest of S. India 
1 — 6; 138; 233; defeats, in Madura dist. 

7 n.; influence in 153 ; and Vijayanagar 14, 

187, 188 and n,; and Kampaiia Udayk 27 ; 
invasion of Pdjodya co. 31 ; and mlechckhas 
68; oppression of the Canarese 139; and 
the Saurdshtras 141 ; tyranny in Srirangam 
155 ; and the Gujar-Bajpflts 164, f.; States, 

and Bama Baya 230 and n, 

musters 106, 108 

Mutastva, k 171 

muth marane, dark lore F. K. 19 

Muttarasa Tirumalai Mavili Vanathi Bdya, 

Pdndya chief ..10,11,31 

Mysore, S., and Kumara Kampana 9 ; and the 
Saurdshtraa 139 and n, ; under Krishna 
Bai 257 ; or Maxur 262 


Nadu Nddu, Magadhai Nlidu 32 

Ndgabhata I., Gurjara k 162 

Mgabhata 11, k. in Kanauj 162 

NSgadisa, k. . . . . . . . , 171 and n» 

NdgadSj^a, k..j ,168 


Nagama Naik, chief supporter of Narasingha 
the Sdluva, his supposed identity with Kot- 
tiyam Nagama Naik 14 and n., 15; conquered 
the Pdndya co. 28; 117; 231; at Madura 
232 ; restored Chandra Bokhara 30; 116; 

218 ; his expedition and defection 253 and 
n., pardoned . . . . . . . . 254 — 260 

Nagarasu, father of Visvanatha Naik . , . . 231 

N^arjuna. identified with Susruta the 
Younger . . . . . . . . Sup. 56 

Ndgdrjuni inscrip. 175 n. 

nagas, dragon spirits . . . . . . 38 — 42 

Nagas, kings 49, f., 52, f. 

Nagari, characters in H^thal inscrip. 193 ; 

form, of letter y ” . . . . . . Sup. 47 

nagpanchami, day . . . . . . F. K. 7 

NahapSna, or Nahavahana, Satrap 120, and 

Nabhovahana 122 and n. 

Naik Kingdom of Madura, History of 1 — 17 ; 
27—36; 43—48; 111—118; 133—142; 

153— 158 ; 187— 192 ; 217—218; 229—232; 

253—262 

NainSr Ach^rya, or Varad^charya, son of V5- 

ddnt^chSrya 155 and n., 156 n. 

naHr, to dishonour a bond 101 

nakedness, and rites F. K. 19 

Mlanda, and Mahi,vira 127 n., and Buddha. 

128 n. 

Nanda, k., successor to XJdayin 173, 174 and 

n. ; 168 m 

Nandaraja, its connection with Mahdpadma 
and Mah5,nandin . . . . 167 and n. 

Nandas, the, fall of 64, dates 120 — 122 ; 124 
and n. ; nine 167 and n,, 168 and n., 171, f., 174 

Nandivardhana, k* 167 

Nandrus, and Alexandrus . . . . 167 n. 

Narahari Tirtha, name given to Sama S^lstrin 
236, f. ; Jaina Pontiff. . . . . . 262 — 266 

Naliariyati-stotram, and Narahari Tirtha 262 — 264 
Narasa Naik, chief, supported Narasingha the 
Sdluva, founded the Tuluva dyn. 15 and n. ; 
viceroy aiid usurper in Madura 16 and n. ; 
begins to rule 31 ; and the M&valivdnada 
Bdyars, jetc., 33 ; and Arik6sari Parakrama 
35 and n., 36 ; deposed the emperor, etc., 

43, 45, 47; 229. 

Narasa Bdj a Udaydr .. .. .. ..43n. 

Narasimgha Mehetd, poet, and Old W. Rajas- 
thani . . . . . . . . . . . . 25 

Narasimha or Narasingha, S^luva chief 13 — ^16; 

and the foundation of Ariyalur .. ..115 

Narasimhad^va, Vira Pratdpa . . 263, f. 

Narasimha Mahabhattdpl-dhyaya . . . . 263 
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Nitaputta, Nigantha 127 and n., 128 and n., 

130 ; 173 ; death of 177 

Nature Powers .,F. K.1 — 12 

navagrahas, nine planets . . • • F. K. 9 

nammii tithi . . . . ♦ . . . F, K. 8 

Navanitaha, a section of the Bower MS. 180; 

Sources and the date of it , , . . Sup. 53 — 64 

NavarAtri, festival, and Vi^van^tha, . 192 and 

n., 255 

Navs^ri, tn., to which the fire temple was 

removed 151, f. 

Myars of Travancore 217 and n. 

Nehavend, battle of 152 

Nep^l, E. limit of Pahart lang. 142, f.; and the 
Khavas 147 and n . ; 150, f. ; 165 ; and Bha- 
drab^hu 176 ; and the development of the 

letter * y ’ Sup. 52 

nitranjam, collyria Sup. 82 

Nidhanpur, Sylhet dist., where Bhaskaravar- 
man’s copperplate grant was found. . . . 95 

Nigantha Ndt (h) a — ^putta, Buddhistic hereti- 
cal teacher, identified with Mahivira 126; or 
Nirgrantho Jndtiputrah . . 126 and m; 127, f. 

Nilakk6ttai, P^layam . . 136 

Nilgiri, hills, and the Badug^s . . 113 n. 

Nimi, epic ruler of Videha . . . . Sup. 56, 58 

Nirgranthas 127, 131 ; and schisms . . . . 177 

Nirgrantho Jndtiputrah, andN^taputta . . 126 n. 

Nirmal, Thdna dist., has a hunda lake . .F. K. 13 
Nirvdna, of Buddha 132, f.; 167, f., 170 — 

172 and n. ; Era 203, f. ; of Mah§,v!ra 119, f.; 

122, f. ; 125, 174, 176 
Nizam Sh^h of Ahmadnagar, and Rama Raya 230 
Note on the Padariya or Rummindei Inscrip- 
tion 17 — 20 

Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western 
Rijasthlnt with Special Reference to Apa- 
bhram^a and to GujarS,ti and to Mirw^rt 
21— 26; 55— 63; 84— 91; 181—186; 213— 

216; 225—228; 245—252 
nouns, declension of, in Old W. Rijasthan! 

181 — 186 ; 213 — 216 ; in ‘popular” Sanskrit 

Sup, 65 n., 67, 70, 76 

numerals . * Sup. 68 

Numiz, on Achyuta R^ya . , 187 and n.,188 n. 
nymphs .. .• •• •• F. K. 13, f. 


oils, taila . . . . • • * Sup. 82 

Oo6ma Kadphises, conquered N. W. India . . 125 
opthalmic science, and Nimi . . • . Sup. 58 

Orissa, and Achyuta R^ya . . . . 188 n. 

Osteology of the Ancient Indians, by Dr. 
Hoernle 


Padariya or Rummindei Inscription, A Note 

on it 17—20 

Padmanlibha, author 25 

Padmandbha Tirtha, Sobhana Bhatta 234, f. ; 

Jaina Pontiff 262—266 

Pahari languages 142—151, 159—166; and 

Rljasth^ni 22 

painting and engraving at Agra and Delhi . . 124 
Paiyalacchij a work by Dhanap^la, and the 

Vikrama era 121 

Pa j aka, vil., S. Canara dist., birthplace of 

V^sud^va 235, 237 

Pajj^isan, removal of 176> 

Pakudha Kaccayana, heretical teacher andk. 

Ajatasatru 126, 130’ 

Pakupdaka or Pandukdbhaya, k. of Ceylon , . 171 

PMaka, k. of Avanti 120—122 

Palamkottah, tn., and the Canarese immi- 
grants 112 n. 

Palayams, feudal estates, of Trichinopoly and 
ManappSrai, etc., 114 and n., — llSandn.; 
of Kongu 133 and n., 134 and n. ; of Tinne- 

velly 189 n. 

Pali, Canon 126—128, 130 ; texts, and Buddha 


dates 

Pallavas, and the Oholas , . , . 

Pallis of Tinnevelly, and Visvanlitha 
palm leaves as writing material. . 
Pancha-rakshdf collection of 


. . 173 
.. 238- 
. . 134 
Sup. 45 n. 
Dhdranis 
Sup, 87 , f. 

. 139 n., 140 
. . F. K 24 


pancMyats, among the Tottiyans 
Pandhar, goddess 

Panduvdsa, k. of Ceylon. . 171 

Pdndyan kingdom, and the Muhammadans 
1—6; 111 , f, ; and Vijayanagar 7, 8. 217, 

218 n. ; and the UdaySrs 10 ; and Lakkana 
11; and the Saluvas 13, f., 17; Kings, in- 
digenous, (from 1371 — 1500) 27, ff.; emigra- 
tion to Tinnevelly, etc., 31., f. ; of Tenkdsi, 
and the Bdnas, etc,, 33, list of 34 ; 47 ; 229 ; 
and Narasa Naik 45 ; extinct, 135 ; and 
Travancore 189, f,, 231 ; and Cholas 190 n., 

191 n., 232, f. ; and Visvandtha 253 and n. 

—260 


Pdnini, date of Sup. 65 

Pdnipat, battle . . . . . . * • • • 219' 

Panj&b, tribes 150, and the Gurjaras, etc., 

159, — 161 ; or Gujara 163 n. ; 166 

Panjdbtlangs 

paper, as writing material , . Sup. 45 and n. 
Pipapuri, in Patna dist., and Pav^ . . * • 128 

Partoama, Pl-njyan, probably Jat^varman 
Partoama P8ndya ,34 and n. 
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Par^krama, Arik^sari . . • - • ■ 3^ 

Parakrama Pajndya, Ponnuinperainal . . . - 36 

Paramakudi, battle • - ■ • • • 3o7 and iii 

JParaxaSxa Clan, founded by Dhumarajadeva 

193, f. 

jpdramarsU, supreme medical authority 

Sup. 56, f. 

Paramllrtha, and dates 172 n. 

Paranj odhimunivar, Saiva Siddhantist teacher 

157 

Par^taka I., Chola k., and the Binas . . 32 

Pardsara, pupil of Atrgya . . . ■ Sup. 54, 56 

Parasu Kama, and the Saxcrishtras • * - ■ 141 

jparda, curtain . . . ■ ■ - • ■ 100 and n. 

Parihlr, or Pratthdra Rijputs, and the Gurja- 


ras • • • ■ • ■ • • • • “ ^02 

PaHH-taparvan, or Sthavird'tiaUcarita • * * • 173 

Parittd, magical, tests, see ‘ Dhaxini ’ . . C7 and n. 
ParivSiams, domestic servants of the Tdtti- 
yans 137 ; and the Kavundan chiefs . . 140 


Parker John, and Biobt. Hughes, in the Pirst 
English Commercial Mission to Patna 69, 83, 

97, 99, f., 100—111 


Parsi History, traditional dates of . . 151, f. 

tirthahara .. 131,178 

participles, in * popular ’ Sanskrit . . Sup. 72 
Parole, vH., has a temple for sun-wor- 
ship .P. K. 2 

Pdrvataka, a medical authority . . Sup. 56 

Parwiz, Pervize, Sultan, in Patna. . 99, 102, 104 

PaiaJca-k^vaMy cubomancy . . . . Sup. 84, 86 
pas6, divination die . . . . . . Sup. 86 

Pfitediputra, and the imidrdrakshasa 67 ; visited 
by Hegasthenes 172 ; and IJd&yin . • . . 173 

pathology Sup. 64 

Patna, First Engli^ Commercial Mission to 
69—83 ; 97—111 ; and Mr. Elwes . . 269, f. 

.PatnMkSrans, low-caste weavers . . 140 u. 


Pattinattu PilLai, ^iva Siddhantist teacher 

156 n., 157 and n. 158 

Pattiragiriyar, continued Meyhanda^s work 

166 and n., 157 

Pattukdttai, Naik chief . 232 

P§.vd OT Pdpg, tn,, and Mah^vira 122 and n.; 
or Papapuri, and Nataputta 128; two 
places of the name , . . , . . , . 177 

Peguan date of Buddha^s death • . ^ . . 197 

P^Per .. .. 269 

Fea^anar, pojayam, da^ of .. 114 and n., 115 
E&d M, N., and the JRrvdna , . . . 172 n. 

Persia trade with . . , . 81, f., 97 , 105, 108, 110 
peahhi^ forced ofifering. . , . . , 270, f. 

,jpaKft> p&dh, market town , , , , , . 70 

21, 179 


philosophies of S. India 233 

phonetics of Old W. Hdjasth^i., 55, 

phonology of popular Sanskrit*. .. Sup. 68 

Pieppullye, -PipK 83 

pills Sup. 82 

Pingala-Apabhram 9 a, its composition, etc. 

23, f. 

pipUiJca^ ant gold, etc 144 

Pipit, Pieppullye, Portuguese port . . . , 83 

Pis^cha, dialect, and the Ajars 160 

Pisdchas, or Pisitisis, cannibals, the Ehasas 
144 and n., 145 and n., 150, 165, their 

language and BdjasthSn! 166 

Pischel, Dr. and the Rummiudei inscrip. 17 

and n. — 20 

pitras, manes, worship of . , , . F. K, 5 

Piyadasina, Aioka 17 and Priyadarsin . . 20 

planets, worshipped F. K. 9, 22 

Pliny, mentioned the cannibal Casiri 144, 

149, f. 

plumbago root Sup. 59, 62, 82 

Poems of Prince KimrSn 219 — 224l 

Poh grimitra, translator Sup. 88 

poisons F. H. 13 

polar star F. K. 9 

polyandry, among the Tdttiyaus 136, and 
Anuppans 140 


Pdlygar, ancient Udayar 114 and n., 115, of 
Sivagiri, history of 117, f, ; of Kongu 133; 

137, memoirs 136 ; and Visvanatha 135, 
T6ttiyan 140 ; adopt Tengalaism . . . . 156 

ponds, sacred F.K 13, 15 — 18 

pongu, tree sacred among the Tdttiyaus 136 n., 

and Canarese 139 

pdtht, form of the Bower MS. 180 ; pdthts from 

Chinese Turkestan Sup. 64 

Portuguese, Portingalls, in Bengal 71, 73, 83 ; 

andBijd,pur .. 230 

postpositions, in Old W. Rijasthdni 215, f., 

226, f. ; 228, 245, f., 248—252 

powder, cMriiya, Sup. 82 

Prakrit, and the Jains 120 and n.; prahita 

Sup. 65, prdkriticism 66 — 68 

PrakfUa-Paingakt^ and the Apabhramga. 22 and n. 

pfUsakat pdmka Sup. 84 dice 87 

Pratthixa, Parihar RajpOts 162 

Prauda D8va, Vijayanagara emp. . . 13, 14 n, 

Prayohaes, Sk. Praohya, and pdrbiya, inha- 
bitant of Eastern co. . . « , . . 71 and n. 

prescriptions Sup. 81, f, 

Prinaep, and Buddha’s death • .t 
pronouns, in Old Western Rajasthani 226; 

Sup. 67, f. 

Ptolemaios It k. of Egypt, Turamaya . , 132 
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Ptolemy, mentions the Tayyavoi, 144 n. ; and 
other tribes, etc., . . . . 145, 146 n, 149, f. 

Pugalendi, poet, suggested dates of . . . . 36 

Pujyapada, date 210, f. 

Pulindas, two tribes of the names . . 145 and n. 

Punan^asu, or Atreya Sup. 54 

PunyagravaJcathdhoca a work by Rtoa 

Chandra 23 

punya-divasaSf date of an Acharya’s death .. 265 
piinyaha wachan, ceremony , . . . F. K. 3 

Puraua, Text ol the Dynasties of the Kali 

Age, book notice 195, f. 

Piirdna, the Vhja 168, f. ; and K. Udaya 172 
and n.; Purdnas, refer to the Khasas . . 146 
Parana Kassapa, heretical teacher . . 126, 130 

Purnaprajfia, Vasudeva 235, or Ananda Tirtha. 236 
Purushottama Tirtha, Achyutaprekshdeharya 
235 ; guru of Inanda . . , , , , . , 263 

Pusbt6, lang., and the Ajars . . . . 160, 162 

Pushyamitra, Pusamitta, k. 120, 122, and the 

^auryas 175 

Puttana, Patna 69, f. 72, 75, 79—83, 99, 

105, 111 


Qizil, Ming-oi W. of Kuchar, scene of the 

find of the BartusMS Sup. 45 and n. 

quicksilver, trade in 72 77 

Quilon, c. Kolamba, destroyed . . 3 and n* 

quilts, Sutgonge, trade in 82, f 

Qum Turd, Ming-oi* where the Bower MS. 

found 

Qutluq Urdd Stdpa, MS. fragments from. Sup. 45 n. 


rahmoutes, perhaps rdwat or chautdh . . 70 and n. 

Kahu, and eclipses . . F. K. 8 9 

Raichfir dmb, under Krishna Ddva 44 and n.- 
and Ismail Adil Shah 187 and Vijayanagar.’ 230 

F.K. 9,f., 12, 17, f., 20 

rainbow . . .. .. .. F. K. 9, f., 20 

Raja Gambhira Rajya, name given to the ChOla 
and Pandyan kingdoms 

Rdjagriha, tn. and Buddha, etc.. . 126 n. 128, 

133, 178 

EdjdpuroM Qanga, sacred spring. . . . F. K. 13 

Rdjapuri, modern Rajaurl, and the Khasas .. 148 

Rdjasthdni, The Old Western, Notes on the 
grammar of, with special reference to Apa- 

bhramga and Gujardti and to Mdrwdri 21 

26, 55—63, 84—91, 181—186, 21^—216, 

225—228, 245—252 

Rdjputdna, and the Gurjaras, etc. 22, 162— 166; 
its language 23, 24, md Pahdri ’ U® 


Rdjputs, and Khasas 150 ; some tribes founded 
by the Gurjaras 159 and n.— 161, the three 

Fire-born clans _ 164 

Rdjya— Sthdpanacharya, Sr i-Vallabha -Pdndya, 

death of _ . ' =>30 

rahsas and spells 51^ 40 

Rdkshasa, character in the Mudrdraksliasa , . 67 
Rdk?ini, pre-Vedic ‘Mother fiends* 37, or 

40 and n., 41 n., 51 

Rama, image given to Ananda Tirtha . . 237, 

262, 264- 

Ramachandra, of Devagiri, and Malik Kdfur. 


ramah cubomancy 87 

Ramanuja, in Tengalaism 155 n., in ^aiva- 
Siddhantism 156; and the Visishtha dvaita 

philosophy 233; etc 264, n. 265 n. 

rCirm nwcami day F, K, T 

Rdma-Raja, Aravidu chief 229 and n.— 231 ; 

257, 259; f. Manucci*s account of him 261, f. 


Rama Varma, k. of Travancore, and Vitthala 
231 and n.; or Venru-m^n-Konda-Bhfitala- 

vira — Irdmavanmar 232 n.. 

Ramesvaram, tn.. Sect Bunder Ramessar, and 
Malik K^fCir 04. 


Rangandtha, g. of Madura . . . . 7 n., 12 

Rao, sub-division of the Kandts. . 143, 150 and 

n., 164 

rasdyana^ alteratives Sup, 

RdshtrakOta inscrip, and Amoghavarsha , , 207 
Rastell, Mr., and R. Hughes . . . . 104, lOO* 

ratha sapfami, day for sun worship, F. K. 2, 3, 7 


Ratnagiri dist., and sun worship F. K, 2, 3, 
and moon spots 5, eclipses, etc. 7, 9—12; 
sacred springs, etc. . . . , 13, 15, 17^ £3, f. 

Ratndkara, poet 

Ravivarma, k. of Travancore, Bliutalavira- 

Vira-Udaya 231 and n. 

R^ya, the, and Visvanl-tha . , . . , , £00* 

razdt, rasseyes, cloth of narrow width 80 and n. 

Red Sea, trade 107, L 

Re^^is, K^pus, Telugu colonists . . 138 and n. 
religion, pre-Aryan, ^ India 37 


religious effects, of Vijayanagar conquest of 


^^is- 153, ff. 

Religious, New, Era 200, 203, f. 

reptile bite , , , , ^ ^ . . P K 13- 

reza, scrap, fragment . . 80 

Rhys Davids, Prof., and dates . . 130 and n., 200' 

Right and Left Hand Castes 140 

fishi-panchami, rite . . . . . . F. K. lO* 

rivers, sacred , . , , , , ^ ^ F, K. 13 


Rook Edict xni, of Asoka. 132 and n., 169 and n. 
roe, rukh, or sitmrgh of the Peisiaiis, Garuda. 38- 
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USshan R^e, Roshanara B^gam, daughter of 


Shdhjahan 

, . 241 n„ 244 

Rsabha, a Jina . . 

..173 

Ruby, the ship 

. . 82 

Rudra of Wdrangal, Pratapa, 

and Malik 

Kafiir . . 

..2 

Buhmini, and Lummini . . 

.. 18 

Rummindei inscrip., or Padariya 

17—20 

Rupnath inscrip 

. . 132 


Sabaras, mountain race in Kaliiiga 

.,263 

Bahddnusdsanum, the 

. . 208 

sacred thread, and Khasias 

. . 150 

Sadasiva Raya, emp., succeeded 

Achyuta 

Rdya 229 and n. — 231 and n., 253 

and n. — 


255, 259, f. 

saffron, trade in . . 

72, 101 

Saga Garga, writer on cubomancy 

. . Sup. 87 

S agar a, k, . . 

. . 146 

sages 

. . F. K. 9, f. 

sahan, sahannes, fine sheeting, trade 

in 70, 73, 

77, 81, 99, f., 105, lOS 

sdhmusdhi, king of kings 

. . 125 and n. 

Sahasatuuga — Dantidurga, Rashtrakdta k. , . 210 

Sahasrdm inscrip. 

.. 132, J72n. 

sdhi governors of provinces in Sakakfila. 125 and n. 

-Saiddbdd, Sideabaude, silk from 

..71 

Saisundga, dyn 

. . 172 

§aiva Siddhantism, popular movement in 

Saivism,. 

. . 156, 157 n. 

'Saivism, in S. India 

. . 153—156 

§aka, k., 

. . 122, 125 

Saka era 

119, f. 

Sakakula, co., and Kalaka 

. . 125 

S^kala, Sagala, cap. of the Madras 

146 n. 


Sakas, and India 123 ; and Kush^ns 125 ; 

Mkyas 128 ; Scythians etc. . . 145, 146 n., 147 

Sakatila, minister of the last Nanda . . . . 174 

Sakat^ana, Jaina grammarian .. 205 — 212 

Salakas and SSluvas 189 

^allJcya-tantra, treatise on minor surgery 

Sup. 56 

.Salem, conquest of 4 n.; and Coimbatore=the 
Kongu CO. 133 ; and the Roildis . . 138, f. 

S^livdhana, k. . . . . , . . . . , 119 

S^luva Immadi Narasiiriha . . , . 8, 45 

Siluva Immudi Narasiiiiha . . 16, 17 and n, 43 

Sdluva Mik 46, or Venkatappa 47; called 
Chellappa Vira Narasimha Naikar 189 — 191 ; 

217 Nd,yakkan . . . . . . . . . , 2I8 

SMuva Narasingha, and the Pdndyas 13, 15, 

33; or Narasiihha, and the Vijayanagar 

kingdom 35, and n., 36, 229 


Saluva Nayakkan 218 

^tova Timma, and Krishna Deva Raya 

43 n.; Appaji 44 

Saiuvas, governors of the North 12 and n.; of 
the South 13— 15 ; and the Pdnclya, etc. 33 ; 

45 ; and Salakas . . . * . . 189 and n. 

salya tantra, treatise on major surgery .. Sup. 56 

Sdmagama, in ^dkaland, visited by Buddha 

128; 177 

samaleh, simmulye, wood . . . . 81 and n. 

saynOina, samanes, cloth from Samaiia, in 

Patidla . . . . • . . . • • . . 98 

I8ama gastrin, Advaitin 236 or Narahari 

Tirtha 237; 262, f., 266 

Saynantap^sadiJcti} the, and dates . . 168 and 11. 

Sambhutavijaya, Jaina pontiff .. 175, f. 

iSampat Shaniwar, wealth-giving Saturday 

F. K. 21 

Samprasarana, in old W. R^jasth^ni . . . . 91 

Samprati, grandson of Asoka 173; and 
Sampadi . . . . . . . . 175 and n. 

Sanchi Buddhist sculptures 38 

sandai, Sk. and shandy . . . . 195 

sandhi f euphonic combination . . . . Sup. 70 

Sangama dyn., and the S^luvas . . . . 14 

Saiighapala, translator . . . . . . Sup. 88 

Sanjan, tn., and the Parsis 151 

Sanjaya Belatlhiputta, heretical teacher 

126; 128 n., 130 11. 

Sankarachdrya, and the higher castes 156 ; 

date, 238 and n ; anisa of Siva , . 264 n. 

Saiikaravarman, of Kashmir, and the Gurjara 
kingdom . . . . . . . . . . 159 

Sanskrit, MSS., from C. Asia 37 and n., 38; 
language, used by Jain authors 120 and n. ; 
and the Khasas 143—145 n. ; 159—161; 

165 ; in Hathal mscrip. 193 ; and Brahman i- 
cal sacred literature 196 ; and the Bower 

MS Sup. 65, 68, 79, f. 

sanyOsis, ascetics . . . . . . F. K, 4 

Sapddalaksh'^i, co., in N. W. India, and the 
Gurjaras , . . . . . 22 ; 163—166 

Sariputta, disciple of Safi jay a . . 128 n., 130 n. 

sarhiTf court . . . . . . . . . . 77 

sarr0.f, sherafes, money-changer . . . . 76 

Sarvajna . . . . . . . . . . . • 238 

Sarvajndtma, date of , . . . . . . . 272 

Sarvajndtman, author .. .. .. .• 238 

sati, 101 ; among the Tottiyans 137 and n, ; 

and the Canarese 140 ; and Saurdshtras . . 141 
Satgdon, Satgonge, quilts from. . . . 71, 73, 77 

satta jhagrdf quarrels about bonds . . . . 101 

Satyamangalam, vil., and Vfidantacharya . . 153 
Satya Tirtha, and Ananda Tirtha . . 236, f. 
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Saurashtras. clothiers, etc., Teluguised 138 — 

U2 

Savitri, sacred river . . . . . . F. K, 14 

saitHu savoye, 25% profit 71, 79 and n., SO 

and n., 102 

sawa-lakh, and Sapadalaksha , . . . 1C4 n. 

schisms, among the Nirgranthas, etc. . . 177 

scribes, of the Bower MS. (writers), 179, f.; 

Sup. 46, 48 

Scythian, power, in India 122 n., 123,125; 

peoples, Sakas 145, f. 

sea, worshipped . . . . . . , , F. K. 7 

seamorse, walrus . . , . . . . . 72 

seasons F. K. 18 

Seet Bunder Eamessar, Ramesvaram . . . . 2, 4 

Seleucidan, and Maurya eras 175 

Semana, tn. Ill 

Senart M., and the name Lummini 18; and 

Buddha dates 132, 133 n. 

serbandy silk, from sirhaYidii head-winding, 

71 and n., 73—75, 81, f„ 98—100, 102, 107 
Revappa Naik, of Tanjore . . . . 232 and n. 

Seventeenth Century Anglo-Indian Worthies, 
contd., from Vol. XXXIV p. 176, No. IV. 

John Smith 267 — 271 

Shahabu’ddin Ghori and Hindustan . . . . 1 

Shahjahtn, Joannes Be Laet on India and, 

book-notice 239 — 244 

Shah Tahmasp, or Great Sophie, of the Satavt 
dyn. . . . . . . . . . . . . 239 

shahiif shawe, banker . . 101 

Shaista Khan, Naw^b 267 

shandy, and shindy . , 195 

Shaonano Shao KosJiano, kings of Kueishuang, 
Yue-chi title 66 ; and Sdhanusahi) Kushana 


title . . 

. . 125 

she-devils, or ‘ mothers * 

49, f. 

She-hwang-ti, contemporary of Asoka , . 

172 n. 

Shem Bridges, ‘ Chief ’ of Bengal 

267, f. 

Shepherd Matt., and J. Smith 

.. 267 

Shesha and earthquakes 

F, K. 12 

Sh’hu, D^napdla ? 

Sup. 88 

Shiacthames, Shah Tahmasp . , 

.. 239 

Shibdb-ud-din Muhammad, Shdhjah^n 

.. 240 

Shih-U’Cha-to-lo, Sylhet 

.. 96 

shikddr, shekdare, revenue officer 

.. 81 

shindy and shandy 

195 

Shiva, g,, and the swastika, etc. 

F. K. 3, 17 

-Shringarishi. sage 

F. K. 17 

Sidd^pur inscrip. 

.. 132 

Siddhmta, the, 129 and n., revised, etc. 

.. 176 

Siddhi-sdra-S&stra, Khotanese pOthi . » 

Sup. 64 

Sideabaude, Saiddbdd 

.. 71 

Slha, general 

.. 127 


Hilajatu kalpct^ a treatise on bitumen, . . Siu\ 52 
sildvigadabhtc'i, word in the Hummendel sr.- 
scrip. 11 , siUiviffadabJn .. 2*} 

silk, varieties of, trade in 69—71. 74 and u.. 

75, 77—79, 81— S3, 97—90, 101—103, 105, 

107, f. ; weaving among the Saurashtras 1:>S. 

139 and u., 141 

Simharaja, k. of Lohara, .. ..149 

simples, vegetable and mineral . . Sup. S2 

simurgh, roe, rukh and Garuda , . . . 3S 

sins, and earthquakes . . . . . . F. K. 12 

Singapiran, a Brahman 154 

sin — ^iin, as writing material 54 

sirbandi, serbandy . . , . . . 71 and n. 

Sirwhstava, Kayastha sub-division , . . . 20 

Sita, images 237, 262, 264 

Sitatapatra, Tara 53 n. 

Sivigiri, the Polygars of . . . . 117, f. 

Sivagrayogin, Saiva Siddhantism teacher . . 157 
Siva V^kya, iSaiva Siddhantist teacher . . 156 
Sivili Maran, alleged Panjyan . . k. 1 18 and 11 , 
SiyaT-iil’Miit'ilchartn, the, on Shahjahan 241 

and n. 

Shanda Purdna, and the Saurashtras , . . . 141 

Skandih, pre.sident of the Council of Mathurii 

176, 177 n. 

Slave-kings of Delhi 1 

small-pox, F. K. 14, f. 

Smarta cult, in S. India . . . . 153 and n. 

Smith, Jas., and J, Smith . . . . 267 and n. 

Smith, John, an Anglo-Indian Worthy of the 

Seventeenth Century 267 — 271 

Smith, V. A., on the Rummindei inscrip. 17 and 
n., 18 ; on the Jains, etc., 127 n. ; 175 and n. 
on Buddha’s death 132, 133 n. ; and the 
Gurjaras 159 n., 160 and n., 163 n, 166, 

167 n. ; and dates .. .. .. 172 n 

snake-bites 180 ; Sup. 87, f. ; . . . . F. K. 

6 , 8 , 13, 23 

S 6 bhana Bharia. Advaitin, Padmanabha 

Tirtha 236; 266 

soldsormvdTvrata vow . , . . . . F. K. 11 

Sdma Sekhara, Pandya k. 27—30 ; and Kam- 

pana Uday^r 229 

somdyci rite . . . . . . . . F. K. 19 

Somideva, Ai^avidu chief 229 

Sources of the History of Belicjion, book- 

notice 272 

spelling, in Sanskrit Sup, 69 

spells, Indian Buddhistic, Dhdratit 37 — 42 ; 49 

—54; 92—95 

Spence Hardy, on the Jains . . 128 and n., 130 n. 
Speyer, and Lumhint 18 and n.; and the Mu- 

drariihshasa 66 , f. 
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spices, trade in . . . . . . . . . . 83 

spieknard, spikenard, trade in . . . . . . 76 

springs, hot F. K. 13, f.; 16 

§ravana Belgol inserip. . . . . . . . . 212 

Sravasti, where Gos^la died 174 

Srenika, Bimbisira k 173 

Briharshacharita, the, and the Gurjaras . . 159 

Srikurmam temple insorip 234 

Sriugeri Matha, and Vidyaranya 233 ; and 


Vidy^sankara 236 

i^rirangam, mscrips. etc. 7 n., 12 and n., 13 
and n., and the Muhammadans 153 and n., 
f., 233 and n.; and Tengalaism 155 ; and 
Achyuta Raya 217, and Ananda Tirtha . . 236 
■Sri Ranganatha, g. of Madura . . 5, 7 n., 12 
h’ri-Saila, Sri-Vaishnava leader . . 153, 155 

Srivallabha, Pandya k. 33 n.; Rajya-Sthapana- 
chirya 47 n.; Yatilavarman . . 229, f. 

Srivira Ramavarma. k . * . . . . 231 n. 

stars, worshipped, etc F. K. 9, 20 

.Stein, Sir Aurel, and MSS. from Central Asia 
37, 38 n., and spells 50 n. ; and the Khasas 

148 ; and MSS Sup. 64 

stem formation, in Sanskrit . . . . Sup. 72 

Sthdnadevatds, local deities . . . . F. K. 21 

^thCimpatis, agents 114 

SthavlrCivalicanta, a work by Hemachandra, 

called Pan 173 

SthOlabhadra, 7th or 9th Jain pontiff . . 174, f. 

stones, and rain, etc. . , . . . .F. K. 18, f. 

stiipa in which the Bower MS. was found . . 180 
Sudarshan, isl, and the moon . . . . F. K. 5 

Suddhodana, father of Buddha . . . . 198, f. 

mgad, object worshipped F, K. 19 

smx, worship F. K. 2, 3 and n., eclipses . . 8, 9 
Sundara Pdndya, k. 2 and n., 3 n., 5, 34 and 

n. ; II 6 

Sundarattoludaiyc^n Mavalivanadardyan, oppo- 
sed Narasa Niik 33 

Sundaresvara, g 31 

Suprabha, probably a physician . . Sup. 58 
Surat Factory and R. Hughes . . 69, 72, 75— 

79, 82, f., 97, f., 100 and n., 102—109, 111 

Suresvaracharya 272 

surgery Sup. 56 

Surya-Vaiisi, sacred spring in Kolhapur. F, K. 13 
Susruta, and the Susruta SaMitd Sup. 55, the 
Elder, and the Younger 56 or SusrOtl. 57, 

60, 62, f., 81 

Susrvia Samhitd, work quoted in the Bower 
MS. 180 ; Sup. 53, or the Ayurveda ^astra . . 

65—57, 60, 81 

Susun§,ga, minister, k 168, 170—172 

Sutgonge, Satgdon 7 1 , 82 


Svati, monk gg 

smyathu, subject treated in the Bower MS. . . 

Sup. 64 

feveMmbara Jains 119, rise of 175, 176 and n., 


and Digambara writers 208 ; Canon . . 128 nj 
swastika, and sun worship . . . . F. K. 2, 3 

Swdt Valley, and the Gurjaras 160, f., 163, f., 

language 166 

swords, etc., trade in . . 72, 77, 79, 267 — 269 

Sylhet, Shih4i^cha-to4o 95, f, 

Sylvain Levi, M., and As oka dates 132 n. ; dis- 
covered medical potht Sup. 64 

syntax, in Sanskrit . . . . . , Sup. 74 

tafites, trade in . . , . . , . . . , 98 

taila, medicated oils Sup. 82 

takdy tuke, coin worth from a half, to one 

anna 103 and n. 

Talaimalai, Pdlayam in Kongu . . . . . . 133 

Tali, Palayam in Kongu 133 

tali bhara7ie, family rite . . . . F. K. 23 

Talikotta, battle . . . . . . . . 230 n. 

faluSf astragalus^ knucklebone die . . Sup. 86 

T5.malitti, Dravidian tn. . . . . . . 64 

Tambraparni, battle . . . . . . . . 217 


Tamil, co., and Telugu generals 111 ; people, 
conquered by the Badugas 112; pdlayams 
114, 117; women, marry the ReMis 138; 
lands, and the Vaduga caste 140 ; kmgs, and 
Hinduism 155; Buddhists, their date of 
Buddha's death . . . . . . . . 197 

Tamralipti, and DCmalipta, the ethnic origin 

of 64 

Taiiganas, TdyyavoL of Ptolemy. . 144 — 147 and n. 
Tan-gyur, Encyclopedic Commentaries . . 37 

Tanjore, and Achyuta Rtlya 218; and the 
ChOlas 232 and n. ; and Krishna Rai 257 ; 
or Taniaur . . . . . . . . . . 262 

tardea, weight . . . . . . . . 106 n. 

Tantrakhydyikd, the, and the Budmrdkshasa . . 66 

tantras, large treatises , . . . Sup. 54, 57, 59 

Tantravardhana, sage, and the Saurtlshtras . . 140 

«an2;^65, tangeebs, cloths 268 

tapestry , . . . . . . , 70, 100 and n. 

Taprobane, co., . . . . . . . . 171 n, 

Tard, Buddhist goddess, and U^nl^a-Vijaya 
38 and n. ; IJrga Tar^ 51 and n. ; Sitata- 
patra , . . . . • . . . . 53 n. 

tasar, tussore silk 69 

Tat^chdryas, family of Vadagala teachers . . 156 

Tlita Pinnama, Aravidu chief 229 

Tavernier, on Sh^hj^hdn . . 241 — 244 and n. 
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Taxila, tn., home of Atreya . ■ Sup. 54, o9' 
ttza-sikka, newly coined . . . - . . . . 101 

Teling^na, Kingdom . . . • • • ■ ■ ^ 

Telingaa, Madras tribe . . • . • ■ 258 n. 

Tellicotta, battle . . . . . ■ • - • • 259 

Telugu, agents, over Pajidya chiefs 31 ; co., 
and the Badugas 32, 112, f. ; and the Heidis, 
etc., 138 n., 139 ; visited by Ananda Tirtha 
236; inscrips, in 262, f. ; generals 111; 
customs 113 ; colonists . . . . 138, f. 

temples, benefited by Krishna DSva 46 and 
n. ; fire-temple, moved to Navsari 151, f. ; 
Hindu, closed . . . . . . . . ■ ■ 1^2 

Tengalais, Vaishnava sect 153 

Tengalaism, popular Vaishnavism, rise of 155 

and n., 156 


Tenkdsi, tn., occupied by the P^iidyas 31 ; 
chiefs of, and the Binas 33, 34 and n. ; ‘ the 
Benares of the South,’ etc., 35 and n., 47, 

118 and n. 

ThSna dist„ and the swastika F. K. 2, and 
the moon, etc., 5, 6, 8 ; 10, 12; kundas, etc., 
in 13 — 16; and the seasons, etc., . . 18 — 20 

Therapeutics . . . . . . • • Sup. 64 

Thevenot, M. Jean de, on Agra and Delhi 
paintings . . . . . . ■ • • • 

Thomas, Mr., B. and the Jains . . 175 n 

Thomas, Dr. F. W., and the word uhalike 17, 

20 n.; and Buddha dates 132 andn.; 178; E. T. 

thunder F. K. 13 

Thuni, and Huna 144 and n. 

Tilok Ohand and J. Smith . . . . - • 270 

TimmaRaja 269 

Timmappa Ndik 232 n, 

tin, tyne, trade in . • . - . . 71, f., 83 

Tinnevelly, co., Pdndyan emigration to 31 ; 33 
—35 and n.; 47; 112 ; Pdlayams 117, 118 
and n,; and Visvanatha 134, f.; and the 
TOttiyans 136; Achyuta Raya’s expedition 


to 188, 189 andn.; 218; atbacked 
Tipanjam-kdvils, Tdttiyan wayside tombs 
tirandQiZf tierandazes, archer, guard . • 
tirthika, awyaUfthika^ title . . . • 

Tirumala, of Vijayanagar . . • • 

Tirumala, iravidu chief . . • • 229 and n. 

Tirumalamba, queen to Achyuta R5,ya« 232 n. 
Tirumalaiya, general under Achyuta Rdya 


231 
.. 137 
.. 103 
176 m 
.. 116 


190, f.; 217; 

Tirumalayya, son of Krishna D5va • 
Tirupati, refuge of the gods of Madura. 
Tirupatur, temple . . 
Tiruppanahg&du, and other inscripSi 


n.; 231 
187 n. 
153, f. 

5,0 
of 


Achyuta Rdya, . 


188 n., 189 n. 


Tiruvadi, ildluva cap. 45; 189 n.. 

190 and n.; 

battle 218 ; invaded . , 

. . 231 and n. 

Tiruvdnaikdval, inscrips, of 

238 n. 

Tiruvelangadu plates 

..238 

Tissa, death of 

..171 

tithis 

. . F. K. 8 

Toleration, edict of 

190 n. 

Toreyas, Canarese tribe. , 

140 n. 


Tdttiyans, Telugu colonists of Kongu 135 and 
n., 136 and n., 138 — 140 ; and Tengaliasm 

156 and n. 

toys, toyes, trade in 76 

Travancore, and the gods of Madura 153, f . ; 
and the Pdndyas, etc., 189, 190 and n, ; and 

the VijayanagWas 217, f. 

Travels of PeterMundy, . . 69, 70 n., 77 n., 78 n. 
tree bark, as writing material for spells. . 34 and n. 
Tribhuvana, S. E. of Madura, and Saivism . . 118 
Trichiiiopoly, c., conquered 3 ; 112; and the 
Tottiyans 136; Paiayams 114; modern, 
and the Reddis 138 ; seat of a Muhammadan 


governor 154; Chola cap 232 and n, 

tHpuri-paurnitna day . . . . . . F. K. 7 

Trishanka^ k F. K. 9 

Trivikrama Pandita, converted 237 

Tukhdras . . . . . . . . . , 146 n. 

Tulukkars, aaid Achyuta Rdya 188 

Tuluva, dyn., and the SAluvas 14 n., 15 and 
n., 43 ; usurpation 229 


Tumbiohchi Ndik, Pandyan feudatory, or 
Kum^almga 189 and n., and 190 and a . 

and Achyuta Rdya 218, 257 

Tuiiga, famous Khasa character . . . , 148 

Turaiyflr pajai/am 114 and n., 115 

Tuiamaya, Ptolemaios II 132 

Turkestan, E. exploration in 179, book from 
180 ; Sup. 45, 46 and n. ; Chinese MSS. . . 64 

Tumour, on the Mahava^l^sa . . . . 174 n, 

Turushkas, and the Vijayanagara kings 233 

tussore silk, tasar^ introduced into England 

69, 73 andn. 77. 81 

uhaUki, word m the Rummindei pillar inscrip. 17 
ubartf an estate held on quit-rent, and 


vbalikt 17 

wih^hhidka^ free from octroi, and uhaliki . . 17 

ifda, water spirits F. K. 14 

iidara, abdominal complaints . . Sup. 62, 64 


Udaya, k. 133, or Uday^sva, Uddyi, last of 
the Saigunagas 167, 171 and n., 172; 174 andn. 
XJdayabhaddaka, Udayibhadda. . 133; 168,170 

0dayagiri, fort 43, f. 

Udaya Ma.rt&nda Varma, k. of Travancore, 
and the PSudyas. . 189, 190 and n., 231 and dl 
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Udayaiia, k. of Vatsa, contemporary of Maha- | 
vira, etc. * • • • * • 

U day ar, md Poly gar 114 n. 

Udayars, as rulers in S. India . . S and n. 10,^ 12 

Udayibhadda, Udayabhaddaka, k 133 

Udayin, Udayibhadra, k. of Magadha 168 n., 
and Pataliputra . . ♦ • 173, 174 and n. 

Udipi, S. Canara dist., and Ananda Tirtha 

235—237 

Udut Singh, Indian painter 124 

Udyana, co., and birch bark 179 ; . . Sup. 45 

Ujjayini, and the Jains . . . . 12 1» 123, 125 

wmbali, Kanarese, a rent free grant, and 

uhalihe • • „ • • . . 17 

Ummathur, Mysore State . . . . 43, f. 

Upali, and Buddha, and Mah^vira 128 and n., 

177 

Upendra Tirtha 237 

Uraiyur, under the Cholas . . . . 13 n. 

Urasa. modern Hasara dist. . . . . . . 144 

Usanas, founder of the Ausanasa school, 

Sup. 58 

XJssan Cassano, Uzun Hasan 239 

XJttarakurus, Attacore 1^4, 149 

Uttara Tantra, second part of the Su^ruta 

SaniUta Sup, 56, f. 

Uzun Hasan, Ussan Cassano, and other names, 

Turkish ruler of Persia 239 

Vach, Vedic goddess of speech. . . . 93 n. 

Vadagalaism, orthodox form of Vaishnavaism. 156 


vadana-pvaUpa, face-plasters 
Vddirdja, author 

Vadugas, immigrants into Kongu co, 
Vadvali, writer, and the N&vanttaka 
V^gbhata I., author of the 
graha 


Sup. 81 
.. 212 
. 135, 140 

.Sup. 58, 79 

Ashtanga-Sa^h^ 

Sup. 62 


V^gbhata II., and the Ashtanga Hi'iday a Sup. 62 

Vairo^ana, Buddha 50, f. 

Vaishnavaism Sri, in S, India 153 and n., f., 
and Tengalaism 155 and the Tdttiyans 156 

n.; and Jaina faith .158 

Vaiyappa, Aiyakarai, Vijayanagara viceroy 

218 and n. 

subject treated in the Bower MS. 


Sup. 81 

VlLjrap^ni, name in a Dhdrant . . 40 — 42, 53, f. 

Valabhi, Council 

176, f. 

Valabhi princes, and the Gurjaras 

. . 159 

Valentyn, Dutch writer, or Shdhj^han 

.. 242 

mlkal, SK., the bark of a tree . . 

54 n. 

Vallabha— Amoghavarsha 

.. 207 

Vallabha Diva, aUas Ate Vira R^ma, 

Pl-ndya 

k 

. . 34 


Vanada R^ya, Pandya k. . . . .218 and n. 

Vanada Rayars, Banas 32, and the Paiidyas 33 
and n., in Madura dist. . . 47 ; 229 ; 232 

Vanagopadi, on the S. Pennar riv., and the 

B^as . . . . . . 32 

Vanakovaraiyan, Raja, and the Cholas . 32, f. 

Vanas, Banas 32, inscrips, of 33 

Vangasena, medical writer . .Sup. 58, f., 61, 63 
Varadacharya, Nainar Acharya. . 155 n., 156 n. 

Varahamihira, his mention of the Khasas 147, 

148 and n. 

Vararuci . . • • 

Vardhamana, author . . • • 208, 211, f. 

Varsagaiiya, k. 172 n; or Varshaganya (Agnisar- 
m^yana) Isvara Kyishna .. •• 211 

V^sishka, Kusana k Sup. 65 n. 

Yasomitra, monk . . . . • . • • Sup. 88 

vash-Tcarma, on enemas Sup. 82 

Vasudeva, birth of, or Purnaprajna 235 or 
Ananda Tirtha . . . . • • • • 236, 265 

Vasu~divddasi rite F. K. 19 

Vatsar5ja, k. 192 

Vaviigu kalpa, and gruels . . . . Sup. 62 

Vdyu Burma, the, and the date of Mah^vira. . 167 
Viyu, of whom Ananda Tirtha is an aihsa . . 264 
VedAnt^ch^rya, &ri-Vaishna leader . . 153, 

155 and n. 

Ved^ntadesika, a schismatic teacher, Veiika- 

tandthArj^a 233 

Fedaa, etc. , and Saiva-Siddhilntism .. 157, f. 

velvet, trade in 

Venkatadri, Aravidu chief . . 229, 230 and n. 
Veiikatanatharya, VMantadSsika . . . • 233 

Venkatappa, viceroy of Madura . . . . 46, f. 

V^nu Udaya, Kavupdan of Kakaradi . . . . 134 

verbs, Sanskrit, . . . . . .Sup. 65 n., 68, 71 

vermilion trade in . . .. .. •• ..72 

vernaculars, modern Indo -Aryan, from the 
Apabhram^a, etc. 21 — 23 ; 182, f., 226 ; 

214; 251 

Vesali, tn., «ind Slha 127 ; 2nd Buddhist Coun- 
cil . . . • • • • • • • •••' ^98 

Vetai;g 24 

Vetore, SaYantwadi State, has curative ponds, 

F. K. 13 

Viceroys of the South during Achyuta's rule. . 218 

Vickers, J. E. I. Co.'s servant 269 

VidyiranyaJ and Vijayanagar 6,233 ; and the 
Smarta cult 153 ; death of 155 f ; and the 
Advaita school . '. . . . • • • . , 233 

Vidy^sankara, and Ananda Tirtha , . 236 and n. 
vigada, and silavigadahM 1^ 
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mgalahM, word in the Rnmmindei pillar ins- 
crip*j suggested interpretations of, etc. . 17, f- 

Vijaya, 

'Vijayddashmi day, F. K. 7 

Vijayagan4ag5piia, his copperplate grant 238 n. 
Vijayanagar, rise of 3, — 5 ; and ^ idyaranya 
6,233; conquests of 6 and n. ; 7 and n. ; rule 
over Madura 8 and n.; 28, effects of 111, f- ; in- 
scrips. 9 n. ; and Ceylon 11 ; and the SIluvas 
12, 14 8'nd n., 35 and n. ; 33 and n. ; and 
the Pdndavas 27, 34, 45, f. ; and Narasa 
Naik, etc., 43 and n., 44 ; and civilisation in 
S. India 48 ; and Kongu 134 ; and the T6tti- 
yans 137 ; and the Saurashtras 138, f. ; con - 
quest of S. India 153 and n., policy 158 ; 

187 and n. ; and Achyuta Raya 188, 190 n., 

191 ; and the N^yars etc., of Travancore 217 
and n., 218; and the Deccan 230 and n. ; city, 

253, f., and Yisvandtha 256—259 

120 

Yijayaratna, k. 

Vikrama, PMya k- •• 

131 j 175 

Vikramaera •• 119,121-123,125 

Vikramiditya,k. of Dijayini 120—122 n. ; 
and BahrSm Gor 123; Chandra Gupta 

138 ; 233 

Viinaiaditya,k.,andiditya 238 

F K 14 

Vimalasur, demon, * 

Vincent, Matt., chief at Xasimbfizar .. ..271 

A 1 172 n. 

Vindhyavasa, k. . . 

Vindhyan hills, N. boundary of Vijayanagar . . 230 

v » ir ... 175—177 n. 

Vira, 

119 

Yira era 

Vira BallMa, III k. 2 ; 6 ; IV ® 

Viranaka, tn., and the 

Vlra Narasiihha, Busbal Rao, son of Narasa 

Ndik 43, 45, 46 n., 47 ; or Chellappa, and 

Achyuta Raya 189 and n., 190 n. ; . . • ■ 229 

Vira Pandya k., and Tira PAndya 2 and n., 3 

and n, 6, 3 1 ; dates . . • • 3^ 5 265, 260 

OKn 

Vira Pan4ya Maravarman, 1 . . 

Vira gakhara Ch61a, ousted Chandra Sekhara 

30, 232, 253 

Virupaksha, Vijayanagara k. 8 and n., 9, 

inscrips. 11 n. ; and the Saiuvas, etc. 13, 14 

n., 15 

Virupanna, Udayar chief . . . . 9 an , 

Visakhadatta, author of the Mudrkrlikshasa 

64 — Do 

visarpa, subject treated in the Bower MSS. 

Sup. 64 


.. 2.38 
F.K. 14 


Visbiiu, g, and Garuda. DS ; and Wainan, F, K. 

9; 11 

Vishnumaiigala, and Anancla TIrtha . . . . 237 

Vishnu vardhana, E. Chalukya k, . . Sup. 5S 

Vishvamitra, reputed brother of S'usruta Sup. 

60 ; 79 

Vishvamitra, sage F. K, 9 

Visishthadvaita philosophy of RArnanuja .. 233 
Yisvanatha, g. . . • • . . 35 f., 192 and n. 

Visvanatha Naik, founder of the Naik dyn. of 
Madura 14, U and the Pandyas 28— 3C ; a 
Baduga 113 n.- US ; 134, f . ; 189 n., history 
of 191 ; 229, 231, f.; his punitive expedition 
against Nagama Naik 253, his defence of 
254 ; elevated to the throne 255, double 
coronation 256 — 258, date, etc. . . 259, f. 

Vi^.thala, viceroy of Travancore 230 n.,—232 

and 

vocal bases, in Old \Y . Rajasthani. 181 — 183 ; 213 
voice, in Sanskrit grammar . . . . Sup. 72 

vowels, single, in Old W. Rajasthani 55 60 ; 

in contact 60 — 62 ; in Sanskrit . . Sup. 68, f* 
Vrihaspati, Brihaspati, founded the Barhas- 

patya School . . 

v'ishyaf aphrodisiacs . . • • * * Sup. 82 

Vy^ghramukha, ChApa ruler of BhinmM 

152, 163 n. 

Vyasa, Eishi, visited by Inanda Tirtha. . 626, f. 


Waghya, dedicated boys . . 
walrus, teeth, seamorse . . 

Waman, fifth incarnation of Vishnu 

wdman divddashi day 

Want^ Hieun Tsi, Chinese invader 


F. K. 22 

.. 72 

F. K. 91 
F. K. 7 

.. 96 


Wtongal, c., Musalman conquest of 2; 6; 


and Achyuta Raya 

Wassaf, writer, and Malik Kafur . . 2 and n., 3 

wdstudevatds, grihademtds, house deities. F. K. 21 

W 2 ta-pmrnima day, . . .... F. K. 7, 8 

Walters, and th3 Rummendei inscrip . . . . 19 n. 

Weber, M., and dates 129 n. ; MS. . . Sup. 46 

„ F.K. 13, f. 

wells . • 

Wheeler, Mr. Talboys, author of The History of 

India 241 and n., 244 

widows, remarriage of, among the Tdttiyaus 

137 ■ andtheReilMs 138; and the Anuppans 

140 ; F. K. 8, 11 

Willowby, Mr. and B. Hughes Ml 

Windisoh, and the word Lwymini . . 18 n. 

Winter, Sir Ed., at Fort St. George . . . • 267 

witchcraft * ' F. K. 8 
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women, ceremonies for F. K. 18, f. 


Xandramas, Agrammes, k. of Magadha. . 167 n. 


Y., character in the Bower MS , various forms 


of Sup. 47 — 49, illustrated . . 50 and n. — 52 

Yddavas of D^vagiri 233 

yahsas, in spells 51, 53 and n. 

Yakshavarman, author . , . . 205 — 208, 211 


Yasamitra, Yasomitra supposed scribe of the 

Bower MS 180 ; Sup. 46 

yavagu, gruels Sup. 81 

Yazdajird 152 ^ 

Young, Robt., with R. Hughes in Patna 

69 and n., 76, 82, f.; 104, 108, f., Ill 
Yuan Chwang, mentions Sylhet . . . . 9(> 

zefer, conyes, a kind of cloth, trade in . . 98, f. 
Zoroastrians, Persian, leave their early home. 151, f^ 
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NOTES ON THE GRAIBIAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAHCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 

BY De. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

Prefatory Remarks. 

When I first discovered, some Old Western Rijastli'.ni MSS. in the Indian collection in 
the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale at Florence three years ago, it occurred to me 
that an account of the new grammatical forms, which are met with in them, would prove 
very profitable to students of Neo-Indian philologj’. M hen, however, I took the task upon 
myself and began to study the MSS. and to grow familiar with the language, I saw I could 
give new explanations of many grammatical forms, the origin whereof had been missed or 
ignored hitherto, and therefore resolved to enlarge the original plan of the work mto an 
historical grammar o£ the Old Western Rijastham, and this I now lay before the public in 
the form of the present “Notes.” The subject being extremely important for the history of 
the development of modern Iiido- Aryan vernaculars from Apabhrarn' a, I hope that my 
labours will be well acceptable to all scholars interested in this branch of Indian philolog 3 . 
As regards imperfections, which wiU still for many years to come necessarily accompany 
every similar research into this field, I think there is a reason, for which I ought to be 
particularly excused in the present case. It is this : that, as far as I know, I am the first 
European who has ever dared to treat an important subject of Neo-Indian philology, without 
having been in India. I am, therefore, entirely cut off from that help from natives, which 
is thought to be indispensable for any such work. That I have never been m luclia is no 
fault of mine, as it has alwavs been my strongest desire to prosecute on the spot the study 
of the languages I love so well. It has simply been want of that opportumty, which I yet 

hope may some day come to me. Qg^pxER I 

Il^TRODUCTIoH, 

The language, which I have termed “ Old Western Ri»jasth.inl ” and propose to des- 
cribe in these pages, is the immediate offspring of the Caurasena Apabhra a. and the 
common parent of the modern dialects comprehended m the two general terms, Gujarti and 
Marwiri. Attention So this old form of language was first called by the late Mr. H.H. hruva, 
who in the year 1889 published an edition of the ilugdhuvabodliainauhtika an elementary 
Sanskrit Grammar with explanations in Old Western R jasthini,—and m the year 1893 rea 
a paper on “The Gujaritl Language of the Fourteenth-Fifteenth Century before the Nuith 
International Congress of Orientalists in London. He was, however, too careless in his 
work and too unaccustomed to philological accuracy to give his observations a reliable 
character and to make his labour profitable for inquirers mto the origin of Neo-Indian verna- 
culars. In Vol. ix Part ii of the Linguistic Survey of India, Sir George Guerscn took u] 
the subject again and gave a most clear account of the language used in the commentary o 
the Mugdh'lvabodhamauktika. This was as complete as it could be made on the compaia- 
Lly sTanty evidence of the grammatical forms occurrmg in it 

“ Old Gujariti ” and explained it as the link connecting Gujarati with Apabhra’^a. The 
reason that I have adopted a different name for it is that, from the new materials which I 

have utilized in the present “Notes,” it appears that at least until the fifteenth century 

there was practically only one form of language prevailing over the whole area now covered 
by Modern GujarAti and a great part, or possibly most of the area of Modem Marwan, an 

that this language was precisely that which is evidenced by the mho 

In other words, at the time above-mentioned Marw 1 . 1 had not yet detached itself from 

Gujarati, and hence the necessity of substituting for the one-sided term of Old Gujarati 

another in which Old Marw'ni couldalso be com prehended. ^ 

1 The .term “Old Western Bljasth4nt,” which seems to me a most convenient one, was first su^ested 

to me bv Sir George Grierson. 
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The fact is that the language, which I call Old Western R ijasthani, contains all the 
elements which account for the origin of Gujarati as well as of M irwari, and is therefore evi- 
dently the common parent of both. That Gujar.lti and M TWan are derived from a single 
stock, the Caiirasena Apabhraiuca, has long been recognized^, and Sir George Grierson, who 
was the first to detach Srijasthanl from Western Hindi and to class it as a separate language, 
has already remarked that ^-'if the dialects of the R jasth nt are to be considered as dialects 
of some hitherto acknowledged language, then they are dialects of Gujar.iti.^” Tho close 
agreement between Gujar-iti and id. irwa II is quite consistent with the ethnological theory 
according to which — as shown by Sir George Grierson^ and Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar'^ — Raj- 
putana and Gujarat were populated by the same Aryan tribe, i. c,, the Ourjaras, who 
migrated from the ancient Sap fdalaksha m the North-West of India into North-Eastern Raj- 
putanaaiid thence gradually spread westwards into Gujarat, imposing their language over 
the whole tract covered by their immigrations. The same theory also accounts for the 
agreement between Rfi jasth ini and the languages of the Himillaya, which Sir George Grier- 
son has grouped together under the general name of '' Pahiri.”^ Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, in 
his " Early History of Gujarat* ” represents the immigration of the Gurjaras into Gujarat 
as having taken place during the period A. D. 400-600. However this may be, it is certain 
that the language imported by the Gurjaras from Sapudalaksha took a principal part in 
the formation of the Caurasena Apabhraipga. 

Our present knowledge of the latter language is chiefly based on the description given 
by Hemachandra, siHras iv, 329-446 of his Prakrit Grammar. Hemachandra, having flourished 
in the 12 th century a. d, (St. 1144-1228), and it being evident that the form of Apabhrainca 
treated of by him must he anterior to his time, we have authority for placing the terminus 
ad quern for the (Jaurasena Apabhraipga described by him at least as early as the 10th 
century a. n. For the subsequent period in the history of the Apabhraip 9 a we may expect 
ample information from the Prdknta-Paihgala, as soon as a critical edition of it will be 
available. A part of this work has been collated by Siegfried Goldschmidt and utilized 
by Pischel in his Prak'it Grammar, and from it it is clear that the language, in which the 
illustrations to the Pv\galarsMra^ are written, represents a stage of development more 
advanced than the Apabhram'^a of Hemachandra. To confine myself to mentioning only 
one, but most important, feature of this later Apabhrarp^a stage, I may quote the case of 
the present passive, which commonly ending in -Ije {<ijja'. ),8 is a sign that the process of 
simplification of double consonants and lengthening of the preceding vowel, which is the 
chief phonetical characteristic of the modern vernaculars comparable with the Apabhram^a, 
had already begun long before the fourteenth century, during or after which time the fin al 
redaction of the Prdkrita-Paihgala seems to have taken place.® For, though some of the 
verses quoted in the above work to illustrate the various metres are not older than the 
fourteenth century, it is clear that the same cannot be the case with all the others, and 
S/nyhow the Piugala-Apabhramca can by no means be looked upon as representing a form of 
speech, which was current at the time, when the Prukrita-Paihgala was composed, but an 
^tiquated form of lanpage already almost dead and used only in Hterary composition. 
The practical conclusion is that the language of the PrdkritOrPaihgala represents for us the 
inteimediate step between the Apabhram 7 a of Hemachandra and the earliest stage in the 
i^tory of the modern vernaculars, and is referable to a period from about the tenth to the 
-eleventh, or possibly the twelfth century a. b. 


2 Cf. R. Pischel, GramrryOih der PraJcrit-Sprachm, § 5. 

J ^nguistic Survey of India, Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 16. 

2, 323. 5 ^nte, XL, (1911). 

Progress PepoH of the Lmgmstio Survey of India, up to the end of the Yea/r 1911, presented before the 
xvith Interaational Congress of Orientalists, Athens, 191 1 
^ Bondfay Gazetteer, VoL i. Part, i (1896), p. 2. 

* E. g. ii, 93, Mkije ii, 93, 101, dXje ii, 102, 105, hhaiiije ii, 101, etc. 

See CJhandEaJaohana Caioaha, Prdk.Ua-Paingabm, Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta 1002) , p, vii. 
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Kext in the development comes the stage of the language, which I have called Old 
Western Rnjasthmi. It is, however, to be observed that the Pi»*igala-Apabhra:;<;a is not a 
pure representative of the stock from which the latter originated, but contains in itself 
many elements, which point towards Eastern Eajputana as to their home, and are 
now found to have developed into the dialects of Eastern Eajasthfm’, such as Mewati, 
Jaipur! and Malvi, and of Western Hindi. The most important of such Eastern peculiarities 
is the use of the genitive postposition hau^ which is utterly foreign to Old Western 
Rujasthiini, and even at the present day is found to be completely missing in the dialects 
of Gujarat and Western Rajputana, and vice versa to be largety spread amongst the dialects 
of Eastern Rajasthani and Western Hindi. For the purpose of deriving Old Western 
Rajasthani from ApabhraiP9a, the language of the Frdh’ita^Paihgala is therefore only 
indirectly utilizable. The immediate successor of the latter is not the Old Western 
Rajasthani, but that distinct form of language, of which we have a document in 
Chanda’s poetry, and which might well be called Old Western Hindi. One of the charac- 
teristic features of this language, as well as of the Piiigala-xApabhra'ica, is the use of the 
present participle to give the meaning of the present indicative. With the evidence 
hitherto available it is not possible to fix the limits of the Old Western Hindi on the West, 
just as it is not possible to fix those of the Old Western Ri jasthrin'i on the East. It is very 
likely, however, that at the time, with which we are concerned, Old Western Hindi extended 
more to the West than at the present day and occupied some portion at least of the area 
of modern Eastern RAjasthnni. Whether it went so far as to be conterminous with the 
Old Western RajasthAiii or was separated from the latter by an intermediate form of speech, 
in which the two merged together, I cannot say with certainty, though I am inclined to 
favour the second alternative. If this intermediate language existed, it would be pro^oer to 
call it Old Eastern RAjasthAni and to regard it as the old representative of the modern 
dialects, which are known under the general name of phuj 1 ui or Jaipur!. Possibl}^ some 
documents of this old language are in existence, but until they are produced we shall have 
to leave the question sub judice. We may, however, take it for granted that the old 
vernacular of Eastern Rajputana — be it Old Eastern Raj asthfint or Old Western HincP — was 
in origin more closely allied to the language of the Gangetie Doab than to that of Western 
Rajputana and Gujarat, and was only afterwards differentiated from the former under the 
influence of the latter. In the collection of Indian MSS. in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale at Florence, I have discovered a fragment of a Jaipur! version of R'^machandra’s 
PunydgravahatMkoca and, though the language is hardly more than 200 or 300 years old, 
yet it is noteworthy that it presents many more points of agreement with Western Hindi, 
than does Modern Jaipur!. 

I now return from this digression to take up the thread of my subject. The cliief 
characteristics of the Old Western RajasthAni, whereby it stands out as separate from 
Apabhramga on the one side and from Modern Gujarati and Marwari on the other, may be 
resumed in the two following : 

1 A double consonant of the Apabhramca is simplified and the preceding voAvel 
generaUy lengthened. Ex. : Ap. a)ja>0, W. R. m (Dd.io 6) ; Ap. vaddala > 0. W. R. vddala 
(F535,ii, 2) ; cliibblia:U> O.W.R.cM^Ma (P. 252). This phonetical process is, with 
few exceptions, equally common to all Neo-Indian vernaculars and may be regarded as the 
most marked feature of the latter in comparison with the Apabhraipva 

2 The hiatus of the two vocalic groups ctq of the Apabhra ii ca is preserved, 4 .e., the 
two vowels in each group are still considered as forming two distinct syllables. Ex. : Apr 
achchkai> 0. W- achhai ; Ap. ^^'unhadlail > 0. W. R. ^ nhalan (AdiC. ) In Modern 
Gujarati ai is contracted to e and ail to c, and in Modern Marwan ai to ai and au to au^ 
Thus in the former language the two examples above would be che and undlo respectively. 

10 The meaning of these abbreviations will be explained at the end of the present chapter. 
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As regards the time, towards which the final detachment of the Old Western Rajasthani 
from the Apabhram<;a took place, we cannot go very far from the truth if we fix it in the 
thirteenth century or thereabouts. This is borne out firstly by the consideration that the 
Piiigala-Apabhram(;a cannot have existed as a current language after the twelfth or at the 
most the thirteenth century a. d. , and secondly by the evidence of the 3£ugdhdv(ibodh(ionciuMiJc(iy 
which is dated in the year 1394 A. D. and represents the Old Western Rajasthani not 
in a period of formation, but already completely developed. Many grammatical forms 
older th.8LJi those evidenoedh j the Mugdh'ivabodhamauktika have been preserved in poems 
written in the fifteenth century. 

As already pointed out above, Old Western R jasth nl represented in origin a single 
language, common over both Gujarat and Rajaputana. When the process of differentiation 
■of Old Western R jasth ini into Gujar t' and Marw'ri began it is not possible to determine 
with the materials hitherto available, but it is certain that it was effected gradually and its 
completion required a very long time. One of the chief characteristics, by which Marwari 
is distinguished from Gujarati, namely the ending -a of the first person plural of the present 
indicative, is already found in the V asantavilcisa^ a work which is reported to come from 
Ahmadabad and to date from St. 1508.^^ It would therefore seem tha.t in the fifteenth 
•century the formation of the Mirwarl was already in progress. But even long before that 
time it is possible to notice in the Old Western R'ljasthani a Marwan tendency, chiefly 
.characterized by the employment of the dative postposition mlia% to give the meaning of 
the genitive case. In the later stage of the Old Western Rljasth'ni the differentiation 
becomes so marked that it is always possible to say whether a MS. is written under the 
influence of the Gujariti or is of the Marwari tendency. Of the two currents, into which Old 
Western Rajasth 111 ' thus divided itself , the one represented by Gujarati remained generally 
faithful to its source, whilst the other represented by Marwari differentiated to some degree 
from the latter by assuming many peculiarities, which were common to the neighbouring 
dialects of Eastern Rajputana and, in some cases, to Panjabi and Sindhi. The above is the 
reason, for which Old Western Rajasthani has been hitherto explained as merely Old 
Gujarati. The chief characteristics of the Marwari tendency, which existed in later Old 
Western Rajasthani, are the following: 

1 The common substitution of % for a, as in : himUla for hwmida,^ khim for kha^'a, pini, 
for pa ; pa ,a (A diC.) 

2 The employment of the genitive (oblique case)' for the instrumental and vice versa^ 
£is in : sagal^-hi clukkhe^ instr. plur (AdiC.) 

3 The use of the postpositions : rahai>Iirax>rat^ rav^ 

4 The pronominal forms: tuhe for tumlie ; amW, iuwM for amAa, tumJia ; jia for teha^ 
tiha,jeha, jilia. 

6 The substitution of the compound pronouns ti-kd^ ion je^ te. 

6 The substitution of dpa^ Upe for Gujarati ctpam, dpane, when used to give the meaning 
•of the first personal pronoun plural, including the person addressed. 

7 The forms d \ t'na of the cardinals 2, 3, instead of be, trini, 

8 The substitution of the pronominal adverb kadi ion kahi, 

9 The ending -2 of the first person plural of the present indicative, instead of -a5. 

10 The ending of the second and third person singular of the future indicative, 
instead of -isa '^, -isii, 

11 The substitution of the feminine for the neuter with past participles of verbs of 
saying or asking, used without any object expressed, as in: pilcJihi [He] asked ’^(AdiC.) 

All the above peculiarities are found in the MS. AdiC- and a great part of them also 
occur in the MS. Shasht As regards the genitive postposition hanjdd, which Marwari bor- 
rowed from Pax jabi and Sindhi, I have noticed ho traces of it in the texts I have seen. 

When the Old Western Rajasthfini stage finishes and Modern Gujarati and Marwari pro 
perly begin, I am not able to say with certainty. All the MSS. of the later Old Western 


H. H. Dhruva, Op, cit., p, 320, 323, 325. 
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Eiiljasthilni period, which have been available to me, are unfortunately undated and, tn: inr- 
ther evidence is produced, it is impossible to fix any definite limits. Of one thing i am 
certain : that Modern Gujar.iti cannot commence -with Narasingha Meheta, as is eoinm.jnly 
stated. This poet having been born in the year 1413 a. d., was contemporary with Pad- 
manabha, who w'rote his Kdnhadeprabandha, in the year 1456, and it is therefore plain that 
Narasirpgha Meheta too must have written in the same form of Old Western Rajasth. in as 
Padmainibha did That the songs of the former appear now to be couched in a form of 
lan<^uage very nkr to Modern Gujarati, does not affect the question, for it is quite natural 
that they were in due course modernized during the 450 years, through which they have 
come down to us. Judging from the fact that the Old Western Rajasthani poems, uhich 
are known to be dated from the fifteenth century, exhibit a language, which must be at 
least 100 years older than that of the later Old Western Rajasthani MSS.-even Mlowmg 
for the antiquated forms which are commonly employed in poetry,— I have no difficulty m 
holdino- that the Old Western Rajasthani period must have lasted at least as long as the 
end of "the sLxteenth century. But it is very probable that Old Western Rajasthani reached 
beyond this limit; anyhow some of its characteristics certainly did. The passing of one 
language into another being always effected through gradual steps, it is natural that, when- 
ever the older language is made to finish and the younger one to commence, some of the 

features of the former must be found in the early stage of the latter and likewise some of 
the features of the latter in the ultimate stage of the former Confining myself to.Giijaruti, 
Avhieh is more faithful to the Old Western Rajasthani tradition and better known than i. 'ir- 
wari, I would take the following as the principal characteristics marking its existence inde- 
pendent from the Old Western Rajasthani : 

1 Contraction of the vocalic groups a?, aw into c, 5. Ex. : har<; (<lMrai), irato 

2 Substitution of afori, M,in open syllables. Ex. ; trar.a(<tnnni), daMcIo {<dihada'i), 

^ 3 Tendency to shorten the long vowels <?, /, Ex. ; athade (<dfhadai), visare {<visarat), 

.ail sligMy to p»no»to=ia. 

tion Of. the list of words quoted by Sir George Grierson, Op. cit., p. 34/ ff. 

5 Substitution of 5 for s, when the latter was originaUy foUowed by z> ^.Ex .kamge 

< < ^“™^“^J;^2isi,tiorof I when derived from a medial single I of &e Apabhr^ii 5 a. Ex. : mak 
( <mm This process had probably begun since the earliest Old Western Rajastham stage, 
but in no MS. of the latter language the Z-sound is distingmshed from 1. 

7 Loss of the strong form -aS in the nominative singular neuter and substitution of the 

weak form -i?. ... , ,, , , 

8 Introduction of the element - 0 -, as a charactenstie of the plural. 

9 Loss of the termination -as of the first person plural present mdicative and future, 

and substitution of 4e in the former and -n in the latter case. 

10 Substitution of the potential passive in -aya for the original passive m -yaq "»'• 

The information, contained in the present “ Notes,” is chiefly derived from Jama Mbb. 

belonging to the Indian CoUection in the Regia BibHoteca NazionaleCentrale of Elorraee 
(Italy) Beside ‘these, however, I have also u^biW two Jama IVISS. of the India Office 
Libriy, which have been accessible to me through the kindness of the Librarian, Dr. F. W. 
Thomi two Jaina MSS kindly procm-ed to me by the mmiraj Cn Vijaya Dharma S«i, and 
also all ke printed materials, hitherto available on the subject and already reWd to m 
the precedii pages. The following is a list of the chief sources of my mfomation, alpha- 
btticaJlyarrfn^i under abbreviated titles. Works in prose are ^stinguished from those 
in poetry by an asterisk placed before the title. Florentine MSS. are moated by F 
followed by a number, which correspond s to the progressive number under which they are 

u For the sake of simplifleation, I sh^ henceforth leave unmarked the quantity of e o. 
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arranged in Professor Pavolini’s I Manoscritti Indiani della Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 
di Firenze (non compresi nel Catalogo delF Anfrecht). 

Adi . — Balavabodha to the A.dmM’hadeLaricddliaia, Prakrit g/has. From the MS* 
6‘. loGl, c in the India Office Libraiy. 

AdiC. — Adintdliacharitra. From the MS. F 700 (Surapura). 

'' Indr , — Balavabodha to the Indriyapardjaya^atala^ 99 Prakrit verses. From the MS. 
S. IcOl, c in the India Office Library. 

Tp . — V paderamciUbdlcivabodha by SomasnndarasLri. From a MS. kindly lent to me 
by Cri Vijaya Dharma Sori, 120 leaves. Samvat 1567.^‘^ 

Fsh. — EisJiabhadevadJiavohsambandha. From the MS. F 7dS. 

Eal . — Avachiiri to Siddhasenadivakara’s Kalydnamajidhastotra, 44 Sanskrit verses. 
From the MS. F 071, 

Kdnlh. — KdnJiadeprabandlia by Padmaiiabha (JhMora, Samvat 1512-1456 a. d.) Lately 
printed by K. H. Dhrnva (in the ?) I was able to collate it through the 

kindness of Sir George Grierson, who lent to me his own reprint copy of it. 

Chat . — [Navasilidnasahita-']Chaturvinigatijinastavana,21 verses. From a MS. procured 
to me by Cri Vijaya Dharma Suri. Samvat 1667. 

Ja. — Jambmvdmi-naii gltcichliandah, 30 verses. From the MS. F To-?. 

* Dan . — Avachiiri to the DagavaikuUMsfitra. From the MS. F 657. 

Dd, — Dacadiishfdnia, From the MS. F 7 o6'. 

P, — Paichdlchydna, a metrical translation of the first tanira of the Palchatanira, 694 ver- 
ses (including a number of Sanskrit verses, which are now and then interspersed) From 
the MS. F registered in Theodor AufrechPs Florentine Sanskrit Manuscripts 
(Leipzig 1892) . 

it- Pr — ^Paraphrase to the Prakrit Pragnottararatnamdla by llishyuttama, 29 verses. 
From the MS. F T'd'i?. 


'“BA. — Balavabodha to the Bhavavairogyanataka, 104 Prakrit verses. From the MS. F Old. 
^ Mu, — MugdhdvabodkamauJctika, a Sanskrit grammar with explanations in Old Western 
Eajasthani, written in the year 1394 a. d. An account of the Old Western Rajasthnni forms 
occurring in it, is made by Sir George Grierson in LSI., Vol. is, Part ii, p. 353-364. 

* Yog. — Chhayii t^o Homachandra’s Yogacdstra, first four chapters. From the MS. F 618. 
Piatn. — Ratnachncla- ot MaricMda-ni IcatM, 351 verses. Samvat 1571. From the MS. F 766 ^ 
F'i . — Yidyimldsacharitrahj Htrdrandasuri, 174 verses. Samvat 1485. From the MS. F78^, 
Cal. — Qdlibhadracha^'ipai by Sadhuhamsa, 220 verses. From the MS. F 781. 

' — Taba to Jayakirti’s Qllopadegamdld, 116 Prakrit gilh:' s. From the MS, F 791. 

Crd. — BiiliiYdihoAhB,iot]i&(^rdvalcapratikramarasiftra, Samvat 1564. From the MS.F6'^5. 

Shashi . — ^Balavabodha to Nemichandra’s Shasliiicataka, 162 Prrdmt verses. From the 
MS. F 038, 

Besides the above, I have also partially collated several other Florentine MSS.^ which in 
the course of the following pages will be occasionally cited by F followed by their progres- 
sive number in Professor Pavolini’s catalogue. As regard's the chronology ol the above- 
quoted materials, of which most are undated, the following is an attempt to classify them by 
centuries, chiefly based on the comparison with six or seven of them which are dated • 

A. D. 1300— 1400~-'^Kal., *Mu. 

A. D, 1400 — 1500 — Vi., KAnh., Fish,, ' Da 9 ., ^'Yog. 

A. D. 1500 — 1550 — P., Ja,, Ratn., Fal.j '^Cra., '‘Up., *‘'Indr„ *Adi *^'Bh 
A. D. 1550— 1600— Chat., ^‘Shasht., ^J'Adi Ch., *^Pr., ""Dd., *^=gil. 

It is not impossible that some of the MSS. classed under the last period, of which only 
one {CMi) is dated, and this in the year Samvat 1667 (^-A. D. 1611)^ outreach the end of the 
sixteenth century. The MSS., which show ^traces of the Marw^ari tendency, are the five 
following : ^^Kal, ^^Da?., "Up., ***‘Shasht., *^AdiCh. The two last, being more recent in time, 
are naturally affected by Marwari peculiarities in a greater degree, 

(To be continued.) 


Giornale della Societd Asiatka Italiana„ Tol. xx (1907), p. 63-157. 
n At tb© time of sending the present “ Notes ” to the Press, I had collated this MS 
68, corresponding to GAha 300 in the Prakrit original by Dharmadasa. 


. only as far as leaf 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KIXGDOM OF MADITlI. 

By V. BAYGACHAEI, M.A., L.T., HABEAS. 

{Continued from p, 17.) 

SECTION V. 

The Indigenous Paidyan Kings from 1371 to 1500. 

From T;^’hat lias been said in the preceding section, tlie question -^ill naturally sugrOit 
itself as to who the Paildyan kings of this period were ; for as we have already seen, the PaLdyan 
dynasty did exist during this period. Who were the kings then ? How many of them ruled ? 
Did they rule in Madura, as of old ? How did tliej’ distinguish themselves I What 
was their attitude to the Vijayanagar political agents '? We have, unfortunately, very few 
materials from which we can draw any definite conclusions in regard to these important 
questions. 

The Line of Soma Sekhara. 

According to one MS., ‘‘ the Supple, MSJ" of Mr. Taylor, there vras a continuous 
dynasty of Paiid 3 ^an kings from the time of Kamioaila Uda 3 "ar right down to the estal)lishment 
of the Naik Raj. It sa 3 ’’s that iinmediatel 3 ’' after his conquest of the Musalmans and the 
revival of Hindu government and worship, Kampala Udayar, the Vijay^anagar GeiieraF- 
instituted a search for persons of the old Pand 3 'an race, as a result of whidi he caused one 
Soma^ddiara Paijd 3 "a to be crowned. This Soma'^ekliara, it continues, ruled for a space 
of 17 years, and was followed b 3 ^ as many as 14 kings. The last of these, it sa 5 's, was 
Chandra Sekhara Paudya, and it was in his time that a war took ]3lace between the Paixlya and 
theChola chiefs of the day, the result of which was the advent of the NMk Raj in Madura. 
The MS. mentions the number of’ 3 'ears during which each of these kings is said to have 

ruled. The whole can conveniently be expressed in the form of a genealogy : 

Somasekhara (17 years) 

Soma Sundara (35 years) 

1 

Eaja Kimjara (18 years) 

Eaja 'Sekhara (18 years) 

Eama Varma (36 years) 

Varada Eaja (19 years.) 

Knmara iingha (16 years) 

Bhima Sena (40 years) 

I 

Pratapa Eaja (15 years) 

Varaguna Pandya (27 years) 

Kumara Chandra (22 years) 

1 

Varatunga (8 years) 

Kulottunga (19 years) 

Cliaiidra Sekkara (35 years) 


72 3V[S. says that he was “ the general of the Mysore King," He came at the head of the Canarese 

ihS-129S, FirodAiJint. See ilfcKfr. J£<mM.I,p.l23. and the appendix for the translation of the MS,- • ; 
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In other words, there were 15 sovereigns whose rule covered a period of 346 years* 
‘'During this state of things,” continues the MS., “in K. 4533, S. 1354, (1432) year 
Paritdpi, Kottiyam Nagama Naik, hy order of the Eaya, conquered the Pandyan country* 
Afterwards down to Ikmra (S. 1380) Visvanatha Naik ruled the country.” 

It will be at once perceived that, in regard to chronology, this account cannot for a 
moment be believed. Prom the distinct specification of the number of years allotted to each 
king, it vuH be plain that Chandra Seldiara Paiidya, the king, in whose time the invasion of 
Nagama Naik is said to have taken place, must have reigned from 1683 to 1718. And yet in 
the very next line the MS. says that the invasion of Nagama took place in 1432 A.D. How 
could the chronicle seriously maintain that Chandra Sekhara lived, as a computation of its^ 
own dates shews, between 1683 and 1718,and jet that he was conquered by Nagama in 1432 ? 
Further, as we shall see later on, the date 1432 assigned to Nagama Naik and his son Visvanatha, 
that is, to the Naik conquest of the Paodyan kingdom, is too early by a century. The chrono- 
logy, then, of the "'Supple. 3/5'.” cannot be trusted ; but is the hst of the Pandyan kings given 
by it genuine ? So far as the indigenous chronicles are concerned, there are at least three'^^ 
MSS. which, though they do not give any dates, and though they differ in minor details, yet 
generally support the "Supple. MS.'" After giving a good deal of legendary and historically 
valueless matter, one of them says : “ While Kula Vardhana Paiidya was thus ruling, a 
Muhammadan named Badshah invaded the country, conquered it, destroyed temples, and 
drove the Paidyan king to the Western country. Then the Paiidyan kingdom was miserable 
and subject to Musalman rule. Subsequently the Canarese came in large numbers, destroyed 
the Muhammadans, revived the worship in temples, came to the west, called Somasekhara 
Paiidya, a scion of the Paiidya line, crowned him, and then returned to the Canarese country.” 
Soma'ekhara, continues the MS,, ruled “ for some time,” and was then followed by fifteen 
kings. These kings are identical with the kings of the "Supple. 1/5.”; but there are three 
differences between the two chronicles. First, while the Supple. MS. says that the dynasty 
ended with Chandrasekhara, the 15th from Somas6khara, the other MS. says that it ended 
with Chandra Kumara, the son of Chandra Sekhara and the 16th of the line. Secondly, the 
latter MS. gives no date. Thirdly, the latter is, as we shall see later on, a little more detailed 
in regard to the circumstances of the Naik conquest of Madura. In fact its account of the 
conquest places the whole fact in a difierent aspect. The third MS., (called^^ the Paiidya 
Rajas' Purana Ckarita) mentions the same list of kings, but has got its own version of the 
Vijayanagar and Naik conquests. After giving a list of 24 kings previous to the Muhammadan 
ad^ ent, it saj s . VTiile the kingdom was thus ruled, some Muhammadans from the north 
iinder Mulla-'^, captured the countrjr^ ruined the temples, and necessitated Minakshi and 
Suiidare^vara to take refuge in the Malayalam^c country. When things were in this condi- 
tion a Hindu king from the north named Kamanan* ^ overthrew the Muhammadans, reopened 
the temples for worship, and reorganised the daily pfija. Some days after, a scion of the old 
Paiidyan dpiasty who had fled westward, got the help of the kings of Malayalam'^s and 
Mysore, and attacked Kumana. The latter, thereupon, came to an agreement with him 
by which he left the kingdom and returned northward. The Paiidya, Somasekhara, then 
ruled for some time, and was followed by 14 kings. These are exactly the kings mentioned 


These are : 




“i.e., MaJik KSfiir. 


references. 

Resto. Mach MSS. m, p. 15-25. 

™ to this It agrees with the other MSS. see ante section 2. 

+ 5 ,’ • ? ^ course. The MS. is very meagre and vague 
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in the other two MSS, but no dates are given, and the cause of the Naik advent is dismissed 
in the single statement that ‘‘ as Chandra Sekhara had no son, he adopted Tisvanatha 
Naik, and the Raya confirmed this, and sent him as Pa Jyamandaldtipati and Lhakshina- 
simhdsan 'It ipati. ’ ’ 

Another MS. Chronicle, The Pdhdya Pratdpa VamsuvaH, has got its own version of the 
events. It says, after a good deal of legendary matter, that while Kulavardhana'*^ Pahdyan 
was ruling, a Muhammadan named Mullah came from the north, fought with Kiilavardhana, 
seized the kingdom, closed the temples, and spread Muhammadanism everywhere. Then a 
single garland, a single sandal paste and a single lamp 'were left in the holy of holies of the 
Madura shrine, a stone wall was erected in front of the Garbhagraha in both the shrines, and 
the festival idols were taken for safety to Malayalam.*^^ For many a day there was the 
Muhammadan regime. Then two Canarese named Kampai a Udayar and Empana Udayar 
came from the north at the head of a large army, overthrew the Muhammadans, and revived 
worship, as of old, in the temples. The stone wall before the Garbhagraha was then removed 
and lo ! it was found that the sandal paste, the garland, and the lamp were as fresh as if placed 
that very day. The two kings were struck with wonder. I'hey got the festival idols from 
Malabar, revived the old festivals, and thus ruled for many days. 

“ Meanwhile Kulavardhana Paiidya had gone to the west and died there. His son Soma- 
sekhara then proceeded to the Canarese country in the north, had an interview with its kings, 
and proceeding to the court of Kampa’ia’s mastersi Basava D3va Maha Raja, waited on him 
for a year, during which he enjoyed his grace and the favour of his ministers. At the end of 
the year, thanks to the advice of the latter, the Raja presented him with elephants, horses, 
army, etc ; crowned him as the king of the Pandyan kingdom, and wrote to Kampaua Udayar 
to give it over to him. Some svara, thereupon, came to Madura and when three Zai/ias off it, 
sent word to Kampala, who gave him a cordial reception, crowned him, and entrusting the 
kingdom to him, returned to his country. Then Someswara ruled for some time.” 

The MS. then gives this genealogy. It has no dates. It, moreover, gives only 13 kings, 
and many of these are not identical with those mentioned in other MSS. 

Som^wara, 

Kuvalayandha Paiidya 

Varada Raja P. 

Kumara Singh a P; 

Vajra Singha P. 

Bhima Sena P. 

Pratapa Rama P. 

Varaguna Rama P. 

Kumara Chandra P. 

1 

Varatunga P. 

Chandra 'Sekhara P. 

I 

Somesvara P, 

Chandra Sekhara P. 

It will be seen that in regard to the name of the Pandyan king this Ms. diiSars from others. 

^ Cf. the Koyilolugu, 

The term Basava D^.va Maha Rdja is unknown to the inscriptions. The MS. is here unreliable. It may 
Ka +hA f ant that the P^ndya king got back his kingdom from the RIya after waiting on him for a year. 
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“ After Chandra Sekhara the Paudyan kingdom became extinct. For he had no child, 
and Vira Sekhara Chola invaded the kingdom, seized it, and drove hi Tn away. Chandra 
Sekhara, thereupon, went to the Raya and complained, and he sent Nagama Naik to restore 
him. He came, defeated and drove out the Chola ; but, turning traitor, seized the Pai* dyan 
crown himself, and ruled for four years. Then owing to the Raya’s orders, Visvanatha 
Naik came to the south, defeated his father Nagama Naik, and gave back the kingdom to 
the Pai*dyan. Subsequently, however, the Paiidyan, owing to his having no heir and owing 
to his fear that after him his kingdom would be seized by his enemies, adopted Visvanatha 
as his son, gave him the royal seal, and crowned him in Minakshi’s temple. From that time, 
Visvanatha and his descendants ruled the Paiidyan kingdom.” 

The MSS. thus agree in mentioning fifteen kings as the rulers of the PMdyan realm from 
the time of Kampaiia Udayar to the time of Vi;vanatha Naik. Rut, in spite of this agreement, 
the list must be considered a spurious one. Messrs. Nelson and Sewellss solved the problem 
for their part by putting these monarchs to the pre-Musalman period, to, in fact,a Parakrama 
Pai-dya who is said to have been the victim of the Islamites, — a procedure which is directly 
against the account of the MSS., which plainly indicate that they were the successors of Kam- 
pala Udayar. Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, believed in the existence of the kings, but not 
the datesss ascribed to them by the ‘‘ 8up:ple. if/S.” He says that the period of 345 years 
assigned to them cannot be accepted, as it would bring the last Pandyan king “ too low down.” 
Nor is he prepared to believe the date S. 1354 so inconsistently attributed by the MS. to 
Chandra ekhara. He gives three reasons for his contention. First the period of 61 years 
which wiU have to be assigned to the 17 kings in case the date S. 1354 is accepted, is too small 
as the average comes to less than four years. Secondly S. 1354,he surmises, may be a mistake 
of the copyist for S. 1454. Thhdly, Nagama Naik, the founder of the Madura Naik dynasty, 
was, according to many authorities, a general of Krishna Deva Raya in the 16th century. For 
these reasons he adds 100 years to S. 1354 and concludes that the dynasty must have ended 
about S. 145484 1532 A.I). In spite of Mr. Taylor’s opinion, there are certain reasohs 

which wairant the belief that the list of kings is not genuine. It is more than probable that 
the three MSS. were taken from a single source. 


Their Existence doubtful. 

Then, again, aU of them are suspiciously short and vague, and whUe the chronology of 
one IS distmctly absurd, the chronology of the others is a perfect blank. Above all, there is 
a H^lar lack of epigraphical evidence to support the existence of these kings. Had they 
ems e they woidd certmnly have left the marks of their sway in stone or metal, as the kings of 
^ose days mvariably did. A Hindu king without resort to the panegyric of Brahmans and the 

^ medieval age of Indian history, a 

benefactor was as dear as life to 
gs of those days. Charters and grants carved in undying plates, and inscriptions cut 
in undyi^ stone were, for them, the only means of ensuring an eternity of fame and a 

S^wm,^ /r T t bidifferent to such means of reputation in such an 
La a 1 ’"'e do not meet with any inscription of these kings. Only 

one conclusion IS possible,— they had not existed at all. ^ 

If^einfo^ationgivenbythe “ Supple. MS." andother MSS. in regard to theP^Myan 
^ thus dismissed as a fabrication, it ought not to be concluded that 
WaiT m Madura during the period of IJ centuries which we have 

^eyed. We have a^ady seen how during the Muhammadan occupation and rule of Madura 
in the 14th centuiy, kmgs of the P4udyan dynasty continued to rule. We haL s^fC 
according to ^elhom, three of them at least, MSravarman Kuleigkhara 11, (1314-2lT^r 

evidences of their nommal, though not actual sway, and how ss according to Mr Krishna 
11.218-20. ^ « o.S.JgM.n,p. 88 « See A«*e. seotioa 2. 
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Sastri a certain Vira Paudya ruled and distinguished himself during the .same period. We 
maybe sure that, in the time ofKampaiia Udayar’s dymastyandi of the Naik Viceroys u-ho 
followed him, the indigenous kings continued to rule. But we have got few inscriptions of 
this period to enlighten us on the reigning dynasty. 

pafidyan Emigration to Tinnevelly. 

This absence of inscriptions in the name of the Paiidyans between 1370 and 1550 has 
made some scholars suppose that the PaikWans had left Madura. They indeed never 
abandoned the title of “ Lords of Madura’" ; never for a moment thought themselves a.s 
otherwise than the kings of the city of Minakshi and Sunchaesvara, of the city which the halo 
of tradition connected with prehistoric scenes, in which the gods played a more active part 
than men. Kevertheless, they ceased to be the direct rulers of Madura. They shifted their 
headquarters to the district of Tinnevelly, to the town of Tenkasi which they built and beauti- 
fied. Henceforward their immediate activities were in the basin of the Tambraparni and not 
the Vaigai, and their immediate neighboms were the Keralas and not Cholas. The frequency 
of invasions, Ohola as well as Hoysala, Hindu and Muhammadan, Telugu and Canarese, must 
have been the cause of this emigration. Nearness to the historic areas of Trichi and Taujore 
of Coimbatore and 'Dvarasamucha, was a source of constant danger and ceaseless anxiety ; 
and the Musalman conquest must have completed that dread and anxiety which the occupa- 
tion of Madura must have inevitably engendered in the minds of its occupiers. 

The Bftnas established in Madura. 

The Pandyas of the Vijayanagar period, then, ruled in the Tinnevelly District. They, 
however, it should be clearly under-stood, never gave up the title of “ Lords of Madura.” In 
fact it is more or less certain that the chiefs who were in the direct charge of Madura considered 
themselves to he the dependents and feudatories of the PMdyans at Tinnevelly, both of course 
being under the control of the Telugu agents of Vijayanagar-. Who were these chiefs, then? 
Were they the relations of the Paiidyans, or did they belong to a distinct hereditary line? 
It is in answering this question that we find a significant clue in the statement of the Parid. 
riiron. we have ah-eady noted,-— namely that in the middle of the 16th century, T,akkai-| f^ 
Daiidanayaka installed, in Madura, the illegitimate sous of the Paiidyan, Maviliv4na Eaya, 
Kalayar Somanfir, Anjatha PerumM and Muttarasa Tirumali Mavilivaiia Raya ; and that 
these ruled till 1499, when Narasa Naik became the master of the Empire. Now, the Pand. 
Chron. is valuable only in giving us a clue as to the rulers in Madura and nothing more. It 
does not enlighten us as to details. In fact, a minute consideration of it puzzles the investi- 
gator. From its phraseology, for instance, it is inferable that all these four chiefs were- 
brothei-s and crowned at once; that could, of cotii-se, not have happened. The first 
Mavilivana alone would have been brought from Kalayar Koil, and the others should 
have been his successors. They might have been his brothers or sons, or even grandsons 
Then, again, the chronicle implies they were Pandyas. This can be dismissed as false. It 
may be true that they were connected by marriage with the Pdndya royal familv, but thev 
were not Paiidyan except m title. They were, or at least two of them were, as their very name 
shows, Banas. The term Mavilivana Raya was long a puzzle to the historians of Madura. 
Mr. Taylor believed that Mavilivana was identical with MahUbalipuram ! “ The allusion 
to the king of Mavilivana ” he says, ” is made in a passing and familiar way, as to a matter 
very well-kncwn and understood at the time when the MS.s'J was written. The word 
Mavilivanaan vrill not bear an application to the Marava country. The Malay^lam country 
is also radically different in its orthography. There is no independent palaycm of this name in 
our lists. And the only name (within our- knowledge) to which the names agree is M^vali- 
varam, o r the Sev e n Pagodas, n ear Madras, sometimes learnedly termed Mahllbalipuram 

Mr. Taylor refers to the Hist. Gamt Dynast . ; but this applies equaBy to the present m. 
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Besides, on inquiry, it is found, that the people of the country commonly use the words 
Mavalivanam and Mavalivaram, quite indifferently, and interchangeably ; and that there can 
be no reason whatsoever to question the application of the name in our MS. to the place 
called on the spot, more usually Mavalivaram. Hence we presume that the certainty of the 
reference may be taken for granted. We further remember speaking to an intelligent native, 
who, alluding to the ancient division of Soradesam, said, that after the partition of it by a 
Soren king in favour of his son, this part of the country came to be called Soramandalani 
(that is, we suppose Tondamandalam) and that the capital of this latter kingdom - was 
Mavalivaram. This interpretation, however, must be described as absurd. Mr. ISTelson 
w^as happier in his endeavour to clear the mystery. He surmises that, from the fact that 
Mavalivanan is not mentioned in the list of the palayams of the day, it must have been 
the name of some obscure chief, probably a scion of the old Paudyan line. The eminent 
epigraphist, Hao Bahadur V. Venkaiyah was the first to give, with the aid of epigraphy, 
some information which goes to elucidate the early history and activities of the Mavalivana 
kings. 

The Previous History of the Banas. 

He points out that the Baiias or Vanas^s originally owned a kingdom wdiich extended 
as far as Kalahasti in the east and Pungaiiur in the west, i. c., “ the whole of the moderii 
North Arcot District to the north of the river Palar.”Sf> In the beginning of the 10th 
century the great Ch6!a king Paraiitaka I. deprived the Banas of their dominions. One 
branch of them, in consequence, sought their fortunes in the Teliigu country in the 
Guntur District.®^^ Another branch migrated apparently to the banks of the Southern 
Pennar, and gave then new home the name of Vanagopadi. Chiefs of these branches 
e\ddently continued to acknowledge allegiance to the Ch6:a Emperors of the 10th, 11th, 
12th, and 13th centuries.Qi With the decline of the Chola Empire the Vanada Rayars, 
like other feudatories, displayed a spirit of disaffection, and one of them, whose inscrip- 
tions are found at Kudumiamalai in the Pudukottah State, and who reigned from 
1243 to at least 1278, claims to have defeated the Chola monarch. In later times, the 
Banas seem to have gone further South and settled in the Madura District, w^here we 
find inscriptions of Mavilivana Rayars in the 16th century.”92 Mr. Gopinatha Rao, the 
Superintendent of Archaeology in Travancore, is more explicit in describing the circumstances 
of the Bana advent and advancement in the district of Madura. ‘‘ About the 
beginning’J3 of the 13th century a. d.” he says, “ when the Chola supremacy was 
getting weakened, and the Paiidyas were rising in importance, a chief of Nadu Nadu (or 
Magadhai Nadu), Raja Vanakovaraiyan by name, rebelled against his overlord, and seems 

0, H, MSS,, II, 140-44. Mr. Taylor often writes absurdity and this is a good illustration 

of it. 

ss Madr, Ep. Eep, 1903, 1906 etc. Tiruvallam was ancient Vanapuram in North Arcot District. 
The connection with Mahdbalipuram is a pure fancy and there is no clue to any extension of territory as far 
as that place. {Ep, Rep. 1904, p. 16), Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, 230-8 contains a very detailed account of the Banas 
and thejr emigrations. 

Ep. Rep. 1906-7, p. 79, An insc. at Tiruvallam of the 9th century- says that the Bdnas were the 
masters of 1200 villages of Vaduga vali ; e., the road of the Vadug^s or Telugus. {S. hid. Insc, III p. 

90-91 and 95-96) A Ch6la king of the 10th century changes the name of their region on the Palar at the 
instance of a M^valiv^na R^ya to his own name Viranarayanacheri {Ibid, 11, p. 389). See also Ep.>. Ind. 
XI pp. 222-229, for five B^na insc. from Gudimallam. 

Mr. Venkaiyah says that a descendant of this branch was at Kondavtdu in the 12th century a. r>» 
SeeJS?^. JRejp. 1899-1900,para85 ; 1900, etc. 

91 Eg. Rep. 1906-7, p. 79-80 gives some instances. See also Ep, Ind. Vol. XI, p. 239. 

92 ^)g. No. 585 and 587 of 1902. 93 rprav. Arch, Series, p. 53. 

Sendamil, HI, 423-432. Magadhai N^du is the region between Trichinopoly and S, Arcot districts. 
See Ep, Ind, ATI. and XI, p. 239-40 for detailed examination of the term. 
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to have joined the Pandya king.”s»^ Mr. G. Rao surmises that, in return for this invaluable 
service, the Paiidyas apparently left the Madura country in charge of their ne-n- ally the 
Vanak&varaiyan ; and “ changed their capital from Madura to Tinnevelly.” 

Etna Chiefs of Madura 1400 to 1550. 

In the paucitj' of Paiidyan inscriptions in the 15th century in Madura and in the frequen- 
cy of Vana inscriptions, he finds unmistakable proofs of his theory. “ We see from about 
S. 1375 (1453 A. D.), inscriptionso«oftheMavalivanadaRayars, ofwhomoneUrangavillidan 
Mivalivanadar^yan calls the country his own. The next person of this dynasty appears 
to be one Sundarattoludaiyto Mavalivanadarayan, the son of Tiramahrunjolai, Mavali- 
vanadai'ayan. It seems to me that the Mavalivaiiadarayars of the Band, Qhron. must 
refer to these kings. Gopinatha Rao further says that the second of these two chiefs, Avho 
bore a few of the Vijayanagar fiirwdas and lived about S. 1398 (1475 a. d.), must have 
been the opponent of Narasa Naik during his reputed invasion of the Paudyan kingdom some 
time about this date. Either^’^ the Mavalivanadarayan was defeated by the Vijayanagar 
general and then dubbed himself with the Vijayanagar birudas, or he defeated the latter 
and assumed, as the conqueror, the Vijayanagar birudas ; which of these was the case, it is 
not easy to say in our present state of knowledge of the history of that period. But that 
the chieftains of this family held or were suffered to hold the Madma country under them is 
certain. Por inscriptions of a second Sundaratholudayan Mavalivanadarayan are found in 
several places, such as Tirupallani, Alagar Koil, Kalayar^s Koil etc., till so late a period as 
S. 1468 (1645 A.D.).” It will be thus perceived that, whatever might be the case of Kalayar 
Somanar and Anjatha Perumal, the other two MavalivSnas of the Paiidyan chronicle are 
historical figures ; and it is not improbable that the PM.dyan that made grants in the 
Gonjeevaram temple Avas a Mavahvana Raya, who, unable to endure the overbearing nature 
of the SSluvas, rose against them and marched as far as Gonjeevaram,^ but only to l>e 
beaten and driven by Baluva Narasingha and his general Narasa Naik. 

Their relations to the PaMyans of Tenkasi. 

The Paiidyas of the Vijayanagar period, then, confined themselves, if we are to depend 
mainly on inscription lore, to the Tinnevelly district. They still of course had claims over 
Madura as the Vanadarayas were originally their aUies and later their vassals. But they did 
not directly rule the Madura country. In Tinnevelly, they distinguished themselves as great 
builders and rulers from the middle of the 14th century to the end of the first quarter of the 
17th century. The researches of scholars have elucidated and defined the history of the 
various sovereigns of the line. Bishop Galdwell, the foremost authority on the history o f 

93 See Ep. Ind, XI, p. 240 footnotes. It will be seen from this that Maravannan Sundara PMdya I 

<1216-36) is styled ‘Vanada Rayan’; while JatSvarman Sundara Pandyal,had an officer named Vikrama 

pahdya Vfinada Rdyan. Vanada R&ya thus became the title both of the Pfiadyan king and his nobles. 

90 For one such inscription see Trav. Arch. Series, 46. It belongs to the MahSmantapa of the Anda! 
temple at Srivilliputtflr. Insc. 113 and 121 of 1903 are other examples. 

97 Or, as Venkaiyah says, perhaps he helped “ the contemporaneous Patdyan princes Sri Vallabha and 
Kula^Skhara to set up a show of Ptodya sovereignty.” Up. Ind. XI, p. 240 ; Ep. Rep. 1908-9, pwa. 32 - 
and 1909-10, para 38. 

95 Madr. Ep. Rep . . 1903, p. 18 and 19. Nos. 685 and 587 of 1902 which are in the Alagar ^ple say 
that in 1530 {Manmatha, which is wrong) and H$mlambi (this is also wrong) he made gifts of land. _ 

99 Ep. Rep. 1907, p. 84, para 67. The inscription is in the EkSmbaranfitha temple. “It is not 
unlikely that he (the Pfindya) took advantage of the weakness of the central Government *t Vijayana- 
gara and occupied Gonjeevaram for a short time." 
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Tiniievelly, was the first to attempt a connected account of the Pahdyas of this period. He 
gives a list of eight sovereigns from 1365 to 1623, From an inscription at Kottar in South 
Travancore he points out that the first of these, Parakrama Pafidyani'^'o by name, came to 
the throne in 1363 A.D. It was in his reign, says Caldwell, that Kampaia Udayar’s 
reduction of the South must have taken place. It was in his time also that the Bahmani 
King Mujahid Shah^ imitated the exploits of Malik Kafur, and instituted a plundering 
raid throughout “the countries between Vijayanagar and Cape Comorin." 


The Tenkisi Dynasty 1365-1500. 

Prom 1374 to 1431 Bishop Caldwell is unable to assist us, but Mi'. Sewell points out 
from an inscription^ near Bamnad and another in the Sankara Narayana Taluk in 
Tinnevelly District, that two kings, Vira Paudyan and Kulaiekhara Paiidyan, ruled suc- 
cessively in 1383 and 1402, while Eielhom mentions a Konerinmaikoud^i Vikrama Paiidya, 
who came to the throne between June and July 1401 . The second in Dr. Caldwell’s list is 
Ponnum-Perumal-Parakrama Pai.dyan‘* who came to the throne in 1431. Dr. Caldwell then 
gives the following list. 


Vira Paiidya 
Vira Pahdya 
Parakrama P. 
Vikrama Paiidyan 
Vallabha Deva alias 


1437- ? 
1475-1490 
1516- ? 

■ 1543-1665 


(at least) 


) 


1665-1610 


Ati Vira Bama. P. 

Sundara Pandya 1610-1623 

During these reigns, concludes Dr. Caldwell, the Vijayanagar kings were the suzerains* But 
** I think it may be assumed that they did not interfere much in the internal affairs of the 
country, that they contented themselves with receiving tribute and occasional military help^ 
and that the principal result of their suzerainty was that the various petty states included 


i'30 It is highly probable that this was Jatavarman FarSkrama FSudya whose inscriptions found at 
Nagar Koil shew that he came to the throne in 1357-8, according to Kielhom {Ep, Ind, VII), 

1 Madr, Manul; Briggs* PeriMia, etc. 

2 See for these inscriptions Sewell’s AiUiquities I, 302, and 306. The former was found in the S. 
wall of the SabhSmantapam of Tirutt^akosamangai temple, 8 miles S. W. of RlmnSd, It is dated S. 
1305 (Rudirotkari). The 2nd is a grant of lands and tolls by “ Tribuvana Ghakravarti KulasSkhara DSvar 
in S. 1324. It is a grant in Karivalamvanda Nallur, N. of Sankara Narayana Koil, but the king was at 
Vasudevanallur, when he ordered the grant, as is proved by Ext. I in Trav^ Arch, Series, p. 45, 

^ From a Tenkasi inscription according to a local tradition he was the son of a KSsi Kanda ParA- 
krama Pandyan, whose existence, however, is doubtful. See Sewell’s Antiquities, II, p. 224 and Caldwell’s- 
TinneveUy. 

i From two inscriptions at Sri-Vaikuntamin Tinnevelly. 

^ Based on a Mack MS.; and an inscription of 1490. 

s An inscription at KuttMam. 

' Caldw^ gives no authority for him. According to him Vikrama’s immediate successor was the 
famous Ati Vtra Rfima Pkndyai, but Mr. Nelson mentions an inscription at SriviJliputtCir (Sewell’s AnUq» 
L, 105), which records a grant in 1546 by a Parakrama Pdndya. (Sewell’s iilniigr, II, p, 224). Caldwell’s 
authority for placing Ati Vira Rama’s accession in 1566 is a KuttSlam inscription, dated in his 40th 
year, 1605. Sewell points out, however, a Tenkfisi inscription giviog the date of the beginning of his- 
reign as 1662. 1610 is fixed by Caldwell as the date of Ati ViraRama’s death and of Sundara Pandya's* 
accession on the authority of Bumell, who got the information from a copper plate grant belonging to a 
matt in Tanjore Dt. (which is the m/ott referred to here ?). 
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within their nominal rule were protected from foreign invasion and their propensity in 
fighting with one another kept in check. Subsequent researches^ have added much to the 
information given by Caldwell. It has been said that the first king of this line according to 
Caldwell was ParakramaPai^dya (1365) and the second Ponnumperumal Parakrama Paiidya, 
who came to the throne in 1431, and that Mr. Sewell added the names of two kings between 
1365 and 1431. Mr. Krishna Sastri confirms!® the additions of Mr. Sewell. Only he says, on 
the authority of an earlier inscription, that Kule56khara!! ruled in 1396 a.d. The Parakrama 
Paiidya, whom Caldwell attributes to, year 1431 the really ascended the throne in 142212 A.n. 
and ruled for a space of 42 years till 1465 a. d. 

Arikssari Parakrama 1422-65. 

From a large number of inscriptions concerning him at Kuttalam and Tenkasi, 
we find that Arikesari Parakrama is a celebrated figure in the history of the later 
Pacdyan kingdom. As the builder of the important and historic temple of Visvana- 
thaswami at Tenkasi, “ the Benares of the South,” which, ever since his time, was the 
capital of the Paiidyas, he will ever live in the history of Indian religion and art. The story 
goes that god Visvanitha of Benares appeared to him in a vision, and asked him, as his own 
temple in distant Benares was dilapidated, to build a new temple at Tenkasi, on the banks of 
the holy Chitra Nadhi, in the Tennar Nadu. The king accordingly commenced the building 
of a shrine in S. 1368. It was a huge undertaking, and occupied, from the laying of the 
foundation to the completion of the pinnacle, the long space of seventeen years, 
and did not cease with the king’s death.!! Parakrama Paudya was a great devotee of 
Siva, and he signalised his piety by constructing, in addition to the Tenkasi temple, a sabha at 
Jayantipura, a mcMcLpcL to each of the gods at Marudhur and Senbagavanam, and by bestow- 
ing liberal endowments on the Sahtesvara temple at Tinnevelly. Arikesari Parakrama was 
not only a builder and devotee, but in the view of Mr. Gopinatha Bao, a great soldier and an 
important political figure of the age. An inscription aflSlrms that he was the conqueror over 
the chiefs of Singai, Anurai, Irasai, Semba, Vindai, Mudali, Virai and Vaippar. Mr. G&pi- 
Uatha Rao believes that he was also the enemy of the celebrated Narasa Naik, the father of 
Krishna Deva Raya. “ In all the Vijayanagar grants of the second or Tuluva dynasty, Narasa 
Nayaka, the father of the distinguished Krishna Deva Raya, is said to have defeated a king 
of Madura named Manabhusha. We know that Narasa lived about the time of the first usurpa- 
tion of the Vijayanagar kingdom by Saluva Narasimha^^ about 1470 a. n., and 

B Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, p. 54. 

2 See Madr. Ep. Rep. 1906, p. 72 which gives an account of the Puduk6ttah plates, which are an im- 
portant document in this period of P3.ndyan history ; (Ep- Eep, 1908-09, p 85-86.) 

w Ep» Rep, 1908-9 ; p. 100, Mr. Krishna Sastri here sums up all the infonnation in regard to the 
P&ndyan dynasty of Tiimevelly , 

11 Inscription No. 270 of 1903, 

12 Madr, Ep, Rep. 1909-10, p. 100 ; Trcm. Arcih. p. 44. According to Keilhom, Arikesari ascended the 
throne between 10th June 19th July 1422, as proved from astTonomical calculations (See- Ep.Jnd, Vll) 
Keilhom mentions a Vira Pindya MSravarman, whose inscriptions are found at Tenktsi, KSlayar Koil 
end Tiruvadi, who came to the throne, according to his calculation, between March and J uly 1443, and 
ruled tin at least 1457. {Ep. Ind. VII). 

^ For some minor differences between Mr. E^ridina Sastri and Mr, Gopind.tha Rao in rega d to the 
of the phraseology of the inscription describing the building of the temple, see, Ttq/9. A cA- Seriesf 

p.62. 

1^ This is wrong. The S^luva usurpation took place only about I486. Narasa> however, lived about 
1470. But he could not have met Parakrama, as the latter died in 1465. 
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distinguished himself in the latter’s service. This period agrees very well with that of a 
Parakrama Pai.dya.”i- One other theory of the same scholar may be noted in this 
connection, — a theory which is, in my opinion, entirely untenable owing to its violation of 
accepted tradition. ‘‘ In the section of stray Tamil verses called Taniprdaitirattu, a verse 
praising a king named Manabharai'a, said to be the composition of the Tamil poet 
Pugal.endi, is found. If this name refers to Arikesari Parakrama Pai-dya D3va, the age of 
Pugal.endi will become the last quarter of the 16th century a. d. “ But tradition,” he 
acknowledges, “ places him at the beginning of the 12th^^ century a.d,” 

Alagan Perum^l Kula^^khara till 1473. 

On the death of Arikt sari Parakrama, his younger brother Alagan Perumal Kula-ekhara 
Deva, who had already shared with his brother the duties and dignities of royalty for 
more than three decades — for two inscriptions clearly prove that he began to reign in 
1429, — succeeded him as the chief king. It is not improbable that he was the great Pardya, 
who signalised his reign by marching as far as Conjeevaram in 1469 and was evidently 
compelled to retreat by fealuva Narasingha and his general Narasa Naik. This, hcw'ever, 
remains yet to be proved. A builder like his predecesscr, he constructed an audience hall in 
the Visvanatha temple, and completed the tew er v hich b ad been left unEniehed by his brother. 
His reign seems to have ceased abcut 1473 a.d., when evidently his sen Alagan Perumal 
Parakrama D3va assumed the sovereignty. Like the large majority of the kings of the age, 
he had a colleague in one Parakrama Kula tkharai • w'hose period of co-operation, however, 
is completely overlapsed by the period of his superior. 

Alagan Perum!:! Par krama 14734516. 

Alagan Perumali'^ Parakrama ruled till 1516, and was therefore the sovereign who 
must have been ruling at the time of Nirasa Naik’s usurpation in 1501. 

(To be Continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEZOAE : MAOTCCI’S " COKCIAL STOKE.’* 

In his UoTia do Mogor Manucci has several 
references^ to the bezoar (Pers. pddzahr) or * poison 
stone,' ' a hard concretion found in the stomach of a 
^ild goat of the Persian province of L§r, He used 
it with beneficial effects when treating a female 
patient at Lahore c. 1673, and employed it, after 
he settled at Madras, in a special remedy which 
bore his name. The fame of Manucci s * patent * 
medicine reached the ears of C. Biron, a French 
Burgeon. Biron spent about sis months in India in 
1701-1702, chiefly at Pondicherry and Chandamagar. 
On his return to Europe he published a short 
account of his travels with many curious and 


interesting notes on the minerals, plants, animals, 
etc., that had attracted his attention.^ He has a 
chnpter on “bezoerd” stones and a long account 
of the properties of the Goa or Caspar Antonio 
stone. I have also, ” he adds, 3 a cordial stone 
composed by Manouchi, a Doctor of Madras on the 
Coromandel coast. He sells it at a Crown an 
ounce. I do not know what it is made of ; this 
Doctor makes a great secret of it. 

H. Hosten. 

[“ Manooch’s stones" were also known to Lockyer 
in 1711. See Trade in India, p. 268. R. C. T.] 


13 Ibid, 53. 

18 There were other PAndyan kings who had the same title. See Eg. S. Ind. Inscs. Ill, 56. Madu 
Oazeiteer, 32 

1- i. e., JatilaVarman Kulasekhara, who came according to Keilhorn between November 1479 and 
November 1480 and whose 20th year was 1499. 

i‘^ The history of this series of kings however is not so easily defined. There are so many Kula '^kharas 
and Parakrama PAydyas mixed together in the inscriptions that the whole period is one of hopeless 
confusion. But I hope that the verison I have given here is fairly correct and complete. See Trew 
Arch, iSferies and Ecp. 1909-10, p 100-102, etc. 

1 ^toriado Mogor, edited by W.Irvine, I. 54, II. 178, 431, HI. 199. 

2 Curmitez de h Natwre etdel "AH, Paris, Jean Moreau, 1703. 


3 p. 199. 
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‘‘ DHARAXI OR IXDIAX BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS. 

Translated from the Tibetan, 

By L. a. Waddell, c.b., l.l. d. 

The cult of protective sj)ells, in the form of magical texts, has been shown by me ehewhere 
to be widely prevalent throughout Buddhism in all its sects, and to have played an important 
practical part in that religion from its commencements Such texts under the name of Paritia 
or Dkarani are in universal use by all sections of Biiddliists, — “ Southern ’’ as well as 
^‘Northern,’' — and I there adduced evidence, almost unimpeachable, to show that some of 
these spells were used by Buddha himself. 

I also described the early widespread use of these spells amongst the amulet-loving people, 
not only of India but of the adjoining lands, that embraced Buddhism. It is also attested by 
the fact that the great bulk of the ancient Sanskritic manuscripts recovered from Central Asia 
by Sir Aurel Stein and others consist mainly of fragments of these protective texts, the 
originals of several of which are as yet unknown. 

The interest and historical importance of these sj)ells is not merely Buddhistic. Most of the 
charms and their associated rituals {sadliana) exhibit elements which, like those of the AtJiarva- 
veda, are manifestly pre-Buddhist and even pre-Vedic, and afford some insight into the 
religion of pre- Aryan India. Especially interesting in this regard are the vestiges thus 
preserved of the animal-gods; e.cj,, the Garuda, dating manifestly to the earliest nomadic and 
pre-historic ^hunting’-stage of primitive society, and the references to the early anthropomor- 
phic ' mother’ -fiends, (Raksinl) , also pre-Vedic, and dating to the matriarchal and more 
settled stage of early civilization ; as well as the light that is shed upon the evolution of 
many of the Brahmanical gods of the Vedic and later periods. Thus several of the gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon are disclosed by these contemporary texts in early or transitional forms, 
and in the process of being clothed by the hands of the Brahmans vith the functions and 
attributes of popular aboriginal gods and genii, in regard to which prototypes Brahmanical 
literature is more or less silent. 

As little of this Dharani Literature has hitherto been published for W estern readers,- and a 
oreat mass of it exists in Tibetan texts translated with remarkable fidelity from the Sanskrit, 
it has been suggested to me that translations of some of these Tibetan versions into English 
would be acceptable to students of Oriental religion and mythology. I accordingly offer 
here an instalment of these texts and their translations. 

The Tibetan material now available in Europe for this purpose is immense. The British 
collections in the national libraries are especially full, as they have been greatly increased by 
the large accessions collected by me during the Lhasa Expedition of 1904 , whioh included 
several sets of the “ Dharani Pitaka as well as the series contained in three sets of the great 
Mahayana Canon (Ka-gyur), in the Encyclopedic Commentaries (Tan-gijiir), and in numerous 
separate texts, mostly in duplicate or triplicate. 

1 The “ DhdranV* Cult in Buddhism, its Origin, Deified literature and Images: Ostasiatischen Zeitschrijt, 

1912^, ^5^0 Parittd several have been translated by Gogerly.— “ Collected Writings ” edited by 
A. S. Bishop, Colombo, 1908. Of Dharani a few have been translated or summarised from the Sanskrit 
by ii. L. Mitra (^*Nepalese Buddhist Literature'^' 1882>, by Max Muller (Usntsa^vijaya D) ; by R. Hoemle 
{ Mahd-mayurl in Bower M8P), From the Chinese, a few by S. Beal (Catena) ; by H. Kern (Sacr^ 
Books of the East, XXIJ ; and a list of others contained in the Chinese Tripitaha is given by B. Nanjio 
(Catalogue). Of the Tibetan collections, the titles of several are given by CsomaKorosi Analysis 
in Asickio Researches XX) and more fully by J. J. Schmidt {Index, St, Petersburg 1848^, and for part 
of those in the Tan-gyur by F. W. Thomas (Sddhanas in « Museon, ” Louvain, 1903^ and Dr. P. Cordier 
{in his Catalogue of the Tan-gyur Collection, Paris 1909^ From the Uigur Dr. F, W. K. Muller has 
translated a few {Uigiirka, II Berlin 1911.) 

3 ** Tibetan MSB. collected in the Lhasa Mission,*^ Asiatic Quarterly Review 1912, 80-113. The collection 
was dispersed between the libraries of the India Office, British Museum, Oxford and Cambridge Umversities. 

4 Hiuen Tsiang's Records (Beal) II. 165, Watters, do, 11, 100 ; Ivem*s Manual Indian Buddhism 40, 
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The texts which I have selected at present are vith one exception (No. G)'* now published 
and translated for the first time and relate especially to the Garuda, which is characterised in 
the title by its beak/ That monstrous bird, which incorporates a sun-myth as well as a 
thunderstorm-myth, from its wides^mead prominence amongst primitive people in remote 
antiquity, presumably was regarded as the supreme spirit in prehistoric times. It is the Phoenix 
or Feng of the Chinese in its combat with the dragon-spirits (the ndgas of India) who withhold 
the rain ; it is the grr2/p5 of the Greeks and the ?’oc or mJcli or simurgli of the Persians. In the 
ancient Indian Buddhist sculptures at Sahchi and elsewhere it figures prominently in 
antipathy to the ndga^^ and in process of being absorbed into Buddhist mysticism. Whilst 
into later Brahmanism it has been incorporated to form the car of Vishnu and as the symbol 
of victory to surmount the standards and banners dedicated to that god by the Imperial 
Guptas and other would-be Chakra varta emperors. In No. 2 the appearance and functions 
of the bird are described.^'* 

By No. 6 important light is tlmovii upon the genesis and evolution of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara,, the so-called ‘ Queen of Heaven' and 'Mother of the (celestial) Buddhas.’ 
The identity of Ta,ra, with the goddess Usuisa-Vijaya was pointed out by me long ago." Now, 
in this Dhdrani Tarl is identified with Durga (who also bears the title of Vijaya) and 
Kali and most of those other ‘Mother’ she-devils of pre-Vedic times, who have in later 
days been imported into and incorporated with Brahmanism. She is moreover especially 
identified vith the Garuda under the title of the “ Female Thunderbolt-Beak," Vajratunrii. 

In form, these DJidrafis or spells are generally given the shape of the orthodox Bud- 
dhist siitra. They purport to have been recited in the usual way by Anancia at the ‘ First 
Council,' the place and circumstances where they were ‘ delivered ' is usually mentioned ; and 
the words of the spell are often put into the mouth of Buddha himself. The incantatory 
formulas, constituting ma7itra^ or spells-proper, are in a crude style of Sanskrit, with recurring 
cabalistic ejaculatory w’orcis, such as are also found in Brahmanical mantras, 

1. The Iron Thunderbolt-Beak. 


Ta jraAolia-iiin da Dhdra ni. 

[India Office Tibetan texts (Waddell Collection) No. 17 Vol. Z. (19). No. 261 in my list 
n ‘ Tib. MS.' loc. cit.] 


Om ! In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya vajra lolia-tunda ndma dhararfi: in the 
Tibetan speech Phags-pa rdorje gnam-lchags kyi mch'u [or “ The noble Iron-Thunderbolt- 


Beak of the Sky."] 

Salutation to Buddha and all the Boddhisattvas ! Thus have I heard. The Blessed 
One having gone into the country of Magadha passed through ‘ the mango-grove.' Leaving 
the mango-grove he sat down in the rock-cave of the Indra hilF . Then 'Sakra the most power- 
ful of the gods together with the [gods of the] directions, came to the outside of the place 
where The Blessed One was and saluted the feet of The Blessed One. Then Brahma and 
\Tshau and Indra (Sakra) and the four great kings [of the Quarters] thrice circled around The 
Blessed One and besought him saying :^0 Bhagvan we, all assembled, beseech you to 


« illustrations, see n,y article on 

f “ ^e In^n Bu<^ist Cult of Avalokita and Tara,” J. B. A. S. 1894, 83, No 4 
s Indra-satla-guhd in the Rajgir TTing ’ ’ ' 
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cai^ture the heart*^ of the Nagas to disperse their thunderbolts so that the malignant 
Xagas may not destroy the harvest, with manifold despoliation. Turn them aside, the wind 
and hail of the clouds, that they do not destroy eveiything, that the flowers and fruits and 
the harvests be preserved from injury. We beseech you to utter the spell called ’* The Iron 
Thunderbolt -Beak of the Sky.” We beseech The Blessed One for the welfare of all beings 
to bestow upon us this gift ! 

The Blessed One [then] spoke thus to Brahma, Vishnu and Indra, and the Pour Great 
Kings [of the Quarters], Honourable Sirs ! for the welfare of all beings I shall utter it as a 
blessing [like one ?] of the noble truths. Then Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra and the four great 
kings heard the mantras of the dMranl [as follows ]: 

Salutation to the Three Holy Ones 1 

Salutation to Buddha Sakya-niuni, to all the completely perfect Tathagata Arhants. 

Salutation to all the great Magical powers^'^ for compelling the calm of the glorious here- 
after.^^ 

Salutation to the highest in the three worlds. 

Matlia maiha pramathd (tmce), jvalita bhikrita vajra jvaya jvaya : Malitivaya ciryapara- 
hxtma, Jcotarajaya, pramabhavavuma, pramasare ! Bho hlio ndga dipa dipa! Bltlsivammadha 
pramadliane namur blianan spliotayana lima hum phat phcti ! . . . <f?c. <bc. Hantit sarva- 
dushfambhasvoddyahridaya mahye:,aTejiladitrikidaradi(.mlianalianaliu>hp}iat . . .cC*c. 

This what you have just now heard is ‘‘ The glowingi- Iron Thunderbolt -Beak of the 
Sky.” It will break all the malignant Nagas, and convert evil things into sweet i)erfumes. 
It will madden and destroy [evil] . . . &c. 

At the same time, he called forth by name [the following spirits to receive his commands : 
The Xaga-^ng of the ocean Mataiiga, the A^flg^a-king [known as] the ' Hooded One ’ 
{OWatra), the great ‘ Enchanter. Ten billions, one thousand millions and one hundred 
thousand saluted the feet of the Bhagavan who, after those Nagas had formed an outer 
assembly [said unto them] “ Guard ye all the beings of the world (Janibudvipa) the flowers 
and fruit and harvests, the trees, leaves and branches ! Free them from wind, hail and 
excessive drought ! Make timely rain to fall ! By your own vow, by the vo\v to your 
tutelaries and to the Tathagata, guard these for ever henceforth ! Each of you becoming 
entirely perfect in mind do no injury to man.” . . .&c., &c. 

2. The Bed-copper Beak. 

[India Office. Tibetan text (Waddell Colin.) No. K. 17, VoL Z. (18) ; 

No. 265 in my List]. 

In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya ghadsaprataii bhandxi-gMtd hadu brifachakhadh- 
ayti ; in the Tibetan speech 'p’ags'-pa zahs-gi rnokhi dmar-pos gdug-pai phyogs fams-cliad gnon 
par byed-pa kes-bya-hat gzuns [i,e, “ The Dharaoi of the noble Red Beak of Copjper, 'who expels 
the mischief in all the directions.”] 

Salutation to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ! Salutation to all the noble ones {arym ) ! 
Salutation to all the Buddhas of the directions, to all the Bodhisattvas and hearers ! Saluta- 
tion to the Blessed One. Tathagatha Arhanta, the completely perfect Buddha, Sugata the 
fearless one whose words discipline humanity, the most high one, the leader of gods and men ! 

® Or ‘ spirit,* ‘heart,* or ‘essence/ Tib. siim-po. Secondarily it means vajra or thunderbolt, also the 
bluejewel of Indra— Jlt’u-po. 

Literally “the other side’* [of life]— pa~rol zib-gyU gmn-pai mtu-po. The word which I have trans- 
lated ‘compelling,' namely gnon-pat literally means to suppress to ‘overcome by force,* and is frequently 
used in magical operations (c/. Jaeschke, Tib^ Bid,, 307.) 

^ ^Bar-ha, Mfu-ch^e-iua, 
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vSalutation to tlie faces of the thousand Buddhas ! Salutation to the illustrious Bearer of the 
Thunderbolt (Vajmpam), 

This sx^eech was thus heard by me : — ^The blessed One was seated at the hermitage of the 
reed-grove^ ^ by the sheet^^ of lotuses on the bank of the river Ganges, in comiDany with a 
great retinue of monks and novices. 

At that time all the people were overpowered by disease caused by the ndga (dragons)'^~ 
and xirayed [to Buddha] for the terrific supernatural xiower of the noble Red-copper Beak, so 
that the eight x^lagues of the hot countries should not increase their fury, is carry off, upset, 
suck up the blood and flesh (of the people) ; that the angry flood of consuming fiery waves 
might not descend [further]. [Here part of the Shaman’s operation in exorcising the Nagas is 
indicated.] 

By throwing the iron-naili» the parah'Sed limbs vflll despatch their accumulated stupe- 
faction to the cemeteries. By throwing up theseed^o the diseases of the eight great Nagas 
will be ejected and the stupefying wounds over the earth be purified. 

He [* the Beak ’] has the head of the Oaruda bird with a body of copper.^i He feeds over- 
head. He has a beak of copper 990 fathoms long. He devours anyone of the four races of 
Nagas. He craves for blood and hail^s and water. He stares fiercely with red eyes. He 
crunches [even] the gods. He laps up the marrow of things. He sends suddenly23 ulcerous 
diseases. He subdues the foundations of the three worlds. He scatters the poison of fearsome 
diseases. Below, he strikes vndespread panic into the lower hells ; above, he sinks down 
the highest of beings. He splits down the six thousand kinds of plague. He lays low the 
thousand kinds of N agas of the interior [of the earth]. For these reasons there is [amongst the 
disease-causing Nagas] fear of his appearance and re-appearance. 

Then Vajrapani besought the Blessed One, the beneficent ascetic, [saying] 0 Sugata, 
pray have compassion on the six classes of beings, pray set them free from their disease and 
distress ! Pray set them free from the disease of passion, pray kill the fire of anger, pulverize 
the rock of arrogance, clear away the darkness of ignorance, the poison of disease, dehver from 
the thousands of disease-demons ! ” 

Thus having supplicated, [the Buddha], in compassion seeing [the distress], acted at 
heart.24 [Seeing] Vajrapani miserable and the torments of the fierce disease, the state of the 
bodies of all, the [disease-siiirits] breaking [their] promises and vows had tormented by sickness 
and enfettered vdth the thread of passion [Buddha-exclaimed], Come all [diseases siDirits] I 
swiftly come near here I I shall explain. Be advised.” Thus he commanded. 

Then through Vajraxiaai’s [request ?] there arrived near, distressed at the commands 
of the Victorious One, to attend the presence of the Victorious one, the eight classes of the 
Raksa-mother fiends^^ [also ^ he or they] called The swift-goer of the depths, the middle and 


It Jam-bRlid -Skt nala There was a hermitage of this name on the Ganges near Vais^li 
Or coverlet : kumba (.?), 

Literally ‘possessed of the eight limbs or arms,’ which the Dictionaries state is the Ganaes 
‘ defined m the Dictionaries as ‘disease caused by Nai/as;* also leprosy, ku^ta ^ 

IS fi7iad kr'o’ho, literally ‘furious spirit.' i ^ 

iQhags-lyi gzer == Skt. klla, a form of Indra’s bolt. 20 also ‘ lines’ or ‘spots/ 

Jewish mythology Brass is symbolic of irresistible weapons Dan. 2, 39 ; Mic. 4, 13 ; Zech.*6 1 
~ Chxi-ser, may also mean ‘yellow water’ or ‘putrid water.* 

Bur<hu which may also read ‘by (his) bolts.’ 

24 The construction here is very involved and obscure; and Buddha is not mentioned 

bloodthirsty a being should uot be dir^ly 

literally = god or spirit 4- mother (or not) y fiend /nttea) can read 
are not gods ?.e. but the eight mothers raksmi form a well-known group. ^ 
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top,” the race of the Brahman Xaga Vasuta,-" Thus spoke Vajrapaui to the [^vhole] race of 
the Brahman Vasuta Xaga. Who am I^to. . . make useless speech? I am alone ! You do 
not hear even me ! You do not attend me, the mighty one . . possessed of >\vift energy.” Thus 
he said. Then Vajrapcini reflecting in heart [what he should do] said "You who are 
the lords of the earth, what should I say to you ? [Then the Xaga replied :] I am the 
king of the Xagas, and am called " Vasuta ’ the gem of the Brahmans.-" To me belongs all 
poison . . . [here follows five leaves describing the various diseases &c. caused by yagas^ 
and the spell appears to be disclosed by the Xaga king himself in these words :] These 
were the words commanded : — 0\l\ Hruih H\i Hfi Ah Tatliagata ndgaAirirlatja. tatlidgatammah 
dhamaya. tathdgaterajasnlhanana^biidijabiidhija. raja iiala pari parilira, mgaliu yarbada 
povamdhasvaha! Guhardja-la svdhu Ihuhihu ! . . (<£c. (fee.) 

By this fortunate talisman*-® of the noble one, the sharp Red Copper Beak, may the 
[evil] j)Ower of the six classes of ' Vasuta' be swept awa}’ ! . .Then straightway the vanquished 
race of the Brahman [Naga] is turned aside. 

This Dhdra\n of the ' Red Beak of Copper ' is translated by the Indian abbot Jraiia 
Deva and the Tibetan B^f/K?6 0ho’s-’grub, and the translator (-interpret er>5Ka-ba Bha-po,-^ 

3. The Thunderbolt-Beak. 

Vajra-iiinda DMranL 

[From Ka-gyur-rGyiid, Calc, edn, (also India Office ?), Vol. M. fols. 426466 : Csoma, 
4 ?iaZ 2 /sfsi). 540-7 St. Petersburg ed. 754 W., fols. 27-50 ; Schmidt, p. 167, also in gZiih 
{Dhara\ i Section) of latter. 937 W,, fols. 38-79]. 

Oili ! In the Indian speech [this is called] Vajra nama ndga samaya ; in the 

Tibetan speech rDo-rjei mch'u zes-bya-ba Idm-dam tiig’go — [that is The Xaga's vow called 
‘ The Thunder-bolt Beak.’] 

Salutation to the Omniscient One ! At that time The Blessed One"^ was staying at 
the great city of ‘ The Striding Servant (?)’ =*2 

Amongst the great retinue [there] assembled [were] Takshaka [king of the Naga Ser- 
peut-di'agons] and the rest of the Naga retinue, also gods and a great retinue of men assembled 
for the welfare of living beings. Seeing these, he [The Blessed One] thought that he would 
completely fulfil the hope of all by explaining the religious means of doing virtuous acts. At 
tliis time in that city was a Brahman named Visnu a rich man enjojdng great wealth. Proud 
in the possession of fine clothes and many goods and chattels [yet] was he not blessed. The 
sacred and the Brahmans were [his] means of crossing to the othershore [of existence] 
These began and ended merely with mantras (si^ells). By respecting these spells the Nagas 
were summoned ; by burnt offerings [was summoned] the Fire [ ? god]. Vlien the harvest 
of this Brahman ripened it began to be destr oyed by exasperating rain. He said I forgot for 

26 This title suggests Kiib^ra, who was lord of the Vasu spirits, and the rCih,as\ were latterly placed 
under him; but he is not usually described as a N3ga himself, yet in the Jatakas he is given control 
over ndgas. In later Brahmanism the chief of all the Naga kings is Vasuki. 

27 Brnm-ze-rin-poche:, Cha^s^pa literacy ‘implement,* or weapon. 

26 The last-named, who is called in one copy of this text, Ka-ba, appears to me to be the same as the 
Ka-ba I’albotsegs (or Sri-Kuta), who was a pu^ of Padma Sambhava, circa 748-802 A. D.; see my BuA- 
dlmm 0 / Tihd. p. 31 fn. 3 No. 17 ; Also Griindweders T^Iythologh 49, 00 . Several of his works are in the 
Great Commentarj^ Tangyw\ mdo Section, Vols. 117-124. 

36 This is obviouslv a corruption of the copyist — ^the Dictionaried give hihula a? the Sanskrit, equivalent 
of the Tibetan mcKuy a beak ; and the correct form is given in the colophons. 5^ Bhagav&i. 

32 Gyog-’dor, literally ser^^ant + thrown off or forsaken or striding ; a possiljle restoration by the 
Jent-Tibetnn lexicons is U ram t ddsa. 
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obtaining victory over this to utter the excellent sx3ell and therefore the rain has begun to fall ; 
so remembering the astrological formula he summoned the Naga [and] performed the burnt 
offering of fire — mixing together sessamiim and fruits, and the mustard grain, butter, salt, he 
made the burnt offering. Thereupon the Nogas merely appeared [but] were not subjected. 
He praised the bolt [of Tndra]^‘" and struck the head of the Naga, and siilitting it he enjoyed 
the pleasure of weakening the downpour. Thereupon the Noga quivering with great rage and 
fury, instantly by the swift power of a Naga forsook his [former] body and changed temj)o- 
rarily in a vapour of dazzling fight to destroy [his assailant]. When this great spirit was des- 
cending like a shroud to destroy the body of the Brahman, the latter unassisted by his men 
\vas unable to make the burnt offering of fire. Helpless, in order to escape, he besought The 
Blessed One as a protecting mother to save him. Falling at the feet of the Blessed One he 
X-rayed saying : ‘ 0 Bhagavaii, save my life I beseech you from destruction b}^ the enraged 
Naga ! Will you not save ! Save, 0 Bhagavan, Save, 0 Tathagata 1 ' Then The Blessed One 
spake unto that great breathless Brahmin : ‘ Fear not great Brahmin, I shall beyourj)ro- 

tector, and saviour and friend/ and having thiis s]3oken and saying no more, he sat dowm. 

Then Vajra];)aiu, the great general of the Yaks as besought The blessed One, saying : — 

• Grant this x)rayer 0 Bhagavan, so that the harvest be not destroyed by wild^^ Ndgas, also for 
the sake of [our] complete happiness.^'" in the future. Your instructions are necessary for all 
living beings. In what way should we act in such an alarming emergency ? 0 Bhagavan 

w’hat is to be done to benefit the harvests, to protect them perfectly, to increase them to the 
utmost, for the comjplete ];)rotection of the fields against the hostile Ndgas — we beseech you tell 
us ! ’ 

Then, the Bhagavan answered Vajrapani the lord of esoterism and said : — Vajrapaui, 
the angry heart of the Naga causes it to do angry deeds. The Dhdranl called the 
' Thunderbolt Beak', the heart of the Tathagata, the Arhant and most perfect Buddha, is the 
remedy. That I now declare [unto you]. By this speech the injury will be swiftly stayed and 
all the harvest be comx)letely protected &c., fee.” 

Thereux)on YajrapAni, the great general of the Yaksas spake thus : ‘ The Blessed One' 
is the healer of all living beings. We beseech him in kindness to utter the words of the mantras 
of this great DMra\u Then the Bhagavan in kindness said [the spell]: Namo Bhaga- 
vate sarvd BuddJiana namo Bhagavate ^dkyardjava ! 0/// jala jala giri giri bJiavana, dipata 
vegamaJidclmndajiatalmdayajalani, hurulmru.hanahana, daha daha, patsa patsa, sarvasasa 7 ia 
ndga-lcula pasana, d;c. Sc. So. Naga dindhdrini hum pliai jalamani phaf jalini phat phat plmt 
phaisvdhd !'' 

(The subsequent pages go on to enumerate the various specific ills and diseases, demons, 
and animal pests against which the spell is efficacious, and also details the necessary offerings 
to be made. The only other reference to ‘ Beak,’ which I have observed is the following, 
the owl and the rat and the various kinds of hng-heaJcs and sw^arming pests shall not come 
forth on the muttering of this spell.” It ends by restating the title correctly as Vajradunda, 
and adds that it is the thunderbolt-heartsc for allaying the harm done by Ndgas to the harvest. 
In the colophon no name of author or translator is mentioned.) 

{To be continued.) 

33 Tib. pur-bu. This is the name of the large nail of wood or metal used to stab demons. My 
Sanskrit-Tibetan Dictionary gives its equivalent as MU and ' sathhu " and the former manifestly is intended 
for ktla « bolt, pin or lance,’ from kil to bind (Wilson’s ^ Diet. 232 j; and the latter is obviously corrupt 
for 4amba = the thunderbolt of Indra, Wilson fJ. D. 848. 

Literally ‘untamed.’ 3.5 Or itirvdna. 36 Or ‘ essence ’ snin-po. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

By V, RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

[Continued from 36.) 

SECTION VI 1500-1530. 

The Empire under the Tuluvas. 

We have already seen how the great Tuluva regent Narasa Naik deposed the Emperor 
Saluva Immudi Narasimha and established a new dynasty on the throne of Vijayanagar. Men 
of great capacity and industry, the monarchs of the Tuluva line took prompt steps to bring the 
various provinces and feudatory states under the control of the central authority. It is true 
that Narasa Naik died within a j^ear or twoi^> after his exaltation to the imperial dignity ; 
but even within this short space of time, he made his name a real po'wer throughout the 
Empire. His eldest son and successor, Vira Narasimha, the Busbal Rao of Nuniz, ruled till 
1509 A.n. According to copper plates and insoriiDtions, he was a virtuous emperor who made 
gifts at various places, such as Rame^varam, and Srirangam; but according to travellers and 
chroniclers, a weak and incompetent sovereign, whose repose \vas constantly invaded b}^ 
either external or internal enemies. Free from the dominance of the strong personality of 
Narasa, the feudatories of the various provinces shew^ed signs of disaSection and indepen- 
dance, and defied the central authority. Many of the Kanarese chiefs of upper Karnata or 
Mysore, for example, became overbearing. The Musalman governor of Goa openly made war 
with his suzerain.2o The chief of the small, but strategically w^ell situated, feudatory 
state of Ummathurin Mysore rebelled, and after a victory over the Emperor, made himself 
independents! at Terkanambi and the surrounding country. Taking advantage of these 
troubles, the Gajapati king carried his arms into the empire, and seized the fortresses of 
Kondavidu and Udayagiri. The sulttos of the Trans-Timgabaclra region naturally exulted in 
their immunity from chastisement and opportunity for aggression. 

The Empire under Krishna Dava Raya 1509—1530. 

It was under such circumstances that the great Krishna Deva Rayahs came to the throne. 
It is beyond our province to give a detailed account of the greatness, the magnificence 
and the achievements of this remarkable man. NowKere in the world’s history do we 
find a more striking example of a king who deserved to be king not because of his 
inheritance, but because of his kingly quaUties. Soldier and statesman, administrator 
and conqueror, poet2- and patron of arts and letters, Krishna Deva was undoubtedly the 
greatest monarch that ever sat on the Vijayanagar throne. The w^orks of Akhar seem to fade 
into insignificance before the glories of this monarch. Numerous are the romances that have 

la the latter part of S. 1424 i. e., 1502 A. D. : See Arch. 8w\ 1908-09, p. 171. 

20 Bp. Carna. VI ; Arch. Siirv. 1908-09. 

21 Terkanambi is Gundlupet Taluk of Mysore. The Koiigudisa Rdjdha} also mentions the growth of 
the power of this chief at the expense of the Empire See Ep. Car. Ill, 95, which says that a chief named 
Malla R^ja was so aggressive as to extend his territory as far as Penukonda. Inscriptions 578 and 579 of 
1908 point out that Narasa Raja Udayar held territory as far as Tirumui’anjamptindi in Coimbatore in 1499 
A. B.: (see also Ep. Eep. 1900). 

22 He was about 20 when he came to the throne. Being the son of Nagala, aqueen of inferior status, 
Krishna Deva was considered by many wrongly to be illegitimate. His predecessor had tried to deprive 
him of his eyes and, according to one version, to kill him ; but .Mluva Timma saved him. For details see Ib id, 
174-186. Ikir. Krishna Sastri bases his account on Sewell’s antiquities ; Viresalingam. lives of Telugu Poets; 
Poet Venkatar^ya’s Krishnardja Vijayamu, the account of Nuniz ; Forgotten Empire and Ep. Reports. 

23 Eg. Krishna Deva himself composed the poem Imuktamdlydda, besides some Sanskrit works. 

He also patronised many writers and came to be known as the 2nd or Andhra Bhoja. (See lives of Tdmu 
Poets, Arch. Purv. 1908-09, p. 185-186. also Ep.Ind. 1, 370-1 ; 398-402. ) 
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gathered round his magic name. Numerous are the tales, embodying facts as well as fictions, 
with which poets and writers have, for centuries, loved to associate his beloved person. 
Poets have praised his poetic genius, scholars have admired his scholarship , kings his 
kingcraft, priests his piety, artists his taste, and the historian his towering personality in 
the history of Hindu civilization. Even to children his name possesses a charm. The hero of 
a hundred nursery tales, he is, with his friend and father,'’ Saluva Timma-^ Appaji, their 
friend, their companion and their hero. Even to-day when the round of tales goes around 
the domestic hearth of the Hindu home, when the children, old or young, gather around the 
smiling old man and cry for the good old stories, heard perhaps scores of times, of the beloved 
Raya”, and of the more beloved “Ajopaji," what a sunshine is therein their faces! how 
poignant their grief when the son of Nagala was condemned by his cruel brother to be 
deprived of his eyes ! What joy when he was saved by Appaji and the eyes of sheep were 
presented to the tyrant ! How interested when the great emperor’s personal habits, his 
gymnastic exercises, and his morning pursuits are narrated 1 Krishna Deva Raya, in short, 
is the national hero of the Andhras, and more than any other sovereign, made the Telugu 
sovereignty over south India a reality. Immediately after his accession, he adopted efiectual 
measures to reimpose the yoke of the empire on those who had defied^^ its standard. He first 
reduced the powerful Ummathur chiefs of the Mysore-Kongu marches, who, as we have 
already seen, had growm turbulent in the time of Vira Narasimha. The pride of the 
Gajapati^*^ was then humbled ; not only were the fortresses of Udayagiri and Kondavidu 
once again brought under Vijayanagar, but the Gajapati dominions invaded, and the 
Gajapati king had to humbly acknowledge the sui)remacy of Vijayanagar. The king of 
Orissa then felt the puissant arms of the great emperor, and a pillar of victory in the heart of 
the Kalinga country remained, ever after, a melancholy reminder of the military aggression 
of the Telugu over the Uriya ; and w^hen the defeated chieftain was compelled to give his 
daughter^^ in marriage to the conqueror, he had to rue the proud and indiscriminate 
contempt in w%ich he had held the family and powers of his adversary. 

Krishna Deva Raya’s foreign Policy. 

An even more successful exploit of Krishna Deva w^as the conquest of the Raichur 
dmb^^ from the Muhammadan, and the invasion and occupation of Bijapiir itself. The 
country of the ’Adil Shah w-as overrun, the fortress of Kalbarga^o w^as destroyed, and the 
Vijayanagar emperor found himself the arbitrator in the internal politics of Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar. Never before had the enemies of Vijayanagar trembled so much as in the 
days of Krishna Deva and never had Vijayanagar ruled over such an extensive territory.^o 
While the emperor \vas engaged in these exploits in the north almost throughout his reign, 
he did not forget the comparatively tranquil South. 

His power strongly felt throughout the empire. 

Here, there w^as no corner of the extensive land which stretched from sea to 
sea and from the Krishna to the Cape which escaped his vigilant control. The large number 


this celebrated man, based on epigraphical records, see Arch. JSurv. 
1 y Uo-Uy, p. LOO. 1 ne literature concerning him and his activities is legion. 

• XT P* 17-22, Mukku Timmanna Pdrijdtdpaharana refers to this campaign a which ended 

m the capture of Sivasamudram ; the Muhammadan historians, also refer to it. 

TVT the epi^aphical and other authorities in connexion with this have been ably cited by 

Mr. Krishna 8astn m Arch. Siirv. Eep. 1908-09, pp. 176-179. ^ ^ 

S f P* 179 based on inscription and Telugu and TamH literature, 

x" See Swells if'orgroiieji Empire for an elaborate discussion of the date of the RaichOr sie^e and 

30 See Wilson’s Des. Ocetal. ofMwik. MSS., 1882, p. 87. 
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and the wide range of inscriptionssi go to prove this. In the districts north of 
Madras, in the region covered by modern Mysore, in Salem, Coimbatore, Malabar, 
the Arcots, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly,— in the whole of South 
India, in fact, including Mysore and South Bombay, the marks of his sovereignty are 
apparent. In South India he distinguished himself chiefly by his temple architecture and 
by his religious endowments to almost every Vishnu and 'Siva temple. The temples of 
Chidambaram, Timvatniamalai, were especially benefited by his magnificent labours. The 
thousand-pillared mantapam, the sacred tank, the eleven-storeyed gdpum, the car of 
Viniyaka, the central shrine, the gold and silver jewels, the gold pinnacle, comice and 
doorways, and the other glories of the Tiruvainiamalai temple were due to Krishna Beva’s 
!iberality32. The lofty and imposing northern tower of the Chidambaram temple, again, 
was his work.23 “ The high towers of most of the temples of the south,” sa 3 ’s Mr. Krishna 
Sastri, “must have been built in the time of Krishna Raya, as also the picturesque and 
extended addition known generally as 100-pillared and 1000-pillared mantapas. We 
frequently hear of a Raya-gopuram, which means the tower of R&yar (i.e., perhaps Krishna 
Raya). It is not possible at this stage of epigraphical research to say how manj' temples 
were benefited by Krishna Raya’s charities. It may be presumed that his liberal hand 
was practically extended to the whole of the Empire.”3-t In 1517 he remittedss 10,000 
varahas of the imperial revenue to the 'Siva and Vishiiu temples of the Chola country.”*: An 
inscription of 1528 at Piramalai says that the Emperor’s power was felt in the island of 
Ceylon. 

The Southern Vieeroys between 1500 and 1530. 

A word may be said about the viceroys of Vijayanagar in the south and the indigenous 
PaLdyan dynasty during the period of thirty years covered by the reigns of Narasa Kaik, Vira 
Karasimha, and Krishna Deva. It has been already pointed out, how, after the usurpation 
of Narasa Naik, the Saluva Emperor, Immadi Narasirirha, sank into the position of a subordi- 
nate viceroy, and ruled in the basin of the Kaveri andVaigai — S.Arcot,Trichmopoly and 
Tanjore. Immadi Narasimha had the mortification to observe himself relegated to oblivion by 
Narasa’s son, Vira Narasimha, in 1502. The relations between the two are unknown, but 
there is clear evidence to prove that the former lived at least till 1503. In the years which 
followed, the Saluvas continued to rule over the Kaveri and part at least of the Vaigai 
regions. From his headquarters at Tiruvadi, one Sellappa Vira Narasimha Nayakar, who 
has been styled in a Chingleput record.^s “Ubaya Pradhani,” and occupied 
a very prominent place in the counsels of the Empire, gave various grants from 
1515 to 1530. “ In S. 1444 Sellappa Vira Narasimha Nayakar restored, apparently 
on his own responsibility, a grant to a temple at Tirumaiyam in the 

^ In SaJem E. g. an insc. of Eiurptlraiu Udaya Nlyanir temple at Uttamachdlapuram (near Salem) 
ehews that Sela Hadu was tmder him (see. Ep. Bep. 1888). The Sendamangalam inscn. 1903 also proves it. 
InS. Aroet he built the N. Gdpura of the Chidambaram temple (Ep. Rep. 1888). His insc. ace also found 
at Vilipuram (llg, 117, and 118 of 1897 ) ; AcharapSkam (233 of 1901) S. 1400 ; at Timvaim^alai {Ep. 
Bep. 1904 p. 13) ; at TiruppSlathurai (228 of 1903) ; at Firanmalai (146 of 1903); 35 of 190S says that the 
Sovemor of Tindivanam Simai gave a gift of land. In 1522 an insc. at T5dikombu near Dinohgtil (4 of 
1894) mentions a gift in his name by a tributary KondaiyaDtva MahS R8.ja, son of Senna Rajaiya. 

® Arch. Sure. 1908-9, p. 181 j Ep. Bep. 1900, p. 27, (574 of 1902', etc. 

23 Insc. 175 and 174 of 1892. 3i Arch. Swv, 1908-09, p. 186 (footnote). 

“5IWd.p. 182. 

2S This gift has been recorded in the temples of TiruvahnSmalai (S. Aroot), Sendamangalam (S. 
Arcot), E^annanflr (Trichi), Triohi, etc. 

Arch. Swv. 1908-09, p. 172. 

33 Insc. 233 of 1909, of S. 1450 records a gift for the merit of Krishna D8va at Aoharap9kam. 
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Pudliiikottai state"® ” Two inscriptions from Tirupattur, dated S. 1432, refer to 
the same chief.-^® From these we understand that B.iluva Naik was a very powerful 
and conspicuous magnate of Krishna Deva Raya. So powerful was he, that he seems to 
have entertained ideas of treason, and to have keen looking anxiomsly for the death of 
Krishna DSva, so that he could declare himself independent ; and when Kr islma Deva died 
in 1630, he actually declared himself independent, and excited, thereby, one of the most 
formidable rebellions in Vijayanagar history, a rebellion which had important effects on 
the history of S. India, and which indirectly led, as we shall see in the next chapter, to the 
establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura. 

The Karnataka RA] II s' Savistaracharitra^^ gives a different account of the southern part 
of the Empire under Krishna Deva Raya. It says that the affairs of the Karnataka were very 
mueh unsettled, that the chiefs were turbulent, and that an imperial army of 100,000 men 
had to be sent to conquer and compel the payment of tribute and allegiance. The imperial 
forces commanded by the Sirdars Vyappa NSik, Tuppakki Krishnappa Naik, Vijaya RSghava 
Naik and Venkatappa Naik, proceeded to Seringapatam and enforced tribute from all the 
chiefs of that region. Vyappa then descended into the lower Carnatic and anived at Vglur by 
way of Ambur. Here the numerous chiefs of Chittur and Tondamandalam met him and salut- 
ed the imperial flag. Making one Pennurutti Venkata Reddi, the Faujdar of this region 
in accordance with the Raja’s orders, Vyappa then resumed his march and arrived at Jinji* 
Here the kings of the land between that place and Jayankondachfijapuram saluted him and 
paid obeisance. Vyappa then despatched his colleagues Vijaya Raghava Naik and 
Venkatappa Naik to the south to collect tribute from the Chola-, Paiidva, and the Chera 
realms. These generals visited, in the course of their triumphant career, the cities of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tirunagiri, and excited so much fear in the minds of the 
local chiefs and governors that they hastened to acknowledge the Emperor. The whole of the 
lower Carnatic now formed part of the Raya’s Samasthana, and brought in an aggregate 
revenue of three crores to the imperial treasury. Vyappa divided the whole country into three 
divisions, each of which brought in a crore, and was ruled by a viceroy. He himself stayed 
at Jinji. To Vijaya Raghava he gave Tanjore, and to Venkatappa, Madura and Tirunagiri 
Vyappa, and his lieutenant Tupp- kki Krishnappa Naik had the country north of the 
Coleroon under them, Vijaya RSghava had the Kaveri region, and Venkatappa, the Vaigai 
and the TAmbrapami basins. Each looked after his province, and collected tribute 
from the local rulers. The Chronicle then goes on to describe the actions and achieve- 
ments of the viceroys of Jinji in detail. 

We cannot say how far this account is correct. But there is no reason to make us tbinl- 
that it is not correct. The division of the Empire for purposes of good administration is not 
unnatural, and Krishna DSva might have authorised such a procedure. 

The Governors of Madura. 


But if Venkatappa was the general Viceroy of Madura and Tinnevelly, what was the 
relation between him and Saluva Narasimha NAikan ? Was he his subordinate 
or was he subject to Vijaya RSghava NSik? It is difEcult to say. Again one 


3® Inscription 399 of 1906. 

Insc. 91 and 92 of 1908. Krishna castri identified him first with Vira Napaqimha rr -u 
Deva s father, (Ep. Rep. 1908-09), but has since' rightly given up that theory This Vfra 
a Sfiluv^ob^y tte “ Saluva^y >■ of whf hel^ farge te^taries^?h borf^on cS 
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of the Mackenzie-*^ MSS, says that between loOO and 1535 there were a number of 
Naik governors in Madura. These were Tenna ‘Skik who ruled from 1500 to 1515 : 
Narasa Pillai,^'^ 1515-1519 ; Timmappa Naikar, 1519-1524 ; Kottiyam Kaniaiya Xaik. 
1524-1526 ; Chinnappa Naikar, 1526-1530 ; Vijaya Naika,*^-^ 1530-1535 ; and Viaivanatha 
Naik, 1535-1545. What was the relation between these governors and Venkatappa 
Xaik ? Was he superior to them all ? If so, how long was he in that position. All 
these questions are difficult to answer. Further epigraphical discoveries alone can 
enlighten us. 

The local kings in the same Period. 

It is certain that while Saluva Naik, or Venkatappa Naik, was representing the imperial 
interests in the districts of Trichinopoly and Madura, the indigenous rulers continued to rule 
as his subordinates. In Trichinopoly, for instance, one Channaiya Baliya Deva ruled about 
1530 and acknowledged the supremacy of Krishna Deva, and gained distinction^^ by his 
gifts to the god and goddess at Uraiyur. It seems that this chief looked on Saluva Naik 
with suspicion, if not hatred, and proved himself, as we shall see later on, a no mean enemy 
of his. Coming to the south, the region around Madura was under the immediate rule of the 
Vaiiada Rayars. Still further south were the Patdyan rulers of Tenkasi, who claimed a 
nominal supremacy over the Vanada Rayars, but readily paid allegiance to Vijayanagar 
and its representatives. We have already seen how, at the time of the usurpation of 
Narasa Naik, Alagan Perumal Parakrama was ruling in Timievelly. He continued to 
govern during the reigns of Vira Narasiihha and Krishnadeva. He died in 1516 and was 
followed by the joint kings Abhirama Par^ama and Ahavarama, the first sovereigns of the 
Pudhukottai plates. These held power till 1533 when one of the most remarkable kings of 
the d3masty, Jatilavarman Srivallabha, ascended the throne. 


^2 The Fand. Chron. ; see also Mad, Manual ; Sewell’s Antiq, II, p. 223. 

43 Pillai, Naikan, and Aiyar seem to have been used interchangeably. 

44 Also called Aiyakarai Vyappa. Is he the same as Krishna Deva’s general mentioned in the 

Kam^Haka Savistdra Charitra ? 

4^ See. Ep. Bep, 1892, (aug). 

45 See Mad. Ep. Rep. 1908. 

46 Tmv, Arch, iSeries, The genealogy as given in these plates is as follows : — 


Abhirama Parakramek* Ahava R^ma 


Parakrama P. 
alias 

Knlasekhara. 
M&nakavaoha 
Kaliyuga Rdman 
TirunelvSli Perumdl 
Vira Pdhdya his 


S^livatipati Srivallabha. Srivallabha. Manabharana.. 


{Pdndya Rajya relationship doubtful. 
Sthapanacharya). 


Ati Vira Rama. Srivallabha. 


Guna BSma 


Varatunga R4ma. 


The Donors. 

Mr. Venkaiyah thinks that Abhirama Partoama was the same as the Parteama Pandya of Caldwell 
who ascended the throne in 1516 a.d. The relationship of Srivallabha and M^ndbharana who are said to 
be the brothers of Srivallabha PSfdya RSjyasth^ani ch^ya by Mr. Venkaiyah is disputed by Mr* GopinS- 
tha Rao who believes that there is nothing to shew m the original that they are his brothers. The 
actual donor is a certain Tirumal N^ik of Chintalapalle, minister of Vira Mahipati, (i.e , Virc^pa K^ik), 
He is said to have fought in the battle of Vallaprjikara wh^in the army of Vlrabhupa was annihilated"; 
and the troops of Achyuta were completely routed. For an explanation of the latter part see Chapt. III. 
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The Death of Krishna Deva 

In the year 1530 Krishna Deva Raya joined his fathers, leaving a void m South Indian 
history which could hardly be filled by any other statesman. His death was a blow to the 
Empire from which it never recovered. His brother and successor, Aohyuta Raya, was not 
wanting in capacity, but the moment the eyes of Krishna Deva closed, there was a universal 
rebellion in the Empire, and Achyuta Raya had to go to the south and queU it. It was this 
formidable rebellion that indirectly led to the establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura j 
but in order that the condition of Madura and the south in general may at the time of the 
establishment of the Naik dynasty be well understood, it is necessary that the civili- 
zation of South India in the period of Vijayanagar supremacy must be described. I shaU 
therefore proceed to sketch the features of South Indian civilization in the next section, 
and then describe, in the next chapter, the events of Achyuta Raya’s administration, which 
ultimately led to the Naik Raj in Madura. 


The Gardess of the Great Mughals. 

ViLLTEES StV-art. London, Black, 1913. 

This is a notable work for two reasons. It 
breaks new ground and has been written by the wife 
of a young officer of a British Regiment serving 
temporarily in India. In the latter respect it supplies 
a welcome answer to the complaint that English 
l orVca obliged to reside in India for a while take 
no interest in the country. 

This is no butterfly book, but a serious attempt 
at the history of modern Indian gardening as | 
introduced from further North and West by Babar 
and his successors, and at comprehending the symbo- 
lism in which the Indian lady of to-day enshrines her 
garden. There are minor mistakes in it, of course, 
for the writer is young and has had perforce to look 
for information and guidance to more experienced 
persons, who have not always guided her aright. 
But this fact need not trouble the reader. If he 
is experienced, he can put the errors straight for 
himself. If he is not, they will not affect him. 
The main fact for both classes of readers is that 
this book seriously starts a line of enquiry well 
worth foUowing up by those who would know what 
is in the minds of the natives of India, while they 
live out their daily lives. 

The fact of the author being a woman gives 
her an advantage that no man, however experienced 
and learned in things Indian, could have. Gar- 
dens are everynvhere naturally attached to dwellings 
in such a way that the women occupying the 
houses can have ready and continuous access to 
them. So she has been able to make friends with 
the wives and other female belongings of the owners, 
and find out at first hand from them what their 
gardens mean to them, and how their contents 
and forms have come to be preserved. All this 


enables her readers to get at the inner life of the 
people : always valuable information. 

The author is rather severe on modern British 
taste in gardening as being inapplicable to India, 
whereas the formal Mughal garden and its sacces- 
sors are fully suited to situation and climate. 
The present writer cannot agree with this view 
altogether. India is a vast country and there are 
conditions in places to which the modern English 
system seems to be admu'ably suited, while in 
others, especially in the and, dusty plains, the 
formal W’alled system seems to specially succeed. 
What does appear to be faulty taste is to mix up 
the modern British system with the Mughal, and 
to attempt, as is sometimes done, to combine both 
within the same four walls. The irresistible ten- 
dency in all Oriental coimtries is to foUow the 
governing powers, and there is no doubt a danger 
under British rule of all the formal Indian gardens 
becoming Anglicised to their damage. If the author 
succeeds in giving native ladies a pride in their form 
of gardening and in thus checking a mischievous 
tendencing towards indiscrimmate Anglicising, she 
will have performed a work of permanent usefulness. 

In view of the severe controversy bound to arise 
over the ordering of the new Delhi this book is 
most opportune. Gardens on a great scale will be 
necessary and both Briti^ and native sentiment 
will have to be considered. This book will supply 
much necessary information on the latter point, 
which would not otherwise be forthcoming. I must, 
however, point out that the Mughai System to be 
beautiful and successful is “ millionaire gardening, 
and if followed on a cheap scale is bound to be the 
impleasant failure that the modern Indian mdlt 
achieves when left to himself. 

K, C. Temple, 


book notice. 

By C. M. 
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" DHARANI,” OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS. 

Translated from the Tibetan. 

BY L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 

{Continued from p. 42). 

4. The Blaek Iron-Beak. 

Loha Eala-tunda.^’’ Tib. I Chugs mch’u nag-x>o. 

[Ka-gyur Gyud. Calcutta (&I. 0. ?) Hodgson Coll. Vol. M; 1. 0., Tib. texts. (Waddell 
Coll.)No.K. n.Vol.Y. (21),No.264ininylist:Csoma, As.Bes.XX. 540 (8).] 

This purports to have been recited by Ananda in order to procure rain, etc. It is to 
coerce a large number of ‘ great Nagra-kings,’ who are specified by name. 

5. The ThnnderboIt-CIaw. 

Vajra-Eatiru. Tib. rDorje sder-mo. 

[1. 0., Tib. Texts (WaddeU Coll.) No. K. 17 vol. Ji. (31), No. 260 in my Kst]. 

It is addressed to several ‘ Mothers,’ and other she-devils who are specified by name. No 
translator is named. 

6. The White Umbrella-one of Bnddha’s Diadem. 

Uemsa Sitatapatra Aparajita. * 

The great Tumer-away (of Evil). 

[Tibetan : Ka-gyur rOyud, Calc. (& I. 0. ?) Hodgson Coll. Vol. P. (13) fol. 181-188 
224-229 ; Csoma As. Ees. XX. 519 (18) ; St. Petersb. Vol. Ph. (14) fol. 212-224. Dharani Sect. 
W. 133-138 : J. Schmidt Cat. 162 ; I. 0., Tib. Texts (Waddell Col.), Ka-gyur as above. 
Sanskrit Raj. L. Mitra, Nep. Budd. Lit. 227 ; Stein, Turkestan MSS., Hoemle, J.E.A.S. 
1911, 461 ff: E.A.S. Hodgs.UoU. No. 77 — ^Uigur jP.W.K. Muller Vigurkall., 60 ff. — Chinese; 
Bun. Nanjio, Cat. Tripitaka, No. 1016 (?)] 

“ In the Indian Speech [it is called] Arya tathdgatosnisa sit&tapatre apardjita^^ mahd- 
pratyahgira paramsiddha nama dharani: in the Tibetan P’ag-s-pa de-bz'in g'segs-pat gtsug-tor-nas 
byuh-bai gdugs-dkar-po-changz’an-gyis mi-fub-pap’yir-zlog-pa che’n-po mch’og-tu grvb-po ^es- 
byas bai gzuhs i.e., “ The Dharani called The Noble White Umbrella One, invincible against 
others who sprang from the diadem of the Tathagata to accomplishes perfectly the great 
turning away [of evil.]” 

Salutation to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and Noble Hearers and Pratyeka 
Buddhas ! Salutation to the Blessed One, (Bhagavan),^o the invincible queen of the diadem 1 

This word was thus heard by me . The Blessed One was seated in the storeyed temple 
of the gods of ‘ The Thirty Three ’ with a great congregation of monks, a great congregation of 
the Bodhisattvas together with Sakra, the ruler of the gods. At that time, the Blessed One 
seated >ii'TngPi1f on a low cushion, and at that low level entered into the deep meditation called 
‘ the perfect Vision of the Diadem ’ {Usnisa vidarsana).^^ 


^ One version reads ‘ du?ta.’ 

35 The masculine gender here, as well as in the Tibetan translation of the title, presumes, I think, a 
form antecedent to the deification of this spell as a female goddess. 

39 grub-pa, the Tibetan equivalent of the Sanskrit siddha means to accomplish by yoga-methods, 

® This is masculine, 

41 In the list of ‘ religious stages ’ (dJuirmapayaraya) enumerated in the MaMvyutpatti (No. 244, 82 
St. Petersb, edn. p, 81) is mentioned Up}i§a-vivaTmurdhndh samadhi pravefa. 
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Not long after lie was seated in that meditation these words of an esoteric spell issued 
from the middle of the diadem of the Blessed One.^^ 

‘ Salutation to the Buddha, the Law,^^ the Congregation ! Salutation to the series of the 
seven x411-perfect Buddhas, the congregation of Bodhisattvas and the hearers [sravaha]^ Saluta- 
tion to the great embodied Bodhisattvas, Maitreya and the rest ! 

Salutation to the saints {arhmita) of the world, to those who have ‘ entered the stream ’ 
(of saintship, srautdpanna), to the saints who will transmigrate only once (sakridagamin ) ! 

Salutation to the perfectly enlightened ones of the present age ! 

Salutation to the saints of the gods (Devansi) to the useful power of the saints who hold 
the spells {vidyadhdra-fid), to the saints (siddhi) who hold the spells ! 

Salutation to Brahma, to Indra, to the blessed Eudra,^^ the lord of Uma (the turner away 
of, or from, difficulties)j45 also to herself ! 

Salutation to the blessed Narayana in his forms doing great deeds ! 

Salutation to the blessed Mahakala dwelling in the fearsome three-tiered city in the 
cemeteries and the troops of Mothers doing energetic deeds, the adored ones ! 

Salutation to the line of the blessed Tathagata ! 

Salutation to the line of the blessed Thunderbolt, the blessed Jewel, the blessed Eleph- 
ant-i^ the blessed Virgins {Kumdrd), the blessed Nagas ! 

Salutation to the blessed king holding hero-destroying weapons, the completely perfect 
Saint the Tathagata, Buddha ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect saint Tathagata Buddha Amitabha ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha Aksobhya ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha of medicine, 
Baisaj-ya Guru, the king of beryl^*^ light ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint Tathagata Buddha, the vast flowery 
lord of the Sal-tree[-groYe 1] ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha the ‘ king of the 
top-most jewel ’ {ratna-sambJiava ?) ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha Samantabhadra ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha Vairocana ! 

Salutation to the blessed completely perfect Saint, Tathagata Buddha, the vast-eyed 
king of the scented top of the utpal-lotvis flower ! * 

Having saluted all these, the Blessed Mother,^^ the Invincible White Umbrella-One, the 
Great Turner-aside of Evil, issued from the diadem of the Tathagata, to out asunder com- 
pletely all the malignant d mons 

42 The Stein MS. does not contain the foregoing important matter, which locates the origin of the 
spell and explains its name from its mode of origin. The Hodgson Banshrit MB, (No. 77) omits the last 
sentence from ** at ’ to * diadem. ’ 

45 To avoid needless reiteration I omit several of the phrases * Salutation to., * 

44 Legs'ldan drag^po ; my MSS. Dictionary restores Legs-ldan to * BhdgavdtrV 

43 DJcd-fub~zlog. This Tibetan etymology for UmH, differing from the current Brahmanical one 
namely * light, ’ is in keeping with the Brahmanist legend of the prohibition addressed to Durgi by her 
mother, Umd, u e.,‘ practise not austerities.’ 

46 In the Stein MS,, Dr. Hoernle reads here rdja (J, B, A, S., 1911, 463) for which the Tibetan would 
suggest gaju^ 

47 Vatdurya, 

48 Bchorn-ldavr-^da^-rm} here the femjnine form appears for the first time, 

Qdgn* 
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To cut asunder all the [hostile] spells^^ of others ; 

To turn aside ail imtimely"'^ environments 

To save^^ the animated beings from all fetters**’"^ and from accidental death ; 

To turn aside all hostilities-*-^ and evil dreams and evil spectres {bliuta ) ; 

To frighten away the injuries of yaksas and rahas ; 

To frighten away the hosts of 80,000 malignant demons ; 

To cause happiness throughout the 28 lunar constellations ; 

To turn aside all enemies and dangers and hatred ; 

To frighten away all evil demons, all poisons and weapons ; 

To turn aside fire and flood. 

She is the saviour (Tara)^^ from all fear of harmful things ! 

The great terrible destroyer (Ugra)^s is she, invincible against others (aparajita) ! 

Very fierce (Chanda)^^ is she, with great might ! 

Very fiery, with great shining brightness(i!fancz) / 

Of great whiteness, a white one is she, clad in a garland of flames ! so 
The noble Tara, with the frowning brows (BhrikuH (?) ) ! 

The renowned one known as ' The garlanded with thunderbolts of victory.’ ! 

Her outward mark of the lotus is the mark of the thunderbolt ! 

The garlanded one, invincible against others (Aparajita) ! 

With thunderbolt-beak ( Vajra4undi) [yet] the shape of a beauteous damsel is she ! 

Placid (Siva) is she, adored by all the gods ! 

The placid one garlanded with gold ! 

The great White One in a white robe of fire ! 

Noble Tara great in might, the thunder-bolt enchaining others. 

The thunderbolt maid, the upholder of the race ! 

Be jewelled with the juice of the saffron flower ! 

The famous thunderbolt diadem of Vairo 9 ana I 

May all this troop of thy mystic forms, protect our own circle and the [Buddhist] doctrine 
and all living beings ! 

[Here follows the especial incantation or spell, the DMrant proper, in crude Sanskrit. It 
is a shorter form of the above prayer for protection with some additional cabalistic words.] 

Oih sarvu tathagatosnisa sitcttapcUre hutii hnnh hn sioni, 

JamhhanaTcari hiuh Jirum hrt stom, 

Mdhanalcari hwh Timm Tin stom. 

LambhanaJcari Tiwh Timm Tiri stoni, 

BTianaTcari Tium Timm Tin stoiiu 

50 8hag$^ Dus-ma-yin^par. 

52 OhHh. 53 •‘QroUpa. 

^ Bchihs* 55 Sdan, 

55 Gdon^ 57 Sgrol. 

53 Drag stiZ, restored by my MS. Dictionary to UgrA. XJgr^ Tlixa is one of the Nepalese aeries of the 
* Fine Tlbpfls ’ (Hodgson’s Essays, reprint 94) . See my Buddhism of Tibet, p. 436 for several of these 
fierce forms of T4r^. 

59 QtuiriHih' en^mo^ 

50 Rnam sgeg^^mo, literary * shape ' + dancing damsel, 

51 Most of these epithets in this hymn of praise have been found by Dr. Hoernle in a Sanskrit text 
of this DhdranX in the Stein collection, though in a different order. 
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Para pimbhahanakari <5c. 

Sarva dusfana pradustana, dsc, 

Sarva yaha rahagraMnamvidhvaih samJcari^ dsc. 

Sarva para vidya clie^danaJcari, (tc, 

Chatura-sitmam grafia sahasra nam vidJivam^ <Ssc, 

Astavi-Htindih nahatra na^h prasddhanahari, dsc, 

Astavi mm malidgralid ndm Vidhvam, dbe, 

Ralcsa rahsa ndm sarva satvamga. 

0 White umbrella-one who issued from the diadem of the Tath%ata, the Blessed One ! 

The greater averter [of harm] the diadem-thunderbolt. 

The great mother possessing a thousand hands, 

The great mother with a thousand heads, with millions of eyes of unchanging fire, 

The great vast thunderbolt by whom, in the cycles of the three worlds, we ourselves and 
all living things will become blessed. 

The thunderbolt always gaping, possessed of eyes like glittering gold. 

The white one with the gait of the thunderbolt [and] eyes like the Buddha. 

The thunderbolt like the light of the sun, holding a thunderbolt like the moon. 

Learned in all these various [mystic] forms and spells ! 

We beseech thee to protect us and all living beings ! 

Oihrisiga^ja pfrasdsta sarva latJid jatosnisasitdtapatreMfh drum i Stdihblianakari, dhc. . . , 
ralcsa mam svdM, 

0 great averter, the thunderbolt diadem, the White Umbrella-one who issued from the 
diadem of the blessed Tathagata ! 

0 great owner of a thousand heads and a hundred thousand eyes ! thy distinctive name 
of the ‘ Fiery-one ’ is never changed ! 

Thy great vast thunderbolt is the terror of the three retinues of kings, of ourselves and 
the [other] beings ! 

It is the terror of everyone, the terror of water, of poison, of destructive weapons, of the 
hosts of foreign armies outside the frontier, of the famine, enemies, descending tongues, o£ 
untimely death, earthquakes, meteors ! 

It is a terror more than the punishment of kings ! 

It is a terror to the gods and nagas, to lightning, to the Garuda of the skies, to ferocious 
beasts of prey, the harmful spirits of the gods, the devils of the ndgas and asuras, the wind- 
dust-devils, gandharva [ . . &c, several other classes of spirits are named]. 

Instead of the pricks of these demons let us obtain happiness. 

Feed [us] with wholesome fresh food, with plenteous food, with red amalakaivnit^^^ and 
ine^t and the fat of the land t - - - . - 

Feedus with harvests of lifeless animals ! . • [here various foods are specified].' 

Arrange for us the spells for doing all these things ! 

Bestow on us by the thunderbolt-dagger^^^ [favourable conditions] for our grain! 
Arrange we beseech thee for this on a vast scale ! 

Bestow on us by the thunderbolt-dagger the spells necessary for performing these works 
by the sky-going fairies Iddkinil by Brahma, Indra, Mr^yan, the Garur a and its associates, 
Mahakala, the troops of [divine] mothers, human skeletons [spectres ?] and vanquishers of 
dreams, [also] for performing the deeds of a naked ascetic, <^4 [Jaina] the deeds of a Buddhist 

’2 Myrobdan zmhlka. gdab^po. ^ 64 Dgersbyoh g6ar^bm. ' 
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monk/^''> of an arlianta freed from sensuous desire, of the followers of ‘ the creator of living 
beings ' [i.e. Brahmans], of the folloi;vung Vajrapani, of the male and female angels, of all 
■the Saints, of all the gods ! 

Bestow by the thunderbolt-dagger the powder of the Gandharvas 

Salutation to the White Umbrella-One who emerged from the diadem of the Tathagata. 
The Blessed One [who is] the means of performing deeds like those of the Buddha and all the 
Bodhisattvas. 

We beseech you to protect us and all living things . . [Here follows an invocation to the 
goddess as ‘ the terror of . . ' To destroy (evil) ’]. 

0 ii a sitana larha pmbM sphuta-vika Sitatapatre ! Om jvala jvala^ kliada khada, liana- 
liana, daha dalia, dliara dliara, vidhara vidhara, tsHnda tsHnda, bhindabhmda, hum hum, pliat 
phaf, svaha! He he phat, Ho-ho phat, Amoghaya phat, Apratihataya phat, Varaddya^^ 
varapraddya, pratyamgird ya, asuravidrd-vanakardya, Varavidra-vanakaraya, Sarva devibhayah 
Sarva ndge-bhayahfi^ 

[Here follows the series of Spirits good and evil to each of which sarva-s is prefixed and 
bhayah phat is affixed, namely rakse, bhute, prete, pisatse, kusmande, putane, katputane, 
skande, unmade, c’ch’aye, apasmare, ostarake, dakini, revati, yamaya,sakuni, matigane, skam- 
bu kammaih, apalaihavake, kantrane, gandharve, asure, kinnara, garude, mahorage, yakse, 
4urlamghite, duspraksite, jare, bhaye, upadrave, upasarve, krityakarmauika-khorda, kiraua 
vetade, cicchapresaka-sarvadakohardita, durbhugte, tirthike (naked Jains)Srar'mane, patake]. 

Sarva Vidyddhara phat / Jiyakara madhukara sarva arthasddhaye bhyo vidydoarye bliyah 
phat ! Ghaturbhyobhaginiye [The four fear-causing sisters ?] phat ! 

Sarva Kaumdri vajra, Kulandhari, vidyacarye bhayah phai ! 

Sarva Mahdpartyamgird’^^ bhayah phat^ Vajra Saifikhala pratyanxgirdyai phat '‘i / Mahakd- 
Idya mdtri gam namaskritdya, Prahmanaye, Vismvaye, Maheivaraye^ Randaraye, Mahdkdlye^ 
^Cdmmdye,^'Kumdrye, Vdrdhyye, Indraya, Agnaya^Yasmdya, Varundya, Marutya^ Saumdye, 
Band, Kdladandya, Kdlardtre, Yamadande, Bdtre, Kdpdlyee, phat ! 

Adhimukti smasdna vasidye ! 

Oih stofh, bandha bandha, raksa, raksa, mdih svdhd ! 

We beseech you to protect us all, the sinful as well as the worthy . . . May we become 
the first born for a hundred years, may we see a hundred thousand fives free from trouble 
Vrj yaksas'^^ andother demons may we obtain wholesome food in plenty . • . 

If the White Umbrella-One [be invoked] then the Thunderbolt-Diadem, the great tumer- 
away [of Evil], will save from death, wild beasts, accident. . . . 

0 White Umbrella-one [the product] of all the Tathagatas and Buddhas destroy [all evil] ! 
'Cause all the kings of the Nagas, Ananta and Sankapala and the great Mahakala to shed sea- 

65 MgO’Teg. Literally ‘ the eaters of human offerings. * ' 

67 It appears to read hhyih, which is not intelligible; possibly it is intended for a derivative of the 
.Sanskrit bhaya * fear. * 

66 After each of these titles comes phat, which I omit for brevity, 

69 This is bhayah and not bhyah and clearly shows the word = ' fear ' and that the latter form, which 
•occurs in several places, is presumably an error. 

70 This implies that there are several forms of Mahdpratyamgtrd. 

71 From the following titles I omit phat for brevity. 

72 It is interesting to find that Qimundd is identified with Sitatapatra (i e,, Tara), for this avenging 
form of Durgd was, like Sitatapatra herself, sent forth as an emanation from the head.j 

73 This prominence given to yaksas suggests an early date. 
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sonable rain, to yield seasonable masses of cloud, seasonable loud-voiced thunder ! Be near 
to us in all dangers. Help us to perform the duties of a follower of the Buddha during the ages ! 

May the contents of this [book] through [the grace of] Buddha and all the Bodhisattvas 
be of use to gods, men, titans, {asuras) and angels {gdndharvas), to ourselves and fellow beings ! 

Praised be the word of the Blessed One, and may its meaning become fully manifest ! 

The Dhdrani here contained is named The Noble Invincible White Umbrella-One, which 
issued from the diadem of the Tathagata to accomplish perfectly the great turning-away 
* “ [of Evil].” 

[End of the Dharai^ii] 

As a postscript there are five pages containing a further list of Indian demons and diseases 
and other evils for which the spell is efficacious, including the following : — 

‘ Tongues of fire, itching and ulcers, emaciation, cough, difficulty of breathing, insanity,, 
poisonous drugs, curses, fire-water, fever, death by enemies, untimely (accidental) death, 

‘ unworthy ’ beggary, scorpions, worms, leopards, lions, tigers, the black bear {dom), the red 
bear (dred), wild yah [possibly buffalo], water-devil.’ It concludes with this prayer : — 

“ Against all these evil swarms we beseech you to protect us ’’ ! 

Against all these may you be pleased to perform the binding spells {mantras), 

0 brilliantly shining one be pleased to bind evil ! Be pleased to perform the vidyamantra 
spells against all others [counter-spells ?] ! 

Be pleased to fix their bounds ! : — 

Tadyathd 0 )h anale hhasame . . . vaire, Some sdnti^ ddnte visade vire^ Devi-Vajradharij. 
Vandhanii Vajrapdni phat .... 

May it protect us ! SvdM ! 

Oih Vajrapdni handha Vajrapdknamama sarva dustam vindyakam phat svdhd ! ” 

Keep it near your heart ! 

Whoever having written this overpowering queen of magic spells (vidya-mantra) named 
‘ The White Umbrella-One,’ the great averter [of Evil], which issued from the diadem of the 
Tathagata,’ on birch bark, or cloth, or on tree bark,*^^ and fixes it on his body*^® or on his 
neck or causes it to be read [then] throughout his whole life he shall not be harmed by poisons,, 
by fire, by water, poisonous drugs, curses . . . &c. &c. 

(To be continued.] 


74 Bin^sun or tree -f- bark. It is restored by the Tibetan lexicons to the Skt. valkal, which in Wilson’s- 
Banaht Diet. (p. 766) is defined as ‘ the bark of a tree, garment made from bark. ’ In the Sanskrt. 
scripts m Stein and Hodgson collections, the word is halke, which Dr. Hoernle translates as ‘ paste ^ 
(he. dt p. 476^, though he suggests it may be in error for vedka, which the Tibetan version I find shows 
(and as Dr, Hoernle admits) is the correct form. See text m following note. 

75 JUts-du. The Sanskrit versions have hdyagate, which Dr. Hoernle has translated as * paper/ but- 
the Tibetan text indicates clearly that this should be kdya, the body. 

The Sanskrit text as given by Dr. Hoernle is : — 
bMja-paire vd vastra vd 

Kalhe vd hdyagate vd kanihagata vd Ukhitvd dhdrtyesyata. 

The Tibetan text with its literal translation is : — 

gro-ga aamy ras sam, sin sun la hris4ef 

i. e„ birch-bark, or cloth, or tree valka -haxk upon having written 

llu s sem mgul-du htags sam klo g-p ar-hy ed ta, 

body or neck on fixed or caused to be read it 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMgA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARL 
BY Dr. L. P. TESSITORL UDINE, ITALY. 

{Gontimied from p. 26.) 

CHAPTER II. 

Phonetics. 

§1. Old Western RajastliSni possesses the same phonetical system as Apabhramja, with 
the exception of initial n and medial nn, which in the former are dentahzed much as in Jaina 
Maharastri. Possibly Old Western Rajasthani had also the /-sound, which is common to both 
Gujarati and MSrwari, though in the MSS. there is no particular character for it. Other 
soimds, which are not distinguished from one another in writing, are : 5 and §, 6 and 6, anus- 
vdra and anunisika, leh and $. Anusvdra and anundsiha are both represented by a dot over 
the aksaara, and Ich by the same character «r, which is used to render the s sibilant of Sanskrit. 
In tatsamas, of course, all Sanskrit sounds may occur. The consonant y was generally 
pronounced as j both in tatsamas, especially when initial, and in tadbhavas, when not 
euphonic. Occasionally y is written for J, as in ; yamam (Qal. 16) for jarmna < jimana, yovi 
yogya (Indr. 43) for jovd yogya, yugalid (Adi C.) for jvgalid, etc. 

(a) Single vowels. 

§2. An a of the Apabhram 9 a is generally preserved in Old Western Rajasthani, except 
in the cases following ; 

(1) In initial syllables or in medial syllables, mostly when preceded or followed by a 
syllable having a long vowel, a is frequently turned to i. In Prakrit this was the case only 
when a fell before the accent of the word (ef. Pischel, Op. cit., §§ 101-103). Old Western 
Rajasthani examples are : 

idau (P. 504, 506, 508) < indaS (F. 783, 74) < Ap. andaii <Skt. andakam ; 
kdcMvaii (Dd. 8) < k&chavau (ibid.) < Ap. kacchavaii < Sbt. hacchapakah ; 

Mmdda {kddQ.) <Ap. kcmada- < Skt. kapata - ; 

jfcimAa-i (Dag.) <kg,*kaM-i < ^'kk. katham-api 

giu (^ai. 9, 96, Kal. 44) < Ap. gau < Skt. gatih ; 

jiniw (Bh. 23, Adi. 35, 36) < Ap.janm < Skt.* janitab (=jdtah) ; 

jihM,tiM,etQ. < Ap.jahB,taM < Vkt. jamM, tamM < Skt. yismat, tdsmdf, 

tijoA (P., passim) < Ap. tafoia. (Pingala, i, 104 ; ii, 64^5) < gj^t. tyajati ; 

dohila (Dd.) <HvMia < Ap. duUdka- < Skt. dmlabha - ; 

sdvija (P., passim) < *sdvaya < Ap. sdvaa- < Skt. qvipada - ; 

eiU (see §70, (6) ) < Ap. sahU < Skt. sdkdm. 

Other sporadic examples are : Ilakd < Alakd (F, 659), iti < ati (Vi., pal.), kaUtiga 
< kaviuka (P. 125, 126, 168), kSm < hmdri (Vi. 38, 48, 60, etc.), kdtri < ksatriya (Kanh. 
23), khina < hava (AdiO., Vi.), ginai < gawH (Indr. 64), pdtika < pataka (F. 783, 76), 
silamaKkckhic saldm (KSnh. 20).’® 

In Modern GujarS.ti i has become a again, ex. : kamdda, savaja, taje, etc., but in Mar- 
wfiri the tendency to substitute i for a has been preserved. 

15 Pischel corrects t to c»-See Op. cit.. § 454. 

16 In examples like: dhina < dhanya (R 9 . 65, 126, 167), Od^iJcaKOdT^ahyOf (Pd. 2), eto., i is to ha 
explawied as the result of epenthe^is, 
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(2) When falling before or after a labial consonant, a is often turned to %. For an ana- 
logy in the Prakrit see Pischel, § 104. Ex. : 

Ubhayahumara (fal. %)<AbhayaJcumara; 

purahumU (P. &80)<pr/iJiunaii<Ap. pdJiunauKSkb. praghurnakah ; 
puJiara, puhura (P.) < Ap. patera- <Skt. prdhara- ; 

puhutau (P. 165, 168, 684) <Ap. *fahuttail<^\t.*prahMtahah, p.p. frompra-l-6i^«t ; 

buhatari, buh/utari (see § 80) <Pkt. 6ateiton<Skt. dvdsaptati ; 

musdna (Up. 55)<Ap. mas5wa-<Skt. gmagma-; 

mwhataii (Adi C.)<Ap. makantaii<Skb.* malmdakali ; 

muhurl (Vi. 20) < Ap. }nateri<Skt. madhurt ; 

saupdi<Ap. samc^ai, samappei <Skt. samarpayati. 

Rarely a is changed to u under the influence of another u in the syllable immediately 
preceding or follomiig. Ex.: Qwuda<Oaruda (P. 340 ff.) ; durdura<dardura (P. 539, 
543i), puudJiiu<paUdMu (P.432), 

(3) Rarely a is amplifled to ai and this mostly when two or more syllables ending in a 
follow each other. Ex. : karatu<haratu (F 602), ka!l}wiiS.<kahcM (F 783, 24), gahalgah, 
<gahagaM (F 783, 27), gdiJmgam<gaMgana (F 722, 10), Sahara chaha"tdUsa<sahasa 
cteteiaZisa(F 722, 41), moin<man(Yog. ii,26), paiin<pan(=paraf,see§75) (Yog. iv, 36, 
47, etc.). 

In Modem Gujarati we have e, ex. : saJievU, sehevU<sa?iavU, and in MarwSfi ai, ex. : 
saihaisa<sahasa, raihmUKrahaii. The two latter examples are from the Ndsaketa-ri kathdi 
for which see Bivista degli Studi Orientali, Vol. vi (1913), pp. 113-130. 

(4) Initial a is very frequently dropped. Ex. : 

cha~i<acJm (see§ 114) <Ap. accte?<Skt. rccteii (Pischel, §§ 57, 480) j 
jhdjhaU (P. 615) <Ap. *ajjihajjhaii<Sikb.* adhyadhyakam ; 
tanaii (see § 73, (4) )<*paJ!aM<Ap. appanaii <Skb. *atmanakah ; 
tdlisa (AdiO.)<Ap. oMdltsa- <'Pkt. ccUtdUsam <Skt. catvdrimgat ; 
na%<anai (see § 106) <Ap. anna?<Skt. anydni ; 
bdcau (P. 374) <Ap. ovacca5< Skt. apaiyakam; 

mha'i (see§71, (6))<arate?<Mratef<Ap. *ora-<tet;ara-<Skt. apdrd-', 
rim (P. 58)<Ap. aranna- <Skt. aranya - . 

For the Prakrit cf. Pischel, Op. cit., § 141 ff. 

(5) Medial a, when falling between two consonants of which one is h, is sometimes 
dropped. Ex. : etea« (Up.) <etemM, dewtera (Ibid.) <dc«aMwa, timhi-ja (Adi 0.)<fo'ma-te 
ja, kiJwdra^ (Dac.) < *keha-vdrahi (see §98, (2) ). 

(6) Euphonic a is inserted in the following cases : (a) between conjuncts, (6) before 

conjuncts in which the first element is s, (c) after terminal t. Ex.: garabJia<garbha (P783, 
^2,ll),jamma<jarma {K5.Z4:),paradMm<praMdna mugati<mukti (Bs. 35, 

osfri <s« (F 795, i, 23) ; g'te$i^-<an?a<grteia-ton? (Kanh. 4:Q), jdgta<jdgi (Rs. 60), panarmvia 
226) ; <pancmevi (B?. 1), matia<mctit (Rs. 7), milta-ni<mili-ni (B§. 63). 

(7) a preceded by dh or followed by M is lengthened. Ex. : 

vSchandhdra (Yog. ii, 9)<vichamhdra<vichanMra<*vicJianMra<vicJianaJidra (see S 
135) ; 

mdMraii (F 580, F 722) <mdharaU (see § 83) < Ap. maMraii (see Pischel, § 434). 

§3. Medial d of the Apabhram 9 a is occasionally shortened. In Prakrit this was the 
case only when d fell before or after the accent of the word (see Pischel, §§ 79 ff.), but in Old 
Western Rajasthani the shortening offtakes also place when a long vowel occurs in the 
pliable preceding or following. Examples are ; 
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aji {Adi G.)<dja-i <Ap. ajja-'i <Skt. adyd’pi, 
jamdi (P. 354, 357) <Ap. *jdmdia- <Skt. jSmdtrka-, 
parat (see§75)<Ap.pa^mg<S]it. *praMraJcei,a, 

(P.576, 578) <Ap. ^brndnad <Skt. Hvimanakam^'! , 
vtndvm (P. 348)<Ap. *!;i«n«OT»<Skt. *vijndpayati, 
sdi (Sast. 85)<Ap. sadi <Skt. catdni. 

For a in substitution for d before a double consonant simplified, see § 43. 

§ 4. Apabhramca i is liable to the following changes in Old Western Raiasthan? • 
(1) iis weakened to a. Ez. : 

Andra (F 722, 13) <Skt. Indra, 

amH<isali (see § 94, (1) ) <Ap. amii<Skt. yddrgalcak (Pischel, S 81 121) 

(see § 101, (3). ) 


<-Ulgili (see § 145) <Ap. *aggilU <8kt agrile, 
eta", ketaii (see § 93, (1) <Ap. ettiu, kettiu<Skt* 
ayaMyah,* kayattyah (Pischel, § 153), 

karavad<karivad (see§134)<Ap. J!:a)-e«TOff<Skt.* kareyyakam (Pischel, §§ 254 670) 

fcwtoni(pra.)<Pkt. {=k{irparah,A)eq\°,^,^2), 

ja <ji (see §104) < Ap. ji < Pkt. je, jem < Skt. em, 

trami (Rs., F 602) <tnnni<Ap. timi<8kt. trtni, 

paranaii (Dd.) < Ap. *parina\, °Bej>Skt. parinayati, 

pharasoi {(^iL)<'Pkb.pJiarisci:i (He. iv, 182) <Skt. sprguti, 

mdta^ {seepl, (5))<Ap. *nimatta?, nmittae<8kii*'nimiUakena, 

Bukamani (F 783, passim) <Skt. Bukminu 

(2) i is amplified to al Ez. : 

gam (Cal. 10) <giu (see § 2, (1) ) < Ap. gaii <Skt. gafdh, 

prafai (Dd. 1) <Skt.praii, 

baitaltsa (F 602, Idi C.) <bitdltsa (see § 80). 

. The case here is analogous with § 2, (3). Modem Gujarati has e, as in ; b~tdlisa and 
Marwa ri ai as in : paitd <;pitcl, vaisai < visai (Nasaketa-rt kathn) . 

(3) i is amplified to iu Ex. : 
rahiUa (Dac. viii) <Skt. rahita-, 
sahiita (ibid.) <Skt. saMta-. 


The two examples above are the only I have met with. An instance of an analoeous 
case, m which a is amplified to at, is : rakitr2 < Skt. racitam (F 588) . ° 

(4) i is lengthened to ?. Ex. : 

drisaii (Da?, iii, 3) < Pkt. ctarisa- < Skt. ddarca-, 

kahi-i (Bh., Yog., Sast.) <Ap. *kaht-i, °-vi <Skt. hasminn-api, 

oA? jsee § 98 (2) ) < kp.JlaM <Skt. *adakasmin or *ayakamin (of. Pischel 8429) 

MM (Adi. 13, 47) < MM (see § 98, (1) ) < Ap. koM <Pkt. kamM<8ki). kasmdf 
nathi (see § 1 15) < Pkt. natthi < Skt. nCi^stL ^ 

Inthelasttlnee examples the lengthening of i is to be explained as having been brought 

about by a metathesis of quantity (see § 48) . “ 

(5) i is changed to ya. The cases, in which this change may take place, are : a) when 

a medial % is preceded by a, as in : r ^ ) waea 


payasdra (P . 246) Kpaisdra, abstract noun from 0. W. R., Ap. pakai <Skt 
vayara (P. 603) < Ap. wm- < Skt. mim-, 


praviqatiy 


Another explanation of Umana 4 , which had 
Pischel, § 231) Skt. dvigundkam. 


previously oeeurred to me, ia Ap. *bimuwu (of. 
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vayardgi (F 616, 126) <Ap. va'irdgi <Skt. vairdgin. 

and b) -when a terminal i is preceded by a long vowel. This is especially common in 
poetry, when the terminal i falls at the end of a word. Ex. : 
doya (P. 57) < Ap. <Pkt. do-vi < Skt. dvav~api, 
hdhivdya (P. 123) <kahivdi (see § 140). 

Rarely ya is written for i when the latter falls after a consonant and before a vowel and 
still more rarely when it falls between two consonants. Examples of the latter case are chiefly 
confined to the MS. jP 7.^^, where they are very common and it is thereby clear that they 
are to be looked upon as a mere writing peculiarity of the MS. Examples of both cases are : 
dydi{k6.iG.)<dii<A’p. dei <Skt. *dayati (-daddti), 
lydi (ibid.)<!!n<Ap. !!ei<Skt. Hayati (=lati), 

vyoihdnaU (Vi. 73, P. 522, 627) <vihdnau (P. 323) <Ap. <Skt. ^viblidnctham, 

yama, Icyama, tyama (F 722) < ima, kima, tima (see § 98, (3) ), 
vyaruu(F 722, 63) <viriiu<Ai^. viruaii <Skt. virnpakah, 
vyan^ (P 722,64) < Skt. vinct, 

sunya (F 722, 60) <sum^ imperative 2nd sing, (see § 119). 

§5. Apabhram9a u is retained except in the cases following : 

(1) u is frequently weakened to a, mostly whenanotherz^ (?1, av) occurs in the syllable 
following or a long vowel in the syllable preceding. The former case is also common in 
Prakrit (see Pischel, § 123). Ex. : 

araha'l (P. i1^)<uTahm (Adi C.) < Ap. *avam-< Skt. apdrd-, 

alnka (P. 675, 685,) < Skt. uluka^ 

asura (P., Ratn. 234) <Ap, ussura- < Skt. utsura-y 

olagu (P. 106)<Pkt. oluggo (Degf ,i, 164=5ewJi;a), 

karisa (see §121) <Ap. kartsu (Ho., iv, 396, 4)<Skt. ^karisyam (Pischel, §§ 63, 351), 

jetalaU, tetalan, etc. (see § 93, (2) )<Ap. jettulail, tettulau (of. He., iv, 435), 

tau (see § 86) < Ap. it4Ai^<Skt. * tvakam (Pischel, § 421), 

tdharail (see § 86) < Ap. tuharail (see § 48) < * tuha-Jedran (Pischel, § 434), 

verbal infinitive (P. 34, l91)<Ap. rmujhuni, onomatopoetic substantive 

<Hc.,iv, 368), 

sdhamau (P. 594) <Ap. sammuhau<Bkt sammukhakam^ 

hatan (see § \\3)<'hutail (Mu.) < < Ap. hontan<^ki, %havantakah^ 

hail (see § 113) <7iw<Ap. /iOU<Skt. bhavatu, 

(2) u is amplified to ail. Ex. : 

hand (Rs. 71) <TiUd<Ap, hud<S>kt. bhutdh 

(3) initial u is dropped. Ex. : 

6u‘‘sa" (Dd. 2) < Ap. wmi5ai?<Skt. upavigati. 

In the following example, u previously to being dropped was weakened to a ; 
rahal (see §71, {6))<araha^ (Mu.)<waAaf<Ap. Skt. apdrd-, 

§6. Old Western Rajasthani u is occasionally changed to o. Ex. : 

toha4 (Bh. '7S)<tuha4 (P., Kal., Bh.) (see § 86), 

dohila (Dd., F 576<*tZ/(i!aAa<Ap. dullaha- <Skt, durlabha-. 

After the analogy of the latter is formed sohila (F 576)<Ap. 5tfc7aAa-<Skt. sulabha-. 
The equivalence of u with o is incidentally evidenced by Hemacandra, sutra i, 173 of his Pra- 
krit grammar, where it is stated that Sanskrit wpa-may contract either to w or to o in Prakrit 
The same interchange of u and o occurs in Jaipuri (see L.S.I., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 33) Qf the 
-analogous case of i = e, § 7, (2). 
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§7. Old Western E^jastMnt has both a long and a short e, as Apabhra'p§aand Gujarati 
And Marwari. As in writing no distinction is made between e and e, I shall transliterate both 
by e, save in a few particular cases, where it is important to know whether e is long or short. 
'Generally c is long in tatsamas and short in tadbhavas, but there are many exceptions to this 
rule as shown by Old Western Eajasthani poetry as well as by the evidence of the modem 
dialects. Of. the list of words containing a short e given by Sir George Grierson, p. 344 of L.8.I., 
Vol. ix. Part ii. In Old Western Eijasthani poetry e in one and the same word may be 
accounted short or long only to suit the exigencies of prosody. Thus in P. we find : jeha 
(100), taa (26,100), (21), t$ (69),jin6 (270) and jeha (25), rM (23, 38, 69), j} (100), V (100) 

jinU ( 62 ). 

Apabhrampa e undergoes the following changes in Old Western EajastMni ; 

(1) e is changed to i. This process had already begun m the Apabhramca stage, but was 
chiefly restricted to the case of terminal e (Of. Pischel, §85), Ex. ; 

amhi (see § 84) < Ap. amhe < Skt. asme {=myam), 

ima, Icima, jima, tiina (see § 98, (3) ) — Ap. ePa, Jc-ePa, jetfa, leva, (Pischel, §261), 

karijyo (Bh. 44) < Ap. *karejjahu (see § 120), 

kwrivau (Kal. 5) (see § 134) < Ap. 1<mevmu<8'k.t. ^kareyyakam, 

dii (E§. 13)<Ap. dei<Skt. *dayati {=daddti), 

Hi (Idi. 11) < Ap. Zei<Skt. *layati {=ldti), 

hi (see § 80) < Ap. 6e < Skt. dve, 

hoije (Kal. 42) < Ap. * hoejjahi (see § 120). 

In Gujarati i is further weakened to a, ex. : karajo, karaiM, or brought back to e, ex. : 
ema, kema, amhe, he. It is therefore probable that in some of the cases, in which Old Western 
EajastMni has i for Apabhrara§a and Gujarati e, the former vowel stands simply to indicate 
£. In Old Western Eajasthani poetry, original e is often preserved, mostly when a long mdtra 
is required. Thus : kare (P. 250, 255) for kari (see § 119) <Ap. kari, kare (Pischel, § 461), 
karet^ (P. 96) for karivU (see § 134), he for hi, ema for ima, etc. ■ 

(2) e is changed toi. This was already the case in Apabhraanra, as is evidenced by the 

two examples : DiwfiKSkt. vent and Uha <Skt. lekhd, cited by Hemacandra, sutra iv, 329 of 
his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western Eajasthani i appears to be often written for e, in the 
same way as i is written for e.— Thus : vale (Adi C.) for valt,-e (Up.) for-i, an emphatic 
particle (see § 104). Similarly in poetry we find ima, Mma,iox ima, Mma <ima, kirm, 
jtha, Uha for jeha, teha, etc. In the following prose-passage a form with ? is used by the side 
of a form with e, which clearly means that the two vowels are easily interchangeable : jinaf 
prakdraikoi grhasthap'idd nay)dma^,tina^pfakdTai. . , “In which way no house- 

holder suffers, in that way ” Of . the common interchange of i and ^ in Northern colloquial 

Gujarati (L. S. I., Vol. ix. Part ii, p. 329). 

(3) Initial e is dropped. Ex. : 

havca (VI. 18, P. 690,) <etoa! (see § 94, (3) ), 

Mvada (QTa.)<havads<ehavadi (see § 94, (4) ). 

§8. The case of o is very similar to that of e. Though Modem GujarSti and Miirwiiri do 
not possess a short o, yet Old Western E'ljasthnni possessed it much in the same way as Apa- 
bhrain^a. Take the following examples from P. : ko (171), jo (138), jot (125), jogi (131), 
tumh^ (465). Examples of Apabhra n 9 a o having become u in Old Western Eajasthiufi are : 
hui (see § 1 13) < Ap. hoi < Skt. hhavati, 
hutU'i (see iftid.) < Ap. hovtau < Skt. * hhavattiaTsah. 
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(6) Vowels in Contact. 

§9. Apabhram^a aa is never allowed to remain in hiatus in Old Western RajastMni^ 
but is either contracted to as in the oblique of nominal bases in -aa (see § 62), or euphonic 
^ is inserted between the two a, as in: mya^a<Ap. raana-<^\t.ratna-^ vayam<k^. vaaija- 
< Skt. vacana-. 

The only case, in which aaissufferedinOld Western Rajasthani, is formed by the -aa 
termination of the second person present indicative, where aa, however, is not original, but 
derived from Old Western Rajasthani aw (see § 117). 

Apabhramga ad and da are as a rule contracted, ex. : 
unhiilan (AdiC.)<Ap. 'WwAaaZaw<Skt. usnakilakah, 

^parax (see § 75) <*jp^raf < Ap.paaml<Skt. * prakdrakem, 
rd (5^1. 110, 124,) <Ap, r^a-< Skt. r^ja-, 

but in the case of da contraction may be as well avoided, euphonic y ox v (see §§ 28, 34) 
being inserted between the two vowels. Ex. : rdya, pdya, pdvai, etc. 

§ 10 . Old Western Rajasthani a? remains as a rule in hiatus, both when original and 
when resultant from Apabhrani§a -aU. Ex. : 

paJisat (Yog. hi, 123) < Ap« pa/iSdi <Skt, pravicati, 

kanhax (see § 74, (1) ) < Ap. kanmM <Skt. * karmsmin (karne)^ 

Notice, however, the following exceptions : 

(1) di is simplified to L Ex. : 

ant (Dd. 5)<anax (see § 106) <Ap. a^waf <Skt. anydni, 
ini (pra.)<i«a^ (see § 89)<Ap. *ewaM<Skt. ^enasmin, 
kari chi (Px.Z)<kardi cfta? (see §118) <Ap. *Aami acohdi <Skt. ^ karati rcchati, 
jisaii, iisati, etc. (see §94, (l))<Ap. jdisan, ta^mn<Skt. yddrgakah, tddrcakah 
(Pischel,§§81, 121), ■ ■ ’ 

hosi (CM. 61) < Ap. hosdi (He., iv, 388, 418, (4) ) < Skt. * bhosyati {=hhavisyatiy 

(2) di is assimilated to ii. Ex, : 
eki-i (P. 496) < eka-i, 

kailnit (Kal. 4:)<kannax (see § 91)<Ap. kavame, 

kahisii (^'rjl. )<kahisdi (see § 121), 

tit (Kanh. 101, 102) <^a? (see § 86)< Ap. tax < Skt. tvayd, 

paril (gr/i., Kal. 32)<fiam? (see§75)<Ap. padrae<^ki. ^ prakdrakena, 
biithau (Vi. 130)<6a2^^to^<Ap. uvdiUhau<:^\%, upavistakaJi, 
bihantii (Vi. 8) <bihantax< Ap. bfhantae< Skt. * bMsantakena (cf. Pischel, § 501), 
man (P. m)<mdMi (see § 74 (7) ) < Ap. rmjjhaM<8kt. * madhyam,in (= madhye), 

Jmsii (P 663) <}iusm (see § 121) <Ap. Aosa«< Skt. * bhosyati, 

(3) at is contracted to I This change seems to have taken place through the intermedi- 
ate step ii described in the foregoing paragraph. (Cf . § 16). Ex. : 

ty? (AdiC.)<*<jvi<aja-j<Ap. (yja-i<Skt. adyd ’pi, 

Mjaii (see § 82) <Hriyau <*tra^jan or *<myoa<Ap. iayja«<Skt. Myakah, 

layi{see §72, (9) )<*%M<%aV<Ap.iagrgraM<Skt.*%ma5mm(==%ne),’ ’ 

hm (see § 72, (11) ) < *hmi<hSM<Ap. hontaM<8kt. * bUvantasmin. 

(Cf . the case of Marathi, in Hoernle’s Comparative Orammar, § 79), 

(4) ai is contracted to e. This change is already met with in Prakrit and Apabhranjea (cf . 
Pischel, § 166), and m Old Western Rajasthani it occurs only in the termination of the 
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instrumental plural (see § 60) and of tLe precative singular(see § 120), where it is no doubt very 
old. Ex. : 

core (Kal. 9) < Ap. coraji?< &kt. -corabhis {‘==corais), 
jdnije (Bh. 21, P. 664) <Ap. *j(!rejjaM. 

§1 1 . Old Western Rfijasthrini an remains in hiatus, except in the cases following : 

(1) aw is simplified to M. Ex.: 

karu (Rs. 10, 13) <^!«rajj (see § 119) <Ap. 1carahu<8ht. * karatha. 
kuna (Adi., Indr., Yog., etc.) <kauna{see §91)<Ap. &cmna-(Pischel, § 428), 
cutJiu(Yog.iy, 137, Qal. 25) <cauthau (see§82)<Ap. ca'Maw <Skt. caturthakah, 
sUfoS, (F 783, 53)<sai?paii< Ap. samappal<Skt.samarpayati. 

(2) aii is changed to iu. Ex. : 
boliU (Da 9 . m)<bolaU (see § 117). 

(3) aii is assimilated to uu. Ex. : 

/V 

kuund (Up. 215) <hauna (see § 91)<Ap. kavana--, 
pmidMu (P. 4:Z2) <paudMu, 

in which latter example a has possibly passed into u under the influence of p. See § 2, (2). 

(4) aii is contracted to L Whether the reason of the contraction Kes in the aii being 
first assimilated to uu (as in the analogous case of ai>ii>z) or in the u being accented, I am 
not able to say. Possibly, in some cases prevailed the former reason and in some other cases 
prevailed the latter. Thus in the example : 

mS (Vi. 77) (see § 83) < Ap. maAw<Skt. mahyam (Pischel,§ 418), 
the passing of aii to u might be assumed to have been effected through uu, and all the 
more so as there is a labial, whereas in the example : 
hu (see § 83) < Ap. AaS <Skt. ahakdm (Pischel, § 417), 

the contraction of aii to u seems to have been brought about by the u being accented. 
Other examples are : 

dpanapS (Dag. i, 2) < dpanapaU (see § 92), 

k&na (Adi. 3) < kaiim (see § 91) < Ap. kavana^ (Pischel,§ 428), 

6oZ2(P 715, i, 3)<bolau (see §117), 
sS<sau (see § 70, (6) < Ap. <Skt. sdkdm. 

(5) aii is contracted to d. The intermediate step may be supposed to have been aa, the- 
weakening of ail to aa being evidenced by the MS. Kak, where the -aw termination of the 
second person present indicative is often substituted by -aa. Ex. : 

kanM (AdiC.) (see §61)<*^;a7^feau<Ap. kanmJm, 

karS. (Adi C., Sast.) < iamzJ (see § 117) < Ap. iamM <Skt. ^karamas {—kurmas). 

This contraction is amongst the peculiarities of Marwari and Eastern RajasthM and it- 
is utterly foreign to Gujarati proper. 

(6) a»us contracted to o. The case here is exactly identical with that of di>e, see § 10,, 
(4). The only example available is formed by the termination of the second person plural of 
the precative, which is >ijo, -i/yo<Ap. -ejjahu (see § 120). 

§ 12 . ae is contracted to e. Ex. : 

aneru (Yog. ii, 88)<Ap. amaeru <Skt, *anyakdryah, 

bets (Da^., X) < **'6e/ae < Ap. * bittoahl, plural instrumental from bittaa- (see § 60). 

§ 13 . aii is contracted to a. Ex. : 

poU (Ratn. 5, lll)<Ap.paoli<Skt.^)j'afo?i. 

In the example above, however, o might likewise be explained as a contraction from 
au < 00 , and all the more so as P. 100 we have paiiUd for poim. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ETHNIC ORIGIN OF TAMRALIPTI 

Sjnce the time of Lassen it has been accepted by 
Indianists that ‘Ttoralipti’ is a Sanskrit word, 
that it is connected with tilmra (r(r^)i. As a 
matter of fact the word has nothing to do with 
tamm or any other Sanskrit word. 

A form nearer to the original I find in the 
Lafa-lumCm-clariia, viz., Ddmahpta^ In Ddmalipta 
the I lir cipal member JDdmaV is only a little removed 
from the original (Tamil) Dramida.'^ The variations 
of Lnmida are the Skr. Dravida, and the Pali 
LcfiAlo as in the Mah6t‘m,sa., TlirtnHha drawing 
as usual on some old authority gives Dramila. 

The second member -ipta or -ipti is clearly non- 
Sarskritic, Its original form is best preserved in 
the Pi li 4ui of its Tdmal-itti, In T^noil atti or -tti is 
a neuter-feminine ending.* Hindu writers applied 
the rules of Prakrit philology and restored Ui into 


The classical form of Dramida in Tamil is- 
Tiramida.^ The Skr. TdmraV' — (e. g„ TdmralApti 
oi the MaM-BMrata),a,nd TdmaV (e. g. Tdnialipti 
of the Brihat-Samhitd) are derived from the 
classical Tiramida^ 

The original forms of Tdmralipti and Ddmalipta 
would thus have been : '^'Timmidatti and -''Dramida- 
Ui, Both forms seem to have been current, the 
former being classical and the latter, popular.'* The 
expression rendered into Skr. would be ^‘Dravadikd 
or ’^DrdvidiJcd, 

Both members of the expression, the base 
DCmaV or TdmaV and the ending -itti or -Ui, are 
Dravidian. This is sufficient to establish that 
Tamalitti was originally a Dravidian town, founded 
by the Dravidians before the Gangetic delta and 
Orissa were colonised by the Aryans.- 

K.. P. Jayaswal. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


MijdeIb^ksasa by Visakhadatta edited by Al- 
JEEB Hillebeanbt, Beeslau J912. Indische 
Forsohungen in Zwanglosen Heften herausgeg. 
etc., von Alekeb Hillebeandt, H. 

The Mudr^rlkshasa is one of the best Indian 
plays, and it occupies a somewhat peculiar position 
within the dramatic literature of India. It is a 
NSlaka and conforms to the rules laid down by the 
authors on rhetorics. The main interest, however, 
centres about the dramatical conflict in the minds 
of the acting persons and in the intrigues spun by 
the leading actors. The principal plot is, as prescribed 
by Bharata and his successors, pralchydia. Accord- 
ing to the Da^ar^pavaloka (I, 68) it has been taken 
from the Biihatkath^, In support of this statement 
Dhanika quotes a stanza from the Bjihatkathd, ^ 
which actually occurs in Kshemendra’s Brihatkatha- 
man jar! I, ii, 216. There is however some difficulty 
about this statement, which is not found in all 
manuscripts^. Kshemendra’s time was the 11th 
century, and the author of the Dalartipavaloka 

1 Lassen, Alt, I, 145. 


lived under king Munja in the 10th. Moreover, 
there is not much in the Mudr^rlikshasa which is 
taken from the BrihatkathA. The events narrated 
there form the frame into - which the plot of th© 
play has been woven. So far as we can judge, the 
main intrigue is the work of the poet himself. It 
is not, however, possible to judge with confidence 
about this matter. We know that various tales 
about the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of 
the dynasty of the Mauryas were popular in India. 
Some of them have been preserved in the Kath.i 
saritsSgara and the BrihatkathSmarljari, others by 
Hemachandra in his Parisishta-parvan, and others 
by Dhundhu^ja in his commentary on the Miudrd- 
rdkshasa, published in Telang’s edition of the play. 
That these traditional tales have been largely 
circulated can also be inferred from the fact that 
they have been incorporated in the Atthakath^s of 
the Mahivih^ra and the Uttaravihdra in Ceylon,^ 
and some of them have even influenced the folklore 
of Europe.3 go far as we can see, however, the 
2 Oh. VI, ~ 


2 Caldwell, Gr. of. Dra ; Langs., 2nd ed., Introduction, p. 13. 

* Caldwell, p. 126. of. the Canarese neuter-feminine -Ui (p. 126), and the Telugu -ti, an infeotional 
increment oi neuter singular nouns (p. 160.) 

Caldwell, Intro, p. 13, 

Its present-day survival Tdmaluka would prove that the pronunciation with T was more nonular 
amcmgst the Aryans. ^ ^ 

^ See Hall, Vasavadatta, Introduction, p. 55, 

* Of, Geiger, Dtpavamsa und Mahdvamisa, pp. 42 £E. ; Turnour, The Mah&wamo, pp, xxxviii ff. 

= See my paper in the Norvegian journal Maal og Minne, 1913, pp. 1 fi. 
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events which form the principal contents of the 
Mudrarakshasa, Ch^nakya’s intrigues with a view of 
bringing Eakshasa, the minister of the last Nanda 
king, over to the side of Chandragupta, are not 
dealt with in these popular sources, and even the 
name of Rakshasa seems to be a free invention by 
the author. 

We have accordingly to acknowledge that 
Visakhadatta has freely invented the principal plot. 
He was possessed of great dramatic skill and the 
intrigue is extremely cleverly thought out. In 
itself the Hudrarakshasa comes nearer to the idea 
of a tragedy than any other Indian play. Our 
sympathy is, the whole time, with Rakshasa in his 
fight against Ch^cakya’s intrigues, and our interest 
in the development of the action ceases when the 
former is defeated. According to our ideas the 
natural end to the whole would have been that 
Rakshasa should become a victim of the misunder- 
standings created by Chanakya, or that he should 
have rushed against the enemy or committed 
suicide, or something of the sort. Then we should 
have had a real tragedy in Indian literature, and, 
I may add, a tragedy according to modern European 
notions. The struggle of the central figure, the 
honest and faithful Rakshasa, is not broken in vain 
attempts to brave the blind forces of fate, as in the 
Greek tragedy, but the fight is fought between the 
devoted servant of a fallen dynasty, who trusts 
his friends and is beloved by them, against the 
traditional master of political intrigue. Rfikshasa 
is of course also intriguing. He could not have 
been an eminent minister of state according to 
Indian ideas without that. But he does not live 
and breathe in intrigue as his adversary. On the 
contrary, we have the impression of an honest and 
straightforward man, who only occasionally takes 
to intriguing in order to satisfy the requirements of 
the N itikastra. The conflict in the Mudr3,r^shasa 
is therefore the same as in the tales of the 
Panohatantra and similar collections which aim at 
teaching the advantages of shrewdness and ver- 
satility in all walks of life, even against honesty. It 
is therefore quite in keeping with the general ten- 
dency of the play that Chiinakya achieves his aim 
in every respect. 

The Mudrarakshasa is accordingly a ntti drama, 
evidently intended to show the advantages of poli- 
tical training according to the NUmstra^ Though 
it in many respects impresses the European critic 
as different from other Indian plays, and almost 
as a modern European play in its development of 
the plot, it is therefore entirely Indian in its 


general notions. This is of interest. Those scholars 
who maintain that the Indian drama is borrowed 
from the Greeks have paid considerable attentions 
to such points in which the Miichchhakatika, which 
has often been supposed to be the oldest Indian 
drama, agrees with Greek plays. The Mudrl- 
r^kshasa, where the agreement in general ideas 
with later European plays is, to my mind, much 
greater, warns us to be very careful in such com- 
parisons. It not seldom happens that we are more 
struck by the similarity between India and Europe 
than by the difference, and in such cases we are 
apt to suppose that one of the two has been 
influenced by the other. But often we find that 
there are rather two different lines of development 
! which have led to similar results, and I think we 
j are usually on the safe side if we carefully examine 
I whether such details which we would like to 
i explain as due to foreign influence, cannot be the 
result of an independent development. In the 
case of the MudrarAkshasa there cannot, I think, 
be any doubt. The whole atmosphere is entirely 
Indian and not European, though we are constantly 
reminded of European ideas. The whole question 
about the possible connexion between the Indian 
and the Greek play cannot be decided at the hand 
of such considerations. The oldest Indian plays we 
know, the Asvaghosha fragments published by 
Professor Luders, do not remind us of the Greek 
stage at all. To judge from the Prakyit, the 
MiichchhakatikA is considerably later. The drop- 
ping of single stops between vowels is already taught 
by Bharata. We do not however know how old 
Bharata is, and we do not know how far we can 
rely on the printed text of his treatise on PrAkrit 
phonology . It seems however impossible to assume 
that the dropping of such consonants became the 
rule before the third or perhaps the fourth century. 
In Pali and in PaisAchi they are retained, and 
this is, I think, a sign of the priority of these 
dialects as compared with the ordinary Prakrits. 
Bhasa, on the other hand, uses a Prakrit which has 
already reached the secondary stage, and he is 
older than the MiichchhakatikA,^ and than KAlidAsa. 
It is impossible as yet to arrive at certain chrono- 
logical results. It seems to me, from the point of 
view of the PrAkrit, that we can only fix the 
chronological order between these works. The 
Brihatkatha of Gunadhya is probably at least one 
century older than Bh^sa, and so are the plays of 
Alvagbosha. If Professor L;iders5 and Dr. Marshall^ 
are right that Kanishka and Asvaghosha belong to 
the second century A. D., it is hardly possible to 


4 See Ganapati SiUtri, SvapnavCtsavadatta, pp. xxxviii, flf. 

6 Berliner Sitzungsberichte, 1912, p. 830. 

1913, p.l2!* wcotmM at Taxila. Lecture before the Panjab Historical Society, Sept. 4th 
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date Bh^sa before the third or fourth, and conse- 
quently the Mticlichhakatikd cannot well be olde^ 
than the fourth. At all events, the Miichclihakatikd 
cannot any more be considered as the oldest Indian 
play, and the arguments in favour of the Greek 
hypothesis which have been drawn from its sup- 
posed similarity with the Greek comedy can no 
more be maintained. 

This hypothetical dating would of course have 
to be changed if Dr. Fleet were right in assuming 
that Kanishka belongs to the first century B. C. I 
have myself long held this view, but I have found 
it necessary to give it up after Professor Liiders*' 
and Dr. Marshall’s discoveries. I also think that 
it is necessary to assume that Kanishka is later 
than the Kadphises kings in order to explain a 
statement in the Chinese sources, which seems to 
have been hitherto overlooked. We hear^ that 
after the conquest of India by Kadphises II, the 
Yue-chi became exceedingly rich and flourishing 
and were everywhere designated as “Kings of 
Kuei-shuang. ’ ’ Now this title King of Kuei- 
shuang ” is nothing else than the well known 
Shaonano shao Koshano, which title begins to be 
used by Kanishka. When the Chinese inform us 
that this designation only came in use after 
Kadphises, and when Kanishka is the first to use 
it, the only possible inference is that Kanishka is 
later than Kadphises, 

I therefore think it probable that Bhasa is not 
earlier than the third century. I should even be 
inclined to think that the fourth century is a still 
more likely date. The wish in the hharatnvdkya of 
the B^lacharita, the Dutavakya and the Svapna- 
vasavadatta that the Kmg may become the sole 
ruler from sea to sea between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, leads us to think of a state of affairs in 
India which was not brought about before Samud- 
ragupta's conquests. If this theory proves to be 
right it constitutes a land-mark in the history of the 
Indian drama. Now the late Professor Speyer in 
his excellent Studies about the Kathdsaritsdgara^ 
has tried to show that also the Mudr^rakshasa 
belongs to the fourth century A. D. The stanza 
Mudrirakshasa II, 13 also occurs in the Tantrfl- 
khy^yika I, 46. Now, the Tantrakliydyika was 
used by the author or compiler whose work was 
the source of the Kathasaritsagara and the Biihat* 
kathdmanjari, and the stanza in question must 
have formed part of that work. Professor Speyer 
infers that it also formed part of the Biihatkatha 
of Gun^dhya, I do not think that this conclusion 


can be adopted. For I agree with M. Lacote^ 
that the source of the two Kashmir recensions of 
the Biihatkathd. was not the old work of Gunadhya, 
but a later work, compiled in Kashmir, probably 
about the seventh century A. D. The fact that 
the stanza occurred in the Kashmir Biihatkatha 
which was made use of by Somadeva and Kshe- 
mendra does not accordingly carry us back to a 
very ancient time. If it belongs to the original 
Tantrakhyayika, it is of course much older. But 
then it will hardly be possible to assume, as does 
Professor Speyer, that its author was Vi.-akhadatta. 
It must then have been borrowed by’ him from the 
Tantrakhyayika, or from the floating stock of ntti 
verses which have been current in India from the 
most ancient times. I agree with Mr. Keith^o that 
it is impossible to draw any clironological inference 
from the occurrence of the stanza in the Mudra- 
rakshasa and the Tantrakhyayika. Nothing would 
be more natural than that the author of a ntti 
drama like the Mudrardkshasa was indebted to the 
niti literature proper. 

Professor Speyer is inclined to suppose that the 
Chandragupta named in the hharatavdkya of 
Mudrarakshasa may be some prince of that 
name who belonged to the dynasty of the Guptas. 
He who is eulogized in that final stanza as a success - 
ful protector against the threatening Mlechchhas 
may be Chandragupta I, the founder of the new 
and national dynasty, who lived in the beginning 
or his glorious descendant Chandragupta II at the 
end of the fourth century. It would be no matter 
of wondering at, if the brilliant exploits, especially 
of the first Chandragupta who subverted a secular 
domination of « barbarians in the N. and N. 
W. parts of India, had prompted the unkown poet 
VisAkhadatta to “ glorify a similar establishment 
of a mighty national monarchy by the namesake 
of his king and by his famous minister. ” 

I have myself thought of a similar solution of the 
chronological question. And in this connexion I 
have noted the curious fact that the beginning of the 
Mudr^r^kshasa in the excellent manuscript M is 
ndndy-ante tatal>- 'pravi^cai sutradhdralh just as is the 
case in Bhasa’s plays, while in other plays and in the 
remaining manuscripts of the Mudrarakshasa the 
remark tatah pravisati sutradhdrai' comes after the 
introductory stanzas. The arrangements wherewith 
the Sutradhdra recited the introductory stanzas 
was clearly a peculiarity of Bhasa’s. Compare 
Harshacharita v. 15. ^ 

svdradhfxrakritdrambhair ndtakair hahubhUmikaili 

sapatdkair yah lebhe Bhdso demkulair iva. 


Kenntnis der Turkvdlker und Skythen Zentn 
^ Amterd^m. AJdeding Leue, 

^ Essai sur et la BrMMdi Paris 1908, pp. 143 ff. and passim. 

J. Jti. A. S., 1909, pp. 146 ff. * r 
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Other authors however did not in this respect 
follow Bhasa If now the reading of M is the original 
one that would tend to show that Vi^akhadatta 
■n-as probably one of the immediate successors of 
Bhasa, and that he stuck to his arrangement with 
the introductory stanzas. 

There cannot, moreover, be any doubt that 
khadatta has, to a not inconsiderable extent, imita- 
ted Bhasa, and more especially his Pratiju^yangan- 
■dharaya’-a. The solemn vow made by Yangandhar- 
ayana, his use of spies and persons in disguise, the 
curious use of a kind of argot in order to convey a 

hidden meaning in act III, and even minor details 
such as the comparison of dependents without 
:affection to a wife XKalatra) in I, 4 [cf. Mudrar. I, 
14], and many other details in Bh^sa*s play 
constantly recall similar features in the Mudraraks- 
hasa and add strength to the supposition that 
Visakhadgrtta was an immediate successor of Bhdsa. 
But then the king alluded to in the hharatavdhya 
camiot have been Chandragupta I, must have 
been Chandragupta II. 

It may be objected that the whole tendency of the 
Mudrdrakshasa militates against the assumption 
that it was written in praise of a king Chandragupta, 
Our sympathy is the whole time not wdth 
Chandragupta and Chanakya, though we admue 
the latter, but with Rdkshasa and the defeated 
dynasty. It is only by the force of circumstances 
that R^kshasa is brought to adopt the case of the 
Mauryas. If we were to think that the Mudr^rdkshasa 
is written at the hand of actual events it would be 
more natural to assume that the author’s patron 
had fought the king of Magadha, Now this would 
suit the h;^^othesis based on the reading Eanti- 
mrmd instead of Chandragupta^ in the hharatavdkya, 
occurring in some manuscripts, advanced by Mr. 
Telang in his edition of the play, and adopted by 
most scholars that the author’s patron was the 
Maukhariking Avantivarman whose son married 
the sister of king Harsha of Kanauj. Their con- 
temporary was the Gupta King Madhavagupta, 
whose father Mah^senagupta defeated Susthitavar- 
man, who was probably a contemporary of Avanti- 
varman, and there must have been frequent wars 
between the Maukharis and the Guptas of Magadha^'^. 
On the other hand there was also more peaceful re- 
lations between the two families, and two Maukhari 
•queens wear names which show that they belonged 
to the family of the Guptas, viz., Harshagupti, the 
queen of l.dityavarman, and Upagupt.1 the queen of 
tbvaravarman. If we assume that Adityavarman 
was an ally of Susthitavarman, who was defeated 
by Mah^senagupta, it is conceivable that Aditya- 
varman was conciliated in some way by Mah^sena- 
gupta, just as Malayaketu in the play is reinstated 


in his kingdom by Chandragupta. Hillebiandt^ 2 
has also drawn attention to the fact tliat Graha- 
varman, the son of Avantivarman. was killed in 
Rajyavardhana’s expedition against the Hunas, and 
he agrees with Dhruva and others in assuming that 
the Mlechchhas mentioned in the hliaratavakya were 
the HCirias, Attention has also been drawn to the 
fact that the MudrarM^shasa must have been written 
before the destruction of P^taliputra. because that 
town plays such a great role in the i^lay. Now 
this argument would naturally lead to the conclusion 
that Professor Speyer's dating of the play is the 
right one, because Pataliputra ceased to be the 
Magadha capital at a comparatively early date, and 
in the Mudrdrdhshasa it is throughout treated as the 
natural capital. On the whole, therefore. I am 
inclined to follow the late Professor Speyer with 
regard to the date of the play. The reading Banti- 
varmd was perhaps introduced on the occasion of a 
later representation 

Professor’ Jacobi has advocated^s another dating of 
Vi-sakhadatta. He is of opinion that the Mudra- 
rakshasa shows traces of imitation of the poet 
Ratnakara, who lived under king Avantivarman 
of Kashmir in the 7th century. He also draws 
attention to some striking parallels between details 
in the Mudrdrdksham and Kalha?a*s description of 
Avantivarman, and at the hand of the astronomi- 
cal data mentioned in the introduction of the 
play he calculates that it was acted the 
2nd December 850 A. D. Dhruva, on the other 
hand, maintains that Ratnakara has imitated 
VK^khadatta, and he also draws attention to such 
cases, where the Mudrarakshasa seems to have 
been imitated by authors older than Ratnakara. It 
is almost impossible to judge about such cases. 
We never know whether there are direct loans or 
common loans from a third source. The direct 
allusions to the Mudrarakshasa in Indian literature 
mentioned by Dhruva are still less decisive. The 
stanza (ed., Biihler), 111,138 cannot 
be dated. Nor is it possible to come to a decision 
about the date of the ChanOakau^ika, in which 
there is an allusion to the Mudrarakshasa. Of 
greater importance is the fact drawn attention to 
by Dhruva that there did not, in the days of 
Avantivarman of Kashmir, exist an independent 
king of Sindh, while the Sindh kiiig is mentioned 
as a mighty ally in the play, and further the way 
in which Visakbadatta mentions the Kashmir king. 
Against such a late dating as suggested by Professor 
Jacobi it is also possible to draw attention to the 
high respect with which the Buddhas are mentioned, 
V, 6 j to the recurrence of the stanza II, 18 in 
Bhartrihari’s MtUataha 27, in the Pancbatantra, and 
in the Vetalapanchavimsati, where it is probably 
borrowed from the Mudrllr^kshasa, and to other 


11 Cf. Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 14 f. ZDMG„ xxxix, 131. 

13 Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. IT, pp. 212 
^4 Ihidem, Vol. V,pp. 25 ff, 

15 Sdect Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, p. 251 foot note. 
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minoi' details. Wilson’s view^^ that the Miidra- 
rakshasa was written in the eleventh or twelfth 
century has now only historical interest. It was 
based on the assumption that the Mlechchhas men- 
tioned in the hharatavafcya were the Musalm^ns. 

Who the author of the MudrArakshasa was, we 
know not. His name was Vi&akhadatta, and he was 
the son of the Maharaja BhAskaradatta, or, accord- 
ing to most manuscripts, Piithu, and the grandson 
of the feudatory (SAmanta) Vatebvaradatta. 

We do not know any of these persons. Wiison^^^ 
thought it possible that Piithu was identical with 
the Chahamana Piithviraja of Ajmer (12th century), 
but that is of course excluded. HillebrandU^ seems 
inclined to identify BhAskaradatta with Harsha’s 
friend king BhAskaravarman of KAmarupa, Ac- 
cording to the Harshacharita, however, Bhaskara 
varman was the son of Susthiravarman MiigAnka 
and the grandson of Sthiravarmaii. Now this agrees 
with the information derived from the newly dis- 
covered copper-plate grant of BhAskaravarman 
which has been brought to light by Padmanatha 
BhattacharyaJS only here learn that Sthiravar- 
man and Susthiravarman are misreadings instead of 
Sthitavarman and Susthitavarman. It is then pro- 
bable that Susthitavarman, the father of BhAskara 
varman, was the king defeated by Mahasenagupta. 
Dr. Fleet’s supposition^^ that Susthitavarman was 
a Maukhari has hitherto been generally adopted. 
Now that we know of a Susthitavarman whose 
time suits the case, it will be necessary to change 
our opinion. We know that BhAskaravarman was 
the contemporary of Harsha, who again was a 
contemporary of MAdhavagupta. Now it was Ma- 
dhavagupta’s father who defeated Susthitavarman, 
and the KAmarupa king Susthitavarman was the 
father of BhAskaravarman. There is then a perfect 
accord in the chronology, and there cannot be 
much doubt that Mahasenagupta’ s adversary was 
the KAmarupa king Susthitavarman Sri-MrigAnka* 
Now it is tempting to assume some connection 
between the Maukharis and the KAmarApa kings. 
Both dynasties use names formed in the same 
way. It has already been suggested that Avanti- 
varman may have sided with Susthitavarman in his 
war against Mahasenagupta, and the chronology is 
in favour of such a supposition. On the other hand 
it seems impossible to reconcile the genealogy of 
Visakhadatta with that of the KAmarCipa kings. 

We cannot therefore say who the author of the 
MudrArakshasa was though it is highly probable 
that he belongs to the Ganges country and lived in 
the fourth century. W© know of no other work by 
him, but the MudrarAkshasa itself has long been 
known and admired. It has also been published 
several times. Professor Hillebrandt however is 


the first to give us a really critical edition, with 
full materials. To judge from his review of Telangs 
edition^o, his edition was planned more than tlikty 
years ago, and the MudrArAkshasa has evidently 
been in his mind during all these years. In 1905 he 
published an edition of all the PrAkrit verses, and 
now follows the complete edition, with exhaustive 
apparatus criticus and an index of PrAkiit words. 

It is an exceedingly careful work Professor 
Hillebrandt has given us. It would have made 
the book still more useful if he had added an index 
of pmtikas. It very often happens that we 
have to identify verses, and such indexes are 
extremely useful. This is however a minor consi- 
deration, and I prefer to think of all wo have got 
in this new edition. 

There are of course many minor details where it is 
possible to have different opinions. Thus I am 
very doubtful about the restoration of the PrAkiit 
forms required by the rules of the grammarians. 
This is more especially the case with the MAgadhi- 
The PrAkrit grammarians are all comparatively late, 
and their rules about Magadhi are probably to some 
extent artificial Professor Hillebrandt has corrected 
throughout so as to bring the PrAkuts into agree- 
ment with the grammarians, and he has done so in 
an excellent way. It is perhaps the only possible 
thing to do, and in the case of Saurasent and Maha- 
rAshtri our knowledge is so far advanced that we 
can do so with some confidence. But it is more diffi- 
cult to be confident in the case of MAgadhi, about 
which dialect we are still very unsatisfactorily in- 
formed. The use of a comparatively correct MAgadhi 
in the fragments of plays preserved in later inscrip- 
tions does not prove much for the older plays, now 
that we know that the PrAkiit grammarians cannot 
be so old as some of us were once inclined to think. 
It is also possible to find individual cases where one 
is inclined to disagree with the editor. Thus I would 
read jd^ddi and notjdnadi in the Sauraseni, or else 
I would also residjdnasi instead of jdndsi. I would 
substitute d and not a for when it is short ; I 
would not allow Saurasent in verses, at least not if 
the MahArAshtri forms occur in some of the manu- 
scripts ; I would read sunidwh instead of sunddum, 
p. 13, 1. 10 ; tissd or tdi for tissd^, p. 18, 1. 5, and so 
on. It is possible to disagree about such questions, 
and to think that the editor has erred. But the 
principal thing is that he has given the full mate- 
rials so that we can judge for ourselves in every 
case. And his methods are so sound that we usually 
feel convinced that he is right. Of misprints which 
have not been corrected I have only noted Sindhu- 
sMnd for SindhusM> p. 140, 1. 6, and hara^^ for 
kari)ia, p. 177, 1. 5> 


Sten Konow. 

16 I c.; p. 128. 17 ZDMG., Vol. xxxiv, p. 13L 

16 See Bijoya, Vol. I, Calcutta 1320, pp. 625 ff., and Radha Govinda Basak, Dacca Bevi&w, 191 3, June. 

19 Gupta Inscriptions, p. 15. 20 ZDMQ., Vol. xxxiv, pp. 107 if. 

Kritih des Mudrdrdk^asa, Nachriohten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaffcen zu Gottingen 
Phil.-hist. Klasse 1905, Heft 4. ^ 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE FIRST ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL MISSION TO PATNA, 1620—1621. 

EDITED BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, BART. 

Prefatory note, 

[I have recently edited volume II. of the Travels of Peter Mundy, 1608-1667, for the 
Hakluyt Society. This volume covers the years 1628-1634 while Peter Mundy was travell- 
ing to and from India in the interests of the English East India Company of that date. 

He spent part of the year 1632 in a commercial expedition to Patna, and as he made 
several references to the previous commercial mission of Messrs. Robert Hughes and John 
Parker to that place in 1620-1621, I had reason to examine the whole of the proceedings of 
those two men while there. 

In Appendix D of my volume on Peter Mundy's Journals, I have given a brief account 
of the work of Hughes and Parker and in Foster’s English Factories (1618-1621) there is a 
concise account of their doings. But in the course of my enquiries I had to collect together 
and edit all the original documents left behind, relating to the time spent by Hughes and 
Parker in Patna. They are of considerable value, as illustrating the kind of work the 
pioneers of British enterprise in India had to do, the manner in which they set about it, 
the conditions under which they lived, and the qualities required of such men. It is there- 
fore worth while to reproduce the original correspondence in this Journal, 

Hughes and Parker are exhibited to us as typical commercial pioneers, level-headed 
bargainers, quick to perceive where trading possibilities lay; brave, imperturbable, venture- 
.some men, loyal to their employers ; men whom neither difficulties nor dangers daunted. 

Incidentally, the interesting fact came to light that even in those days the value of the 
subsequent great trade in Bengal {tasar, tussore) silks was foreseen and that much trouble 
was taken to introduce them into European markets. Among other things, Hughes tried 
to send talking mainas to England in 1620. In a letter to his superiors at Agra he writes of 
“ a cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas, which wee have bought to bee sent to the 
Company and intreate you carre may bee taken for theire convayence to Surratt,*’] 

I. 

Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Patna 12 July 1620^ Lovinge Frends, Mr. Kerridge etts. After longe expectation and 
no cirtayne newes of Mr. Younge^ and his companies aproche neare Agra (the yeare spend- 
inge so fast),, it was thought needfull to dispeede mee for Puttana , and havinge accorded 
upon a computed some of monnyes for some presant investment, with bills of exchange 
for 4,000 ru[pees], I departed Agra the 5th June and (thankes bee to God) arived here 
in safitye the 3rd presant, havinge bine on the waye 29 dayes, in which I outran 300 
Jehanger courses [Jahangiri lcos.'\ Presantlye upon my ariv'all I procured acceptance of my 
"exchanges, and hope of good payment,, theire date beinge expiered ; of whose currant per- 
formance, when received, I shall advise to Agra. 

I have ^ince my comeinge vizited the Governor Muckrob Con [Mukarrab Khan], whoe. 
-seemes wonderous plesant for our arivall here, and was as inquisitive to knowe what goods 
I *had brought with mee ; wherunto I as exactlye answared that at presant I had nothinge, 
but that what futurlye should come fitinge his circare {sarkdr; government, establishment] 

1 At a Consultation held in Surat on the 22nd Jan. 1620, it was decided that John Young should*^ 
assist Mr. Hughes in Hogfeporepatamia [Hijtpur Patna] or where else the ambertees are made," Foster* 
EngUsh Factories in India, 1618-1621, pp. 182, 191, 
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hee should have the first sight of, wherwith hee seemed well contented, and hath given order 
to serche out for a house for-mee, but as yet cannot finde anye convenyent enoiighe, yet 
hope shorfclye to bee well seated, thoughe I feare not rent free. TheNabobe is dcsierous 
of some cloth and hydes, for which I have advized to Agra for what theye can spare, or 
maye lye^ there unvendable ; also tapestryo, clothe of tishoo [tissue] , velvetts, embrodares, 
fathers, or anye other rich commodities to bee gotten, and hath desiered mo to write you to 
procure him some from the expected fleeto, of which if you may spayer anye, doubtleso theye 
wilbe well sould, and your selves knowc him to bee as free in payings as in buyinge. 

I have made some enquirye into the comraodityes hero to bee procured and by you 
required from England. And first for clothingc (as I have bine enformed, for I have not 
had tyme yet to make anye experiences), the usiall customc of buyinge the araberty- cali- 
coes at Laokhoure [Lakhawar] (which is the ponte [fcth, paiith, market-town] or fayer for 
that commoditye, and is a towne 14 course from this place) is as follows : theye are dalyo 
brought in from the neighboringe gonges [getnj, a village] by tho weavers, from whome they 
are bought rawe, of length 13 coveds Jehangory (which is one-fourth longer then the elahye 
[iUhi gaz\ 33 in.] of Agra), from which the buyer, of an antiout custome, teares of 1| or 
2. coveds, and soe deliverse them marked to the whitster, whoe detaynes them in 
whitinge-and starchinge about three mounthes, the charge whereof is neare upon 3 ru[pees] 
per courge [score] , and the abatements and disturyes [dasturi, commission] in buyinge them 
rawe from the weaveres * per rupye or 25 per cent. In this manor, by roporte, dalye maye 
there bee bought 50,60, and some dayes 100 peecos. Almost in the like nature are theye 
sould here in Puttanna, beinge likewise brought thonco by the weaveres, but readye whited 
and cured, and the same customes and abatements as in the cuntrye ; and by computation 
here maye bee provided within the space of three or four mounthes, soe bought, and of 
the broadest .sizes, called zeferoonyes {_mfar-lchani\ , two or three hundred corge. 

Of sahannes [sahan, fine sheeting] and hammomes [hammdm, towelling] theire are but 
fewe at presant in towne. Theye are brought from the lower partes of Bengalla in smalle 
paroelLs by Puttanes [Pathaus]. Other sortes of choutare’ cloth are not here to bee gotten, 
unlesse some fewe rahmoutes.* What of theiso sortes shall come to towne, I shall not slip 
anye oportunitye for theire procuringe, for the yeare is allreadye so farr spent that it will not 
permite anye convenyent investments to bee made at Lackhoure in th’ambertyes rawe, the 
tyme beinge soe shorte for theire dispeod hence, and theye soe tedious in whittinge. 

Of rawe silke of Bengalla I have sent musteres [samples] to Agra, and have entreated, 
after perusiall [inspection], to send them you joyntlye with this my leter. In the paper No. 1 
are two skeynes of the first and second sortes, which is the sortes cheflye by the Companye 
required, and by us provided [at] Agra, which at presant is here to bee bought (wounde 
of into skeynes of a coved longe) for 5| rupees gross the seare of 34^ pices weight per scare, 
from which is abated 17 per cent, kessure \hasar, diminution, discount] and disturye; and 
will falle out net not above 4^ rup[ees] the seare of 34'J pices weight. In the paper No. 2 
is two skeynes of the third and fourth sortes wee usialye buye in Agra, not wound of aparte, 

® Amberty, ambertee ambortree (Hindt, amritt, imrati, amirtl imartl), a name applied to a stout cloth 
of N. India, See TravOs of Petw Mundy, ed. Temple, IL 141 n. 

3 The word is ehaiM., chavUM, ohawi&U, ehautdi, lit., four folds, a coarse double-width cotton cloth of 
two lengths. 

* Tfei® '^ord clearly means a kind of ohautdh or wide, coarse cotton cloth, but I am unable to trace 
it in any vernacular, unless it is a mistranscription for rdwof, r^t, rduiatl rdoif. 
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for want of tyme, and is here worth at presant, to bee wound of as the former, 4| rup[ees] 
gross per seare, out of which the prementioned disturye abated, will cost 3 rup[ees] 9 
annyes [am, anna] net the seare of 34| pices weight per seare. Theise are theire presant 
prizes, betwene which and that wee buye in Agra you will perceave a great diferance in 
price for theise four sortes, to saye, one-third of the sorte No. 1 and two-thirds of the sorte 
No. 2 hathe cost us together in Agra neare upon 5| rup [ees] net the seare of 30 pices, which 
Nere halfe on[e] half th’other maye bee bought for about 4 rup[ee]s net the seare of 34| 
pices weight per seare ; and I am promised at about theise rates to have delivered in from 
the silkwynderes 10 or 15 m [aun] ds per mounth, and doubtles a greater quantitye therof 
maye bee procured, but then wee must venture out some monye before hande, which I 
resolve upon, findinge sufitient securitye for performance ; and herupon have advised them 
At Agra to desist farther in its investment there, which per computation is at least 35 per 
cent, derer then here it maye bee bought. Serbandy'J silke, the best of Mucksoude [MaksudS- 
bld Murshidabad] and Sideabaude [SaidabM] , from whence theise sortes are wounde of, is 
At presant here worthe 100 rup [ees] gross per maunde of 40 seres per maunde and 34§ 
pices per seare, from which is abated the savoye [sawdi, an excess of a fourth] or 25 per- 
cent. ; soe it rests net worth about 75 rupees per m [au] nde net. The brokeridge as well 
on this as on all other sortes of silke is, by the Nabobes comande, but 5 annes of a rupye 
per cent, from the buyer and 10 annyes from the seller ; but the brokeres doe usialye take 
one-half per cent, from the buyer and one per cent, from the seller. For brokeridge of 
olothe theye can clayme nothinge as deue from the buyer, oirlye his curtizeye ; but from the 
•seller theire right is half a pice per rupye. 

I shall here provide some quiltes of Sutgonge [Satgaon], wrought with yellowe silke, at 
reasonable rates; and have already halfe a score in possession, and am promised more dalye 
as theye come to towne. 

There are some Portingalls at presant in towne, and more are latlye gon for theire 
portes inBengala; into whosetrafiqel have made eUquirye, and gather that theye usialye 
bringe vendable here all sortes of spices and silke stufes of Chyna, tyne, and some jewelleres 
ware ; in lewe wherof theye transporte course carpets of Junapoore [Jaunpur], ambertyes, 
•cassaes [IcMssa] and some silke. The Mogoles [Merchants from Upper India or Persia] and 
Praychaesc are here like bees, whose cheefest provisiones are mandyles [rmndil, turban- 
cloth] , girdeUs [kama/rband] , layches [aUoha, ildcha, silk cloth] and doupattas [do^attd'] of 
Malda ; also a sorte of thine cloth called oaymeconyes [kdim-hhdnil of Beyhare [Bih^] , 
•and are much like unto course cassaes, 14 coveds longe and four-fifths of a coved broade, of 
40, 60, and 60 rup [ee] s per courge. Theise are bought for transporte to Lahore, and thence 
for Persia ; samples wherof, and of all other commodityes here to be provided fittinge that 
trade, I purpose to buye some smalle quantityes of eatoh for a tryall. And also ambertyes 
is a principall of theire investments, for the compasinge wherof theye bringe hether either 
redy spetya [specie] or exchanges. 

I praye adviz whether th‘ ambertyes you mention to bee provided rawe are ment 
as from the looms, without washinge and starchinge, or to bee whited onlye without 
starche. 

® Sirhandi, head-winding, evidently a ooeoon, the ordinary words for which are Icoya, ptlah. 

—4 Mr. PostOT-conjeotures that this word is the Sanskrit -prdehya, -used lifcep(W!>i3/a to indicate an inhahi>> 
tant of countries to the eastward. See English Faetoriea in India, 1618-1621, p. 195 n. 

^ See Mr. Poster’s note on this kind of cloth, op. cU., loo. sit. 
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The general I transporte of goods from hence to Agra is by Carte, but now in the 
seasone of the raynes the wayes are soe deepe that no Cartes Can passe, and therfore for 
necesitye whatever goeth hence is laden on oxen. It wilbe the prime October at soonest 
before the Carts can stir hence, whose freight to Agra is Commonlye 1-]- and 1-^ rups. per 
maund and goeth not under lese then 35 dayes. What goods maye here bee provided 
betwixt this and the begininge October shall, God willinge, bee dispeeded hence about that 
tyme, which wilbe the soonest. 

I have written to Agra to dispeed John Banggam with some goods advised for which 
lye mivendable there with the first opertunitye, for that this place willrequier an assistant 
or two, for that it promiseth plentye of Commoditye and doubtles will to good purpose bee 
established a factorye. I have also advized for 5 or 6000 rups. more to bee forthwith remit- 
ted hether, for th’ exchange here is cheaper by 1-J or 2 per Cent, then there, for th’ intrime 
I am promised at intrest for f per Cent. 

At the foote of this my letter you will perceave the presant prizes of sondry Commodi- 
tes as well vendable here, as that here maye bee provided, which with the prescribed I 
entreate you acepte untill future experyence maye Imboulden mee to enlarge. Untill when 
with hartye Commends and prayers for prosperitye in our Joynt affayeres, I take leave and 
rest, &c.^ 

The present vdtteues of sondry Commodities as mil Vendable 
as to bee provided in, Puttana, advized to Surat and Agra, 

Broade Clothe good redd, worthe 15 rups. the Jehangir Coved 

Elyphants teeth, the best worth 80 rups. per md. of 40 sers per md. and 33 pices per sr. 

Seamorse [walrus] teeth, worth 10 rups. per scare 37 pices 

Bulgare hydes, worth 18 rups. per payer 

Quick silver, worth 3^ rup. per scare 

Vermilion, worth 3| rup. per scare 

Lead, worth 9 rup. per maunde 

Tyne, worth 38 rup. per maunde 

Amber beads, worth 2, 3 and 4 tankes \tdnha\ per rup. 

Corrall, no setled price, but accordinge to its goodnese 

Saffron, worth 16 rup. per seare 

Swords, knives, fine wares, etc., no price Currant 

[The remaiader of this list is illegible] 

The Nabobe would faine have 3 or 4 Cases of emptie bottels. He was impertinent 
[importunate] with me and would not bee satisfied but that I had brought some with mee, 
soe that I was Constrayned to give him the 3 small bottels out of my standishe [inkstand, 
bottle-stand] . Hee required many other thinges, which in regard theye are not to bee had 
I here omite, and not havinge elce at presant rest &c.9 

II. 

Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Paina-, 6 August 1620. Good Breads, Mr. Kerridge etts. My last of the 12th last month 
by waye of Agra advized you of my arivall here, and what elce the then poore experience 
of this place encouradged mee, a Coppye wherof (to avoyde repitition) I send you herewith, 


8 Factory Records, Patna, I., 24. 

9 Factory Records, Patna, I. 1, 4. 
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referringe you, and havinge now made some experience of what my formeres gave you 

hones of, it rests that I advize you therof. s i ,- u u ■ 

I have bine dealinge with the weaveres of Lackhoure (Lakhawar) which bnnge th 

Ambertyes to towne, from whence in smale parcells I have bought about 16 Courge [to. 

score! torn 1 to 6 rups. net the peece, and aUmost aU of the broadest sizes The ra^es 
is some impediment to theire provision, for that the weavers by reson therof Com not to 
towne. a.wontedlye,andthere are greate store of buyers abroade, which hath somwhat 
inhanled the Commoditye. Also there axe latlye Come up diverse frigitts of Porfangalls 
from Sutgonge [Satgaon] whose merchants buye up all theye can laye hand of. If tyme 
would have permited some investments to have bine made in the Country it had bine the 
best and ChLpest Course to have bought them rawe [undressed] from the weaveres and 
have put them fourthe to whitinge. but the season for theire dispeed hence to Come to you 
tymli to send this yeaxe for England is soe nes.:e at hand that this ye^e it was impossible 
to -etthem ready. Eor the future, if you resolve that quantityes therof be provided it 
wili* needfuU that this place bee furnished with monnye in such season that no tyme bee 
lost for that theye are teadious in whittinge ; as also it is requisite that for what provisions 
shall heare bee made bee at Agra before the raynes to take the first cppertunitye for Con- 
veyance with theire goods, which will bothe save Charges and regayne tyme. ^ 

Lackhower afords greate quantityes of fyne clothe, to saye of four, five, six, eight to 
ten rupes per peece. and by bespeakinge them and deliveringe monyes out before hand the 
weaveres will make’them a full Jehanger coved [Jahangiri covado, cubit] broade, which is 
,e«d [i. e, about forty inuhes] Englith (.hioh breadth, » theye eaye, they 

caimo’t exceed, to hare them close mooght), but of what reasonable lengths wee shaU 


desier them. t . . i. 

For your list of goods required this yeare from Agra, you specific th ambertyes to bee 

all Course at or under 2 rups. per peece. Wherefore in your first praye advize how you 
stand afectedto the fyne. Theire breadth are generallye neare upon an elahy [ilaM], 
coved and broader then your narowe baftas of Baroche [Broach] . 

Of Sahannes theire come none to towne. Diverse boates are shortlye expected from 
the lower partes of BengaUa, which by reporte bringe quantitye, I have bought for 400 
rupes in tusser stufes of Bengalla.i» of halfe silke, halfe cotten ; and of Bicuntpoore layches 
[Baikanthpur aldchah about 16 courge at 12, 10 and 16 rupes per courge. Theye are 5i 
coveds longe and somwhat more then f broade, some patternes wherof I send you herwith. 
Theye arefitt lenghets for petticotes, cheape, and doubtleswill sell in England to good 
profitt Theye are made five course hence, infinite quantityes, and are generallye bought 
up by the Mogolles for Persia ; by bespekinge them (if theye give Content) wee maye have 
them made of what lenghets and breadthes wee shaU desier. 

With my former I sent you musteres [samples] of Bengalla silke and theire prices, since 
which I have made further serche therinto and herwith send you other samples bymee 
wounde of from the Serbandy [cocoon] , of which I bought a maunde for a triall, and wound 
it of into seavene severall sortes, wherby I finde that theise 4, to saye the second, third, 
fourth andfifthe will stand us in about 4J rups. net the seare of 34^ pice with all Charges 
of wyndinge it of defrayed ; and the 3 other sortes, to saye the first, sixth and seaventh, 
rated at worthe here at present to bee sould for readye monnye, the first at 4^ rup. per 
seare, the 6th at 1^ rups. per seare, and the 7th at rups. per seare ; soe that the Chea- 

10 Tcisar, a coarse silk. See dTitC) vol. xxix. pp. 339 f. 
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pest and surest dealinge is to buye the serbundye and wynde it of my selfe and theron have 
resolved, havinge bought about 6 mds. more, And at present have thirty men at worke 
theron, purposinge to increase them to a hundred, and if you aprove therof and the price 
{which is J cheaper then in Agra) I may have two or three hundred silkwinderes to worke 
in the house all the yeare, wherof I praye advize your oppiniones, for to buye it from the 
‘Cottewalle {kotwU^ nobwWs agent] it will cost J or | of arupy dearer, and yet not soe 
good stufe ; and the first 6th and 7bh sorfces, beinge sent hence to Agra, will sell here for 20 
per Cent, more then it is worthe heare, which Course will much ease the price of the rest. 
And I purpose also to dye and drese some of the Course sortes into sleave [floss] silke 
and send you to bee sent for England as samples. It will wast the in the dresinge, and 
the Charge herof be about yV of a rupye the scare and will not stand in above 2-J- rup. per 
sere readye drest. 

I have taken a house in the greate bazare, neare unto the Cutwalls choutrye [choultry^ 
chabutrd'j office] ; the rent 6| rupes per month. I have not herde from Agra since my de- 
parture thence, but expect John Banggam with some goods and monneyes formerlye advized 
for. Halfe my former exchange are rumi out, And I hope to have the remaynder speedilye 
invested in Ambsrtyes, of which commoditye the partes about Lackhoure afords such 
quantitye that (by the weaveres reportes) daly 1,000 peeces are taken from their loomes ; 
^bnd without question you maye have 50,000 rupes yearlye invested therin if you aprove of 
the said sortes. Your order wherin and in the silke provisions for the aprochinge yeare I 
shall expecte. And not havinge elce at present, &c. &c. 


rup. an. 

The Verourd [hardward] or proportion wound of from a sere of serbandy 
raw silke, containing 34J pices weight the sere : wounde of into seven 
severall sortes, and Cost net 2 00 


more for the Charge of wyndinge it of 


8^ pices wt. waste or losse in the wyndinge it of rated at 
61- pices wt. shekestyis or the 7th sorte at 141 anns. per sere is 
4 pice wt. Cattawayi3 or the 6th sorte at nips, per sere is 

2| pice wt. Girdii or the first sorte at 4ilV rup, the sere is 

12f pice wt. of the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th sorts (of which this inclosed is the 
sample) rated at 4^ rup. net per sere 
.34J pice wt. rated together and costs rup. net 


rup. an. 
. 00 00 
00 03| 

. 00 02 |- 
00 06-i 


01 09J 

02 


and is" as it is worth here at presant, about which price, within more or lesse the 
seare, quantityes maye bee provided wound of acordinge to this sample and of the 
lenghths of theise skeynes.i^ 


The O.E.D. defines sleave-silk as silk thread capable of being separated into smaller filaments for 
mse in embroidery ; fioss silk. 

12 Shihasta, broken, irregular (threads). 

13 Katwdl, imperfect, discoloured, 

1^ Girdf round, i, e., even quality. 

‘ Factory Records, Patna, I., 4-6. 
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III 


Rolbert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 

Palm Kind, Fiends, Mr. rtte. Ate Ion|e expectatiou 

and desiei to here from you, Yraterdaye I received yonts ft the » August... ... 

I uerceave that you take notice of what I mitt Conceminge the provision of Amberty 
C.llio«s and your opyniones jump with what I have bine latlye large unto you Concerning 
that Commodilye in theire future investments to bee made at Laokhoure. I once hough , 
and indeed fuUye purposed to have made some smaU tryaU there this yeaie, but meanes and 

menes promises faylinge kept mee from them spight of my teethe [m spite of my eiorts]. 
Howsoever I doubt not but to have the monuyes you now sent Imployed them here m 
Ltan. tj'me enough to bee disFeded hence by the begininge of thWinge mounthe ^d 
fhese wia the cost of my provision to bee with you in Agra by the prime November, 

whereof more hereafter. . , i x u r at 

You have discouraged mee in the silke provisions of which I had and yet have [great] 

hopes to doe much good therin. of which I sent you second samples [hence the] 6th August 
and therin was large of the setled Course I have taken for providing m the Condition required 
bv the Compauye. and I am suer at Cheaper rates then theye aprove of, to send forthwith 
It quantitye possiblye maye bee procured, which imbouldned mee the rather therm, so 
that iLve encreased my Cor Conna \kaThUna, workshop] to almost a hundred workmen but 
here wiU stop untill I here further from Surrat. I have delivered them mony out before- 
hand which low can hardly bee recalled, and therfore they must worke it out; 10 or 12 mds. 
serbaWes wilbe the most I shall wynde of for this yeare, which will not bee much, yet I hope 
such a sample as shaU Confirms its future provision, its price beinge Considered. rieither(I am 
Lre) were theye at Surrat Ignorant of its price in Agra when in their letter, which arrived 
a liteU before my departure, theye desiered what quantitye possible might be procured this, 
yeare. I have bine large unto them therof , and expecte theire order for the future. My last 

samples I hope you have sent them. , „ x j xu + 

For quilts of Sutgonge I have not exceeded above a dozen, nor shall not ad therunto 
mmry, mL untaae such M promise good Content. Ih [ofJ nlreadye bought I hove teymed 
no fringe, tossells, etts. and lyned them parte with tafetye, parte with Tessnr 

tear, tussore], what goods I have in a tedinesse I am paokmge to regayne t^e. I 
perceave at what rates your exohimge runns, which is much lower then here. I ^ 

Cent, to have taken up some smaUo matter of Eyrumdas OhebdlSansye [Bhi^n Das 
ChibiUa Shah] .but could not procure it, soe that you maye thanke Shame[Shyam, Sham]for 
his Cassmana[MfflSwama, letter of introduction], thoughe his letter of Creditt was of n<> 
Validitye. I have not to doe with Pragdas[Prag Das] his sonne. havinge long since cleared 
with him. He is almost Crackte [bankrupt] .theire havinge latlye Come hondyes [/mnd*, 
bfil of exchange cheque] on him for alack of rupes.and reporte of his fathers troubles in 
Agra. In your occasiones to remitt monyes by exchange, you maye bee bould to deale with 
Chamseyes[Chandsahai SMh’si8]sonne,whose father is the Currant dealler [generally accepted 

agent] of Puttana. 

The Ambertyes you mention to’ bee provided browne [unbleached] must of necessitye 
bee refered until the next yeare, and thenCas you saye) theye m ust bee washt out o£ theire 

full as “Chaunseyshaw", Chdndsahai 


16 See infra, letter of 3 March 1621 where this name is given m m 
SMhi 
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niandye;!'^ or elce hapilye theye will rott before they arive in England, which Course I all 
waise ondevored to take and shall endevor my utmost therin, and in all other sortes of that 
■clothe accordings to your direction, bothe for its length, breadth, starch and close workinge. 

It seemes Mr. Younge and his Companye arived with you in safitye, and since have 
bine dispatched for Lahore. I expected Mr. Banggam to my assistance, in whose roome 
you mention Mr. Parker to bee longe since dispeeded and with him the goods I advized 
for, of whose aproche I yet here no newes. When hee cometh I shall take notice of the 
partikulers, which wilbe Wellcome to our Governor, whoe hath bine and is in expecte of 
some toyes aswell as rich Commodityes. After Mr. Parkers arivall and receypte of your 
Invoyce and examination of the goods, I shall give you Creddit, as well for them as for 
the 200 rups. delivered for theire expence on the waye, and shall expecte more monnyes 
forthwith to bee remitted to keepe us still in action, wherof I praye consider and what it 
is to gayne oportunitye. And so much in answer to the perticulers of your letter now 
received, wherof I may conclud for ought I have done since my last. Upon the arivall of 
Mr. Parker I shall enlarge, or in th’intryme, if necessitye requier. Untill when, with a 
hartye Commend &o. I have enquired after spicknard, but at present here is none for our 
turnes. It comss out of the Norbhe Cuntry in the could wether and will not bee here to be 
^ottene this 2 or 3 mounthes at the soonest.'^ 

IV 

Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Patna 4 , September 1620. [Identical in substance with the letter of 3 Sept, to Agra. 
The following are additions] . I yet here no newes [of Mr. Parker] althoughe hee hath bine a 
mounth on the waye, nor shall not expecte him yet this 10 dayes for that the countryes are 
so ovsrflowne that I feare his Carte with much dificultye will finde passadge. What goods 
hee bringes will come to late for theire proceed to bee this yeare invested. 

I praye remember our governor with what fyne goods and toyes you maye spare of 
what you expecte in this fleete. Hee is verye ernest with mee to procure him some, And I. 
have promised to write you in his behalfe, Hee groweth rich, and no feare but that he will 
paye well and a good price. 

V. 

Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 

Patrut Ilf September 1620. Mr. Fettiplace etts. My last was of the 3d presant by a 
■sherafes IsarraJ, money-changer] convayence which advized you of the receypt of yours of 
the 9th August and therwith the second bills of exchange for 2600 rups. of theire acceptance 
and what elce that instant required, since when, I praye take notice. This your expresse 
came hether the 10th presant by whome I received yours of the 23th August, and therwith 
bills for 2500 rups. more, and the second bill for parte of the 3000 sent before, all which are 
weU accepted and no feare but of Current payment. About 2000 rups. of the first exchange 
I have already received, as having occasion therof before it was dewe. The remaynder within 
this daye or two wilbe also received, of which ther is no feare. 

I takj notice of Pragdas his breakinge [bankruptcy] ,thoughe I hope it’s no damadge to 
us. I am suer I have sondrye tymes advized you of my clearinge vyith his soime here for those 
exchanges I brought on him, which I hope is sufitient to cleare that doubte and assure your 
selves I shall not bee backward in xeceavinge in the monye of theise exchanges when dewe 

ir Mdnd, mdnr, mdndd, mdnrd, mdndt, tndnri, any greasy dirt, also used for starch. 

“ Factory Records, Patna, 1,6.7. w Factory Records, Patna, I, 8-9, 
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Two dayes since came hether one of Mr. Parkers servants, whoe brought mee a letter 
from him dated in Aughmull surraye[Amwakantha]2o 2 dayes Journye shorte of Bannarse 
[Benares] . Hee writt mee littell save his troubles on the waye, and the damadge the goods 
have susteynde by the raynes etts., which in 2 or 3 dayes more I shall expecte him with his 
letter. Hee sent mee the first bills (which nowe are of no Importe) as also the Invoyce of 
what .goods you have sent by him, for which when received (and what moneyes elce 
received from you) I shall give your Account Credditt. 

‘ * I take notice of the clause in the Surratt letter, and doe endeavor my utmost for 
provision of Ambertrees and what elce maye give content, and doubt not but to have 
what monyes you have remitted mee wholye invested by the fyne [end] of this presant 
mounthe, neither shall I omitt the first opertunitye for theire dispatche hence to bee with 
you with what expedition possible. I have detayned your bearer the longer in hope 
Mr. Parker would have arived, that therby I mought have had wherwith to have bine larger, 
but therof now uncirtayne, I thought best to dispeed him, for that you earnestlie requier 
advice of the Exchanges receypte and acceptance which is as prescribed, wherunto I have 
not aughte elce materiall to add save my hartye commend &c.^i 

VL 

Robert Hughes and John Parker to The Agra Factory. 

Patm^ the 6th October 1620-^^ Very good Frends Mr. Fetiplace etts. Our last unto you 
was of the 14th September by retorne of your expresse which brought your last bills of ex- 
change. Therin wee advized you of theire acceptance and now intreate you take notice that 
wee have founde satisfaction bothe for those and all your formers, save only a rest of Champ- 
seyes [ChS,ndsahai Shah] which as yet is scarce dewe, and may bee about 600 rups. In a 
postscripte of our last 23 ^e also advized you of the then presant arivall here of John Par- 
ker with the goods mentioned in your Invoyce sent therwith, which havinge examined, w^ee 
finde to fall out Just in quantitye, thoughe in quality they were somwhat damnified on the 
waye by reason of th’extremitye of fowle wether theye met in theire passadge. Yet 
the most parte therof, to saye the broadcloth, kersyes, hydes, swords, and small wares wee 
have delivered into the Nabobs Circare [sarhar, court, establishment] and theye have past his 
view, but as yet wee have not founde leasure to come to a price for them. Our quicksilver 
wee have sould (but not delivered) for rups. per seare of 37|‘ pice weight but have not 
bine offered for our Amber beads above 10 rups. the seare of 14 pice the seare, wherefore 
detayne it in hope of a better market. 

Wee have finished our provisiones for this yeare,which consist of 1975 peeces Ambertyes, 
60 pcs. sahannes and hammomes, 12 courge of Tussres 22 quilts of Sutgonge [16 Courge 14 
pcs. Bicuntpore Layches (Baikunthpur silk cloth) 24 ] 270| seres Bengali silke [600 

rupes in Malda wares for Persia] , besides diverse other goods for samples, of all which wee have 
sent you an ampell Invoyce hereinclosed, wherunto for theire pertickuler cost refer you. The 
totall wherof Amounts to 7500 rups., and our remaynes in Cashe, silke wrought, etts. may 
bee about 1200 rups. The rest of your monye remitted is disbursed in Charges etts. 

20 The “Ahumohol ca Sara” of Mundy {Travels^ ed. Temple II. 115) and the *^Aoomal-serai” of Rennell 
{Bengal Ato)now represented by Amw^kantha (Indian Atlas), 21 Factory Records, Patna, I, 9. 

22 A letter of the same purport was also written to Surat on this date. It contains some slight 
additions. These have been added to the Agra letter and placed between square brackets. 

23 Not extant. ' 24 Added from the letter to Surat which is omitted. 
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The forementioned goods is all packed in 26 halles laden on 4 Cartes and was dispeeded 
hence under the conduct of 10 servants the 4th present, whoe by agreement are to bee with 
you in Agra within 30 dayes, to sayebythe second November. The transporte hence of 
the goods to Agra bathe cost us [somethinge more then the ordinary e freight hence, to saye] 25 
2 rups. the Jehangermaund.2i3 Theye contayne in all 81 maunds, for which wee have paid 
the Carters here 153 tups, and have delivered them our bills on you for 8 rups. more, which 
wee intreate you paye them, if theye arive with you within theire tyme lyinited, otherwise 
detayne it, for theye not acomplishinge with us accordinge to agreement theye are to have 
but 1| rups.2T the maunde, the price now cut [reduced] of the Caravan which goeth in 40 
dayes. Of theire performance wee praye advize us, that accordinglye, if theye faile, wee 
mayehave redresse here from the owners and theire suertyes. 

The balle of silke no. G. consisteth of Girde, Cattawaye and shekesty, which wee send 
you purposlye to sell in Agra. The rest is all for England, of which ther is a small bale of 
sleave silke [packed up mththe cannister of Lignome alloes],2s drest from the Cuttaway and 
shekestye and dyed into severall Colleres, a sample wherof wee send you by this bearer 
and is all Cuttaway, save theskeyne of watohet[pale blue] which is shekestye. The crimson 
is died in Lack and all the rest of the Colleres Carraiye [faran, fast, ingrain] . After your 
perusiall, if you please, you maye send it with the goods to Surrat for theire view. 

Wee have delivered into the hand of our servant Dyalla [DyS,la] 15 rups. to defraye the 
charge of the goods on the waye, wherof wee charge you, Wee had sent Abdel Caryme 
[’Abdu’l-Karim] with the Cartes but that hee is lefte sicke at Lackhoure, where Mr 
Parker hath bine since his cominge and invested about 1000 rups. there amongst the weavers 
in white clothe; also 26 ps. browne (as from the loome) wee have sent to Surrat for samples. 
[Paokt up with the rawe Ambertyes have wee sent 8 peeces Camsukes [ham-sukha, un- 
finished cloth]whited onlye without starch and 10 ps. with starch, all provided at 
Lackhoure] . 28 

Wee have paid our servants which went with the goods 4^ rups. per pee. [?apiece] for 
theire Joumye. Wee entreat you retorne Dyalla with the newes of theire arivall, and when 
you conceave them to aproche neare, send out one to meete them 

Wee expecte no more monye for this yeare past, for a tymlye dispatohe hath left us 
somthinge in Cash which, with the proceed of our goods, wee purpose to begine ourprovisone 
in the rawe clothe of Lackhoure in the ensuinge yeare ... The silke wound of [off] you will 
perceave to falle out in price as formerlye advized and by us expected, Eor its future provi- 
sion wee shall not bee over hastye, onlye worke out our monye delivered the silkewinders 
wherin their can bee no losse but gayne in its present sayle here ...Here hath bine nothinge 
as yet efeoted save investments ... Wee intreate you deliver Abdell Carymos wyfe 4 rups. 
more... With our goods wee have sent a cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas {nainai, 
which wee have bought to bee sent to the Company, and intreate you carre maye bee taken 
for theire convayenceto Surratt. At the footeof our Invoyce .you will perceave theire 
cost, [also a muster (sample) of Lignome alloes of which here is quantitye, and cost 1 runs 
the seare of 33 pices weight] . 2 s s > 

25 added from the letter to Surat. ' 

2® The JahSnglrt mon, the royal mm, was rather heavier than the commercial ‘mauud’, and weighed 
62ilbs. in Mundy's time. See Travtla, ed, Temple, II. 237. ’ ® 

22 The letter to Surat says they were to forfeit i of their freight if they exceeded the limited time 

^ added from the letter to Surat. ' 
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For what goods lye by you ded, if you send them hether, doubtless theye will finde 
good sayle. The bone lace^^ is so well licked that the Nabobe requieres all the rest, which 
wee entreate you send by the first conveyence, with what sword blades, knives, etts. you 
can spare'"o. 

VII. 

Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Patna, 31 October 1620. Mr. Kerridge, etts. Oui‘ last unto you was of the 6th 
presant . . . Since the dispeed hence of our goods wee have sould into the Nabobs 
Circare allmost all the goods sent to us from Agra, viz., . . . brocade cloth , 

redds . . * greene , , . yellowe . . . Bulgare hydes . . . Cerseyes . , 

besides diverse other brayed [damaged, tarnished] wares to good profitt, in all for 
2400 rups. for which wee have got out a Berate \bardt, order for payment] , and are in 
speedye expectation for our monyes, which once received I purpose for Lackhoure, whether 
Mr. Parker is gon before with 900 rups. to make enterance into the rawe Ambertyes, the 
tyme beinge now principall good for theire provision and no buyers alreade. We intend 
provision of none but the broadest sizes and are promised of a full Coved broade which 
comes littell shorte of an Englishe elle. Wee shall expecte your order what sortes and 
quantityes therof to bee provided for th’ ensuinge yeare as also for other Commodities this 
place may aforde. And for that tyme is pretious and the whitinge of th’Ambertyes teadious, 
wee purpose out of hand to invest all the monnyes wee have in that Commoditye, and for 
the future will expecte from you or Agra. Our provisions of silke wee have almost let 
falle, untill wee here how you aprove therof. Diverse letters have wee written you since 
our Comminge into theise partes, answare unto none wherof have wee received, but live 
in hopes.^i 

vin, 

Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Patna, 11 November 1620. Lovinge Frends, Mr* Kerridge, etts. It is not manye 
dayes past since I received yours of the 6th September, answere to myne from hence of the 
12th July ... By what I then writt you conoirninge provisions of Amberty CaUicoes, 
you rightlye aprehende the quantity to bee but small. I had that information but from 
reporte, which since hath not proved much contrary. Here in Puttana where buyinge them 
at the best hand, to saye from the weavers which bringe them readye whited to towne in 
.•small paroells, I could not with all my endeavors atayne to above a thousand peeces, where- 
fore was foursed for the presant to make up our Investments of that Commoditye partlye 
bought in Lackhoure and partlye from other marchants who bought them there rawe and 
whited them themselves, which Course tyme would not permitt us to take, comming 
hether soe late in the yeare^ and wee perceaved for what the weavers bringe readye to towne 
is onlye to serve the Bazare. And merchants that make theire provisions abroade will 
not sell here for halfe a savoye [saiyii] ^2 profitt, but transporte them for Agra, Lahore, 
etts. where they make a far greater gayne. So that it is the extraordinarye profitt which 
induceth merchants to furnishe Agra with that Commoditye, from whence doubtles you 
wilbe this yeare suplyed with a good quantity, in that wee understand theye have 

29 Bobbin lace, usually of linen thread, See 0. D., Bone-lace. 

?o Ftictory Records, Patna, L, 10-11. Factory Records, Patna, L, 13. 

32 sawdt means 1 J, L e,, I or 25 p. e. profit. So “ halfe, a savoye ” would mean | or 12^ p. o. profit, j 
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bought all came to hand, though question at what rates, as havinge not herde of theire 
bargayne. Those I provided here, bought from the weaveres, was accordinge to custom 
of the buzare, bothe for price and allowance, which is a savoye per cent . . - and 

makes 20 per cent, difierence or abaitment, to saye, for 100 rapes gross wee payed 80 
net, 33 which is the 4 aneys or distury [dasturt, discount] .... Now for the future 
provision of rawe Ambertyes at Lackhoure (which must bee our Course if you intend anye 
greate investments therin), theye are bought there in Infinite quantityes browne from the 
weavers, and of all sizes and prizes, of which there is 3 sorts, viz,^ rasseyes \razaT\'^'^ zeffer 
conyes [zafar-hhani'] and Jehngeres [jahmgm']. The rasis are generallye course narowe 
bredthe, of about oar halfe Jehanger Coved Broade, and fewo or none above 2 rupees not 
the peece. The Zefferconyes are -j!f or at most broader then those from 1.} to G rup. the net 
peece. And the Jehangers the broadest of the 3 sortes, whereof som are a full Jehanger 
Coved, but those very fewe, fine, and high prized, from 3 to 12 rups. net per peece. In 
lengehts these are about 13 coveds and therin litell diferenco betweno either of the sortes,. 
And theise are all the sortes of Ambertyes Lackhoure yeldeth, of which if you intend 
provisions in all of them, 20000 peeoes maye yearlye bee provided browne, but then wee 
must have the yeare and meanes beforehand to bee porpeatually dooinge therin for that 
their whitiiige (as formerly advized you) is exceedinge teadious and troublesome, thougho 
put forth as bought, and theire charge in cureinge them more or lesso, accordinge to their 
finenes and breadth, some 2^ some 3, and some 3^ rups, per courge, besides sope etts. But 
herin maye bee bothe some tyme and charges gayned if you aprovc to have some of thorn 
caumsoucks [ftaw-sfii/ia, unfinished] and onlye washt out of theire grease or mandye 
[mandi'] and no starche ; but to send them you rawe as from the loome, wno are cirlaynlye 
perswaded theire thred will rott before thoye come to your hands (and therforo intreaie 
your exprese order therin), and was the priuoipall resone wee sent you so fewo this year©, 
which were only 25 peeces for samples; wherby you might judge of the cloth, beingo rawe, 
and know it’s lengho, breadth and vallue, all which it selfe expresseth. The disturies 
[dusturi, discount] in buyinge it browne at Lackhoure is as the merchant makes it. Some 
cut , of [f] a savoye [26 p. c,] some halfe a savoye [12tJ-p. c.], some a rupoye per poeco, 
and some buye it for nett, which is all to one efecte, for what allowance soever you deduct© 
it is mhaunced in the price, and therfore no setled custom, everye one aoordinge to 
his fansye. The custome of tearinge of the reza {irezoi,^ scrap or fragment] from the length 
of the browne amberty is more benifitiall to the merchant here, by its saylc aparte, then 
the length of the rema 3 mder can advantage by its seeming© fyner, and is at least ten per 
cent. ;35 which in theire gaynes theye acoompt not of, but allot it to the defrayinge thoiro 
charges and curinge of the rest ; which custom wee neither have nor purpose to follow, 
but to white the iutier pece as bought from the loome. Theye are not all of one exact© 
length, but some come out shorter then others by a coved, and generalye mayo bee 
13 coveds Jehanger longe, or of Putt anna, betwene which and the coved of Lackhoure is 

33 They paid, however, Rs. 6 too much. Discount of a saw^X would be 25 p, o. not 20 p. o. This is 
shown by the statement which is 4 aneys or distury,” i, e., 4 annas in the rupee or^ disoount=26 p. e. 

^ Four aneys is also interesting as showing that the rupee of account in Patna in c. 1620 was of 
16 annas and not of 12 as usual in Bengal at that period. 

^ Sazdt, ordinarily a quilt, coverlet ; here applied to narrow breadth doth. 

This statement means that the ma was usually 10 p. c. of the whole piece and constituted a species 
of discount, like our own 13 to the baker’s dozen.i* 
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some small diferance, the country coved beinge the longer by allmost a giery [girih, ^ 
of a gaz] or In buying the browne cloth the buyer payeth no brokeridge ; but in 
the sayle of the clothe the brokeres inhanceth five pices in eatche peece of what price 
soever ; wherof the brokeres share two pices, two pices the Governor or Shekdare [sMkdar, 
revenue ofScer] of the prigony [jpargana, distncf] and one pice they retorne back to the 
merchant ; which custome is very large, and wee shall endevor if possible to reduce it to 
lesse. And this is as much as I can advize you bothe for quantitye and Custome for 
buyinge the Ambertyes either here in Puttana or at Lackhoure. 

What I was enformed conoerninge the provision here of Bengalla silke, wounde of as 
our masters requiered, my letter of the 6th August acirtayned you bothe for price and 
quantitye, with which I sent you [thereof] musteres and advized you of the constant course I 
had taken for it’s provision at the best hand, but our frends at Agra upon your advice 
unto them not to proceed further in that investment wholye discouraged mee which was 
th’ occasion I almost let f [all my] determined purpose therin, yet with the rest of our 
goods have sent you a good sampell, which both for goodnes and price you will perceave 
to exceed what hath bin provided in Agra, the diference of them advized you ; so that 
it cannot but prove a profitable commoditye in England, and for the future if you shall 
determine on anye greate provisions to be made therin, I cannot prescribe or advize of a 
better course to attayne quantitye therof at cheape rates then for our selves to buye the 
silke rawe, as it comes in serbandy [cocoon] from Bengalla, and wynde it of here in 
Puttanna into the condition the Companye ayme at ; and in that nature have now sent 
you from hence but hope at somewhat better ratte then that was^ for that the serbandy is 
latlye much fallene in price, of which sortes fittinge England I can acirtayne you the 
provision of 30 mds. per mounth, which as yet is the most I dare afirm to, and that will 
requier a good some of monye to keepe us Continually in Imployment, and if but 
300 maunds per Anno at 4 rupes the seare of 33| pice weight (at which price wee maye- 
without doubt furnishe you from hence) will requier at Leaste 50000 rups. for it’s perfor- 
mance, wheron I leave you to conclude and determine. And if you shall desier sleave 
silke of the best and principall sorte, it will cost us drest and died unto severall Coheres 
4 rups. net the seare of 33i pices weight. What wee now sent for a sample was drest from 
the coursest sortes of the serbandy silke, which is much inferior in goodnes to what maye 
here be provided in quantitye. And thuse have you my opynion and advice of the two- 
mayne propes which must uphould this a factory, and theye not to be provided in anye 
quantityes without a continuall residence. 

Eor other sortes of callico cloth, as sahanes and hammomes, wee perceave them not 
to bee brought hether in anye greate quantities, but a continuance here maye doubtles 
provide some, but to what nomber I cannot saye. For tusser stufes, 40 or 50 corge yerlye. 
And wares for Persia (of which wee have sent you some sampels) greate quantities of all 
sortes; 100,000 rupes speedilye employed therin. Lignom aloes, also good quantitye, 
wherof likwise wee sent a sampell of the ordinary e sorte knowne here by the name of 
simmulye [samaleh]^^ ... Of this commoditye there is here of diverse sortes rmd 
prizes from 20 rupes per maunde to 40 and 50 rupes per seare. 

^ Watt, Diet, of Economio Products, s. v, Aquilaria Agallocha, gives the three kinds of this wood aa 
gheurU (the heaviest), nim gharU or aamalek4'a^ld, and samaleh (the lightest or commonest sort.) 
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The Caymeconyes [haim-khani^ of Beyhare [Bihar] I with you acord to bee a 
commoditye fitter for Persia then England, yet as fit for Barbary or Turkey as aiiye other 
place. . . . 

Of Sutgonge quilts wee sent you this yeare a pack . . and all of them bought at 

such reasonable rates that wee expecte good muzera^' for them from the Company o, 
Theye are not made here, but brought from the bottom of Bengala . . . Other sortes 

of quiltes are not here to bee gotten of any kinde. . . . 

The transporte of our goods from hence to Agra at I J rups. per maund is no dearer 
then usialye all men paye for theire goods which goeth in Carravan and are 40 dayes on the 
waye. • , . 

In our last wee advized you of the saile of some goods into the Nabobs Circarc and to 
what vallue theye amounted. Since which wee have received parte of the monyes and 
hope within 2 or 3 dayes to cleare that busines. The poore rest of our Cash hath since 
bine invested at Lackhowre in the broadest sorts of raw Ambertyes ; and they all delivered 
out to whittinge. Wee have bought about half a score inaiinds serbandy silko and are 
agayne setinge a foote its wyndingc of, and want but means to goe throughe for some 
good quantitye of that Commoditye and our country provisiones of browno Ambertyes, 
both which is now to hee efected to good advantage. And therefore if suplye in som good 
some arive not from Agra the sooner, wee shall endevor what possible on Credditt, beinge 
sorye for [? to lose] the least opertunityo which promiseth advantage. 

If your encouragement from Persia shall induce you to enorder provisiones of Baiiarse 
mandiles [mandil] it is from hence but a step thether, where doubtles wee may furnisho 
you with more varietye and at farr better rattes then Agra can aforde. And so intreatinge 
your speedye order for what quantitye goods you shall requier from hence and meanes for 
their aooomplishinge 

IX. 

Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Honnorable Company. 

Patna, ZOth November 1620. Right Honnorable : Our humble dewtyes promised etts. 
Your Worships in your last yearea letters dated the 16th February and 6th March, 1618 
[1619], sent by the Charles, Rvhy and Dyamond, eaniestly requiringo quantity of 
<Jommodityes fittinge England, and theire provisiones to bee made in such places as give 
best hopes, as well for attayninge quantitye as also for theire procuringe to best advantage for 
price, condition ettc., amongst sondrye other newe^ imployments thought on by the 
President and CounceU in Surratt, after dispeede of the Lyon the last yeare for England, 
theye enordered some experience to bee made in the partes of Bengalla, for that by reporte 
it promised good store of callioo clothinge, rawe silke, ettc., the commodities by your 
Worships most desiered ; for which cause theye appoynted Robert Hughes to bee sent 
from the Agra factory to Puttanna, the chefest marte towne of all Bengala, apoynting him 
likewise an assistant then in Surratt, but afterwards sent up for Agra in companye of 
Robert Younge ; whoe heinge longe detayned in Ahmadavad, for want of company wherwith 
to proceed for Agra, spent a greate parte of the yeare there ; wherof wee havinge notice in 

37 The word is apparently P . * mazra.,^ lit, a place of seed produce ; hence used mistakenly by this 
writer in the sense of produce, profit. 38 Factory Records, Patna, I., 1346. 
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Agra, the tyme spendings so fast, and the ways betwene Pattanna and Agra somwhat 
teadious, it was thought requisite to dispeede Robert Hughes before and th’ assistant to- 
follows him upon advice of the neoesitye. And havinge acorded upon a computent some 
of monnyes for some presant trialls, with bills of exchange importinge 4000 ruppes, hee 
departed Agra the 6th June, and after 29 dayes travell arived here in Puttanna the 3d July, 
where havinge procured acceptance of his exchanges, and made some inquisition into- 
the hoped good here to bee efected, and upon good information beinge acirtayned that 
this place to good purpose might bee established a factory, hee fourthwith advized Surrat 
and Agra therof, and intreted the sendinge his assistant and by him some English goods 
which in Agra laye unvendable, with more suplye of monyes, to proceeds in provision 
of what goods might posiblye bee compased tymelye to be sent hence this years for Surrat 
and England ; of which advize and information the Agra factors approved, and in place of 
John Bangam, which was proceeded with Robert Younge for Lahore, theye sent hether 
John Parker, and by him the goods advized for, whoe came hether about the midst of 
September ; before and since whose arivall what wee have efected in our provisions, ettc.^ 
we willpreoeedto give Your Worships notice. [Here follows a list of the goods provided 
at Patna for which see previous letters] . All which goods weare dispeeded hence for Agra the 
4th October, exceedinge well packed and fenced with wrappers, cotton woll, waxcloth, and 
what else requisite for theire preservation both by land and sea. , . . 

The severall stufes now sent you ... if theye give Content and prove vendable in 
England, greats quantityes therof maye yearlye here bee provided, as likewise the quilts 
wrought with yellowe silke, fethers, and Lignom Alloes, which are all but for tryall ; and 
therefore the two mayne propes which must uphould this a factory is Amberty Callicoes 
and rawe silke, neither wherof are to be provided in anye quantityes without a oontinuall 
residence, for that theye requier great tyme, oarre, and dilligence, th’ one in the procuringe 
them whitted, and th’ other in it’s wyndinge of, and maye not be efected to anye 
purpose under a yeares t 3 nne, wherof wee have bine large to Surratt, and expect theire 
resolutions how to proceede. ... 

The Portingalls of late yeares have had a trade here in Puttana, cominge up with 
theire friggitts from the bottom of Bengalla, where theye have two porttes, th’ one 
called GoUye [Hugh], and th’ other PieppuUye [Pipli], and therin are licenced by thia 
kinge to inhabitt. GoUye is theire cbeefest ports, where theye are in greate multitudes, 
and have yearlye shippings both from Mallacka and Cochine. The commodities theye 
usiaUye brings up hether is for the most part tyne, spices, and China wares, in lewe wherof 
theye transporte ambertye callicoes, carpets, and all sortes of thine cloth, which theye 
die into redds purposelye for saile to the sothwards. This cittye stands upon the river 
Ganges, whose swifte currant transportes theire friggitts with such dexteritye that in five 
or six dayes theye usiaUye go hence to theire portes, but in repairinge up agayne spend 
thrice the tyme.si' . . . 

(To be continued.) 


39 factory Becorde, Patna, I., 16-18. Certain paragraphs of this letter have been omitted as they 
eontaiu information previously given. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OP THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMgA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 


BY De. L, P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 


(Oontimied from p. 63.) 
(d) Single Consonants. 


Apabhramca consonants, in passing into Old Western Rfijasthum', undergo the changes 
following : 

§21. g is occasionally aspirated to gh. Ex. : 

saghalan (P. 329) <sagalan (P. 267) <Ap. *sagalau <Skt. saJcalakah. 

S'dghari (P. 604) <si1gari (P. 598) <Ap. *SHgaria <8kt. sukariM. 

In (P.584), from Apabhraipeaagga-.gr/iis possibly the result of g having combined 
with the locative suffix- Jian (see § 147). The original form would therefore be *<1gaJia». .For 
the analogous case ot p>ph see § 26. For g > gr see § 3 1 . 

§22. j is occasionally changed to y. In many cases this change is only ap{)aront, for 
in the writing the two characters j and y are often interchanged and there is no doubt that 
they were pronounced much in the same way, *.e., as j (see §1), but in some other cases it 
would seem that an actual weakening of j to y took place, i.e., between vowels j gradually 
lost its force as a consonant and came to be used as a mere euphonic clement like the yagruii 
of Jaina Prakrit. Ex. : 


kaUi (F 715, i, l(i)<kahiya% (Qra.) <kahijdi (Adi C.) < Ap. lcaMffdl<8'kt. kalhyaU, 
vdniya'i (Dd. 5)<*vcl nija’i < Ap. vanijjan < Skt. vanijyakah . 

§23. Imtial n is always changed to n. Cf. the case of the Ardhamagadhi and the 
Jaina Maharastri, where dental n is always substituted for cerebral n of Prakrit and 
Apabhrarrica, both when initial and when doubled in the middle of a word. Thus in Old 
Western Rajasthiini we have : 

navi (9M. 45) (see § 103)<Ap. Jiam<Skt. na’pi, 
ndtha’i (Adi. 2) <Ap. natthaii <Skt. nastakah, etc. 

§24. t is changed to t in the follo wing ; 

mdtax (see § 71, (5) ) < * nimdta^ < Ap. * nimattac < nimitias < Skt. nimittakena, 

Modem Gujarati e/a!b<O.W.R. etdlan (see § 93, (2) ) < Ap. ettvlaii, 

§25 . t is occasionally changed to p and vice versa. Ex. : 
jctgapegvcM’a (Rg. 67) <Skt.Jfflgai!eci;ara, 

jtpavaii (Ja. 3 , Dd. 2)<iitavau (ibid.), a denominative infinitive from jita-<A-p. *jUia- 
(Cf. Jaina Mahiirlstri jitta, in Jacobi’s Avsgew. Erz. in Mdh., p. 13, 6)<Skt. nW- 
iami (see § 73, (4) ) <*pa:.aU<Ap. appamii <Skt. *dtmanakah, * 

potaii < dpopa’i (see § 92). 

Cf. the case of Sanskrit dtma-, which in Prakrit appears under the two forms ama and 
a«a-(Pischel, §§ 277, 401). For see § 31. ^ 

§26. pte occasionally aspirated to ph. The case here is somewhat analogous with § 21 
offiy from the two single examples available it would seem that ph }m been brought about 
hrp combinmg with an A in the subsequent syllable. Ex. : ' 

Mod. Guj. dphavie dpaMni[yaJf (Da?. iv.) (see § 92) <Ap. <Skt. dimana-, 
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ipharaii (A.di. S5)<upaharau (Da?, v, 13)<*iij}am%a» (see §147) <Ap. «qjpa^a-<Skt. 
ttpora-. 

See § 38. Forps^pr see.§ 31. 

§27. m is changed to 1 in : 

M«oi (Yog. ii, 67, 111, Indr. 1) <Ap. *mt«aaJ<Skt. *wusycUi (=mv 4 ^i). 

, , - §28. Ett|^6ni6 y is inserts before a, i, when the latter are preceded by another Towel, 
in much the saneinhction as the yagndi of Jaina Prakrit. Ex. : 

Myara (Kanh. 10) < Ap. * l»ltfra-<Skt. kumdra-t 
joya?(P. 168)<Ap. joai'<Skt. dyotofe, ■ 
tiyi (A.diC., passim) <^i3 (see §90)<Ap. *teJiciM, 
mycvra (P. 10) < Ap. naam- <Skt. mgara-, 
rayani (R;. 52) < Ap. roan t < Skt. rajant, 

Myik (Adi. 37) < Ap. <Skt. bMtdh. 

In some. MSS. it is however omitted, thus : 

Hara(Dd. I),ti3 (Adi 0.), bJiaviana (Rs. \),Md (Kal. 11), etc. 

Euphonic y is also inserted, though rather rarely, after c, n, mostly when these oonso* 
nants are followed by a, d, after j", when followed by o, and after M, s to ^ve the sound of 
Sanskrit h , ; . Ex. : 

C2/an(see§80)<Ap. con < Skt. catvari (Pi8chel,§ 439), 
nj/opito (P., passim) < Skt. nopito-, 
hmjyo{aee § 120)<*l!onjo<Ap. * harejjahu, 
samkhyepa (F 585) < Skt. samhepa-, 

. aydpa (P.669)<Skt.' fopa-. 

For other examples of the change jo>jyo cf. the case of the relative pronoun in the 
'dialects of the Rajasthani. 

§29. r is occasionally changed to cl and n'ceveraa. Ex. : 
l:edS(F716, i. 14)<fcer3(aee §73, (2))<Ap. Aerau<Skt. *kdryakam, 
bdisdrai (Day. iv)<6a’sl?cloj (Adi C.) (see §141, (3))<Ap. *uvdisdddi<Skt. *vptmqdyaii 
i=vpava<iay(xti). 

Gf. the common interchanging of dental r and cerebral in collo(][uial Northern Gujarati 
{L.8.I., Vol. ix. Fart ii, p. 329-330). 

§29a. r is changed to 1 in the teimination-ola'l < -a/rdi <aidi of the causal. See 
1141,(3). 

§30. r is occasionally elided, when falling between two vowels of which the second is 
■i. Ex. : 

oli«CMu.) <’''oilaw<*onlaii (see §144)<Ap. *oriUau, *av&riUau <Skt. aparUikdh', 

pdilaii (Mu.) < *pania« (see § 144) <Ap. * pdnUaU<8ki. *pdrUdkdh, 

sdira (Qal. 118, Up. 28, 29, 41, 44, 50 eto.)*<acinVo < Ap. aarim-<Skt. gwrlra-. 

§81. Euphonic r is occasionally inserted between an initial single consonant 'and the 
■following vowel, much in the same way as euphonic y after c, re, j (see § 28). The conflonants, 
to which r is more commonly added, are : g, t, p, bh, s. The same tendency is to be observed 
in Apabhramga (see Pischel, § 268). Old Western Eijasthini examples are : 
giroTwHi (Yog. iii, 67) < *grdhali < Ap. *goJidlt < Skt. godha-, 
graJm (P. 290) <Ap. ’''graAa3<Skt. *gr(ihati {=grhndU), 
trSbu (Indr. 23)<Ap. *to»i6S<Skt. Umrcm, 
trin«t(see §80)<Ap. tin^<Skt. 
trijau (see § 82) < Ap. tdi*jati <Skt. trttydkah, 
tfiaa (see § 80) < Ap. ttsd, idaam < Skt. trimgat, 
irdUu (Bh. 74)<Ap. #utta)<'Skt. trutyati, ‘ 
troioi (F 783, 77) < Ap. *todm<Skt, *trotati (Pischel, §486), 
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prdmoii (Mu.)< 2 }dma)<Ap. 2 )^i<Skt. *prdpati (=prdpnoti), 
prdhunaii (Adi. 51)<Ap. prfAttTio«<Skt. pr^ghurjahah, 

6Artfaadi (Da 9 . iv)<Ap. JainaM&h., ArdhamAg. 6ft^5arf?<^auras. 6Aaa«afi?<Skt. *6Acw- 
imti. 

Mod. Guj. aortffla (fem.)<O.W.R. *sardni<Ap. *s^nJ<Skt. gdnt, 

Jt will bo seen that in many of the examples above r is the survival of an rtriginii.l y in 
the Sanskrit. In Ora (Da?.) <Ap. eim- (of. e«mla-, Ksphel, § 268) we have an instance of 
euphonic r added to a medial consonant. 

§82. I is occasionally changed to n and vice versa . Ex. : 
ndnhaii (Da 5 .)<Pkt. Zantac A Skt. gldksndkah, 
niUda <'Pkt. «iZrfdffl-<Skt. Mdia-, 

Wm (Up. 36) <Ap. ninibu < Skt. nimbi. 

Mod. Guj. lilU < O.W.R. ntU (Indr. 20) < Ap. < Skt. ntlam. 

In the MS. Up. we commonly meet with IShhai instead of ordinary ndkMi (33, 105, 
139, 149 etc.) For analogous examples in Prakrit see Pischel, § 260. 

§ 33. Medial v is hardened to b, when by apheresis of a preceding vowel it becomes initial 
Ex. : 

baiMi (Dd. 2) < Ap. uvdiscii < Skt. vpavigati, 
bieaii(P. 374) <Ap. avaccaii<Skt. apatyaham. 

The latter word is the regular form of Guj arAtttoccv (Hindi baaed), the origin whereof 
had been hitherto wrongly traced to Sanskrit vatsa. 

§34. Euphonic v is inserted before a preceded by another vowel, much in the aa.n> A vray 
as y (§ 28), only more rarely. Ex. : 

j^t«tt(F722,254)<jZl(M(ldiO.)(see§116) <Ap.jtfi<Skt. ydti, 
jovana (Adi 0.) < Ap. joana- <Skt. ycyajia-, 

ptvai (F 535, iv, 3) <piai (see §116)<pn(Dag.ix)<Ap.piai<Skt.pi6a<j. 

§35. Medial v falling between two vowels is occasionally elided. Ex. : 
siiiiiaii (Sast. 159)<Pkt. simnao<Skt. svapnahah. 

When V is followed by a, the entire syllable va is elided. Ex. ; 

Kdrihade (Kanh.)< Ap. AanAad!em-<Skt. Krsnadeva-, 

Jayaairngbade (Vi. 59) < Skt. Jayasimhadeva-, 
debaraS (P. 334) <Ap. (ZewiyAaraS<Skt. devagrhakem. 

Of. the case of Prakrit in Pischel, § 149. 

§ 36. Medial v accompanied by anun&sika passes into m and the amndsiha is dropped Ex * 
ima (see § 98, (3) ) < Ap. ega < Skt. eva, 
hmdda (Idi G.) < Ap. fei5^rfa-<Skt. kapdta-. 

In the following vis retained, anMnoailia only being dropped. Ex. : 

Jeddava (Dag. v, 4)<Ap. ^ctddai'a-<Skt. Icardama-, 

§37. (1) h falling between two vowels in the last syllable of a word and forming part of 

termination, is generally elided and the two vowels are either contracted or remain in hiatus 
Ex. ! * 

hmM (P. 582) <Ap. feimAaAS<Skt. * karabhasdm (=Tmcd>Mndm), 

Idt (Ratn. 18) < Ap. i!aAa<Pkt. kamM<Ski. kasmdt, 

jdvai (Bh. 44)<Ap. jtfnaAi<Skt. *jdna8i (=:Jdnd 3 i), 

jtvo (Sast. 93) <*jJvttM<Ap.jivaAo, vocative plural, 

nayane (F 783, 71) <Ap. naana^<Skt. *nayanabhis {^nayanais), 

m3 (see § 83) < Ap. <Skt. maJtyam, 

In old poetry, however, Ain a termination is occasionally retained. Ex. : 
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gaySJia (Vi. 45) < Ap. gadM < Skt. *gatdsdm (=gatdndm), 
guniht (Vi. 70)<Ap. grMniA?<Skt. *gunebhis {==guPais), 
bdpaha (Vi. 140) <Ap. bappaha (see Degt°, vi, 88), 
manaM (Es. 29) <Ap. TOanaAt<Skt. ’^manasmin. 

In the plural oblique forms bihU, triM, ciB (see §81) and savihU (see § 96), the h in th& 
termination is always retained. In the case of Apabhran59a MM, jaM, taM, h may be 
optionally retained or elided, as in the example M quoted above. 

(2) h falling between two vowels in the last syllable of a word and not forming part of 
a termination is generally retained. Ex. : 

mM (see §§48, 103) < Ap. n aM < Skt. na-hi, 

p&hi (see § 72, (8) ) < Ap.33(ifci^<Skt. pahe, 

bhamuhi (P. 564) < Pkt. bhamuhd < Skt. *bJirumM (Pischel §§ 124, 206.) 

Two exceptions are formed by : 

sin (see § 70, (5) ) < Ap. saM<Skt. silMm (Pischel, § 206), 

cauda (see § 80) < Ap. caiidcZaAffl- <Skt. caturdaga-, 

in the latter of which, k has been dropped along with the following a. The same is the 
ease with the other cardinals from 11 to 19. 

(3) h falling between two vowels in the middle of a word is generally retained, except 
in the later stage of the language, when it is occasionally elided. The only instance I have 
noted of the latter case is : 

pazlaii (Adi 0.) <paMlau (see § 82). 

This process, which was but at its start in the later Old Western Riijasthani stage, is 
nowadays found to be largely spread in Modem Gujarati, especially in the Northern colloquial, 
and in Marwari, where elision of medial h has become almost a rule. 

§38. Euphonic h is occasionaEy inserted between two vowels, to avoid hiatus. Ex : 
kumhat (Da 9 . iv)<*kunaa’i<*kaunml<Ap. *kavanaae, 
chehadau (Dag.)<Ap. cAeada5<Skt. *chedatakam, 

prdUl (Yog. iii, 130)<*pr<?fea?<Ap.pfto8 (cf.praw, He., iv, 414, (1) )<Skt. ^prdyakem 
{=prdyena), 

svJianctu (Yog. ii, 70, Adi 0., < *5Wfl!«au < Ap. sttwnau <Skt. svapnaMm. 

Insertion of an entire syllable ha seems to have taken place after pa in: 
dpahani (Dag. i. ) (see §§ 26, 92) < Ap. appajia-<Skt. dtmana-. 

Prefixing of h occurs in : 
heva (P. 184) <Ap,, Skt, eva. 

(e) Compound Consonants. 

§39. Apabhraipga consonantio compounds are of two kinds, to wit : a) compounds formed 
by a consonant doubled, and b ) compounds formed by a consonant preceded by a nasal. To 
these might be added c) compounds formed by a consonant followed by r, but these undergoing 
no change in Old Western Rajasthani, we need not take them into account here. 

§40. Double consonants of the Apabhramga are as a rule simplified in Old Western 
Rijasthtni and the preceding vowel is generally lengthened. Examples for each class of 
consonants are : 

(1) gutturals : 

msiwna (P. 422 ff.)<:Ap. mahkuna-<S]sii.m<jiikuna-, 

Ukihau (P. 292) < Ap. Hukkhail (of. Ardhamilgadhi hikkha-) <Skt. rdksakah, 
dgwmdi (Rs. 29) < Ap. «gryamai<Skt. *udg(mati. 
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(2) palatals : 

sacavai (P. 297) <Pkt. saccavai (Hc.,iv, 181) <Skt. satySpayaii (Pisckel, § 559), 

LdcM (B§. 55)<Ap. LaecM<Ski. Lahmi, 
ilja (Dd. 6) < Ap. <^ja<Skt. adya, 
dijltai (P. 21) < Ap. ciiyjAai<Skt. duhyate. 

In the termination of the preoative plural jj is optionally simplified to jy. See §§ 28, 1 20. 

(3) cerebrals : 

vd^ (^r3.) < Ap. vaM (fern.) <Skt. vartmd (nom. n.), 
dithau(J)d..Q)<Ap.ditthau <Skt. d/rstahak, 
pa<Mdd\ (F 783, 56) < Ap. *paccMddai<Skb*pra^JMrdaii, 
kddhai (P. 303) < Ap. i!oal(?liaii<Skt. karfati. 

Cerebral double ® having a peculiar treatment, it will be well treated of separately 
under §41. 

(4) dentals: 

pdtali (Dd. 7) < Ap. pvMali <Skt. pvUali, pvMaUkd, 
ddega (Dag. V, 90) < Ap. uddega- < Skt. vdvega-, 
std}iaii{F 535)<Ap.sidd^u<Skt. siddhahah. 

(5) labials : 

dpdi (Dd. 2) <Ap. appai, appei< Skt. arpayati, 

rtfp^daii(P. 63)<Ap.rappAada?i (of. .Pkt. rappho = valmikah, De 9 i°,vii, 1), 
ctbhada (P. 262) < Ap. cibbhadi < Skt. cirbhaii. 

(6) semivowels: 

gMldi (Dd. 10) <Ap.gha[lai {=hipati, He., iv, 334, 422), 
d&vm (Dd. 7) < Ap. davmu (cf. DeoJ®, iv, 6). 

For U> Ih see § 42. 

(7) sibilants: 

visdsa (P. 284) < Ap. viss^5a-<Skt. vigvdsa-, 

§ 41. Cerebral double n of the Apabhramga is simplified into dental n in Old Western 
Eiajasthani. Ex. : 

unayu (Dag.)<Ap. «nnoM<Skt. unnatah, 
cMnaii (P. 362) <Ap. c^nno«<Skt. chanmkah, 
e4Ka(fem. ) (P. 146, 172) <Ap. «aniiif<Skt. samjhd. 

From this change one might be induced to assume that Apabhramga nn wa.<) first 
changed to nn and then simplified to n, whereof an analogy might be afforded by the Jaina 
Prakrit, in which initial n and medial n n are always dentalized. But there is evidence point- 
ing out that, in some cases at least, the passing of n? to n was effected through nh > nh. The 
differentiating of nn to dh had already begun in the Pifigala-Apabhramsa, where we come 
across such forms as : dinJidii, linhaii (i, 128) for regular din^aii, Hinnaii (see § 126, (3) ). 
The case here is very analogous to the differentiation of U to Ih, which is explained below. 
Old Western B^jastMiiS further changed nh to nJt and treated the latter as a single consonant. 
The same did Old Eastern ESjasthSnt and Old Western Hindi and out of dinJiau, linhan made 
dinJiau, and linMU. To the Old Western Rajasthfini tendency to change nh to rih wo have a 
testimony in the termination -anMra of the noun of agency, which is derived from -anaMra 
through -mhdra (see § 135). The nexus nh has further survived in the postposition kanhal, 
for which see § 71, (1), and in ; 

banhi{Q»l. 16)<Ap.6inM<:Skt. *dvmL 
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§42. Through the same process as tin seems to have gone Apabhram^a IL Differentia- 
tion of ll to Ih is already found in the Jaina Maharastri in the examples : melMydt<melliydt 
and milhevi<mellevi occurring Bhavamirclgyagataha, 47, 56^8^ both of which are referable 
to the verb melldi of the Prakrit (see He., iv, 91). Old Western Rajasthani has likewise 
melhdi (P. 343), whence also mehoMi (Bh. 47, P. 504) by metathesis of h (see § 61). Another 
Old Western Rajasthani example is: 

ulhasdi (P. 449) < Ap. itZZa5a‘i<Skt. ullasatL 

§43. Double consonants are simplified without compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, when the latter is followed or preceded by a long or accented syllable or 
comes immediately after another vowel. Ex. : 

achdi (see § 114) <Ap. accM3<Skt. rccMti (Pischel, §§ 67, 480), 

andi (see § 106) <Ap. anmt<Skt anydni, 

dneraii (Adi.27)<Ap. a^inaeraii <Skt, ^ anyaharyahah^ 

dpanau (E724)<Ap. uppannail <Skt, utpanmkah, 

dldgu (P. 105) <Pkt. oluggo (see i, 164), 

cauthaii (Dd.) < Ap. cantihau < Skt. caturthakak, 

ntpdjdi (P 535) <Ap. nppajjdi<8kt,nispadyate^ 

paithau (Adi. \l)<Ap.pdipliau<Bls.t,pravistdkah, 

(see§§101, (1), 145) < Ap. Skt. amm, 

mh'hdndi{(^xL)<kp, mh'khdndl<^]Li, vydJehyanayati, 
hoije (see § 120) < Ap. ^hoejjahi. 

In some few cases, however, there seems to be no apparent reason for the vowel remain- 
ing short, as in : 

mujha, majha (see § 83) < Ap. mojjhu < Skt. mdhyam, 

§ 44. Double consonants are retained in the following cardinals : 

3, trimi (Yog. i, 15, 34, 50) <Ap. Zi.nwi <Skt. tnni, 

27, sattemsa (E 663, 22) < Ap. 5aZZavzsa-<Skt. saptavimgor, 

28, attlidvtsa(2v. 29)<Ap. attlidvisa-<BWi, astavimga-y 
38, atthatrisa (ibid.)<Ap. aiihattisa- <Skt, aslatrimga-y 

56, diappana (Bs. 63)< Ap, chappanna-<Skt. * saiparicat (Pischel, § 445), 

64, causatthi (P758)<Ap. cansaithi<^kt, catuhsasiiy 
72, bohaUari (IdiO.) <A'p, bdhaUan<Skt.dvdsapiaUy 
98, atthdnu (ibid.)<Ap. *aitMnaHi<8'kt, astdnavatiy 
in the ordinal: 

chatthau(R^. 17,49, 56, F 602) <Ap. chatthaii <Skt. sastdkdhy 
and in the noun: 

'Mod. Guj . baodl (Belsare’s Guj . Diet., p. 825) < Ap. avaccau < Skt. apatydkam. 

P.374, however, the regular form bocaU is met with, 

§45. Consonantic compounds of the ApabhramQa, formed by a consonant preceded by the 
corresponding class-nasal, pass into Old Western Rajasthani by changing the class-nasal to 
anundsiha and at the same time lengthening the preceding vowel. Ex. : 
raka (P. 161) <Ap., Skt. rahka-y 
stga (P. 63) < Ap. sihga < Skt, rngor - , 
pdea (see §80)<Ap., Skt. panca-y 

18 Edited in Giormle della Sooietd Asiatica Itcdiam^ Vol. XXII. (1909), pp. 179-211, and Vol. XXIV, 
(1911), PP. 405-416. 

19 Cf, also Mod. Guj. -uacce, for common O.W.R. mcai (§ 75). 
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Sfarav (Adi. 73, F 535, ii,4)<Ap. aretomu <Skt. antarakam, 

Mpaii (P. 310) < Ap. hmpai KSkt. Tcampate. 

An exception is formed by the -wia- termination of the present participle, which drops, 
the nasal altogether and does not lengthen the preceding vowel (see § 122). 

§46. In talsaims the conjuncts of Sanskrit are generally kept unchanged. The only 
exceptions, which I have noted, refer to ks, which is occasionally represented by khy (see § 28), 
and tojn, ny, which are occasionally interchanged as in the two examples following : 
jMsikrta (Yog. ii, 66) <Skt. nydsikrta - , 
nysna (F 729, 2) <Skt. jnowa-. 


if) Metathesis. 

§ 47. Cases of metathesis, i.e., of transposition of one element or interchange of two 
elements in the same word, are very frequent in Old Western RAjasthAn}, much as they are, 
indeed, in Modem Gujarati and Marwari. I shall group the examples I have collected under 
four heads, to wit : a) metathesis of quantity, b) metathesis of anmasika, c) metathesis of 
vowels, and d) metathesis of consonants. 

§48. Metathesis of quantity occurs in the examples following : 
dhf (P. 553) (see § 89 ) < Ap. aaAI<Skt. *adakasmin, 

Mari, Miri (Vi., passim) <Ap. fe{v^n<Skt. kumdri, 
natM §115)<*wai^i<Pkt. ra«<W<Skt. nd’sti, 
mhf (see §103)<Ap. n(?At<Skt. na-M, 

m&haraii (see § 83) <Ap. maA(?ma<Skt. *maliakdrakah (Pischel, § 434), 
saM (see§96)<Ap. 5uliw<Skt. gagmt (Pischel, §64), 
soMrmnU<Ap. so7iamdnU<Bkb. gobhamdnam. 

From the above it will be seen that in bisyllabic words the long quantity is transferred 
to the ultimate vowel, and in words having three or four syllables it is transferred to the anti- 
penultimate. The accent seems not to have been of very much account here. It will be 
further noticed that out of the four examples of bisyllabic words quoted above, three are formed 
by words, the ultimate syllable whereof was originally h followed by a short vowel, a fact which 
certainly accounts in some part for the metathesis of quantity, h generally tending to fall out 
when followed by a short vowel at the end of a word. An exception, however, is in the form 
following : 

kihd (Adi. 13, 47) < kihM (see §§91, 98, (1) < Ap. koMi < Pkt. kamhd < Skt. kasmdt, 

§ 49. Metathesis of anundsika occurs in : 

Mi, kdi {see § 91) < Ap. Mi < Skt. kdni, 

gaysha (Vi. 45)<Ap. g'ai?M<Skt. *gaidsdm {=gatdndm), 

rMhaz (P. 212)<*m^j^r<Ap. majjhdhi <Skb. *rnadhyasmin, 

in all of which examples the anundsika is transferred from a short to a long vowel 

§50. Metathesis of vowels occurs in : 

tuTm (see § 110) <Ap. *iaa-Ai< Skt. tato-M, 

ihikan {sssSi §72, (4) )<H'hakiu<A.p. fAaMi«<Skt. *sthakyitah (cf. Pischel, §488), 
piria: (IdiO. )<pani (see§-110)<Ap.pw.jM<Skt.2)ttmar, 
w?ffli®(F.46)<Skt. vanij, van^ya-, 
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haidau (P 8) <fuiiyadaS (F 716) <Ap. Aiaa:fa5<Skt. * hrdayalakam, 
hoLuu (Up, 196) <Ap. huaii < Skt. bhutahai. 

Mm (Sast., passim) <havi <elMvi (see § 94, (3) ). 

§ 51. Metathesis of consonants is in the great generality of cases effected hy h, \rhich 
possesses a strong tendency to be thrown back before the foregoing syUahle. The same 
tendency h already possessed in Prakrit, and several illustrations thereof have been collected 
by Professor Pisohel, § 354 of his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western RajasthSut, however, 
this peculiarity of A is much more marked, a fact, which is quite consistent with the way 
in which intervocalic h is pronounced in standard Modern Gujarati up to this day.**^ 
Examples are : 

^pharau (Adi. 65) < *dpaJmaii <*iiparahau (see § 147), 
dihdiau (P., Yog.) < *dihaadafi < Ap. diahadau<Skt. *dimsaiakah, 
doMla ijy6..)<*dulaha<kp. iM!!JaAa-<Skt. durlabha-, 
paTwrami (Dd. 6) < Ap. parihdvdi, °vei <Skt. * pwridhapayaii, 
mehaM (Bh. 47)<JainaMah. mdhai (see §42)<Ap. mdldi, 
vdMlu (Yog. i, 55) < Ap. vaMdhu<Skt. vaUabhah, 

sdhamaii (P 602) <,samahau (prfi.)< samuhau (Up. 108) <Ap, sammuhaii <Skt. lammu- 
khakah, 

hrdi [QT:L)<rdhai (see §71, (6) ). 

The reverse tendency seems to have been possessing k when originally init.in.l in a word. 
This was already the case in Prakrit, as is shown by the examples d/raha < Skt. hrada, rahassa. 
<Skt. hrasva and lvMi<htlaii, quoted by Pischel, § 354. For the Old Western Rajasthani 
I may quote ; 

draha (Dd. 8) <Skt. hrada-, and ; 
thau (P. 70)<Aato'i (see § 113). 

InMarwariwe have : vhai<huvai. 

Quite exceptional are the forms evahaii, kevahaii, etc, occurring in Sosl. for ehamu„ 
kehamii, § 94, (3). 

Transposition of consonants different from A occurs in : 

gamd{tovgama ?) (Mu.)<*mogra(*7ra'!'0rJ 1)<Ap. magga- {maggah't ?)<Skt.»n'irsrfl!-, 
bhdyaga (P. 635) <*6A^ja?/a<Skt. bhSgya-. 

For the metathesis of r in double causals see § 141, (4). 

(gr) Samprasftrai^a. 

§52. Samprasorana is very frequent in Old Western RAjastMnl, both in tadbhavos and 
in tatacmas, A few examples are the following ; 

abhiiUara (P. 320) <Skt. abhyantara- (cf . Ardhamagadhi abbhintara-), 

gaie'AAa (P. 352, Adi C.)<* 9 avaJbAa<Ap. gavakkha- cSkt. gavdksa-, 

deaatira (P. 142) <Ap. desdvara- <Skt. deg&pwra - , 

dhaulaii (Up, 96) A Ap. dhapdlau < Skt. dhavdaka}, 

miimaU (11;, 32) < Ap, namma{i<Skt. navamakah, 

bJtavi (P 536, ii, 21) <Skt. bhavya-, 

vimhdri (P. 41, 44) < Skt. vyamMrin, 

avpam (F 716, i, 19) <Skt. smpna-. 

(fo be contimed), 

** See LSI,, Vol, ix.. Part n, p, 330. ' 

^ Cf^ out Baiswart rahcuam<haraaatM (E. 0. Ma 17). 
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“ DHAEANI,” OH INDIAN BUDtoST PROTECTIVE SHELLS. 

Translated from the Tibetan. 

BY L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 

(Continued from p. 51.) 

7. The Flaming Diadem. 

Vsffisa-jvdla. 

Oih ! In the Indian speech [this is called] Jryosntsa jvala ndma Dhdrani ; in the Tibetan 
speech ‘ P'ags-pa gtsng-tor ’ bar.-wa zes bya-bai gzvhs. 

Salutationto The Three Holy Ones ! NamassamantobuddhaalLm,apiatikata8asan^muih, 
•OjIi ! kha-kha, khahi, khahi, hum, huih, jvala, prajvala prajvcda, tistha tUfhasti saroadmani 
■mitidmasvavanaianti kurA svaho. 

This indeed is the spell of the thousand Buddhas, it is the famous ‘flaming diadem’. 
This famous luek-bringer makes all one’s deed to be blessed, -whether they be of different 
kinds [good or bad 1], whether they be hundreds of thousands, 900, or Are fold. Evil dreams 
and evil omens'^*^ jue made harmless. Whoever mutters^f^ it merely once has [harm] cleared 
-away. The hosts of obstructing demons’^ are rendered powerless and utterly destroyed. 
Life and future happiness become increased 1 Mangalaih ! (0 happiness 1). 

8. The All-Victorious Turner-aside (of Evil) 

Vijayavati-pratyailgird [DMm?*]. . 

[From Kd-gywrQyud, Hodgson Colin. Calc, (also I. 0. ?) Vol. P. (13) No. 51 fol. 389-392; 
Csoma An. p. 524-51, St. Petersb. Vol. Tsh. (18) No. 730 fol. 225-227 : Schmidt’s Indea: 
p. 101 ; I. 0..(Waddell) Tibet Colin. No. K. 17. (34).] 

Oth ! In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya vijayavavavatina'^o nama pratyaihgird ; 
in the Tibetan speech ‘Pa’gs-pa p’yir-zlog-pa mampar rgyal-horchan : [that is. The Noble 
All-Victorious Tumer-Aside or Repeller].' 

Salutation to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the guardians who strive after the welfare 
of aU living beings ! Salutation to all the Sadhanas (rituab for compelling visions of spell- 
epirits) ! Salutation to all the holders of spells (mantras ) ! Salutation to Buddha, The Law 
and The Order! Salutation to the Bodhisattvas, Mahlsattva Mahakarutiaso and the 
illustrious Arya Avalokistesvara. All these were saluted by VijaySvati Pratyamgira, who 
throws off life-destroying agencies and curses, pacifies the ghosts of the dead and excessive 
misfortune, dissipates fear [at the hands] of kings, fear of robbers, fear of fire, fear of flood- 
water, fear of ddMnlp-reia, pisdcka, hmhhSnda ostaraka, apasmara, pMto7ia,sifear of losing the 
-track, fear of the cremation-path fear of those beings who walk in the da,r1mftfi'B of the night 
and in the daylight. She makes them liarmless and of a good disposition or entirely disperses 
them, repels all enemies, pacifies all upsetting and obstructing demons. She 


*9 This is obviously oontupt for«yaji4iw«s;,.tlie.fc!nn ’in the St. Petersburgh text, and Schmidt p. 101, 

which is also the form given in the Sanskrit Tibetan Dictionaries. * 

*> This is an epithet of Avalohita, although^here dJfierentiated froih that'dividity by' * and. ’ 

'I dasses of evil spirits. 
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■ completely from all sin, from sluggishness in speech, the stifi in speech become charming in 
address and expressions^. Salutation to the Bodhisattvas, Mahasattva Mahakaruna and 
the illustrious Arya Avalokistesvara. 

The essential spellsss which will accomplish these [objects] are as follows : — Oih dhara 
(repeat 7 times), dhiri (seven times), dhuru ( eight times). Protect us against fear, harm, 
destruction of life, curses, protect us ! Sara (seven times) ! Siri (seven times) ! Sum (seven 
times) ! Mara (seven times) ! Muru (seven times) ! Protect us from all disease, protect us ! 
Eili (eight times) hulu (eight times) ! kili (nine times ) ! mili (eight times) ! tsidi (nine 
times)! tsulu (9 times)! Repel all demons ! 0 h visara visara ka^hpa ha hpa m'mna nasayana$aya\ 

Against wrathful and malignant enemies whom you desire may come no nearer, make 
burnt-offerings and employ the above spells and afterwards repeat them once more, Sv&ha! 
’ This will close the eyes of foes, close the ears, nose, tongue, bind the body, mind, and all the 
members, large and small it will bind. Sphufa, sphula^ sphu[a sphotaya (three times) ! 

To clear away all destructive influences and curses, suppress every evil under every 
circumstance. Sarvatru uma, turn ( four times ), SvaM 1 Protect us against fear and all kinds 
of harm, destruction of life, curses, ghosts and apasmara. Protect us ! Svahd. 

To cleanse from all one’s sins — a prayer to cleanse : Tsara Tsara svaM ! mara mara 
svahd, Siri siri svdhd, kuru kuru svdhd, dhuru dhuru svahd ! 

For men desirous that harm shall not increase or that they be not befogged or stranded 
in solitude, or enraged or deluded, that they may turn aside aU demons{bM[a), and all "seizing’- 
demons (graha) and all diseases so that they do not drive people insane, do not befog the mind, 
stiffen, frighten, at all frighten, dismember, overpower, Svahd ! Nile (three times) / Kese svdhd 
piti (three times) ! Kek svdhd lohite (three times) ! Keie svdhd mavaddte avaddte avabhata ! Kek 
svdhd sveto keto vastudhdraniye svdhd ! Turn aside the power of all demons ! Cleanse us from 
all sin, Svdhd ! Increase [good] deeds(two times), increase our good-luck and prosperity, increase 
our [good] deeds ! Svdhd ! Protect us against fear, harm, onset of sickness, all [evil ? ] births 
and destruction of life, and all curses, and all disease-demons and all sin, and all evil planets 
and vast evils and all visible and invisible harm ! Protect us, Svdhd ! 

“ This [spell] named The All-Victorious Turner-aside {Vijaya Pratyamgird) produces 
victory. s 5 Whosoever on their neck [hangs] this [spell] enfetters [evil] and thus becomes cer- 
tainly the victor. The unblessed path of troublous dreams, sin, enemies of all kinds, robbers, 
fire and kings all these cannot harm. Whoever on their neck [hangs ]this [ spell ] enfetters 
[ evil ] ; then the water-floods cannot carry him off. Sins become cleansed, every virtue 
becomes swiftly increased, illness is banished by profitable gain. The [book on the] noble 
Vijaya pratya'hgird, so named, is finished. Mangalah ! ” 


The Tibetan text of the Sitdtapatra or Mahdpratyalgira Dhdranl is easily accessible, 
u»s in addition to its occurrence in the Kd-gyur Canon, and in the Dhdrani Pitaka {Mdo-mah 
gzuhs), it is also frequently met with as a separate manual. The ‘ Red Copper Beak^ however, 
being less common and as yet un-known in its Sanskrit version, I here append its text, trans- 
lated in Roman characters from the printed copy in my collection, in the India OfEioe 
library, K. 17 Vol. Z. (18). Its translation I have given at pp. 39-4L 

62 Implies the attributes of the Vedic Vdoh, the goddess of speech, the prottoype of Sarasvati. 

63 Midamantra, 

‘ 64 This spell with ‘ BiU kill mili ’ is evidently part of the great peafowl charm against snakes 

-ascribed in simpler forms to Buddha. See my arfc* BMrar^l Cult,, loc*, cit 

65 Literally * causes victory to arise.' 
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Text of ‘ The Red Copper Beak.’ 

Oihll rgya-gar-skad-du arya ghadsha pratyam bhandhaghata kadabrita tsakhadhaya 
bod-skad-du ‘p’ags-pa zans-kyi-mcb’u dmar-pos gdug-pai pyogs t’am-chad gnoii-bar byed-pa 
z'es-bya-bai gzuns || 

Safis-rgyasdaubyafi-chub sems-dpa t’am-chad-la p’yag’-ts’al-lo || ’p’ags-pa t’ams-chad-la 
p’yag-‘ts’al-lo 1 ’pyogs-ba bcbu bzugs-pat sans-rgyas t’am-chad-Ia p’yag-’ts’al-lo byan-ch’uB 
sems-dpdi oh’ogs-rnams dan fian-t’os sde dan bhud-du | bchas-ba-mams-la p’yag ‘ts’al-lo [ 
♦bchom-ldan’-das de-bzin gsegs-pa dgra-bchom-pa yan-dag-par rdsogs-pai saus-rgyas rig-pa 
dan z'abs-su Idan-pa bde-bar gsegs-pa | jig-rten-ma k’yen-pa 1 skyes-bu ’dub-bai ka’ lo- 
sgyur-ba 1 bla-na-med-pa | Iha dan mi-rnams gyi ston-par gyur-pa* | sans-rgyas stou-gi no 
bo-chan-la p’yag-’t’sal-lo | dpal-p’yag-na-rdo-rje-la ’pyag-'t’sal-lo 1|. 

’Di skad bdag-gis t’os-pa dus gohig-na 1 bohom-ldan-’das ’dam-bui-ts’al padma-mdses- 
byed sa-k’ebs-pai gnas i ch’u-bo yan-lag-brgyad-dan Idan-paJ ’gram-na bfugs so | la-bor 
dmag-tu med-pa daj t’abs gchig-go 1 dge-sloii-gi, dge-’dun-ch’en-po dan t’abs gohig-tu 
bzugs-so II. 

De-nas ’pags-pa zaus-mch’u-dmar-poi dnos-grub drag-poi las-la dbau-mdsad-pa mdse- 
nad t’ams-chad-las gsol-ba 1 ‘ tog-pa | slog-pa | sa k’yor-pa 1 k’rag-’jib-pa 1 drod-yul-ba | 
gnam-pde brgyad-la gnad k’ro-wo me-mohe’d-pa || rba-k’ol-ba [ k’ro-oh’u k’ob-ma ’bab-tu 
’jug'pa 1 Ichags-kyi gzer-’debs-pa | yan-lag bskums-pa mtS-bzi sdud-pa dur-kr’od-da rgyug- 
pa 1 klu-ch’en-po brgyad-la nad gton-ba 1 nam-mkd-la t’ig ’debs-pa 1 sa-la srubs bzi-ru dags 
pa 1 zaiis-kjd lus-l’a bya-k’yun-gi mgo-bo yod-pa | klad-pa-la za-ba | zaiis-kyi-mch’u ‘dom 
dgu brgya dgu behu yod-pa 1 zas-su klu-rigs b’zi za-ba | skom-du ch’u ser dan k’raq gsol-ba f 
spyan-rtsa dmar-la sdan mig-tu bgrag-pa 1 lha-ba mur-ba 1 rkau-Ia bla | dag-pa ro-mags kyi 
nad Ihog-bur-du gton-ba 1 k’ams gsum ze-la gnon-pa | rSan sgras’jigs-pai dug ’tul-ba | mar- 
la dmyal-bai gdar-la ’grugs-pa 1 yar-la srid-pal steii-du p’ugs-pa i gSan-rigs druq-ston gsog- 
parla ’gyar-ba 1 klu-rigs ston p’rag k’oii-nal-ba 1 de-lta-bui ’jigs-pai ch’a-lugs-chan dan yau 
tabs gchig-go 1 

De-nas bchom-ldan-’das dka-tu’b 1 mdsad-pa-la | dpal-p’yag-na-rdo-rjes gsol-pa | bde-bar 
gsegs-pa’-gro-bu drug-la t’ug-rjes gzun-du gsol 1 Son mdos-pal-nad-las t’ar-bar mdsad-du gsol | 
’dod-ch’ags-kyi-nad-las t’ar-bar mdsad-du gosl 1 ze-sdad-gi-me-bsad-du gsol 1 na-rgyal-gyi 
brag sSil-du gsol i gti-mug-gi-mun-pa bsal-du gsol 1 gdug-pal-nad-las bsgral-du gsol ] gdon-ston. 
’prag brgyad ch’chu rtsa b’zi-las bsgral-du gsol 1 zes-zus-pas t’ugs-rjes gzigs-na gnad-ba 
mdsad-do ) dpal-p’yag-na-rdo-rje non mons-pa-chan-daiij nad gdol-ba-chan-gyis mnar-ba 
lus Sams-pa t’ams-ohad daii dam-las ’das-pa 1 dam-t’sig Bams-pa | nad-kyis gduus-pa 1 sred- 
pa! srad-bus bchins-pa 1 t’ams-chad-la sog-ohig | di gan-du myur-bar sog-chig | nas bsud- 
do I gdams-so 1 z’es-bka stsal-to 1 

De-nas p’yag-na-rdo-rjes Iha-ma srin-sde brgyad-gyi gam-du p’yin-te I rgyal-bal bka-la 
Bon I rgyal-bai sku-la btos | myur^ba mar bar ’den zes-byas-pas klu va-su-ta bram-zei rigs- 
la 1 p’yag-na-rdo-rjes nasu-yin oh’a-med-dam byas-pas 1 na-la ch’a-med-do i k’yod-la a-ni 
mi Ban-no | mi Itos-so 1 na-ni stobs-chan yin-no | kyan-par-chan yin-no i sugs-ehan 3 dn-no i 
nai-la k or-mamskyahstobs dan Idan-pa yod-do ^es zer-ro| p’yag-na-rdo-rjes kyod-la nus* 
pa chi yod-byas-pas 1 nas k’yod-la ka-rldns sig gtad-gis sdod-chig zer-te 1 p‘yag-na-rdo-rj©- 
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rails ta’d-du ’dug-bas | glu-ba-su-tas ka-rlans bun-pa z'ig btad-bas 1 p’yag-na-rdo-rje-la su- 
t’ug t’ug-du byufi-no. 

De-nas p’yag-na-rdo-rje t’ugs-rtog skyes-te | k’yod-na jo-bos-cban zig ’dug-pa ji skad 
bya-ba bas | na ni klui-rgyal-po bram-ze rin-po-che’ Va-su-ta zes-bya-ba yin-no 1 na-la dng- 
rnam-pagla . . . [here five leaves from fol. 3b to 8b] zea bka stsal-pa 1 

Om hrum hri hruh ah tathagata | nagahridaya | tatMgata namah dhamaya | tathagate- 
rajasrtlhanana 1 budya ’budya rSja ikia pari parilira 1 nagahu yarbada ixivamdha svaha |. 
guha rajala svilha hrum hri 1 ... [3 pages to fol. 11a]. 

’p’ags-pa zans-mch’u dmar-po mo-bai dpal-dau-chas-pa 1 va-su-ta rigs-drug dbah-du 
sdud-pa6 1 de-nas kyaii bram-zei-rigs rdul-du rlog-par byed-pao || 

Zans-mch’u dmar-poigzuns rdogs-rgya-gar kyi mk’an-po dsnana de-va dan bod-kyi bande 
ch’ os-grub daii lo-tsa-ba ska-ba bha-pos bya tsal-du bsgyur chiuzus-te gtan-Ia ’pab-bao || 

The passages -which I have enclosed between two asterisks, contain I find the Tibetan 
translationof a portion of a hymn in praise of Buddha in the first chapter of the Lalita Vistara 
almost word for word and in the same order of sentences ; this hymn has unfortunately been 
omitted by M. Foucaux in his edition of the Tibetan version of that text. It was probably 
one of the early rhymes of the Buddhists and may possibly occur in the Pali Tripitika ; for 
Dr. Kern has found (Man. Ind. Buddhism p. 15) that the Lalita Vistara contains whole 
passages identical with the Pali Scriptures, Some of the epithets indeed are those claimed 
by Buddha himself in his first sermon at Benares (Of. Oldenberg 'Buddha' p. 129). The 

corresponding sentences in the Lalita Vistara I here extract from Lefmann’s text p. 3 : 

Bhagavaiah korti Mdsloko loko abhyudhato arhxn samyaksaihbvdho vidydcaranasampannah 
sugato lokavitparah purusadamyasarathih idsta devana h ca manusyaya^h ca budho bhagavdn 
panccakm samawbdgcdal. 

Analysis of the details of these spells must be postponed for the present. The vivid picture 
of the Garuda as a paramount storm-deity of Nature speaks for itself, whilst the popular 
terror against disease and drought demons is reflected in the rampant N4ga worship dating to- 
pre-Vedic times. 

The dramatic birth of the Spell-goddess (‘‘The invincible One of The White Umbrella 
The Turner aside of Evil ”) from the head of Buddha forms, I would point out, an exact parallel 
to the Greek myth of the birth of Athene (the helmetted Minerva, also a ‘ Turner aside of Evil ’ 
and custodian of the thunderbolts) from the head of Zeus. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED COPPERPLATES 
GRANT OP BHASKARAVARMAN 
OP KSMARCPA. 

The name of BliSskaravarman, the triend and 
contemporary of EEarshavardhana, is not unknown 
to the readers of Hsi-yu-cM of Y-uan Chwang or 
the Harsha^iarifa of B&iiabha^a, Very recently 


a copper plate grant has been discovered at a 
village called Nidhanpur in’Parganah Paficha- 
khanda in the district of Sylhet, which was issued 
by Bhtskaravarman from camp at Elarnasuvar^a. 
The grant consisted of four copper plates whereof 
the third is now missing ; so that at present there 
are only three plates, the first, the second and the 
fourth containiag inscr^tions of four peges, both the- 
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■sides of the second plate being written. It is stated 
in the last verse that the original plates had been 
burnt and so new plates were issued with inscrip- 
tions written in characters differing from the 
former. The seal with which the plates were found 
tied bears witness to the destruction of the original 
plates by fire as it has been bent and shattered, the 
inscription in it all obliterated and the figure of the 
elephant — ^which was the seal-mark of the ancient 
kings of Kamarfipa — has also been rendered very 
indistinct. Apparently, though the plates were 
renewed, the seal was not thought worth renewal. 

The most important information that we get 
from this grant is the names of the ancestors of 
King Bhaskaravarman. The following is a tabular 
statement showing the names, but from this the 
names of the mythological kings Naraka, Bhaga- 
datta and Vajradatta have been omitted ; 

Pushya Varman 

Samudra Varman 
(Queen Dattadevt) 

Balavarman 
(Q, Ratnavati) 

Kalydna Varman 
(Q. Gandharvatt) 

Ga^apati Varman 
(Q. Yajnavatl) 

I 

Mahendra Varman 
(Q. Suvrata) 

1 

N^rayana Varman 
(Q. Devavati) 

I 

Mahabhfita Varman 
(Q Vijiianavatt) 

I 

Chandramukha Varman 
(Q. BhogavatJj 

I 

Sthita Varman 
(Q, Nayanadevi) 

I 

Susthita Varman alias Sri-Mrig^nka 

(Q. ^liydmadevj) 

Supratishthitivarmaja BhSskara Varman 

It is interesting to note that the names of the 
four immediate ancestors of Bhaskara Varman 


occur in the Harshacharita [Uclhchhvdsa VII) or 
B^siabhatta ; there the genealogy is as follows : — 

Bhuti Varman 

I 

Chandramukha Varman 

I 

Sthiti Varman 

Susthira Varman alias Mrigiirka 

(Q. Syamadevi) 

Bhaskara Varman 

The discrepancies are small' and negligible — 
and they were due apparently to Bana*s careless 
notes about what the ambassador of BhAskara- 
varraan had said to king Harshavardhana, or to 
the errors of the scribes who copied the llarsha- 
charita. There can be no doubt that the names 
as found in the inscriptions are correct, as they 
were written under the immediate superintendence 
of the king himself. 

Two very important points arise in connection 
with these inscriptions ; (1) when and how 

Karnasuvarna came under the sway of the king of 
KAmarupa : and (2) was Sylhet within the political 
jurisdiction of Kamarfipa. 

I have discussed these points in detail elsewhere'' 
and the conclusions arrived at are; (1) Karnasuvaraa 
became a part of the territory of Bh&skaravarman 
when, after the death of Harshavardhana (in C48 
A. D.) the former rendered material help to the 
Chinese invader Wang Hieun Tsi in crushing Arjuna 
(or ArunA.sva) who had usurped tho throne of 
Harsha : and (2) Sylhot which had a separate 
existence as Shih-li-cha-to-lo mentioned by Yuan 
Chw^ang, did not form part of the kingdom of 
KAmarupa ; the plate where the record of locality 
of the grant was expected having boon lost and there 
being instances of discovery of copper plates far 
beyond the locality of tho grants, it cannot be 
asserted from the mere accident of tho find, that 
the land granted by these plates belonged to tho 
di.strict of Sylhet. 

These copper plates bear the most ancioxit record 
hitherto discovered in Assam : and as they contain 
the names of kings who— assuming at the rate of 
four in a century— reigned from the middle of the 
fourth to the middle of the seventh century a. b., 
these plates are most important documents to a 
student of the ancient history of Assam. 


i-'AUMANATHA BHATTAOHABYYA, 


'In BengaB, Vijayd Vol. I, No. 10 ; Bangpur Sdhityaparishad Painka Vol. VII— In an axtio) 

M b«wg published in the Epigraphia Indiea. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE FIRST ENGLISH 
COfflIERCIAL fflSSION TO PATNA, 1620—1621. 

EDITED BY SIR R C. TEMPLE, BART. 

(Goniimied from page 69). 

X, 

Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Agra Factory. 

Patm, SS December 16^0. Good Freinds, Mr. Fettiplace etts. Yours of the 27th 

NoTember is come to our hands, wherein wee perceave of the receipt of onr formers and 

that our goods sent you hence came in convenient tyme with saftye to accompany yours 
for Surat, wherof we are glad . . . We will give your accompt creditt ... for 

the 33 pees, bone lace sent by Shek Cassums [Shekh Kasim’s] man . . . Wee 

perceave of your purpose to retourne Dyalla [Dyala] our servant with some goods, [ The 
remainder of the letter concerns the price of raw silk at Patna ; the reduction in the cost 
of winding if the 2d and 3d, and 4th and 5th sorts are wound together ; and the stoppage 
in procuring both silk and cloth owing to want of funds] . 

Wee have now but to rest in expect of monye, newes of the fleets arryvall and the 
retourne of our expres,se which brought you our letter for England to convey to 
Surat. 

XI. 

Robert Hughes and John Parker to Mr. Francis Fettiplace etc., in Agra. 

Patm, 30 December 1^30. Our good freinds, Two dayes since arryved here Dyalla 
who brought yours of the ultimo November and the goods therein specified ... nor 
have wee more herewith to adde, as havinge done nothinge since our last (which was 6 dayes 
past by a Bazar Cossid [idsid, messenger] ), as nott havinge monyes left, and therefore 
must lie idle untill you furnishe us."*! 

XH. 

Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Surat Factory. 

Patm, 01 Jamiarg 1621. Lovinge Frends : Maye it please you take notice that after 
longe expectation and desier to here from you, the 24th presant wee received yours of the 
prime December ... In [our letter] of the 11th November wee answared yours of 
the 5th September, therin endevouringe your better satisfaction for the hoped good of this 
place, and the reasone which induced us to conceave it a meete residence, which was 
strengthned by the plentye of Commodities it affords, bothe for England and Persia, 
referinge all to your determinationes . , . Wee have bine longe in expectation of 
suplye from Agra, which is not yet come, the defaulte wherof hath lost us four mounthes 
tyme wherin much good mought have hine done in this place ; and if for what here shalbe 
provided yon requier to bee dispeeded hence before the raynes, theye must bee gone hence 
by the prime Maye at farthest, unto which is but 3 mounthes, and yet wee have no meanes 
wherwith to proceede . . . 

In our last wee -wrought [wrote] you what quantitye of silke and calliooes a yeares 
tyme and store of monyes would compasse by the course wee have taken ; the former not 
here to bee provided in the condition the Company requier it from the dellers [dealers] 
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therin, for that theye are soe poore and begerlye that theye cannot fnrnishe us without 
trustinge them with monyes beforehand, which course wee dare not atempt, thcj^e not 
beinge able to give securitye for performance. The unacustoined wyndinge it of into so 
manye sortes in this place is a sulitient reason why not so well performed as in Agra and 
Lahore, where theire use therof for weavinge of tafites, ettc., requiers it. And for the 
originall or serbandy, thousands of niaunds is allwaise to bee bought in Agra, tlioughe not 
at such easye rates as here or in Bengali, and if what alredye provided shall induce you to 
animate us futturlye for anye large provisioncs therin, our selves know not how to prescribe 
a better course for its proouringe in quantitye at esier rates then formerly advized you, 
unlese you would send into Bengalla, a hundred and fortye course from this place, to Iluj 
cittye of Mucksoudabad [MaksudahM, Murshidabad] where it is made, which would l>et‘ 
worth bothe labor and charge, for wee are asured that there it maye be provided in infinite 
quantityes at least twenty per cent, cheaper then in anye other place of India, and of 1 he 
choysest stufe, wounde of into what condition you shall requier it, as it comes from the 
worme ; where are also innumerable of silkwynderes, experte workmen, and labor cheaper by 
a third then elce where- But untill your farther resolution therin wee shall ciidcwor 
acordinge to your order the provision of what quantitye therof meanes and tyme u’ill 
permit, as also of sahannes and such sortes of amberty callicoes as you advize of. For 
other provisions, thoughe in th’ intrime w’ee receave suplye from Agra, wee shall defer untill 
your farther injunctions. 

Wee . . . thank you for sending our English letters. Your detayninge them so 
longe in Surratt before theire dispeed wus not soe prejuditiall for our replye therunto as 
was your messingers delayes on the waye, who (it seemes) betwene Surrat and Agra spent 
ahnost 40 dayes, and from Agra hetheri5.‘i2 

XIII. 

Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Patna, S March 1021. Our last unto you was answare unto yours of the prime 
December, dispeeded hence the ultimo January, and two dayes since was received your 
letter of the 15th January, replye to our formeres of the last October and 11th November, 
wherin wee perceave what you apprehende of the sortes Amberty Callicoes Lackhower 
produceth, as well for theire lenghets, breadths as prizes, wherin wee also perceave you to 
bee mistaken in the lenghet of the Jehanger Coved, you mentioninge it to bee but S2i 
Inches, wheras Elahye \Uaki\ of Agra is full that lenghet. And the Jehangery coved of 
this place no lesse then 40 Inches which wants not much of our English ell and makes 
greate diferance bothe in the length and breadthe of our Ambertyes. So that governinge 
your selves by the shorter coved it could not but give you just occasion to conceavo the 
narowest sortes unfiting either for England or transporte, as hkwise the broader sortes 
to come shorte in theire lenghets and breadthes for the use of sheetinge, shirtinge, etts., 
whereas rightlye apprehendinge them in their trewe lenghets and breadthes, questionles 
would have animated you to a better opynion of them. And wee doubte not but the well 
makinge of the Clothe (wherin it exceeds either Samanes Isamana]^^ or your Baftaes 
\hafta'\ will make it of good esteeme in England And wee shall endevor what possible the 
provision of onlye such as for breadthes and lenghets, price, etts., maye bee well approved 
of, purposinge our Investments onlye in the two broader sortes, to saye, Zefer Conyes and 


^2 Factory Eecords, Patna, I., 20-21. 


^ A fine cloth made at Sam^na, now in Pati^ilE State. 
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Jehangeres and those to bee, the Zefer Conyes all, tinder 2 rups. per peece and the 
Jehangeres of all prizes to 8 rups. per peece, the quantities of eatch you. determine to 
enorderwee will,' aoeordinge to your promise, e^ecte, andjin the meapet^me proceeds 
therin, and in silke so farr as our meanes will permitt, havinge now received some suplye from 
Agra, Viz., in 6 bills exchange 5003 rups. , . . . [We] have sent to Lackhoure to Mr. . 
Parker 2500 rups. to bee doeinge there in the browne clothe, and have paid .some debts for 
fiilV ft bought on Credditt, And now wee have monyes, purpose to laye in 50 or 60 mds, 
gerbandy ware, so that uhtill your farther order, our provisions shalbe onlye silke, 
Ambertyes and Sahanes, if to tee gott .... ■ 

Muckrob Con [Mukarrab Khan] is by .the Kinge recalled from this Government, it 
beinge given Sultan Per vize [Parwiz],,whoe is'.-shortlye expected. 

The yeare is allreadyei so farr spent that it is inapossible all our provisions should bee 
dispeeded to Agra before tte raynes. What maye bee provided betwene this and the 
prime Maye shall then bee sent you, and the rest with the first oppertunitye after the 
ra 3 mes are spent. And soe not havinge elce'&c^^^ 

XIV. 

• , • I . ' ■ ’I ■ ' 

‘ 'Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. , , 

Potna, 3 March 1621- Mr. Fettiplacp &o. The last of the passed- mounth came 
hether ... yours of the 15th . ditto, wherinclosed I received 6 ; bills exchange 
Importinge the mentioned some of 5003 rups. the which are all Currantly [generally] 
accepted and double not but of as ^good satisfaction,; theire oymers being reported for 
Currant [accepted] dealers . • . . havinge ta^en up parte therof. Viz., of Sunder Mydas 
[Sundar M^yadSs] 1000 rups. and have cleared Mauq Mnckon [M&nmukand] their bill of 
500 rups. Basesar Mera [Bisheshar 1 Mall] hath a good reporte which is the best of his 
sufitianeye I can yet advize you ^ ^ . Chaunseyshaw [Chandsahai Shah] hathe a some 

in Agra with whome if you deale in this kinde you maye rest confident of good satisfaction 
to bee here made by, his father who^ in our expei;iencei is the Currant delarof Puttana 

Wee ... . apprehend what you advize of the sortes of Course silke sent you for 
saile in Agra, Wee cannot mervell that those sortes are in so littell esteeme at presant, in 
regard, since theire dispeede hence, th’ originiall from whence theye are taken of is fallen 
in price almost 30 per pent. Wee are ofered for our Shekestye a rupye net per sear 
to sell it here, and thinke to put that sorte of at about that rate rather then trouble you 
therewith. Onlye our Cuttaway and Gird wee will detayne untill your farther approbation. 

Wee conceave Surrats order for th’ investinge the presant monyes Sent. Theye are 
stranglye mistaken in our Jehanger Coved . . . the misoonceypte wheron theye ground 
theire opynions maye .not bee pur guide, , and therf or • ■ • wee will proceed accordinge 

to our owne judgnient ip our Lackhour investments. 

Th’ exchange hence to Agra beinge to our presant advantage I have ventered takinge 
up 2000 rups. more upon you at 1|- per Cent, losse havinge received here of Maun Muokon 
[Melnmukand], sherafes' {sarrdj'\ 1,962| rup.muryes [fornuryes, nAri, newly-coined], to bee 
by you repayed in Agra unto Cassy [Kasi] and Baseser [Bisheshar] in 2,000 rup. bonds 
{huTidi, bill of exchange] ... the bill ... is written at 40 dayes Bandy mudet 
Ihgmd-i^vdaif term for settlement] . . Th’ occasion the exchange hence to Agra 
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is of late so fallen is for that Muckroh Con [Makarrab Khan] hathe delivered out 3 lackes. 
of rups. to bee repaid him in Agra. Now beinge both in Cash and Credditt, I promise 
farther not to trouble you untill your answare hereunto, fermge lest I mought bee more 
bould then Convenient. Yet if your suplyes from Surratt have encouraged you, you shall 
doe well to strengthen us Avith 5 or 6000 rups. more out of hand, for which woe shall have 
speedye Imployment . . . 

The Parda \^arda, tapestry curtain] , Looking glasse, 2 pees, moheres [mohair] and 
280 pices weight amber beades I delivered into Muckrob Cons Circare and am promised 
[payment] . . . Hee departes hence (by reporte) within theise eight dayes, and 
already Perveze his servants have umull ['amal, authority] . Seaventeene pees, of the 
bone lace I have sould Shekassame [Shekh Hasan] for 216 rups., which is received. The 
rest of the lace remaynes. Most of theire papers were lost before come to my hands, so 
that I was fayne to guse [guess] at theire partikuler prizes . . 

XV. 

To the Agra Factory.. 

Patm, SI March 1621- Lovinge Frends : My last unto you was answare to youres 
of the 15th February . . . since which have I received the second bills [of exchange] 
by Guarshaw [Gauhar Shah] your expresse, whome I returned with pertickuler answare 
the 13th presant . . . And now let mee intreate you take notice of what hath passed 
with us since ... I have at sundrey tymes Caried and sent to Mr. Parker at 
Lackhoure 4000 rupes which is almost all invested in the browne Ambertyes of those 
partes . . . which (as bought) are put out to whittinge, and now havinge more 
meanes will suplye that place with what parte therof maye bee spared. I have bought 
about 30 mds. serbandye silke [at betwene 70 and 80 rups. per md.] and have workemen 
in paye to winde it of, and as you strengthene us with meanes, shall accordinglye persist 
in that investment, for in aught elce of this place wee medell not, untill receave order 
from Surratt, save in sahannes and hamommes. Of the latter I have bought about 
6 corge, and as such sortes come to hand shall ingrose them. 

In my last I advized you howe I had cleared with Muckrob Con for those thinges 
delivered into his circare, to saye, for the parda or peece of tapestrye,'*’’ 300 rupes ; as 
much for the gieate looking glasse ; 50 rupes for 2 pieces moheres ; and 280 rupes for 
280 pices weight amber beades. Hee is at pre.sent removed from hence and gon for 
Helabaze [Allahabad], and doubtles will for Agra; whoe if come to you, I praye demaund 
of his sonne, Shok Alaboxe [Shekh Allah Bakhsh], 18 rupes for two Bulgare hydes 
delivered Tiim. And thus have you breflye th’efecte of what hath passed with us in om 
afayeres since my last. And now I entreate you take notice what likwise hathe hapned by 
disaster. The 24th presant, leinge Saterdaye, about noune, at the west parte of the 
subarbes belonginge to this cilye, at least a course without the walles, in th’ Allum gange, 
[Alamganj] , a tirable fier kindled, which havinge consumed al those partfis, by the fource 
of a stronge aiid 5 *e [d?idM, a dust-storm] , brake into the citte and within the space of twn 
greese^® came into the verye harte therof, where our aboade is ; whoe beinge enviorned 


45 Fi'ctory Eccordu, Pam- , I., 23, 24. 4® Added from the letter to Surat which follows, 

*■'! Parda means a heavy curtain; the ‘‘peece of tapestry ” must have been for use as a curtain and. 
not as a wall-haiiging* 

Gharti a native houi% about half an English hour, so ** two grees© ” would mean on© hour. 
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with neighboringe choperes [chJiappar, thatched roof] (wherof indeede the whole cittye 
consistes), it was no more then tyme to looke to our owne, which were not many, yet more 
then in so littell a warninge could bee conveyed of, althoughe I wanted not th’ assistance 
of almost a huncked of my workmen then at worke. But where the contrary element was 
wantinge, it was littele bote to contend with the furye of thother ; and therfor gave 
\vaye to its voyolence of fourse, to save that which most requiered ayde in this nesesitye 
which was the inayne of our maisteres goods then under charge, which by good helpe [ 
conveyed by a back waye into a stone house neare adjoyninge. But before it w^as entirlye 
efected, a choper before my chamber toke fyer, and in an instant was consumed, as also 
the chamber itselfe and all that therin was, save my accompts and monyes, which with as 
much dificultye as dainger I atayned ; of ought elce not anye signe lefte of what it was ; 
wherof belonginge to the Companye in a chest was theise pertickuleres — the remaynder 
of the bone lace, 16 peeces ; the amell [enamel] , safron and one peece inohere, with some 
verouerds [bar&ward, proportion] of silke taken, and other trifells standinge in the 
tankes,^^> which with all that was once myne and the litell houshonld state wee had, was 
entierlye lost. The rest, throughe Gods providence, had an unexpected deliverance. From 
hence it proseeded estward unto the verye scirfccs of the towne, where, wantinge more 
combustable matter to mayntayne it selfe, was const: cyned to stinke and gee out, havinge 
lefte behinde litell save ruines of olde walles, ette. The infinite losses of all men by this 
disaster are almost incredible to bee reported, besides men, woemen, and children registerde 
sattaes [ 5 a?z, burnt alive] upwards of three hundred. And so much lett sufize for relation 
herof. 

The 28th presant came hether your exprese . • . with yours of the 16th March 
and therinclosed 4 bills of exchange importinge 5000 rups. . . . Tavo of the bills sent 
on Sunder Mudas [Sundar Mayadas] was instantly oeksepted, but the third importinge 
1500 nips. I had much adoe to put upon them, for altlioughe it was Avritten on them, yet (as 
theye saye) not by theire shawe banker] bin. by one Calyane [Kalyan] of Agra, 

in whose afaires it seemes formerlye theye have had some trust, but his ganioshtye 
[gomaslita, agent] latlyebeinge gon hence for Agv^i ^vifch his goods caused them to make 
question of restitution, yet after much arbitrament this morninge theye acksepted it, 
which havinge doune, I instantlye, to avoyde sutter jogrees Isaiiajhagra, quarrels about 
bonds] caused them to paye in the monye, abatinge for the tyme, which thej-e have done, 
but have not taken in the bill, for that upon adAnco from Agra in case that should theire 
prove dificulte theye purpose to Nat Care [nahlr, dij^honour] it and use our Cusmona 
[hhas ndma^ letter of credit] for recoverye of the debte theire from the said Calyane . 

. It is much to our disadvantage that you writte your bills at so longe a date of 
payment, wheras written at twise sevene dayes berbust {barbdst (custom), sight] and send 
no worse Cassads \hdsid, messenger] then this (whoe came in a lea\ene [11] dayes, theire 
would bee much save in the deheig IdaJiyek, discount] . 

The exchang#®%ence to Agra is at presant but 1 [ nips, per Cent, lose betwene the 
tasye sickaw [taza-sikka, newly coined] and the hondye IMTidi] rupee, and but that 
you have promised sepdlye [? speedily] more siiplyo exchange from you, on occasion 
wee would have taken it up here, which would haA^o bine more profitable 

^9 This sentence means that the portion of the silk that Iia<i been wound off, and the cocoons still in the 
tanks were all destroyed, 

so Rupees remitted by bill of exchange. 
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XVL 

Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 

Paina 11 April 1621. Loviiige Freuds, Mr, Biddiilpe and Mr. Fettiplace. My last 
unto [you] was of the ultimo last mounthe . , , since which on the 7th presant came 
hether this herer with your last of the 25th March, wherunto in answare. 

Inclosed I received second bills for the prementioned 5000 rups, and fower bills more 
Importinge 3000 rups. are all Currantly ackcepted., The bill of Mollas [Malla] for a 
thousand rupes is written at twice seaveii dayes berbu^t [sight] but all the rest at 41 clayes 
after theire date. .. . 

I aprehend what you entende wee should doe with our course sortes of silke taken of 
for the serbandy and will endevor it, if not better hoioes for its sayle at Agra, the charge 
of transports, etts. considered, but the prizes as rated in our last Invoyce you maye not 
expecte to bee now obtayned, for that the tymes are otherwise, Th’originall from whence 
theye are parted beinge (as often advized) a savoye [saioCd, 25 p,. c.] fallen in price over 
what it then was, and so proportionablye theise Courser sortes. In your next I praye 
advize us of theire trewe value with yon, for therby will wee governe our selves either 
for its detention or sayle here, for by Merchants that purposelye come from Agra to make 
theire provisions in theise sortes wee are informed that Agra vends greate quantitycs 
therof, and at much better rates then here it can bee sould. 

Since my last wee have done littell save prosecute our silke and Amberty Provisiones, 
wherin wee over slip no oportunitye which maye bee to advantage and are in dalye expecte 
for what elce Surrat shall enorder, that tymlye woe maye make entrance therin. Wee 
shall not expecte more monyes from you untill you have approbation from Surrat for our 
further suplye which cannot bee to soone. 

Wee have ventured 500 rup. to Mucksoudabaude [Maksudabad, Murshidabad] 
for samples [of] silke of the sortes wee provide, rather for experience of that place then 
the necesitye, therof, beinge encouradged therunto by good liklyehood of principall 
commoditye and at much easier rates then theise partes afordes. The voyadge is but two 
monthes, which when expired and returne made wee will advize yOu more of the event., 

Sultan Parvez is shortlye expected here, and if you intende a setled imployment, it 
would not bee enconvenient that you sent us somthinge wherwith wee might make 
causmana \hlias noma] with him, and (if so stored) somthinge for saile, it would bee a 
furtherance to the rest of our busines to make frends wherof, since Muckrob Cones departure 
wee are altogether destitute/'’^ . * . 

" XVIL 

Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 

Pa£7ia^ 19 May 162 1- Lovinge Frends, Mr. Biddulplie etts. Yours of the 29th Aprill 
came to our hand the 14th presant wherin wee received bill of exchange importinge 8000 
rups. ... All save the two bills of Maune Mookonde [Manmukqj|i§«^^e written as 
you advized, twise 7 days berbust {harbast^ sight] . , . 

Wee have likwise received a Coppy of the list for what goods are required by Surrat 
this yeare, and shall endevor our utmost for theire satisfaction in what theirof theise 
partes afordes. Upwards of 4000 pees. Ambertyes (of the sorte preadvised) are 
alredaye provided, which wee will endevor to inlarge to what quantitye more tyme 


52 Factory Record^t F<Mm, I., 27-28. 
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aucl mealies will permitt, as also for silke in the Condition theye ayme at, thonghe 
doubte wee shall coins much shorte in the quantity.*, the yeare beinge already so farr 
spent, and but barre [barely] 3 months lefte us for th’efectinge this yere provi- 
siones to bee dispesded hencs with the first opertunitye after the raynes, which wilbe 
about the seazone our last yeres goods went hence ; and therfore to avoyde farther 
trouble then, what goods wee have readye wee have despeeded towards 5 ’ou, and are as you 
may peroeave by a biiefe invoyce therof here inclosed. They were this morninge laden on 
two Carts and have made theire first Manzull [mamil, stage]. Wee have paide in parte of 
tlieire freught 74| rups. and have given the Carters a bill on you to receave 8 rups. more 
in full therof [if] theye deliver them you in safe and good condition, and are in all 17 balles 
qt. [containing] 52 mds. net, hired at If rups. 1 tuke per md, net, the Currant price 

of the Carravan theye goe in Companye with, and maye bee about a hundred Cartes more. 
Notwithstandinge, for their better safgard, wee have sent you Dyalla our servant and 6 
Tierandazes {tlrandaz, archer, guard] more, have paid them in full of theire Journye, and 
have delivered Dj'alla 10 rups. to defrays theire charges on the waye. . . . 

You will perceave that wee have sent you all our coarse silke, havinge not founds here 
buyers for such a quantitye, which if you put of as you advize them to bee worthe there, 
theye will not come to a bad market. Howsoever wee thought it more oonvenyent to send 
it you now then to deta 5 me it untill after the raynes, in regard there is hopes you maye 
put it of tymlye enoughe to have it’s proceeds agayne resent to bee this yeare invested, 
which after the raynes wilbe to late, and by that tyme wee shall agayne bee furnished 
with a greate parcell to trouble the market. 

It seemes you have received but littell fine goods from Surratt which althoughe not 
enordered for presantly, yet a trifell would at instant have stoode our busines in some 
steede if wee mought or maye yet especte it from you, for from Sm’rat it will come to late 
to further our this yeres necessitye, and for the next wee expects not.''* 

XVIII. 

To the Apa Factory. 

Pca'm,2 June 1621^ Good Freuds, Mr. Biddulphe etts. . . . Maye it please you 
take notice that the prime presant came hether this bearer with yours of the 18th Maye, 
and therinclosed second bills for the 8000 rups. last sent and eight other bills of Exchange 
for 8000 rups. more . . . with a transcript of our late beloved frende Mr. Fetiplaces 

Testament, for whose Lose wee are hartilye Contrite. God graunt us all whom hee hathe 
lefte behinde to bee assiddualyo myndfull of the waye he hathe led us, that wee maye with 
the more Comforte be prepared to foUowe him when the Lord shall caule us ... . 

Wee apprehend Surrats resolution for the desolvinge this factory (our this yeres provi- 
sions beinge accomplished), and wee will as neare as possible endevor to follow direction, 
as well for ef ectinge theire disieres in the Commodities of theise partes as for our speedye 
dispatche therin, for the sendinge hence our Investments with the first and convenient trans- 

porte, which will not bee (as often advertized) untill the raynes are spent, to saye about 

the piime October. And wheras you desier Robert Hughes his presant repaire for Agra, 

53 The hiring price was therefore 1 rupee 12 amias and a tahd. The copper tahd (( not the silver. 
Which was a rupee) was 2 or 4 pice (pmd) and the pice was a quarter anna ; so one t(M woifid be worth 
from a half to one anna. The context presumes vhat it was half an anna, which makes the hiring price 

to be R, 1 12J as. 

5i jpactory Becordsi Fatmf 28. 
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necessitye answares that the heate of our preseait busines and Mi’. Parkers indisposition of 
helthe [whoe almost theise 3 monthes liathe lajme daingerouslye sicke of the blody fluxe] 
will not permit it untill the last of the rajmes, unlese it please God speedilye to strengthen 
Mr. Parker whoe hath not theise two monthes, nor is not at instant in case to maimadge- 
theise afaires which lie disperst. ITet you mayc not doubte of our utmost diligence to the- 
hastninge our beinge with you. 

You shall not neede to send anye fuither suplye of monye untill farther advice; th’ 
exchange from hence at presant is somueh to our losse that wee shall withhould drawinge 
bills on you untill necesstye urge it. 

Our Lackhowre Investments are exceeded to upwards of 5000 pees, fine and course 
Ambertyes, which quantitye wee hope at least to trebeU by that tyme wee shall with 
convenyency bee readye to dispatche hence. 

The Princes ( Prince Parwiz) arivall here with so greate a retienewe hath made this 
place to narowe for his entertaynment, which hathe caused the removinge diverse, as well 
merchants as otheres, from theire aboade.s, whose houses hee hath liberalye bestowed on his 
servants; amongst which couppelment wee 'are displaced, and have bine theise ten dayes 
Avandringe to cover ourseU-es and goods, thoughe but Avith grase [grass] , to debar the heate 
and raynes, now in excesse ; which havinge now attayned thronghe the helpe of Mr. Moni-e 
[by paying a high price], Avee endevor agayne the plasinge our silkwynders, in which 
imployment you maye not expecte us this yeare to exceed above as much more as ah’cdA’e 
have, And wee hould it sufitient, beinge but a triall, so you cannot but conceai'e the 
necesitye of frends, and us destitute AvherAvithall to make them.-”® 

XIX. 

To the Surratt Factory. 

Patna, 2 June 1621. Good Frends, Mr. Rastell etts. . . In all Avee hai’-e receii-ed 
from them [at Agra] for our this yeares investments 29,000 rups. besides the proceede 
of some sailes here. There advize not of anye more monyes theye purpose to sende us 
as thinkinge what alreadye sent sufitient to keepe us imployed the littell tyme now left us* 
but woe hope to drawe from them seasonablye to bee invested at least 10000 rups. more 
for that theye adAuze Mr. Younge hathe littell hopes for th’ accomplishinge th’ one halfc of 
the narowe clothe you expecte from thence, which defaulte Avee Avill endevor to salve by 
enlarginge them here. 

We formerly also advized you of the dispeede hence for Agra what goods wee had then 
readye, which AA^ere 13 bales silke and 4 balles Callicoes which were sent hence the ISth 
last monthe.® ■ . . . 

XX. 

To the Surat Factory. 

LackJioure, 3 August 1621. Lovhig Frends, Mr. Rastell etts. ... 3 dayes past 
came to my hands yours of the 8th June . . . whereby I perceave you" 
requyer ample and sudden replye to the points of your present receiA'ecl, which I 

shall endeavour. 

And first I Avouder at your hopes for soe sudden a dispatche in our Investments, 
Consideringe you are not ignorant of the late supplye of monyes for its effectinge sent 

55 Added from the letter to Surat which follows. 

Factory Records ^ Patn'J, I., 2C'-30. 
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US which beeinge allmost spent before the first mo [n 3 "es] came, and iiaveinge foimertybotli 
ampl}' and frequentl}^ advized of the seasons for transporte of goods hence, which if before 
the ra^mes must be the latest in Maye, and if after, it is not to bee expected that caiyage 
can possibly be gotten imtill October, here beeinge noe other coiivayance to Agra but b\^ 
carts, which by reason of the rottenes of the wa^^es in the season of the raynes passeth 
nott. And what of our provisions in the first season was read^", wee gave Conversance 
to . . and with the first opportunity will proceed with the complete transporte of 

our full investments which will be (at the soonest) about the fine of th’ ensewinge month. 

In our lynnen Investments we liav^e endeavoured to follow the honble. Companys and 
3 ^our orders, whereunto w^e have unyted our owne expeiyence and Judgments, haveinge with 
noe little labour and t 03 ~le at present atta 3 nied to the provizion of 475 Gorges or 9500 pees, 
upwwds of the }ds. wherof are all at or under two rup. nett the pee., as bought browme from 
the loome, and are the desired breadthes, to say, the second sorte generally knowne by 
the name of Jafferchanes [sa/ar-Mam] , which both for length and breadth will parallel, 
if nott exceed,, your narrowe Barroch baftaes. The remaynder are fyner, broader, and hyer, 
pryzed, to say, from all pryzes from two to six rup. the peece, samples wherof, as w^ell 
browne, white and starched, we intended to have sent you undemanded, whereb 3 ^ you 
may guesse at our peny worths [profit] , and accordingly resolve or desist from furlher provi*- 
zions thereof. 

[n regard 3 "ou have called us away from hence with what convenient speede may 
possible, of force hath caused the lettinge fall of our silke provizions, especyallye for the 
oleeringe and gatlieringe up of our rests with the silkew 5 mders, soe that we shall not much 
exceed what w^e have allready dispeeded to Agra, neither have we met with any more 
sahans since we advized you of the 12 Gorges last bought. 

Some Lignum Alices we have provyded for tryall in England, of severall sorts and 
pryzes, from 2 to 10 rups. the seare of 33 pices wt. in all to the valew of aboute 400 rups.^ 
and now are lookinge out for musters of what other commodities which in our judgments 
these parts may affoard fittinge either England or Persia, for provizion whereof John 
Parker is now in Puttana, unto whose postscript I partly referr you, my selfe haveinge bene 
here in Laokhoare allmost these 6 weekes to f 3 "msh these provizions and gather up our cloth 
at the washers, which this month I hope will be all come in, and packt read 3 ^ to transporte* 

Mr. Biddulphe lately advized us to mak provizion of the gumlacke mentioned in your 
list, which we conceave (considderinge the great freight from hence) will cost itts worth 
in Agra ; notwithstanding, some wee will provyde, though butt for a future tryall* The 
best is worth at present 4^^^ rap.s. nett per md,., and the Caryage from hence to Agra will be 
half sde much more, whereof we have advized to Agra to th’ end they may provyde the 
greatest part there. The Amber beads sould Mockrobchan [Mukarrab Khan] at soe good 
rates was more by Accydent then through any great esteeme they are in these parts, which 
those we received there, as many more from Agra, which for want of vent yett lyeth by, 
beeing in the Bazar worth nott above 8 or 9 rups. the sere of 14 pices, which by reportes^ 
they are better worth in Agra, which hitherto hath caused theire detention in hopes of a 
better markett, but now we shall endeavour to put them off at pryce Current, rather then 
Car 3 ’' them back, 

Att my first cominge into these parts, Among the sondry other Commodities, I enquyred 
after the vent and esteeme of currall [coral], but could not learne it to bee a commodity 
worth the transporte from Suratt, it not vendinge in any great quantity nor the valew 
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truely knowne without sight of the sortes, which occasioned but a s])aremge advice thei*eof, 
yett incerted it in my list of the valew of sondry other Commodities then sent Mr. Kerridge 
and Company. Yett for your better sattisf action I have in treated John Parker to make 
further inquyery thereof, from whome you may be pleased to expect inlargement in this 
pomt. . . . 

Haveinge advized you of the scope and effect of my present aboad here, have nott 
whereof to enlarge. . . . -'S 

XXL 

John Parker’s Postecriptum.” 

Patna, 7 August 1621 » • . . Of the price and esteeme of currall in these parts 

. I have enquyred of the merchants which deales most in that commodity, who, as 
the3^ say, never saw unpollished currall brought into these parts, which if I mistake nott, is 
the sort jmu seeke vent for. In other places it is much spent to burne with the d ead ; which 
here they use nott. And for pollishinge or cuttinge it into beads, heer are nott wmrkmcn 
that hath skill therein ; and therefore noe commodity for this place. Pollished currall will 
sell here, but in small quantity ; and at what prycel cannot informe yon, fche quallity there- 
of beeing soe different. Currall beads is very well requested for transporte into Bengala, 
and great quantityes thereof will yearly vend, to say for 50 or 60,000 rup., at or about the 
pryzes folloAvinge, viz.^ those of 12 beads to a tanke {tanM^i mdshdl at 6 tanks for a rup., of 
6 to a tanke at 2 tanks for a rup., of 4 to a tanke at If tanks per rup., of 3 to a tanke at 
Xier rup., and soe accordinge to theire bignes.'***^ For the sale of our remaynder of amber beads, 
we must not governe our selves by those sould Mockrobchah, those beeinge all choice beads 
which you cannot but judge will somewhat disadvantadge the sale of the rest. Besides, those 
sent hither were for the most parte of the 2 worst sorts, which, as wee were informed in Agra, 
were the sorts most vendable here, and questionlesse are, accordinge to their valew, butt 
the best sort will sell for more mony though nott for more proffitt ; therefore it is nott much 
[wonder] that those sould in Agra were sould at for good rates, they beeinge one with 
another as received from Suratt, besydes was helped with the best sort which was chosen out 
of the parcell sent liither. I have shewed them to dy vers merchants since Mr . Hughes his 
beeing at Laokhoare, butt cannott attayne to above 9 rup. the sere, at which rate rather 
then retourne them for Agra would putt them off, butt it is nott a commodity which yeilds 
ready mony, and by reason of our sudden departure I dare nott trust them out, though 
should be promysed payment within ten daies. For the future sendinge of which commodity 
I cannott anymate you, it beeing a commodity that will nott sell in any great quantity, but 
in small parcells, as for 100 and 150 rup., which will nott goe far therein ; soe a small quantity 
will furnish a great many of these merchants, 

I have not yett provyded the gum-lacke, nor elce for musters, the merchants, brokers, 
shopkeepers ettc. of the citty beeinge all in trouble for mony which the Prince requyers them 
to furnish him with ; Soe that none dares be seene to sell a pyce worth of goods. But 

Factory Becords, Patna, I., 31-32. 

■^9 Taking the Jeweller’s md^sha at 15 grs. Troy, then the meaning of this statement is that small beads 
of 5 grs. sold at 72 for the rupee; beads of 10 grs. at 12 to the rupee ; beads of 15 grs. at 7 to the rupee; 
beads of 20 grs. at 4| to the rupee ; and so on. This statement shows that the small 5 gr. beads were 
much commoner than any other sort. 
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now h.6 booing© gono I sh.&ill soon© imploy th.© smstll msittor inton dcd tlioroin. "Wo hsrvo 
at prosent about 4000 rups, in cash, 2000 whoreof will run oat in ©xpencos, charges, and 
transport© of our goods. Th© rest I shall endeavour to disbourse according© to Mr. Hughes 
his direction and mjni© own© discression. . . . 

XXII. 

Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Honnorable Company. 

Patna, U August 1621- Honnourabl© and right Worshipfull . . . Our last yeares 

letter dated the ultimo November . . . The Cargazone of our goods therein mentioned 

and sent hence came both safely and seasonably to Agra, and from thence goods was dis- 
peeded for Suratt, which and the whole Oaffalo IMfila} was most unfortunatly robed and 
spoyled by the Decans Armye,oi for which we have just cause to be sory, soe shall rest till 
time shall procure your Worshipps a full restitution, which we hartyly pray for, and hope 
it will prove as successful! as the loss© was disasterous. 

Wee haveinge the last year© made some small tryall into the Commodities of this place, 
and accordingly advized thereof to Suratt, we had theire approbation for a this yeares 
Contynuance and promise of speedy suplye of monyes for the effectinge some good Invest- 
ments, as well in silke as Callicoes. Butt the late arry vail of the last yeares fleet, with 
dyvers other hindrances and Impediments in Suratt, occasioned us unexpectedly to remay- 
ne here untill March last before they had meanes to remitt us monyes as pretended, in 
which interim we endeavoured the sail© of dyvers brayed [damaged] goods formerly re- 
ceived from Agra, which haveinge effected, to the valew of 4000 rups., the proceed whereof 
beeinge received, we incontinently imployed it, parte in Bengala silke and parte in Ambert- 
ye Callicoes. In flne of Marches we received from Agra our first supply© in bills exchange 
for 5000 rups., and since at severall times sondry other supplyes, in all bills for 32,000 rups., 
and therewith the transcript of a list from Suratt, which enordered the provizion of 100 
mds. Bengala silke, and 20,000 pees. Amberty Callicoes of Lackhoare, with further 
promise of meanes for itts accomplishinge. Butt it seemes them selves beeinge streightned 
at Suratt, they could not supply us as determyned, nor effect what once enordered for want 
thereof. The monyes sent us we persisted to itts investment, which we have now brought 
allmost to a Conclusion, and haveinge hopes of a Conveyance from Suratt by retoume of 
the last yeares shipps from the Red Sea could not omitt to advize your worshipps thus 
breifly thereof. Forasmuch whereof as we had attayned unto by the beginning© of May 
last, we then sent for Agra, and was 13 bales Bengala silke, whereof 6 containing 18 mds. 
12 scares of the sorts requyred by your Worshipps and Suratt, thrown© of here into 
skeynes of a yard long© ; the rest was of the courser sortes taken with that from th’ origi- 
nal! or serbandy sent for sail© in Agra, wherewith likewise went 3 bales containing 13 
corges Amberty Callicoes and a bale containing 5k corges Hamoms [hammdm '] , the which 
goods ... is arryved there in safety. Since when wee have proceeded to the invest- 
ing© our monyes last sent us, and have at present attayned unto 470 corges or 9400 pees. 
Amberty Callicoes . . . Wee have likewyse endeavoured theire whitinge, which is 

60 Factory Records^ Patm. 1., 32-33, 

61 In 1620 hostilities were in progress between Jahltngir’s forces under Prince Khurram and the rulers 
of the Dakhan under Malik ’Ambar. 

62 Should be February, see ante, letter of 3 March 1621. 
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no we allmost {ymushed, haveinge caused 400 corges thereof to be starched, as the ordynary 
custome of theire cuieinge is, and the remaynier beinge 70 corges, we have whited 
unstarched, and yett shall endeavour the makinge them up 10,000 pees., which will be the 
uttmost our remainder of Cash will permitt in this investment. In other sortes of 
Gallicoes we have nor can doe little, Sahan cloth beinge scarce and nott such quantityes 
thereof made, or brought hither, as your worshipps happyly have bene enformed there is, 
of which sort 12 Corges is all we could, by much seekinge after, yett procure, and cost 
78 rups. nett the corge of 20 pees. 

In regard of theire absolute order from Suratt to repayre with our this yeares provizi- 
ones for Agra, it hath caused us the letting fall of the further provizion of Bengala silke, 
which without a Contynuance here is nott to be provyded in the condition expected by 
your worshipps, soe that our this yeares proviziones thereof will not exceed above 25 mds. 
of the sorts httinge England. And although a far greater quantity was listed us by the 
Council at Suratt, yett since (as it should seeme) whatt allready is provyded is thought to be 
iiin n gli untill further tryall thereof. This intended to be sent you we hope, both for price 
and goodnes, will come your worshipps well to passe, and yeild in England expected proffitt, 
beeing as good and better cheape then the sample last yeare sent. 

Wee have soe deeply waded into our Callicoe Investments that at Instant we have [not] 
remayning in Cash (besides to beare the charges of the goods transport to Agra) above 2000 
rups., wherewith we are to endeavour the provizion of some gumlacke, stuffs etts. of Bengala 
for musters both for England, Persia, or the Red Sea, which being accomplished, we will 
hasten our dispatch towards Agra with as much Convenyency as the season of the yeare will 
permitt, and lay out for Caryage to convoy our goods, which until the fine of the next month 
is nott here to be procured, the raynes beeinge soe vyolent, that in time thereof noe Carts 
passeth betweene this and Agra, and other Conveyance or meanes of transporte here is nott. 
Notwithstanding, we question nott but our goods shall airy ve in Agra as last yeare season- 
ably to accompany theire this yeares Caffalow [Mfila] from thence to Suratt ... in the 
meane tyme we shall nott omytt our uttmost dilligence in the prosecutinge our present and 
what future affaires may bee comitted to our charge.®® . . . 

xxm. 

William Biddulph and John Young at Agra to the President and Council at 

Surat. 

Agra, 22 August They will observe the orders as to the placing of factors, and 
have recalled Hughes from Patna, leaving Parker in charge there until Young arrives,®^ 

XXIV. 

Robert Hughes and John Parker to the factors at Agra. 

Palm, 13 SeptemJber 1621. Good Freinds, Mr. Biddulphe etts. The last night came 
hither your expresse with yours of the 19th August and the perticular pointe in your letter 
from Suratt, which we have well considered, and apprehend theire order in all things, which 


S3 Factory Records, Patna, 1., 33-36. 
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{if] it had come sooner might have bin followed: butt now we having cleered (in effect) all 
our busines here, and att Instant are upon departure towards you, Kobert Hughes affore 
and John Parker folio weth with the Carts, which we hope accordinge to Agreement will sett 
out within 4 or 5 dayes more at farthest. Theire procureinge hath bin as well difficulte as 
Costly, we payinge 2 i rups. per md. Jehangere weight from hence to Agra Carravan Burbust 
[barbast, i.e., customary caravan rate] and hope they will be with you Accordinge to our 
former Advyce by the last of the ensewinge month which will be the soonest, and therefore 
referr itt to your Considderations whether to detayne your goods soe longe or send a latter 
Caffalo. The raynes hath bin so extraordynary this yeare that extraordynary Charges can- 
not any way further our goods Arryvall, and therefore of necessity must attend untill the 
wayes are passable. Wee expect Thomas Haukeridge [Hawkridge] to meet John Parker, 
and soe for present Eobert Hughes beinge on departure, he referrs you to John Parker for 
larger advyce, and hasty ly comends you to the Lord, restinge &c. cc) 

XXV. 

John Parker to the Surat Factory. 

Patna, 17 September 1621* Loving Freinds, Mr. Eastell etts., You may please be adver- 
tized that 4 dayes past came hither an expresse from Mr. Biddulphe etts. in Agra who brought 
us Coppy of certaine points in your letter of the 14th July to them, soe well concerninge this 
factory as others, which arryveinge with us but the night before Mr. Hughes his departure, 
he had not tyme to answere, and therefore I pray accept of this breife replyetill conveniency 
permitt us to give you more ample sattisfaction and larger relation of our this yeares 
Imployment which Mr. Hughes at his cominge to Agra will (questionlesse) endeavour, to 
whome I partly referr you. 

We apprehend your order for the future furnisheinge of this place with factors, and my 
stay here untill Mr, Youngs arryvall to discharge me, which before Mr., Hughes his goeinge 
was considdered of, and should have bin observed if had come sooner, butt having cleered 
(in effect) all our busines, the Carts hyred and are promised they will lade within 3 or 4 
dayes, haveing noe rest in Cash, nor any imployment to occasion my stay, thought better to 
hazard your sensure in derrogatinge from your order then to putt the Company to the charge 
of (as we conceave) my needlesse stay, which when you Considder off and rightly apprehend, 
I hope will be soe charitable that wee doubte nott to appeare blamelesse. And though the 
way betweene this and Agra is nott very daingerous for robbers, yett nott free of taxes, as 
you may perceave by the transporte of our last goods from hence, which cost 14 rup. per 
carte, and since other merchants have paid 200 [(sic) 20] rup. per carte, soe that it is nott 
unrequizite that some Englishman accompany the goods, by whose presence the greatest 
parte or all may peradventure be sa’^ ed, which I shall endeavour. 

Mr, Hughes departed hence the 13th current and went by the way of Laokhoare, to 
hasten away the cloth bought there to Mobulepoore which is theire place of ladinge ; and 
appointed me to make what hast I could and send away the goods here to meet them, which 

63 Factory Records, Patna, I., 35. 

66 Mahab Alipur, near Masaura [Mussowrah], the Mohubalpoor of the Indian Atlas, sheet 103* ed. 1857. 
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haveinge effected, to goe for Lackhoare to imbale four or five fardells yett unpacked and 
clere some small matters there, and thence to proceed in company of the goods with what 
speed possible for Agra. . . . 

In our letter of the 3d passed month you were advized the some of our Investments, since 
when we have done little butt gett in the cloth from whittsters, and bought 50 mds. Gum- 
lacke of the 3 sorts req.uyred, a few Malda wares for musters of commodities fitting Persia, 
some Ambertres of aU sorts and prizes for your perusiall, etts. stuff of small vallew for mus- 
ters. Wee had provyded the whole 200 mds. of lacke requyred, butt feare we should nott 
gett caryage for itt, which by reason of the princes remoove, and the Abowndance of raynes 
fallen this yeare is nott easily procured, yett have obtayned promise of soe many Carts as 
we sliall need (which will be about 18 or 20) and hope of the Carters dew performance. The 
freight costs deare, to say 24 - rups. per md., which could nott be avoyded to have the goods 
come in season to Agra, and now the beginninge of November will be the soonest, make 
what hast may bee®’^. . . . 

XXVI 

John Parker to the Agra Factory. 

Patm, 17 September 1621- Loving Freinds, Mr. Biddulphe etts. By our joynt letter 
dated the 13th ditto you will perceave that Mr. Hughes was then upon departure towards 
you, who proceeded accordingly by the way of Lackhoare, and expect dayly to heare of his 
dispeed thence, whome I purpose with the goods to follow accordinge to his order, with 
what Convenyent speed I may, or rather the wether permitt, for nor yett is ended the 
raynes butt dayly powreth downe in such quantity that I cannott gett an hower of faire 
wether whereby to send forth the goods, which nowe is all ready for the Carte, and attend- 
eth nothinge but the wether, which alteringe, I will take the first opportunity. 

Your letter received by this bearer requyers little answere butt promise to make what 
hast may bee with the goods, whereof you may be ascertayned . For any thing elce needful 
your knowledge (except your Cossid [Msid] make more speed homewards then outwards, 
who was 25 dayes on the way) Mr. Hughes I doubt not will be with you sooner to 
relate.®®. . . 

XXVII 

John Parker to the Apa Factory. 

[LacMome'], October 1621- Loving Freinds, Mr. Biddulph etts.. In my last of the 17th 
and postscript of the 21th passed month I advized you in what forwardnesse I then was 
and the hopes I had speedily to proceed towards you with the fruits of our imploymcnt, 
two dayes afterdate whereof I laded the Puttana goods from Mendroo Seray®® toward 
Mobulepoore, and my self came hither to dispatch the little Mr. Hughes left here to be 
effected, which beeinge longe since finished, I have bin idler then willingl}?^ I would have bin; 
for partly by reason of the longe winter"® (which yett is not ended) and the foulnesse of 
the wayes, I have nott yett found opportunity to send away the goods from hence. And 
now at last cominge to dispeed them, I fynd the packs soe heavy that they are nott port- 
er Factory Records, Patna, I., 36-37, ® FatOory Records, Palm, I., 37, 

I cannot identify this sardt, 

70 In fact, however, summer,” This is a very curious expression for “the rains” as being the 
coolest season. 
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able either on oxen nor by caharr jporter] , though oSer treble the freight aeciistonied 

betweene this and ilobuleieoore, where the carts and rest of the goods have attended these 
15 da 3 ^es, and the wayes soe untoward that in the best season of the yeare they are impass- 
able for carts, and camells are nott here to be procured at any rate, for whose burden these 
f [ardles] were intended. Yett Mr. Hughes before hee packt them agreed and gave earnest 
both for oxen and Cahars who then promised to accomplish and have laded hence the better 
halfe, but few of them able to goe thorowe, have discharged theire ladingCj some in one 
place, some in another, themselves runaway and left me to gather the goods togeather, 
ivhich I feare will nott bee till parte of them be repackt, which will cawse great delaj^ 
Therefore, fearinge the worst, I thought good not to deta 3 me jouv messenger longer, butt 
to advize you of the liklyhood of m^^ tardy Arryvall with you to th’end 3 ^ou should Consid- 
der of deta^meinge any parte of your provizions in expect of ours, ivhich (to my greife) I 
begin to doubte will come too late for retourne on the this 3 reares fleet. The Censure I shall 
incurr there (by beeinge left here for there dispeed and Conduct) I must with patience 
undergoe, in soe much as cannott be avoyded. All I can doe is promise to slacke noe tyme 
nor oppertunity in theire dispeed hence, nor theire passage on the way, w^hich will nott be 
without extraordinary charges, which I seeinge the necessity I shall the lesse respect, though 
will be noe more lavish then the occasion requyers. The expences I lye at is nott small, 
haveinge before Mr. Hughes departure entertayned almost 40 servants for the more safe 
Conduct of the goods, whome I could not discharge, haveinge paid them afforehand and 
beinge in da^dy hopes of settinge forward. 

Your letter of the 27th August I have receH^ed and should (to prevent the worst) have 
bin glad to have received the desired firmaen [farman ] , but beeinge it was not to be had, 
I must hope the best, and that now the countrey is soe quyett that I shall have noe necess- 
itye thereof. <1, . . 

John Parker. 

XXVIII 

William Biddulph, Robert Hughes, Robert Young and John Parker to the President and 

Council at Surat. 

Agra, 23 November 1621* Mr Hughes came to this place the 10th of last month; Mr. 
Yonge and Mi\ Willowby arrived here with there goods from Semana the 12th same month; 
and Mr. Parkar with theire Pattana goods arrived here the 14th present.'^^ 

THE HTSTOPvY OP THE NAIK KINGDOM OP MADURA 

By V. RANGACHARI, H. A., L. T., MADRAS. 

(Gontimied from p, iS-) 

CHAPTER 1. 

Section VII. 

The Effects of Vijaijanagar Conquest. 

Political Effects. 

The Vijayanagar conquest introduced a new epoch in the history of South India. It 
gave rise to a singular complexity in government, by causing an influx of Telugu generals and 
viceroys into the Tamil land. These Telugu generals came^ it should be understood, as the 
supporters of Paadyan authority against Muhammadan usurpation. They therefore did not 
interfere with the royal dignities and privileges of the restored Paudyans. Nevertheless they 


Factory Becords, Patna, L, 38. 


72 Foster, English Factories in India, 1618-1621, pp. 335-336, 
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weie^ from tliis time onward, the real rulers of the land, and reduced the indigenous mon- 
arch^ to the position of mere figureheads. The pride and perhaps the prejudice — for the 
new viceroys belonged to other castes, spoke different tongues and came from another part of 
the country — of the Pan' yans might have disliked the presence of these, their allies or 
rather masters; but they could not but submit, for their own sake, with tame and wdlling 
resignation, to their dominance. The history of Madura, thus, in the Vijayanagar period 
is the history of a dual power, of two dynasties, one locally royal and the other extraneously 
viceregal. The people of the kingdom of Madura (which included Tinnevelly and, in 
later days, Trichinopoly also), in other words, had two masters, the immediate one being their 
own king, and the more remote one the Vijayanagar agent. As has been already 
mentioned, the relations between the two authorities w^ere, probablj^, cordial rather than 
strained. SeK-interest and weakness necessitated a spirit of ready compliance on the part of 
thePandyaii rulers, while self-confidence and the possession of superior strength unconsciously 
led to the easy assertion of mastery on the part of the viceroys. At the same time, the vice- 
roys do not seem to have availed themselves of their position to interfere loo much in the 
internal affairs of the kingdom. Prosperity did not kill their prudence, nor did the allure- 
ments of power banish from them the virtue of moderation. Thej’' evidently confined them- 
selves to the collection of tribute, the upkeep of the imperial army, and the remittance of the 
surplus tribute to the emperor. They, as was natural in their position, controlled the 
foreign policy of the king, and kept a watchful eye on his political acts and movements, 
his alliances and his enmities. They also helped him in the subjugation of local risings, 
ill the encouragement of learning by means of endowments to Brahmins, and in the 
furtherance of all the arts of peace. But they hardly, it may be believed with Dr^ 
Caldwell, interfered much in the internal affairs of the kingdom. 

Social Effects. Immigration of the Badugas. 

The influence of Vijayanagar was stronger on South Indian society than on South 
Indian government. It in fact created a revolution in the social history of the land. For 
it led to a considerable immigration of men and women from the Telugu and Canarese 
lands to the land of the Tamils. Centuries back, the political skill and imperial 
statesmanship of the Chola emperors had caused and promoted a large influx of Tamil 
soldiers, servants, officers and men into the Telugu land; and now, by an act of Providence, 
the reverse process happened. Already, the territory covered by the Tanjorc, 
Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly districts, i. e,, the two kingdoms of the Cholas and 
the Paudyas, had received an influx of a few Canarese people during the short life of the 
Hoysala supremacy; but this immigration of the 13th century was on a comparatively 
small scale, owing the ephemeral nature of the Canarese dominion, as well as to the 
vehement opposition to it of the local kings and peoples. The Vijayanagar conquest was 
followed by such a large immigration from the north that the historian can hardly be 
deemed inaccurate if he describes that conquest as the conquest of the Tamilians by the 

46 gee his History of Tinnevelly. 

47 In the days of the Chola Empire, See the Madr. Bp. Reports for numerous examples. 

4S Bishop Caldwell ascribes the construction of the Canadian Anicut and the town of Palamkottah 
to the Canarese immigrants of this period. See his Hist, of Tinnevelly ; also Stuart’s Tinnevelly Manual. 
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Badugas^^ or northerners as the Telugu and the Canarese peoples were called. The Eaj^as 
*01' Yijayanagar were probably Telugus, though their capital was in the Canarese 
•country. The imperial civil and military services consisted largety, though not enthely, 
of the Telugus and the Canarese. The Viceroys were Telugu, their subordinates mainly 
Telugu, and above all, the thousands of followers who came with them were all Telugu. 
Nor could it be otherwise. A Telugu dynasty supported by a Telugu arm^^ and service, 
could not but send forth, for its own safety, into every quarter of the empire, Telugu 
soldiers and rulers. Refractory chiefs had to be subdued by Telugu generals, and 
tributary vassals had to be watched by Telugu political Officers, The result was, there 
came into existence a large number of Telugu colonies^<^ everywhere in the south. 
Throughout the Tamil country, hundreds of Telugu villages came into existence, and 
Telugu customs and habits, creeds and cults began to mingle in complex companionship 
with the Tamil ones. Many a strange festival and observance, many a household name 
and superstition, was brought by the conquering colonists, and the civilisation of the 
Tamils became mixed up with the civilisation of 'dhe Badugas.’’ 

The causes of Baduga colonization. 

The causes and circumstances of the colonization were not the same in all cases, 
.Some colonies had a military origin. They arose from the camps of the northern army, 
camps which while on march resembled, in their size and their component factors, moving 
cities. The presence of a large number of men, and of horses and cattle, necessitated, 
w'herever the camp was pitched, the opening of shops and the formation of villages, 
so to say, of the camp-followers. The frequency of military operations compelled the 
presence of engineers, masons, carpenters and other artisans. The Brahmins again, were 
indispensable as priests, as astrologers and as accountants. In this way wherever there was 
•a military encampment, there was necessarily a Telugu-Canarese settlement, consisting of all 
•castes and classes of the community. The camp in time became, after the conquest, a 
permanent colony; and even when the army was ordered to another locality, the activities 
which it stimulated there were adequate enough to j^erpetuate the village that was brought 
into existence by it. In this way many Telugu ^ullages and even towns arose. Some 
colonies had perhaps a different peaceful origin. They possibly arose from the men of 
peace following in the wake of a northern viceroy who, however, was invariably a military 
commander also. But the vast majority of the Telugu colonies owe their origin, not so 
much to the State or the army, as to the valour and enterprise of numerous private 
adventurers ; and this is borne out by hundreds of historical MSS. They consisted, as a rule, 
of people, who followed the pastoral and other peaceful occupations of life. The majority 
of them were cowherds or peasants, some were soldiers and Sirdars in the Raya’s service, 
.some minor chiefs, and some probably merchants and manufacturers. These men had 
naturally among them many who had been rewarded by the Rayas with feudal estates, or 

•iS For an interesting article on the Badug^s, see Chris. Goll Magaz. Vol IX. 753-64 and 830-43. The 
Badugaswlio colonized the regions of Coimbatore and Nilgiris came to be called “Badagas*'. The 
Badugas were a race of strong and muscular physique, and ‘‘ they were always very ready to enlist in the 
armies of the Rajas of S. India.” The Vijayanagar sovereigns employed them largely, as soldiei^s, generals, 
governors and viceroys. Visvan-^tha Ffaik was only one of these. For a description of the Badaga 
^3ustoms, etc., of the Nilgiris, see Grigg’s Nilgiri Manual ; Thurston's Gast^ and Tribes ; Chris. Col. Maga. 
Vol. IX. &c. 

50 Wilks compares them to the Roman colonies. See his Mysore, I, 10. Also Caldwell's TinneveUy,^. 48. 
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Iluppur, A-v as an extensive estate till late in the 17th century. Muttiah Naik, common 
ancestor of Marungapuri, Kadavur and Iluppur, was a Tottiyan of Gooty. He emigrated to 
the south, says a MS. in 1284 A. D., but at the very next line it says, quite inconsistently, 
that he was a servant of Thnimala of Vijayanagar and a contemporary of Visvanatha 
Naik, who belonged to the 16th century! We have no historial materials concerning 
Thohaimalai, and Viramalai; but we are somewhat better informed in regard to Nattain 
and Ramagh’i. The founder of Nattam, Lingama Naik, came originally from the 
neighbourhood of Chandragiri in consequence, it is said, of “Mughal” ravages— some time 
evidently previous to the establishment of the Naik Raj. Sami Naik of Ramagiri came 
from Gooty about 1420 A. D. in the time, it is said, of Nagama Naik, Chandra 
Sekhara Paurlj^a and Visvanatha, — a chronological mistake which almost all the Polygar 
raemou's commit. 

The P3.1ayams of Dindigal and Madura. 

Proceeding to the palayams of Dindigal, we find the same disagreement among the 
MSS in regard to the actual number of feudal estates in the Naik period. One gives 24^ 
another 23, a third 21, while the English records '*3 mention 26 palayams when the province 
came into the hands of the Hon. E. I. Company. The Chinnobas of Pal.ni and the 
Kondama Naiks of iyakudi came to their respective estates in the train of Kottiyam 
Nagama Naik, about whom we shall study presently (though the MS memoirs of these err, 
hke many others of the series, in placing Nagama in early 15th century), from Ahobilam, 
their native place Tirumalai Chinnappa Naik of Virupakshi founded his palayam about 
1381 A. D., and his brothers, Appaiya and Erraraa, founded the respective estates of 
Kannivadi'>o and IdayakStfai'’''^. The MS history of the Kannivadli chiefs, however, while 
recognising the close relationship between their ancestor and the ancestors of the 
Virupakshi and Idayakoiiai chiefs, gives a different date for the settlement, — namely 1403 
A. D. It further says that Appaiya was the coirtemporary of Chandrasekhara Paudya 
and Kottiyam Nagama Naik, and can thus hardly be considered correct in its chronology. 
It is curious that, while both the Virupakshi and Kanniva''''i chronicles say that Errama 
of Idayakottai was a brother of their founders, the chronicle of the latter does not mention 
this, but simply asserts that the ancestor of the family Vallala Makka was a servant of 
Nagama Naik and came with him to Madura in 1432, and settled at Idayakottai. The NMk 
chiefs of Madur, Emakalapuram,®s Tavasimadai, Ammaiya Naikenur,®* Kulappa Naikenflrco 

For a comparative statement of the 3 MSS in a tabular form see Appendix IV entitled Dindigal 
pilayam. The MS chronicles of almost all these are available and have been abstracted, translated and 
edited in Appendix TV. “Paini is the headquarters of a tfduk in Madura District. (See Madura. Gazr. 304-8). 
It is an extinct p&layam. Ayakudi is 4 miles E. of Paini, and unlike the latter a Zamtndarf even now. 
It has now been purchased by the Zamindar of Rettyambadi. {Madura Gear. p. 301). VirOpOkshi 
is also an extinct pdlayam 13 miles E. of Paini on the bank of the NanganjL It is not a Zamindari. 
For the full references to the MS chronicles and translations of them see Appendix IV. 

This lies 10 miles west of Dindigal, close under the Paini hills, and is the largest Zamfndflrt in the 
district. Madura Uoiw. 238-240 and Appendix IV., Section 4. 

The seat of a Zan^ndlri, 21 miles from Dindigal, on the northern frontier of Paini idluk Madura 
Gazr. 302-3 ; Appendix IV, Section 5. 

® 8 miles S. E. of Dindigal (Madura Gazr. p. 237) ; Tavasimalai is near it. (lUd, p. 243) . Soo 
Appendix, IV, Sections 10 and 11. 

59 Four miles east of NilakOttai, in NilakOttai Tfiluk (lUd. 292-4) . Appendix IV, Section 12. 

® NilakOttai itself. VM, 296-6. Appendix TV, Section 13. ' 
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Koppaiya Naikenur/'i Tottiyan Kottai.c^ Ganclama Naikenur,®^ Bodhi Naikenur,"-^ 
Periyakulam,®® Kombai/'® Kambam,®^ Kudalur and Eraiakka Naikenur' were all 
Kambala Tottiyans who migrated to the south with their families, followers and castemen, 
either along with, or some time before, Nagama Naik, the father of the great Viwanatha. 
The period of their settlement can be roughly assigned to the latter part of the loth and 
the former part of the 16th century. The same is more or less the case with the chiefs of 
the Palayams of the Madura division known as Cttappa Naikenur,®® Doddappa Naikenur,"® 
Vellayakundam,"! Puliyankulam,"^ etc. 

The Palayams of Tinnevelly. 

In and about the district of Tinnevelly, a large number of the palayams -were in Tami- 
lian hands, and were therefore more ancient than those of the Tottiyans. The majority 
of the Tottiyans owed their settlements to either Nagama or Visvanatha Naik, while the 
Tamilian Poly gars held their position from ancient times, primarily owing to their 
martial valour. They belonged to the Marava and Palji castes, and were once 
evidently so serviceable to the country^ as to be rewarded with the semi-sovereign powers 
and privileges of feudality. The most important of them"® were the Marudappa Tevas 
of C’ttumalai, the Tirtapatis of 'Singampatti, the Saluva Tevas of Crrkadu, the 
Yanidyans of Sivagiri and Elaydrampaunai, the Tiruvo-iatha Pandyans of Settur, the 
Indra-Talaivas of Talaivan-Kottai, the ValangaipuH Tevas of Chokkampatti and the Puli 
Tevas of Neikattansevval The MS histories of these estates begin from legendary and 
pre-historic times and narrate in detail the feats and adventures of the early chiefs. The 
Polygars of Sivagiri, for instance, are said to be the descendants of Siva. They, it is said, 
were originally pigs, but transformed by Parvati into great warriors! They then entered 
the Paudyan service, and helped Babruvahana in the defeat of his father Arjuna in the 


Cl Ibid, p. 298. Appendix. IV., Section 14. 

This is six miles W. S W. of Nilakottai Modura Gazr. 298. No MS history of this estate is available. 

A Zaminddrf in the S. E. corner of Periyakulam Taluk. Ibid p. 317, Appendix TV, Section 15. 

Cl This is 15 miles S. W. of Periyakulam Ibid. 313-6 Appendix IV Section 16. 

The Taluk centre. The Zamindarl referred to is that of Ramabadra Naiken of Vadagarai, Appendix 
TV, Section 17. 

cc Four miles N. W. of Uttamap^layam, close under the great wall of the Travancore hills. The- 
pdhyam was resumed by the English. Ibid, 319-20. Appendix IV, Section. 18. 

Six miles S. W. of XTttamap^iayam. Its history is similar to that of Kombai. Ibid, p, 318-19* 
Appendix IV gives a legend about it. No MS history is available. 

68 Four miles E. of UttamapAlayam in Periyakulam Taluk. A living ZamindM. Ibid. 316-17, Appendix 
IV, Section 20* gives what is known about this. 

69 In the Tirumangalam Taluk, A living Zamindart See Madura. Gazr. p. 330. See Appendix V. 

70 Chief village of the Zamiidilri of the same name in Tirumangalam Taluk. Ibid, p, 326, and Appen- 
dix V. Sec. 2. 

71 A Zamindari, 8 miles N. N. E. of Madura, in Madura TMuk. Ibid, p. 281, See Appendix V, Sec. 3* 

72 Thirteen miles S. S, W. of Tirumangalam. Ibid. p. 328 and Appendix V. Section 4. I have been 
able to get no MS history of Kacchaikatti. 

73 The MS histories of all these have been translated and given in the appendix. Singampatti and 
t)’rk&du are within 3 miles of Amb^samudram, trttumalai or SriTkeralam-budhui' is about 15 miles from 
Tenkasi, and Surandai 10 miles. Talaivankottai, Neikattan Hevval, Sivagiri, and Settur can be visited by 
taking the road from Tenkfsi to Srivilliputtflr. Their picturesque situations and vicissitudes I have* 
described in detail in Appendix VI. See also Chap. II. 
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course of his A^vamedha campaign ! They then received a palayam at Tribhuvana'^'-* 
■where they lived for centuries, till one of the chiefs killed two dacoit brothers on the hills 
of modern Sivagiri, and was therefore honoured by the then Paiwlya king by being made 
a Polygar of the very scene of his glory. His descendants ruled there continuously ; and 
the chief, who was the contemporary of Viivanatha Naik, was confirmed in his ancestral 
estate and dignity, like many other indigenous chiefs in their ancestral estates. The 
stories of the other Polygars are equally wild and legendary though some are not quite 
so miraculous and incredible. Chokkampatti,T3 for instance, traces its history to an alleged 
Pandyan king of the 12th century at Tenkasi called Sivili Maran'«. It is said that the 
first Valangaipuli Teva was a servant of that king, and rendered great service to the 
country in subduing a formidable rebel, who occupied the region covered by modern 
Chokkampatti and had successfully defied for long the king’s generals. The first Polygar of 
Talaivankottai owed his position, it is said, to a similar achievement. His heroism and 
skill enabled him to capture a terrible boar, which had committed immense havoc in the 
country and had eluded the attack of all the royal hunters. Examples of this kind may be 
multiplied ; but it is unnecessary, as the detailed history of every palayam is given in the 
appendices, and as a reference to them will enable the reader to gain the needed 
information about the subject. It is sufficient here to note that most of these Tamil 
chiefs of Tinnevelly claim to have ruled their estates from the time of the Mahabharata or 
a Sivili Pvaja; and there can be no question that, even though the antiquity which they 
claim is, as a rule, absurd, they were much more ancient than the Tottiyans who 
immigrated into the country in the 15th and ICth centuries, and were formally recognised 
as Polygars by the generous statesmanship of Viivanatha mik. Having been long in 
possession of the different parts of the country and highly valiant in arms, the Tamil 
Polygars were, out of considerations both of expediency and necessity, placed by the 
founder of the Naik dynasty in a position of equality with Tottiya" chiefs, like Ettappa 
Naik of Ettiyapuram, Katta Bomma Naik of Panchalankuruchchi, and Iravappa Nuik of 
Nagalapuram. 


{To be continued) 


THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA. 


BY JAEL. CHAEPENTIER, Ph. D.; UPSALA. 


In writmg for the ‘ Cambridge History of India,’ Vol. I., the chapter concerning the 
history of the Jains it has, of course, been necessary to me to try to ascertain the real'date 
of Mahilvira ; and, as it is impossible in the limited space assigned to that chapter to discuss 
fully the various facts concerning this most important question, I have found it convenient 
to set forth here my considerations, upon which I have founded my opinion concernim^ the 
date of the founder of the present Jain Church. Moreover, no full discussion of this theme 
has ever been entered upon since the time, when Professor Jacobi, in his introductions to the 


The famous centre of Saivism, 12 miles south-east of Madura 

Un ! ^ Zamtndart I have collected a number of MSS 

^hout It and I shall abstract them in the appendix. The palace is now in ruins ^ 

^ See Appendix VI on Tinnevelly palayams. 
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edition of the KalpasMra and to the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII — works that mark 
a new epoch in the study of Jainism — established with undeniable evidence, at least 
very narrow limits for the age of Mahavira;i and so it might not be without some utihty 
to take up the matter once again. As my materials are in much the same as those of Professor 
Jaeobi, most of my article will consist in summing up and further developing what has been 
previously said by him. And it will be seen that the result of my inquiry is in full agreement 
with the opinion on the date of Mahiivira which he formed many years ago, but which 
seems not to have been taken up by scholars dealmg with the matter since. 

In important treatises dealing with Jainism, e.g., Hoernle, — Proc. A. S. B., 1898, p. 39 
if. or Guerinot BibliograpMe J aina, p. VII., we find the date of Mahavira’s death fixed at 627 
B.c. ; and the later author calls it ‘ la date la plus accreditee,’ it being in fact in agreement 
with almost the entire tradition of the Jains themselves. For it is well known, that the 
'Svetambaras believe the death of their spiritual master to have occurred 470 and the 
Digambaras 605 years before Vikrama ; and as the difference between these two dates is 
135 years, or just the same as the interval between the Vikrama era (57 b. c.) and the Saka 
era, (a. d. 78), it is quite clear, as Professor Jacobi points outs,— that the Digambaras have 
here confounded Vikrama and 'Sahvahana, a confusion by no means of rare occurrence. 
Now at first sight this seems to be fairly correct, but when we examine the matter a httle 
more closely it will be seen — as has many times been remarked by Jacobi and other scholars — 
that this statement is based on very slight facts, if really on facts at all. There are two main 
points which should be considered in connexion with the date 527 b. c., viz. : — 

(1) The relations of the Jains concerning the 470 years between the Nirvana of 
Mahavira and the accession of Vikrama in 57 B. c., and 

(2) The possibility or non-possibihty of accepting 527 B. o., as the right year for 
Mahavira’s death viewed from the certainly estabhshed fact of his being contemporary with 
Buddha, who died, according to my opinion (as I shall explain below) in 477 B . c. 

Finally in the last part (III) of my paper I shall discuss the tradition represented by 
Hemachandra and the conclusions to be drawn from it. 

I 

The Jain Chronology and its Foundation. 

Merutuiiga, a famous Jain author, composed in V. Sam 1361=1304 a. d. his work the Fra- 
batidhacintdmani and about two years later his Vicdrasreni, being according to Bhau Daji® 
a commentary on his Th&ravall. In this work he gives as a basis for an adjustment between 
the Vira and Vikrama eras the famous verses, first quoted by Buhlei'^ and after him 
discussed by Jaeobi : — 

jaih rayanim kalagao. 
ariha iitthamkaro Mahavira 
tarn rayanim Avamti-vai 

t -- - I. ' '■ ■ — ' " * 

1 Older opinions concerning the date of Mahavira are found in Rice Ante* lilt lo7; £. Thomas ibd, 
VIII, 30/. ; PJthak ibd, XII, 21 f. etc. As all these discussions have been rendered obsolete by the 
works of Professor Jacobi? I need not dwell here upon them. 

2 Kalpasifira, p, 7. 

s Vide J* B. Br* E*A*S. IX, U7 ; other works by Merutunga and references to modern literature con- 
cerning him are found in Weber’s Gat* II, 1024 sq. 

4 Ind. A7it* 11, 362. 
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uliisitto Palago r&ga j| 1 || 
satthi Pdlaga-ranno 
pmnavamasayam tu hoi Nmda «a 
atthasayam Muriy&vam 
tkam ciya Piisamittassa 1| 2 1| 

Balamitta-Bhdmmittd 
saf-tJit varisaiji catta NaliavalMne 
taJia Qaddabhilla-rajjam 
terasa varisa Sagassa mu H 3 1| 

P^aka, the lord of Avanti, was anointed in tluit night in which the Arhat and Tirtham- 
kara Mahavira entered Nirvana (1) 

Sixty are (the years) of king Palaka, but one hundred and fifty-five are (the years) of 
the N'andas ; one hundred and eight those of the Mauryas, and thirty those of Pusamitta 
[Pushyamitra] (2). 

Sixty (years) ruled Balamitra and Bhanuinitra, forty Nabhovahana. Thirteen years 
iike^vise lasted the rule of Gardabhilla, and four are the years of 'Saka (S).-'’ 

These three verses are repeated in many commentaries and chronological works, 
(Buhler), for instance in a paUavalt of the Tapagaccha (extending from Mahavira to the 
accession of Vijayaratna, V. Sam. 1732=a. d. lG85-86)fi where are added two verses filling 
up the space between Vikrama and Saka, which do not interest us here. The only point of 
difference is the reading Nakwdna for Na/iavaJmia hi v. 3, but this can be of ho use to us 
here, as confused and incredible as the verees are, it seems still utterly improbable, that the 
author should have placed the Great Satrap Nahapana before Vikrama. 

These verses contain — as already remarked — a short account of dynasties reigning between 
the death of Mahavira and the accession of the famous king Vikramaditya but their pj'ove- 
nance is totally unknown. That they were not composed by Merutuiiga himself or any 
of his contemporaries is certain, because at that time the Jain authors had long ago ceased 
to write in Prakrit.'^ They do not, of com’se, belong to the Jain canonical writings, and 
this makes it highly probable that they originated after the final redaction of the canon by 
Devarddhigatiin (in 980 or 993 after Mahavira, ie., a. t>.453 or 4C6 counting from 527 b. c.'), 
and belonged to the older set of commentaries, the comjiosition of which did undoubtedly 
begin immediately after— if not already before— the final redaction of the Siddhanta. If 
the nominative Nahavahane is authorised by the manuscripts — on which point I cannot, 
of course, have an opinion— this might be a sign of a certain age ; for it is absolutely certain 
thatin later commentaries, e.g.,thatof Devendra on the UttarS,dhyayana (from a.d. 1073) 
where the Prakrit is much older than the time of the tika itseff, no nominatives in -e exist.« 
But there m another fact, upon which a certain stress ought to be laid in connexion with these 
and similar chronological statements of the Jains, and that is that they all take the Vikrama 

5 The translation is taken from BhMer, 1. c. « Published by Klatt, Ante. Xf, 251 sq. 

I Acording to FuUe Studi Ifaliani, I, 10 the Jain authors began to compose their work in Sanskrit 
about A. D. 860 (time of Sil&tka) ; but this is by no means an ascertained date. 

8 I have chosen this text as an example because its Prdkrit parts are weU known from the ‘ Atiege- 
wahUe EriOilungen of Professor Jacobi. To make the point here discussed quite clear, I wish to state 

that the few passages of the text, where really nominatives in e occur (p. 28, 11. 17-24, p. 32 1. 35 33 l £8 

and p. 34, 11. 11-20) show a totally different style and probably belong to a canonical work, which' it is 
not possible for me to identify at present. 
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era as having been in reality founded by a king Vikramaditya of UJjayiiii. For Kielhorn^^ 
has long ago proved that the connexion of the era commencing 57 b. o. with a king Vikra- 
maditya of Ujjayini, who perhaps never existed, was not established till a very late 
date, the first mention of ‘ Vihrama Sa hvat ’ being made in an inscription at Dholpiir from 
Saiiiv. 898 =a.d. 842 ; and the oldest literary mentions of Vikrama in connexion with the era 
seem to be those afforded by Dhanapala’s Pdiyalacchi (F. Sa^hv. 1029= a.d. 972) and 
Amitagati’s Siibhdnta-samdoha (F. Sa'^v. 1050= a. d. 994:),^^ If we take these facts into 
account, it seems probable that the verses cannot at least in their present shape be so very old, 
dating perhaps from the 8th or 9th century A. n. But this is rather a suggestion, and their 
main content — the enumeration of kings between the death of Mahavira and the commence- 
ment of the era beginning in 57 B. c. — may very well have existed long before this era was 
in any way connected with the rather mythical king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, 

As for the statements made in them, they are of a somewhat mysterious nature. Palaka, 
King of Avanti, is here mixed up with the Nanda and Maury a dynasties and Pusyamitra 
of Magadha, and with several rulers of Western India, among whom Gardabhilla is elsewhere 
stated to have been the father of Vikramaditya, and Saka a jirince belonging to the non- 
Indian dynasties of North Western India. Jaeobiii has already shown that the introduction 
of King Palaka of Avanti into this list, which must from the beginning have been intended 
to give the names of the kings of Magadha, as Mahavira belonged to that country, 
seems highly suspicious. Who was this Palaka ? No doubt, he is meant to be identical with 
Palaka, son and successor of Pradyota, King of Avanti, and brother of Vasavadatta, queen of 
the famous King Udayana of Vatsa As this Udayana %vas a contemporary of Mahavira 
and Buddha, it is quite possible that his brother-in-law, Palaka, may have succeeded to 
the throne in a time nearly coinciding with the death of Mahavira. But there is absolutely 
no connexion between him and the dynasty of the 'Sisunagas, ruling in Magadha at and after 
the time of Mahavira. However, I think it possible that his appearance in this list may give us 
a rather valuable clue to the question concerning the provenance of these verses. For in theii* 
present shape they are, as mentioned above, late and composed at a time when the kingdom 
of Magadha had absolutely ceased to have any connexion with or interest for Jain writers; but 
from the fact that out of 470 years recorded not less than 293 are filled up by the names of 
actual rulers of Magadha, we might undoubtedly infer that they \vere derived from older 
sources actually giving the right names of the Magadha kings. Now the list finishes with 
kings of Ujjayini, Gardabhilla being one such, and his son Vikramaditya being the most famous 
of them all ; and, as the Jains already in the centuries immediately preceding our era played 
an important role in the west of India, and had many connexions with Ujjayini, they 
probably did not find it at all unsuitable to begin this list with a king of that famous town 
as well to end it with one. Moreover, we may perhaps rightly conclude, that the connexion 
of the Jains with Magadha and Eastern India really ended with the downfall of the Maury as. 
From the confused tales of the Buddhists as well as from other and more certain sources,^ 

9 Ante, XX, 397 S. 

10 On the slight differences in fixing the date (a. d. 993 or 994) cL Schmidt and Hertel Z. D.M.G. 

297 sq, 

n Kalpasitra, p. 8 sq. 

This is expressively stated by Merutunga, who tells us that Pradyota died the same night as 
Mahavira according to Bhau Daji, J B, B. B.A.S. IX.,147 sq. Whether he is the one mentioned in the Mrccha- 
Jcatika is not likely to be discovered. But, as there is nothing in that play connecting him with Udayana,. 
I do not deem it very probable. However, some light may perhaps be thrown upon this question, when 
the text of the Gdrvdatta becomes available in the Trivandrum series. 

Op. V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 188 sq. 
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we might think that Piisyamitra was zealously orthodox — or that at least the}" suffered 
eonsiderably from the successors of these, and that they did not in reality know anything 
concerning the kingdom of Magadha after that time.^^ 

Professor Jacobi^^ has tried a somewhat complicated hypothesis in order to account 
for the introduction of King Palaka of Avanti into the hst of the rulers of Magadha, considering 
Udayana, the brother-in-law of Palaka, to have been confused with Udayin, the son and 
successor of Ajatasatru, and Palaka to have entered into the list in this way. As I have ex- 
plained above, I do not think that PMaka belonged to the original list at all ; but, if his pre- 
sence there is to be accounted for in any way, I think another suggestion may be more easily 
adopted. It is stated in Kalpas. § 147 (p. 67 ed. Jacobi) that Mahavira reached nirvana while 
sta}dng at Pava (or Papa) in king Hastipalaka’s office of the writers’ (rajju-sablia). This 
monarch is mentioned also in § 123, where he is called Hatthipala, and Jacobi, S. B. E. XXII, 
pp. 264, 269, has in both passages used the form Hastipala. But the manuscripts give in both 
l>aragraphs alternatively the form HattMpMa and °palaga, and the latter is taken into the text 
by Jacobi in § 147. Prom this it is clear, that he was styled Hastipcila as well as ° palaka, a 
circumstance upon which no special stress need be laid, because we have no reason whatsoever 
for expecting anything else. Now it is both possible and credible that a Hastipala (ka) might 
in more unofficial language be styled Palaka, and as this king stands in the closest connexion 
with the death of Mahavira, we might well suggest that he may have been said later to have 
been anointed in the same night in which the Prophet entered Nirvana. This might in my 
opinion supply a reasonable cause for the introduction into this list of a certain Palaka, who 
was later mistaken for the king of Avanti w^ell-known to the J ains in Western India.^<^ However, 
tliis king Palaka is for reasons already partly mentioned, and to be further developed subse- 
quently, of no chronological importance whatsoever for fixing the date of Mahavira and for 
filling up the space between him and the commencement of the Vikrama era. 

Passing over, for the present, the regnal periods assigned to theNandas (155 years), the 
filauryas (108 years) and Pueyamitra (30 years), as I shall enter upon a more close examination 
of these dates later on, I shall now say some words concerning the kings, whose names fill 
up the last 117 years before the beginning of the Vikrama era, i. e., about 174 — 57 B. c. These 
are the following : 

Balamitra and Bhanumitra, reigning for 60 years. 

Nahavaliaua {NabJiovaliana) reigning for 40 years. 

Oardabhilla reigning for 13 years, 
and Saka reigning for 4 years. 

There is in reality not much to be said concerning this strange list of rulers, and nothing 
certain. NahavaJiana, a name which Biihler and Jacobi render by Nabhovahana, is a totally 
unknown personality and the only suggestion to be made is that he may have been 

14 Of course, the Jains had a patron in Eastern India in Kh^ravela, king of Kalinga ; but this protec- 
tion may have been of rather short duration. The Jains do not seem to recognise their obligation to their 
great patron even by mentioning his name, and his date is uncertain (cp. farther on). 

15 Kalpas.j p. 8 sq. 

16 King Hastipdla(ka) of Pava undoubtedly a petty elan -ruler of the type of Suddhodana of Kapila- 
vastu or Siddh^tha of Kunt] aggtlma, is, as far as I know^ mentioned nowhere else in Jain or Brahraanioal 
scriptures. This shows clearly that he cf>isJd oiily have been remembered because Mahdvira passed away in 
his dominions. And such an unknown ruler could, of course, very easily be confused with a far better known 
name sake. 

1? Ifth©4>am leciio Nahavana is in fact worth anything and renders the name Nahapana, the Satrap 
who seems to have flourished about a. d. 80-125 and in fact reigned between 40 and 50 years, this list would 
of course in its later part be absolutely useless. But there are reasons which make me believe, that this 
is not the case : ( 1 ) it seems really impossible that even a very confused chronology would put Nahapana 
before Vikrama, and (2) if Nahapana had really been intended, he ought most certainly to have been 
mentioned in the story of KHlakactrya, dealing with the rise of Scythian power in India before Vikrama; 
but this is not the case. 
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some petty ruler in Western India during the period between the downfall of the Maiu^'a 
empire and the beginning of the Vikrama era. Just the same may be said concerning 
Balainitra and Bhanumitra, although they are mentioned elsewhere. For in the somewhat 
confused legend of Kalakacarya, edited by Professor Jacobi in Z.D.M.G. 34, 247 sq,, we read 
on p. 268 sq, that these princes, who were the nephews of Kalaka, ruled in Bharukaccha 
(Bharoch) and were friendly disposed towards the Jain Church. As tins Kalaka played 
according to the legend the somewhat despicable trick of calling the Sakas into India to 
destroy his enemy king Gardabhilla of XJjjayini, this would place the two princes a short 
before the time of Vikrama. Without trying to entangle the very confiising facts told 
about Kalaka or rather the different Kalakas — of which there seem to have been at least 
tliree^*'^ — I point only to the statement that there existed one Kalaka, who was the 23rd 
sthavira after Mahavira and is said in the supplement to the Kalpadmma^^ to have 
lived 376 years after the Nirvana, ie., 161 B. c. counting from 527 b. c. The pattavali of the 
Tap%accha2^ says that this Kalaka died 376 or 386 years after Mahavira, i.e. 151 
or 141 B. c. ; and this would fit fairly well with the time assigned in the versus memoriales 
to Balamitra and Bhanumitra, as they are supposed to have reigned together during 60 years 
or between 174-173 — 114-113 B. c. However, I attach just as little importance to this 
coincidence as to the whole chronological statement of these verses. 

In the same legend concerning Kalaka the history of Gardabhilla and the Sakas is told 
at full length. There may be really some historical foundation for the stories told concerning 
this invasion of India by Scythian rulers before Vikrama, rulers stated to have been brought 
in by a second Kalaka living 453 years after Mahavira, i. e., 74 B. c. or just in the year of 
Gardabhilla’s accession to the throne 17 years before Vikrama. This Gardabhi(l)a is elsewhere 
said to have been the father of Vikramaditya^i and king in Ujjayini ; and concerning him it 
has been suggested, that he was identical with Bahrain Gor, king of Persia a. n. 420-438, and 
again that he is in reality the same person as the satrap Gudaphara or Gondopheres, who 
must have lived in the first century b. But neither of these hypothesis is satisfactory,. 
Gardabhil(l)a being always closely connected with the time of Vikrama. Now it must be con- 
ceded that Gardhabil(l)a is a rather strange Indian Harness scarcely to be accounted for, and 
seems very likely to be of foreign origin. And I might suggest that it is at least as probable- 
as the above-mentioned theories, that Gardabhil(l)a represents in fact a Greek name ending in. 
q.i\os^ and that the person in question was perhaps a petty Greek prince or Governor over- 
tlirown by the Scythian invaders, and had in reality nothing to do with the famous king of 
Ujjain. There is nothing against this suggestion in the fact, that the Gardabhilas are 
mentioned in Visnu P. IV, 24, 14 as a tribe or dynasty for they rank there together with the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Bahlikas and other invaders, named as successors of the Andhra Dynasty. 
For of course these may have been named after the old Oardabhih, existing many centuries 
before, on account of some real or fictitious relationship to him. 

(To be continued^ 


Jacobi 1. c. p. 250 sq. 

19 A commentary to the Kalpo/Sutra by LaksmivaUabha, who wrote a commentary on the UttarcU 
dhyayanas'Cftra in Somv* 

26 Klatt Ante. XI, 251. 

21 Visnu ^ (Wilson ) 5, 392, 0/. Weber, Ind. Stvd. XV, 252 sg. 

22 The first suggestion was made by Wilford As. Res. IX, 147 sq. the second one was propounded 
by Frinsep, Ante. 11 , 142 and supported by Lassen Ind. Act. II, 409. 

23 To be compared as far as I can see, only with the old Gobhila and the obscure name Rebhila in tk^ 
Micchakatiha. Cf. Indog, Forsch, 28, 178 ; 29, 380 ag. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


PAINTING AND ENGRAVING AT AGRA 
AND DELHI IN 1666. 

One of the best and most instructive of the old 
travellers was Monsieur Jean de Thevenot, who 
visited India in 1666 and 1667, dying near Tauris 
or Tabriz in Persia in November, 1667. His 
travels were translated into English and published 
in that language in 1687. Writers on Indian art 
have not yet noticed, so far as I am aware, his 
criticism of the Agra and Delhi paintings, which I 
la^anscnbe as being of considerable interest : — 

“ One may see a great many pictures in the 
Indies upon paper and pasteboard, but generally 
they are dull pieces, and none are esteemed but 
those of Agra and Delhi : however, since those of 
Agra are for the most part indecent, and represent 
lascivious postures, worse than those of Aretin, 
there are but few civil Europeans that will buy 
them " (Part III. p. 39). 

“ The painters of Delhi are modester than those 
of Agra, and spend not their pains about lascivious 
pictures, as they do. They apply themselves to 
the rendering of Histories, and in many places, one 
may meet with the Battels and Victories of their 
princes, indifferently well painted. Order is observed 
in them, the personages have the suitableness that 
is necessary to them, and the colours are very 
lovely, but they make faces ill. They do things 
in miniature pretty well, and there arc some at 
Delhi who engrave indifferently well also ; but 
seeing they are not much encouraged, they do not 
^pply themselves to their work, with all the ex- 
•actness they mighr : and all their care is to do as 
much w^ork as they can, for present money to subsist 
■Oil {Ibid.f p. 46). 

The traveller, it will be observed, li.nd a poor 
opinion of the work of the contemporary artists 
seven or eight years after the accession of 
Aurangzeb, whose puritanical opinions no doubt 
much discouraged art. When I examined hundreds 
of specimens of Mughal and Indo -Mughal art 
three years ago, I found only four, namely, three 
by UdQt 'Singh and one by Ghul^m RazS, wliich 
could be reproached for indecency. The wholesale 
accusation of indecency brought against the artists 
of Agra, no doubt quite justified, has been a surprise 
to me. The explanation of the absence of such 
objccdonable works from the London collections 
must be that suggested by de Thevenot, namely, 
that ‘ civil, ’ or decent Europeans seldom bought 
the indecent paintings. Information about the lives 


of Indian artists is so rarely obtainable that I am 
unable to say whether Udiit Singh and Ghulam 
Raza belonged to the Agra School or not. The 
lasciviousness of that school may be ascribed 
reasonably to the evil example set by Shahjahan. 

When Indian painting becomes better under- 
stood than it is at present, critics probably will 
be able to distinguish at sight the productions of 
Delhi from those of Agra. The traveller’s high 
praise of the colouring is fully justified, but his 
censure that the Indian painters make faces ill ”, 
does not apply to the better portraits. 

His statement that there were tolerably good 
engravers at Delhi is new to me, and I shall be 
much obliged if any body can produce a specimen 
of seventeenth century engraving done by an Indian 
artist. 


History of Flm Art in India and Geylon 

p. 336. 


Vincent A. Smith, 


Oxford. 

KAUTILYA AND THE ARATTAS. 

In the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Vdyu- 
Purdna the passage (37, 324) about the succession 
of Chandragupta stands as follows : — 

“ Kautilya will uproot all of them (Sahasu or 
Sahasva and others,® the 8 sons and successors of 
the Mah'ipadma, 323), through Dvimshfas . . . 


What were these dvirashtas^ ? Apparently some 
people. I propose to read the word as Vlrashtrd- 
bhili.^ Virashtrds would be the same as Arfftttfs. 

On this datum of the Vdyu, it appears that 
Chandragupta was mainly helped by the Ara^tas in 
his war, which has been related, though no doubt 
in exaggerated terms, in the Milinda^pahho^ as 
fought between Bhadrasala, the Naiida’s general, 
and Chandragupta.^ They were “the band of 
robbers” of Jus tin, ^ as Cunningham guessed yoa^^s 
ago. But Cunningham thought that Chandragupta 
used them against the Greeks. That might or 
might not have been the case ; here wo have 
evidence to hold only this much that they were 
used against the Nandas,^ 

K. P. Jayaswal. 


^ Between these lines the second half of the preceding sloha intervenes : 

5^ *Tfr Tffi : 

® Sumalya and others, in the Vishtj^u. 


3 Changed in the Brdhmdnda into ff : 
i A confusion between dvi and vi. 


Probably it was originally . jcapiying that with Arashtans or Aratfchans, Kaufcilya extermi- 

nated the Nandas, not all at one and the same time, but in two different attempts. — D. R. B. 

5 ‘And further there was Bhaddas^la, the soldier in the service of the royal family of Nanda, and he 
Chandragupta. Now in that war, N^asena, there were eighty Corpse Dances ’ 


\ which first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and so having 

'mi 1 ^ he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing Government. ” (V., 4.). 

also says that he was helped by robbers. ” Cf. Mahdbhdrata, Karm-Parm, xliv., 
.(31-32) the Arattas are shorn of virtue, (37) they are to be avoided; (44, 21) they^re robbers by habit. 

tradition implies that he started his operations by first conquering or winning over the 
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THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA 
BY JARL CHARPEimER, Ph.D., UPSALA. 

{Continued from page 123) 

S O much concerning Gardabhilla. As to Baka, to whom is attributed a reign of four years 
ere he was overthrown by Vikramaditya, there are without doubt some hints of very 
.great interest and perhaps of real historical value included in the confused legend of Kalaka, 
For the text states that K^aka, after having sworn to Gardabhilla to be revenged, roamed 
about till he came to the country Sakafcula (Z.D. M. 0. 34, 262), and in v. 63 of the Kalaka- 
mryahathanaka it is said of the royal dynasty of Saka : — 

Sagakulao jenamsamagaydtena teSaga jaya. 

‘ Because of coming from Bakakula they were called Bakas. 

Moreover, we learn from the same source that the governors of provinces in Sakakula 
were called sdhi and the king of the country, ‘ this crown-jewel in the crowd of princes ’ was 
styled SaJidnusdhi, Now, I thinkProfessorJacobP^ was right in making ^akakula=Sakas- 
tMna, 2 aKa<TTavrj, and moreover reminding us of the name SafcapauXot, metioned by Strabo XI 
8, 2,2^ which really presents a remarkable likeness to the Sanskrit word 'Sakakula. And there 
43amiot be the slightest doubt, that the title Sdhdnmdhi is only a modified transcription of the 
well-known legend on the coins of the Eushan kings, Shaonano shoo. So there must be some 
ioundation for the legend told concerning Kalaka and the invasion of Scythians which he 
provoked ; and as I deem it rather improbable from the whole shape of the legend^s 
that it relates to the great conquest of North-western India by Ooema Kadphises, 
it may in fact contaia a famt remembrance of some battle between Saka satraps 
and a Greek (?) prince (Gardabhila), which has later been localized iu Ujjayini. A 
full account of the Baka princes who seem to have fiourished in the first century 
B. 0. may be seen in Duff Chronology of India, p. 17 sq,, and it does not at all invali- 
date the possibility of this suggestion. The theory that the invaders were Persians and that 
represents ‘ the king of kings’ ruling that country cannot be upheld, as it is ex- 
pressly stated that the invaders were Sakas, and not Persians or Bactrians. As for the title 
.jSAoonaiiofiAao, whichIfindinthe/SaAt7wi^aAiofthetext,itis true that it does not occur on 
eoins before Kani^ka ; but this is not material, as the legend arose apparently at a far later 
date, and in that time the earlier Bakas and the Kushans might very easily be confused. 
However, itisinterestingandcertainly aproof of the text not being wholly valueless, that it 
has preserved these rather minute reminiscences of theBaka dynasties. 

I have tried to show, that the chronological list, on which the Jains found their assump- 
tion of a period of 470 years between the death of Mahavira and the commencement of the 
Vikrama era is almost entirely valueless. The line of rulers composed in order to fill up this 
time is wholly unhistorical and can by no means be trusted \ for it assigns the first 60 years 
u,fter the Nirvana to a certain king of Ujjain, who had absolutely nothing to do with 
Mahavira, and for whose introduction into the list I have tried to find out reasons as above. 

^ 1. o. p. 265. 

^ MoXtora de ypapifxoi yeyovam r&v vofidBav ol "'EWrivas difieXdfievoi t^v Bafcrpiav^i/, \xrtoi, fcai 
'iraaiavoi, kuI ro;i(apo<, icol SaKapavXoc, Koi op/ijjvewej arr^ rijs irepaias tov 'la^dprov, Kara So/car /cat 
SaY^iai/ov^, Kare^xov 2dKat, 

Xa the E41aka l^ead it is not the * king of kings ’ (sdhd]j>usdhi) but only his satraps who 
-invade India, and not with his consent, but to escape his rage again^ them* 
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The following 293 years are filled up by dynasties of Magadha of undisputed historical 
character, and this shows clearly, that it was originally the kings of Magadha who were to be 
recorded here. And that is just what we should expect, as Mahavira passed nearly 
hifi whole life in that country and in close connexion with the two kings Simbisara and 
Ajatasatru. As for the last 117 years before Vikrama, they are filled up by various kings or 
princes of partly difierent nationality, of whom we know with absolute certainty nothing more 
than that they never had anything at all to do with Magadha. 

Thus, we find that the statement of the Jains, according to which their last Prophet died 
470 years before Vikrama, or 527 B.C., rests upon a wholly hypothetical basis, and can nowise be 
trusted. I shall now enter upon the second part of my enquiry and show that it is wholly 
inconsistent with the adjusted Buddhistic Chronology too, and ought, consequently to be 
absolutely abandoned. 


Buddhist relations concerning Mah&vira and the Jains— The date of Buddha’s death. 

The investigations of Jacobi and Biihler have made it quite clear, that the Buddhist and 
Jain canonical writings speak of persons who are to a large extent identical, although some- 
times different names are used to designate them. From this it was rightly concluded by these 
two eminent scholars, that Buddha and Mahavira must have been contemporaries, must have 
visited mainly the same localities, and have come into contact with the same kings and other 
prominent persons of their age. Moreover, Jacobi has shown with absolute conclusiveness that- 
NiganthaNat(h)a-putta, often mentioned^^ in the Buddhist canon amongst the six heretical 
teachers, who fiourished about the same time as Gotama Buddha, must be identical with Maha- 
vira. And no one will nowadays doubt that these two teachers were absolutely different from 
and independent of each other, although living at the same time and, perhaps, often enough 
having to face each other at their wanderings through Magadha. 28 

Passages in Buddhist canonical writings dealing with Nat(h)aputta and his followers have 
been admirably discussed by Professor Jacobi in fif. B. E. Vol. XLV., p. XV sq. But as his 
main purpose was there to collect and explain the Buddhist notices of the early J ain creed and 
doctrine, and less attention was paid to the historical facts possibly to be extracted from 
these narratives, I shall here dwell upon some of these passages again. As the Pali Canon 
was, of course, brought into its present shape at a time far posterior to the events related in it, 
it cannot always be absolutely trusted. But there seems to be rather strong evidence for 
thinking the main facts related in it to have really occurred, as they are represented there. 

The well-known introduction to the Sdmannaphalasutta (D. N, I, p. 47, sq.), telUng us, 
how king Ajatasatru of Magadha paid visits to one after another of the six heretical teachers- 
Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesakambala, Pakudha Kaccayana, Saujaya 
Belatthiputta and Nigautha Nataputta to hear their doctrines, and at last discontented with 
all he had learnt took refuge with Buddha may be a httle exaggerated, as it is not very credible 
that Ajatasatru saw seven great teachers after each other in one single m‘ght2o. But the 


27 Passages where Ndt{h)apiata is merely mentioned without anything being told about him are for 

inatanceCV.V, 8, 1; D N.II.,p. 150; M. N. L, pp. 198, 250; H., p. 2fl. ; he is called in Buddhist 
Sanskrit Nirgrantho Jfiatiputrah, e. g. Divydvad p. 143 ; Mahdvastu I. pp. 253, 267 ; III, p. 383. 

T A opinion, taJsen from the PapancasMani (v 

J, A. 1887, p, 324 n.) that Mahavira never met Buddha, but this is apparently a mistake not to be upheld! 

29 xheMajjA. n., p. 2sq. teUsus how the six heretical teachers once spent the rainy season in 
Raj^ha at the same time ^ Buddha. Mahavira spent fourteen of his varsas there accordinff to Kdhaa. 
f Ajatasatru is said in D.N. to have taken place in the full moon of Karttika 

(about Nov. 1) after the end of the rainy season. However, it seems quite possible that it may refer to the 
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main content of it is undoubtedly true, as much as we can control the facts told concerning 
the doctrines of at least two of the teachers, Gosala and Nataputta, by comparison with 
Jain writings.s^ Moreover, the Jain writings, e. g., the Aupa^atihasutra § 39 sq., tell us of 
visits paid by king Kuniya or Koaiya (Ajatasatru) to Mahavira ; and although there are no 
facts from which to conclude that it is the same visit as that alluded to by the Dtgha Nihaya,^^ 
there are sufficient instances to prove that the imagination of Ajatasatru paying visits to 
Mahavira was quite familiar with Jain writers. 

In Majjhima NiJcdya I, p. 92 sg,, Buddha tells his relative, the Sakya prince Mahana- 
man, of a conversation which he had once had with some Nirgrantha ascetics in the neighbour- 
hood of Rajagrha. These disciples of Mahavira praised their master as all-knowing and all- 
aeeing, etc.; and there is nothing remarkable in this, for the claim of possessing universal know- 
ledge was a main characteristic of all these prophets, Mahavira as well as Gosala, Buddha 
as well as Devadatta. Moreover, there are other instances in the Pali Canon where Mahavira 
is praised in the same way by his followers ; so in Majjh. Nik. II, 31, where Sakuludayi in 
Eajagraha, ibd. II, 214: sq., where some Nirgrantha monks, and in Ahguttaml, 220, where the 
Licchavi prince, Abhaya, in a conversation with Ananda in Vesali, eulogizes Nataputta in the 
same way. But all these passages speaking in a quite familiar way of Nataputta, his doctrines 
and his followers seem to prove, that the redactors of the Buddhist canonical writings had a 
rather intimate knowledge of the communication between Buddhists and Jains in the lifetime 
of Gotama and Mahavira. 

The passage in the Mahdvagga VI, 31, 1 sg., speaking of the meeting in VesS-li^^ of the 
general Siha, who afterwards became a lay-disciple of Buddha, with Nataputta has been 
discussed by Professor Jacobi in S. B. E. XLV, p. XVI sq., and also the well-known 
TJpalisutta of the Majjhima Nihdya (I, p. 371 $q.). Here it is related at considerable length, 
how Upali,who was a lay-follower of Nataputta, went to see Buddha at a time when the 
two teachers dwelt at Nalanda^s in order to try to refute him on matters of doctrine. But 
this attempt had only a scanty result ; for Buddha soon converted Upah, and made him his 
disciple. So Upali went back to his house in Rajagrha, and told his door-keeper no more to 
admit the Nirgranthas. When Mahavira afterwards came with his disciples to see him, 
Upali declared to his former teacher the reason of his conversion, and eulogized Buddha, 
his new master. The text finishes with the following words ; atha kho Nigganihassa 
Nataputtassa Bhagavato sakkdram asdhamdnassa tatth^ eva unham lohitam mukhato uggan- 
cMti, 'but then and there hot blood gushed forth from the mouth of Niggantha Nataputta, 
since he was not able to stand the praise of the venerable one,’ 

Much stress has been laid on this passage, as several scholars have combined it with the 
story told in D. N. III., 117 sq. 209 sq. and Majjh. N. II., 243 sq.^^ that Nataputta died in 


30 Cf. concerning the doctrines attributed to Nataputta (DN. I. 57 sq. ) Jacobi S. B. E. XLV, p. XX sq. 
and concerning Gosala {D. N. I. 53 sq.) ibd. XXIX and Dr. Hoernle’s adnairable treatise in Hasting’s 
EncyclopcediaYdl. L, p. 259 sq. (also Uvdsagadasdo App. 11.) 

31 The Aupapdtika SHitra speaks of KUniya as residing in Camp^, the D^gha NiJcdya places the meeting 
in R^-jagiha, The visit of Ajdta^atru alluded to in Uvds»l^ § 7 (quoted by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Early 
History p. 41 n.) refers also to Campd. Of this I shall speak later on. 

32 The passage is repeated in Ang. Nik. IV, p. 180 sq. 

33 In the §122 of ^QKalpas^ra quoted above Mahavira is said to have spent fourteen rainy seasons 
in Hdjagiha and the suburb (hdhiriJcd) of Ndlanda. This was a famous place even with the J ains, cp 
c. g. SiitraJcrtdhga 11, 7. {SBE. XLV, 419 sq.). 

3i 0/. Chalmers, B. A. S. 1895, p. 665 sq. 
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Pava, while Buddha stayed at Samagama in the land of the Sakyas. It has been concluded 
•from this, that Mahavira died a very short time after the interview with Upali.^s I cannot 
here dwell upon the Buddhist record of Mahavira’s death, which I shall discuss later on ; but I 
wish here to lay stress on two facts in connexion with the tale of Upali, and the death of his 
former teacher. The first is that, although the place where Mahavira is nowadays said to have 
died is a small village called Papapuri, about 3 miles from Giriyak in the Bihar part of the 
Patna district,*^® it is quite clear from D. N, III, 117 sq, &c., that the Buddhists thought it to 
be identical with the town Pava, in which Buddha stayed in the house of Cunda on his way 
to Kusinara ; for it is said to have been in the land of the Sakyas, and this is at a considerable 
distance from Rajagrha, where Mahavira had Ms interview with Upali. It will have been 
rather far to walk, if Mahavira had really been so ill as to die soon afterwards. And as, 
according to the Ealpasutra §§ 122-123, Mahavira spent the whole of his last rainy season, 
nearly four months, in ‘‘ King Hastipalas office of the writers ” at Pava, he must have lived 
at least nearly half a year after the interview with Upali, if we could trust the story that he died 
as a consequence of it. And for the second, we are told absolutely the same story of hot blood 
gushing forth from the mouth concerning Devadatta in (7. V. VII, 4, 3, and that at an 
•occasion when he like Mahavira had real reason to be very excited. And in the old texts it is 
nowhere stated, that he died as a consequence of it, although later reports used by Spence 
Hardy and Bigandet seem to think so.37 Prom this I venture to draw the conclusion, that 
Mahavira’s death stood originally in no connexion with, and was by no means a consequence 
of his interview with, his apostate follower Upali. 

In the AbhayaJcumdras'idta (Jf .A’. J., 392 sq.) it is stated that prince Abhaya was asked in 
Rajagrha by Nigaafha Nataputta to go to Buddha, and put to him the question, whether 
it was advisable or not to speak words agreeable to other people. By this a trap was to be 
laid out for him ; for if he answered ‘ no ’ he would, of course, be wrong, and if he answered 
3^es/ Abhaya ought to ask, why he had in such fierce terms denounced Devadatta and his 
apostasy. I admit, that too much weight should not be attached to this passage, as another 
closely similar instance occurs elsewhere in the Pali Canon^s ; but, as it can, by no means, be 
proved to be worthless, it seems to involve the conclusion, that Mahavira was still alive after 

apostasy of Devadatta. This event is probably with justice thought by Professor Rhys 
Davids to have taken place about ten years before the death of Buddha himself. 

Professor JacoM^o has called attention to the fact, that Buddha and his followers are not 
mentioned in old J ain scriptures, which is rather strange, the heads of both churches being 


35 That Nitaputta died shortly after the dispute with XJp^li is expressly stated by Sponce Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhism) p. 280 but from late sources. Cp. Jacobi Kalpas, p. 6. 

36 Comp. Imp. Gaz. of India, Vol. XX, p. 381. 

37 Cf. SBE. XX, 259 n. Another instance proving the same fact is afforded by the history of 


Sanjaya, the teacher of Sdriputta and MogallSna ; in the Mahdvagga I, 24, 3, he is said to have vomited hot 
blood, when his disciples abandoned him, but nothing is told about his death, which cannot have occurred 
then, if I am right in my suggestion that he was the same person as the teacher S. Belatthiputta. But 
Beal and Bigandet tell us, that he died immediately afterwards, which is, however, directly contradicted by 
Spence Hardy, Manualp. 202. Cp. J3. B, E. XIII, 149 n. 1. 

36 Viz.) in Sarny Nik. XV"., 322 sq. where we are told that Buddha and Nataputta were staying in 
Ndland^ at the same time during a severe famine ; when the latter asked his lay-follower the squire {gdman>i) 
Asibandhakaputta {cf. ibd. p. 317. sg.) to go to Buddha and ask him, whether he deemed it right to have all 
his monks there at that time devouring the food of the poor people. 

36 Vide Hastings’ Encychpasdia Vol. TV, p. 676. 


^6 Kalpas, p. 4. 
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contemporaries, and has drawn from this the conclusion that the Buddhists were of no great im- 
portance at the time of Mahavira. However, I cannot fully subscribe to this conclusion, the 
premise not being quite correct ; for the Buddhists are undoubtedly mentioned amongst other 
sects in some places of the SiddhantaM Moreover, this may be partly due to the composition 
of the Jain Canon itself. Undoubtedly Buddha was a rival of Mahavira, and a dangerous onej 
too, but he never played in regard to him the same part of a treacherous and hated enemy as 
■did Gosala Mainkhaliputta, who went straight away from Mahavira and founded a new sect of 
his own, and, moreover, proclaimed himself to have reached the stage of a prophet {tirthakara) 
two years before his former teacher. To a religious congregation still in its inf anthood this 
may have proved a most fearful blow, and so we must not wonder at all the imprecations 
which the Jain Canon lavishes upon this philosopher,^^ -whom even Buddha is said to 
-have stigmatised as the worst of all evil-minded heretics^^. So Gosala may have been to the 
Jains of early time a far more important person than even Buddha. Moreover, the Jain 
•canonical scriptures themselves, brought undoubtedly into their present shape at a much later 
time than the Pali Canon,^^ are wholly out of comparison with the sacred lore of the Bud- 
dhists. Far it be from me to suggest that any earlier stories about Buddha and his doctrine 
.have been cancelled by the redactors — an hypothesis by no means to be upheld. But I desire 
to call attention to two facts, offering perhaps to some degree an explanation of what is 
remarked by Professor Jacobi : 

(1) The Drsiivada is lost, and it may have contained — cannot absolutely say that it did — 
something concerning the Buddhists, as it is clear already from its name that it dealt with 

• other dootrines.45 

(2) The schematistical style of the present Siddhanta itself excludes to a great extent the 
possibility of finding in it such statements as the one required, it being in my opinion only 
fragments — ^in some parts, to be sure, to a large extent worked out in a most abominable 
style— and register-hke versus memorials detached or perhaps better preserved from what was 
dhe original canon. 

I cannot dwell further here upon this topic, which I hope to treat more fully elsewhere.^® 
I have merely wished to draw attention to some facts, which may perhaps account to a certain 
•degree for what is remarked by Professor Jacobi. I shall presently refer to some instances 
from the Buddhist scriptures showing the rather intimate knowledge which they seem to 
possess concerning the Jains. Most such passages — ^mainly dealing with matters of 
doctrine — ^have already been collected by Professor Jacobi ; some few dealing with rather 
trifling things may be added as giving further proof, if needed, of the well-established fact, 
that Buddhists and Jains must have lived in close contact with each other during the first 
.growth of both churches, i. e., in the lifetime of their founders. 


u (7f. e. g, Weber Ind. Stud. XVI, 333. 381 and SutrahMnga II, 6, 26 sq. XLV, p. 414 sq.). 

^2 Of. Bhagavati book XV summarised by Dr, Hoemle in his Vvdmgadasdo, App. I. 

43 Vide Ang, 

44 The previous existence of the fourteen purvoSf the circumstance that the a/hgcLs are incomplete, the 
J) stivdda being lost, and the blank denial amongst the Digambaras of the authority of the present Svetlm- 
bara Canon are all facts pointing to the rather late origin of the Siddhdntci, as it is handed down to us. 

45 To Professor Jacobi (S.B.E. XXII, p. XLV ff.) the main reason for the loss of the 14 pdrvas — which 
-constituted the main part of the Dt^tivddcL — is that they dealt with ihe doctrines of MahdvJra’s opponents, 
but I do not think this suggestion quite acceptable. Another less credible explanation is oflered by 
IVeber Ind. Stud. XVI, 248 ; Of. also Leumann A(M8 du Vie Congrh des OrienU III, 669. 

46 jn the introduction to an edition of the UttarddhyctycinasMra, which is in preparation. 
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That the Jains designate their spiritual masters by the title arhat is well known, and thii^^ 
title occurs already in the Edict of Kharavela, as far as I can see it in the expression : 
Tosamanova brahmaw vai araJia (cv. V. 8, 1),4 t jxiust mean a Jain. Moreover, it should 
be noticed that the Pali Canon gives to Nataputta and the other five heretical teachers 
the titles gctni% ganacdfiyci, gccnassct scuttha {Sarny Nik, I., 66) and titihahaTay which are* 
never, as far as I know, attributed to Buddha,^® but are quite suitable for the J ain prophet ; 
for gana seems to have denoted in old times the sections of the J ain community, and to have* 
been identical with the more modern gaccha, and tiTthakaTa is the most common title of 
Mahavira, which was claimed by Gosala too. One might perhaps doubt a little, whether- 
this really proves anything, since the same titles are used for all these teachers. But we 
must remember that Gosala, the most important of all after Mahavira, was himself a 
former disciple of the latter, and had claimed himself to have already before his teacher 
attained to saintship. Moreover, these two are mentioned together with Pakudha Kaccayana 
and Purana Kassapa in a verse, which seems to be really old, in Sarny Nik, II., 3, 10, 6, 
a circumstance perhaps of some weight. And Buddhaghosa asserts expressly in the Sum. 
Vitas. 1, 144, that Pakudha was situdakapatikMitOy i. e., forbade the use of cold water (like 
Mahavira), and deemed it a sin to cross a river or even a pool on the road {nadim vi' 
maggodakam vd atikkamma sUam me bhinnan4i ) ; another point of his doctrine has been 
discussed by Professor Jacobi in SEE. XLV, p. XXIV sq.^*^ As for Purana Kassapa, his 
doctrines, as expounded in DN. I., 52 sq.y do not show any resemblance at all with Jainism; 
but it is perhaps nevertheless worth notice, that two circumstances seem to hint at a some- 
what closer connexion between Purana and Gosala : in Sum. Vilds. I., 142 is told a story 
explaining the reason, why Purana was a naked ascetic, and this story is undoubtedly similar 
to the legend concerning Gosala, ibd, p. 1445o ; and the well-known division of mankind 
into six classes {Jdti)y the black, the blue, etc.,-5i by Gosala is ascribed in .4 Nik. Ill, 
383 to Purana, which is perhaps no mistake, but indicates that he really shared the opinion’ 
of Gosala. Moreover, Gosala denied the very existence of karman {n'atthi kammam etc., 
DN.)y and Purana seems to do much the same, as he asserts, that a man could commit 
murder and slaughter without running into any sin, and likewise do meritorious works ■ 
without storing up good karman . His leading maxim seems to be included in the words : , 
ndsti pdpam ndsti punyam. So it seems at least probable, that there was some degree of 
connexion between these four teachers, Mahavira, Gosala, Pakudha and Purana, however 
they may have differed on some points of doctrine, and their adherents may well have been 
divided into ganas as were those of the Jains.^^ 

47 The title arhat is extremely rare as a designation of heretics in the Buddhist scriptures; Gf, Rhys > 
Davids in Hastings’ Enayclopadia 1, 774. 

48 Observe the difference in the SdmahnoplialasuUa {D. JV. I, 47 sq.) between the attributes of the 
heretical teachers and of Buddha, which are here seen in close connexion with each other. 

49 Cp, Hoernle in Hastings’ Encyclopcedia I, 261 concerning the relations between Pakudha and * 
Gosdla. 

50 This legend is given by Dr. Hoernle Uvds. App. H, p. 29 ; Of. Spence Hardy Manual p, 301. 

Cf. Bum. Vilds, 1, 162 ; Hoernle in Hastings’ Encyclopcedia 1, 262. I have treated of this theory and 
the lesyd doctrine of the Jains in a paper, called * the Le&yd theory of the Jains and Ajivikas’ printed in • 
* Sertum philologicum 0. F. Johansson oblatum,’ Upsala 1910, p. 19 ff, 

52 I cannot account for the two others viz., Ajita Kesakambala and Sanjaya Belatthiputta, Ajita 
seems to have been a mere materialist, denying not only the existence of a soul but also every thought on 
another life. The assertion in the Dulva (Bockhill Life of Buddha p. 103), that he shared the doctrine of 
Gosdla is not worth much compared with the passage of the Digha Nihdya. As for Sanjaya, I think he ia 
the same person oa S. the parivrdjaka, mentioned in Mahdv* 1, 23-24 as the teacher of Sdriputta and Moggal- 
Mna. If this is right, he was undoubtedly a Brahman; to judge from the D.N* 1*, 68 sq., he seems to have • 
been a sophist, mostly trying to display Ins rhetorical skill. 
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That Mahavira was a naked ascetic is stated already by the Acarahga I, 8, 1 sq. In this 
respect he differed from his predecessor Par^va, who had allowed the wearing of two 
garments. Gosala too was a naked mendicant, and seems to have laid down nakedness 
as a rule for his followers, the ajivikas, whilst Mahavira probably let open to his disciple 
the choice between nakedness and wearing of garments. The Buddhist scriptures 
frequently speak of naked mendicants, and especially denote the djivikas as such, e. gr., 
MaUvagga VIII, 15, 3,**^ I, 38, 11 ; 70, 2 ; CF. VIII, 28, 3 ; Nm. VI, 2 ; Sarny, Nik, II* 
3, 10,. 7 etc. But in some of these instances the naked friars are only called titthiya 
(tirthika), and might well be followers of Mahavira. Moreover, in the report of the ^six 
classes ’ of Gosala and Purana a difference is made between the ^ nirgranihas of one gar- 
ment’, the ‘ householders in white clothes, followers of the naked ascetics’ (giM oddtavasand 
acelakasdvakd), and the naked ascetics or djivikas, which shows, that the Buddhists knew 
well the different schools of their rivals. It is very often spoken of the acelas or acelakas, 
without further definition, and acela is a favourite word with the Jains In {Ahg, Nik, 1, 206) 
the nirgranihas are said to command their lay followers to strip themselves naked on the 
uposatha days. In GF. V., 10, 1, it is said, that a monk had a water-bowl made of a gourd 
and the people seeing him said ‘ just like the tirthikas ’. Now in Icdrdnga II, 6, 1, 1 it is 
permitted to the Jains to have bowls made of gourds^s^ and so this may really point to 
them»'* and in if. F. IV, 1, 12, there are monks keeping the mugavrata or ‘ vow of silence,’’ 
which reminds us of ‘ the Gotra, where the vow of silence is practised {monapadam gottam), 
an expression denoting the Jain church in Sutrakrtdnga 1, 13, 9 (SBE. XLV, p. 321). 

There are certainly other instances, too, proving the same fact, viz,, that the Buddhists 
in very early times had an intimate knowledge of the life and institutions of their opponents, 
the Nirgranthas or Jains, but I shall not linger over the discussion of these passages. From 
what has been said above, taken together with the previous instances, supplied by Professor 
Jacobi and other scholars, may be concluded, that not the slightest doubt is any longer possible 
as to the fact, that Mahavira and Buddha were different persons, contemporaries and founders 
of rival communities of monks. But, if we believed the Jain tradition to be right, when it 
asserts the death of Mahavira to have taken place 470 years before Vikrama, or 527 b. c., we- 
might well doubt whether this is possible. For the death of Buddha, the date of which was 
first, and in my opinion rightly fixed by General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller, 
occurred in 477 b. c. ; and as all sources are unanimous in telling us, that he was then SJ 
years old, he must have been born in 557 b . c. From this is clear, that if Mahavira died 527 b.o. 
Buddha was at that date only 30 years of age, and as he did not attain Buddhahood, and gain 
no followers before his 36th year, L e., about 621 B. c., it is quite impossible that he should ever 
have met Mahavira. Moreover, both are stated to have lived during the reign of Ajatasatru,. 

53 0/. for iiistaaice UUarddhy, XXIII, 13. 

54 In this chapter is a curious instance of coincidence between Buddha and Gosala, which may un- 
doubtedly have been taken by them both from some Brahmanical source. For in § 2 it is told that in a 
certain night there rose up a cdtuddtpiko rmhdmegho and rain fell, on which occasion Buddha said to his 
disciples : Yathd bhiJchhave Jetavane vassati eva^n catusu dtpesu vassati, ovassdp&tha hMkhhave Jcdyam, ayam 
pmohimaho cdtuddtpiko mdhdmegho, 0 monks, as well as in Jetavana it rains now in the four continents* 
Strip yourself naked, 0 monks, for this is the last great cloud over all the four continents.’ This ‘last’ great 
rain reminds us instantly of the ‘ last tornado,’ one of the ‘ eight finalities ’ {aitha caramdim) of Gosdla, cf^ 
Bhagavatt p* 1254 sq. and Hoernle in Hastings’ Etncyclopoedia 1, 263. 

55 Cf.ahoAupapdk §79,VIL 

56 In the same chapter monks are told to have had waterbowls made of sculls, which seems conse- 
quently to have been the use of some sects already in very early times. 
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-who became Ifing eight years before the death of Buddha, and reigned 32 years ; this makes it- 
even more impossible to believe in the dates mentioned above. So either the date of MaMvira 
must be moved nearer the commencement of our era, or that of Buddha must be moved back* 
■wards. However, the date 627 B. c. is a traditional one, and the date 477 b. o. only a cal- 
culated one, so perhaps some one might find it easier to doubt the correctness of the latter. 
Moreover, the year of Buddha’s death has been in some researches of the most recent years 
moved some years backwards : to 486 or 487 b. c. by Mr. Vincent A. Smith and others, or to 
482-83 B. c. by Dr. Fleet. If this were really correct, there might be a possibility — ^but not 
more— of the correctness of the date 527 b. c. for Maha-vlra ; but I do not believe in these 
alterations. I shall here once more examine the main facts for the calculation of Buddha’s 
death, in order to give proof of my opinion, that the fixing of 477 b. c. as the year of the 
Great NirvS.na by General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller was probably as near to 
correctness as we can possibly attain. 

The real chronology of India begins ■with Chandragupta after the invasion of Alexander. 
But the date of Chandragupta’s accession or abJiisheha is by no means absolutely fixed, vary- 
ing between 325 and 312 b. c. according to different authorities. Moreover, the calculations of 
the time between Buddha and Chandragupta in old texts are not of great weight ; and so I am 
convinced — sharing this opinion ■with M. Senart Ind. ATti. XX, 229 sq. and Mr. V. Gopala 
Aiyyer, ibd. XXXVII, 341 ff. amongst others — that it is only the inscriptions of Asoka that 
can afford us the possibility of obtaining a fixed starting point for the chronology. The 
suggestion of Buhler Ind. Ant. VI. 149 sq. ; XXII, 299 sq. ; Ep. Ind. Ill, 134 sq. and 
Dr. Fleet J.B.A.S. 1904, p. 1 sq., that the number 256 at the end of the Siddapur, SahasrSm 
and Rfipnath edicts denotes 266 years elapsed since Buddha’s death, has been completely 
refuted by Dr. F. W. Thomas, J. A. 1910, p. 607 sq., who has proved with undeniable evidence 
that this passage means that Asoka himself had been away from home 266 nights, when he 
had the edict published.57 Incredible as the suggestion was before the appearance of this 
article — ^for it is not very probable that Asoka should have denoted his spiritual master by the 
epithet vyviJia, never used elsewhere, while on the Lumbini piUar he employs the well-kno^wn 
epithets Buddha, steyamuni and Bhagavant — ^it has now totally lost all chronological import- 
ance. But M. Senart had long before found the starting point in the 13th Rock-Edict, where 
Asoka speaks of the Yona ki n g Amtiyoka^s, and the four kings beyond his realm, Turamaya, 
Amtikina, Maka and Alikasudara, and I follow him in this. Lassen Ind. Alt. II., 264 sq. had 
previously remarked, that the kings in question are Antiochos II Theos, king of Syria (261- 
246 B. c.), Ptolemaios II of Egypt (d. 247 B. o.), Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia (d. 239 b. o.), 
Magas of Gyrene (d. 258 B. o. ) and Alexander of Epirus (d. probably 268 B. o.). Now the 
Rock Edicts were published when Aioka had been anointed 12 years, i.e., in the 13th year after 
his coronation ; and no one can doubt or has doubted, as far as I know, that in the Ed. YTTT 
he speaks of these five kings as alive. As he sent missionaries to them all, and stood, to judge 
from this, in a rather intimate connexion ■with them, it is impossible to suppose, that he should 
not have known one or two years after 268 b. c., that two of them were dead, one amongst 
these (Magas) being, moreover, a close relative of Ptolemaios ; and the latter was one of the 
mightiest kings of his time, who had himself despatched the ambassador Dionysios to 

w The condusion of Dr. Fleet, J. B. A. S. 1910, p. 1301 sq. based on the acoeptanoe of the reading of 
Dr. Thomas is totally untenable. The 266 days are explained in the only possible way by M. Lert, J. A 
1911, p. 119 sq. 

® Of. Rock-Bdiot II, where probably the sanoe kings are intended. 
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Bindusara or even to Asoka.^a So the 13th year of Asoka must fall after 261 b. c., tho 
accession of Antiochos Theos, and before 268 e. c., the death of Magas and, probably, of 
Alexander (if the last did not die even earlier). If, thus, the 13th year fell between 
260-258 B. c., the year of the coronation must have been 272-270 b. o., and as Aioka had 
been, according to a unanimous tradition amongst the Buddhists, king four years before his 
coronation, his father Bindusara must have died between 276 and 274 B. c. 

This calculation is founded on the irrefutable basis of contemporaneous monuments. But 
now the Chrordcles of the Buddhists tell us, that Asoka was anointed king ia the 218th year 
after Buddha, after having put to death his 99 brothers.co If this statement were to be 
trusted, it would with certainty fix the death of Buddha m 489-487 B. 0. But it cannot be 
taken as evidence, because it is contradicted by another notice in these same chronicles.ci I 
shall explain here what I think to be wrong in their calculations. 

Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain tradition alike speak of king Bimbisara of Rajagiha, 
and his son and successor Ajata^atru, whom the Jains call Kuniya or Kouiya. And the oldest 
documents of the Buddhists tell us, that this Bimbisara was the contemporary of Buddha, 
and was put to death by his son Ajatasatru eight years before the Nirvana. This Bimbisara 
was according to the Puranas the fifth sovereign belonging to the Baisunaga dynasty and 
reigned 28 years ; but the Dipavamsa III, 56-61 and the Mahavamsa II, 26 sq. tell us that he 
was born five years after Buddha, was made king at the age of fifteen, and reigned 52 years. 
This is however of no great importance, as Bimbisara died before both Buddha andMahavira. 
After Bimbisara came Ajata^atru (or Kunika), reigning for 25 years according to the Purdna, 
and 32 according to the Ceylonese chronicles. Buddha died when he had been kiag for eight 
years. But here the coincidence, even in names between Brahmanical and Buddhist records 
ceases, for the Purdna teUs us that Ajatasatru was succeeded by a king, called Harsaka or 
Darsaka, who reigned 26 years, and whose successor was called Udaya, and reigned 33 years, 
while the Buddhists call the successor of Ajatasatru Udayibhadda {DN.) or Udayabhaddaka 
{Dipav., MaJidv.), and give him a period of 16 years, and the Jains call him Ud^lyin and 
attribute to him a rather long reign.o^ 

{To be continued.) 


THE HISTOEY OE THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADUEA. 

By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

{Continued from page 118 ) 

The P4layams of Konga. 

The Kongu country (Salem and Coimbatore) remains now to be noticed. The 
Madura MSS mention only three Palayams here, namely, Taji of the Ettula Naiks, 
Talaimalai of the Eamachandra Naiks, and Dh^^angalam of the Ghetti Mudaliars; but 
the Mackenzie MSS contain the history of more than a score erf Kongu P61ygars,^8 who 


Oj. V. A. Smth Early History, p. 139. 

60 That this is refuted by the Rock-Ed. V,, where Aioka ^eaka of his brothers, was noticed by 
M. Senart Znd. Ant. KX, 256 sq. 

61 I attach no importance whatsoever to the assertion of the northern Buddhists, that A^oka lived 
100 years of the Nirvd?a. This is as valueless as the statement that Kaniska lived 400 years trfter Buddha, 
a suggestion certainly to be viewed only in counezion with the former one. 

62 Xhis may have been his real name, as avouched by the oldest Buddhist and the J ain traditian. 

66 Upon this lah«dl deal further on. 

w Ah these are in Mack MSS, local tracts, BKS. IV, XVII, XVin and XTX. They have been traDsla> 
ted in Append Vn and a ref erenee to it will give an idea of the topography, the history, etc. of the 
Pdiayams. It is unnecessary to dwell upon them here. 
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acknowledged the supremacy of the Naiks of Madura. The majority of these Kongu 
Polygars were not Tottiyan Naiks, but Canarese Kavuadans. Comparative nearness 
to the Canarese country naturally exposed this province from very early times 
to Canarese invasions and immigrations. It was on account of this that the establishment 
of the Hoysala as well as Vijayanagar supremacy was earlier here than further'!'® south. 
It is not surprising therefore that when "Visvanatha established the Naik kingdom, of M!adura 
and extended it over Kongu, he had to either suppress or conciliate these Kavunda 
chiefs, as he had to do with the Maravas and Pallis of Tinnevelly. The Kavundans were 
Canarese, but it is curious that their chronicles say that they were Veljalas of 
Tondamandalam. They assert that about®® “Kali 1100,” a certain Cheraman Perumal 
married a Chola princess and she took with her 8,000 families of these Vellalas as her 
followers; and that these divided the Kongu country into 24 NMus, over each of which 
they placed a Kavundan, The chiefs served the Chola, Paudya or Chera kings as the 
political exigencies of the day demanded. Indeed they were not infrequently subject to 
Mysore. They had in this manner occupied the Kongu country for centuries ; and they, 
as we shaE presently see, were conciliated by the NMk rulers of Madura. It is not possible 
to go into the detaEs of the histories of these Kavundans, but a very brief reference to 
them may not be out of place. There was, in the first place, the able Venu Udaya 
Kavundan of Kakavadi;®! the Maunadiar of Kadayur, again, the chief whose ancestor 
Kangyan, we are informed, distinguished himself in the Kangyam Nadu as early as Kali 
657 1 The Vallal Kavundan of Manjarapuram, again, whose ancestor gave his country the 
Tia.TnPi of Talai NMu— “country of heads” — ^from his habit of using the skulls of his numerous 
opponents for ovens ! There was the valiant Vanava Eaya Kavundan of Sdmattur, 
whose namesake and ancestor, Piramaya Kavundan, had dared, in order to get an interview 
with the Raya in 'Vijayanagar, to cut off of the ears, horns and tail of the Raya’s fighting 
buU, and who, on account of his proud refusal to bow to the E^a, acquired the title of 
Yanangamudi Kavunda Raya! The MS history of this chief says that Vaiyapuri Chiimoba 
Naik of Virdpaksbi was only a Veda relation and nominee of his I Another prominent chief 
was the Kalingaraya Kavundan of the village of Cttukuli on the Anaimalais, the 0th of 
whose fine was soon to wait on Visvanatha Naik in Madura, and accompany him, like a 
faithful vassal, in the war with the five Pandyas. The Niliappa Kavundas of Nimindapafcti 
had a fairly extravagant history. The first of them, it is said, served Kiina Pandya as 
a Sirdar and vanquished an “Oddiya” invader, — ^a feat which is attributed also to some 
other Kavunda chiefs. His descendant also was. Eke others, destined to acknowledge the 
Naik supremacy, and pay tribute. The most important of the Coimbatore chiefs, 
however, was the celebrated Ghetti MudaUar of Dharamangalam. The MS history of his 
line says that, about S. 1400, two Mudaliar brothers, Kumara and Ghetti, were in the 
service of “ the Karta”82 at Madura; that the latter, a vain man, once admired himself by 
the use of the royal ornaments on his own person; and so fearing chastisement, left for the 


See the KonguMsa rdjdkkal which attributes the Vijayanagar conquest to 1348-9. 

M The date is of course absurd. The dates given by the Kongu Polygar memoirs are generally so. 
The chief of Kangyam, for example, is said to have lived in K. 657 and yet in the time of the Vijayanagar 
.rulers I 

81 For a full account of the topography and history of ah these Pdlayams see Appendix VII. 

82 This is the term generally used to denote the Ung or governor in the NSik period. 
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where the local chief of Amaravati, Kumara Ve(Ja by name, adopted him and, on his 
retirement, bequeathed to him the chiefdom of Dharamangalam ! Another chief, Immadi 
<jroppana Mannadiar of Poravipalayam, had a very respectable family history which goes 
back to still ancient times. It says that, immediately after the return of Kampana Udayar, 
the restored Pandya recognized the then Goppana as a chief. course of time, the 
Pandyan kingdom became extinct, and the Raya’s power was extended throughout the 
«outh. The Raya then crowned Kottiyam Nagama Naik’s son, Visvanatha Naik, as the 
king of the country east of the pass. Visvaiiatha when he came to Madura summoned all 
the Polygars and Mansabdars of the country. Goppana Mainiadiar Avent, and saw him and 
obtained his favour.” The same was more or less the case with the Pallava Raya 
Kavundans of Thoppampatti, the Periya Kavundans of Ma^akur. the Choliyanda 
Kavundans of Sevvur, the Sakkarai Kavundans of Palayakottai, etc. These Kavundans, 
it should be mentioned, were recognized as feudal vassals by the later Naiks ; but as in 
Tinnevelly, they were controlled by a number of Tottiya chieftains whom Visvanatha 
either established or raised from obscurity to grandeim. Thus came into existence the 
Deva NMks of Avalampafcti, the Samba Nmks of Samachuvadi, the Bomma jSTMks of 
Andipatti, the Muttu Rangappa Naiks of Metratti, the Chinnama Naiks of Mailadi, the 
Dimma Naiks of Vedapafeti, the Sottha Naiks of Sothampatti, the Sila Naiks of Tungavi, 
etc. Some of these were, as a reference to their histories in Appendix VII will shew, 
Polygars in the times which preceded the advent of Visvanatha Naiken in Madura, but 
they were definitely organized by him in the middle of the 16th century. 

The Castes and Creeds of the Immigrants. The Tottiyans. 

It may be asked to what caste and creed the immigrants belonged. The majority of 
the Telugu colonists were Tottiyans, or Kambajattars. Both the chiefs who migrated to 
the south and becames^ Polygars, and their main followers were Tottiyans. Of a proud and 
virile community, they connected themselves in their legends with God Krishna. They 
declared that they were the descendants of the 8000 cowherdesses of Krishna, a tradition 
which indicates, as Mr. Stewart^^ surmises, that their original occupation was perhaps the 
rearing and keeping of cattle. Other circumstances also go to prove this. The names of 
their two most important subdivisions, Kollar and Erkollar, are simply the Tamil forms of 
the Telugu Golla and EragoUa, which denote the shepherd castes of the Telugu country. 
The subdivision of Killavars, again, is probably a corruption of the Telugu UMrii a 
herdman. The fact that the Tottiya b:ide and bridegroom are seated in their marriage 
•ceremony, even now, on bullock saddles goes to prove the pastoral and agricultural life of 
their early ancestors. The extraordinary skill they display in the reclamation of waste 
lands is noticed in scores of Mackenzie MSS, which graphically describe the processes of 
their emigration with their herds of cattle. Besides* agriculture, cattle breeding and 

83 Nelson uses the term Vadugas to denote the immigrants. He subdivides them into Kavarers, Gollas, 
Beddis, Kammav^s, and Tdttiyans or Kambalas. Of these the last three were agricultural. See 
liis Madu, Mmml, p. 80. 

Madr. Census Eep, 1891 ; Thurston’s Castes and Tribes* 
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fightir^, the Tottiyans had other occupations^^ also. Almost all of them, men and women, 
were magicians. Indeed many of the Polygar memoirs assert that many chiefs owed their 
dignity and estate to their skill in magic. They were, in the popular opinion, experts m 
the cure of snake-bites by magical incantations, and “the original inventor of this mode of 
treatment has been deified under the name of Pambalamman.” (Stuart). 

It is impossible to go into all the divisions and subdivisions, endogamous and 
exogamous,sfi into which the Tottiyan caste became divided. In Madura they were in 
three divisions, — the Vekkili or Uaja KambaJattar, the Thokala and ErakoUa. In 
Tinnevelly they were in six divisions. Each of these divisions again was further subdivided 
into septs. The Erakollas of the Palayam of Nilakkottai, for instance, formed a group of 
seven septs. There were similar groups in the Trichmopoly district. On the whole, 
there seem to have been, according to one MS, nine sub-castes or important septs — or 
Kambalams as they were called — included in the comprehensive term Tottiyan ; and in the 
tribal council meetings, representatives of each of the nine Kambalams had to be present. 
Each of the Kambalams had a number of headmen. The Vekkilians, forming one of 
the Kambalams, had, for instance, three headmen called Mettu NMken, Kodia Naiken and 
Kambli Naiken. The first of these acted as priest on ceremonial occasions such as the 
attainment of puberty, the performance of marriage rites and the conduct of the tribal 
worship of Jakkamma and Bommakka. The Kambli Naiken attended to the ceremonial 
and other duties relating to the purification of erring members of the community. Tlie 
Kambalam was so called, it is said, “because, at caste council meetings, a kambli 
(blanket) is spread, on which is placed a kalalam (brass vessel) filled with water, and 
containing margosa leaves, and decorated with flowers. Its mouth is closed by mangO' 
leaves and a cocoanut.” 

The Tottiyans* were, as a rule, very conservative and did not yield to Brahmanical 
influence with ease. In the system of marriage after puberty, in the curious system of 
family polyandry which existed among them, in their preference of the Kodangi Naiken to 
a Brahman for their Guru, in the custom of allowing .the tali to be tied on a bride’s neck 
by any male member of the family into which she is married, in the eating of flesh,, 
etc., we see the signs of primitive forms of social organisation still offering resistance 
to the assaults of Brahmanism and its patriarchal influence and monandrous marriage-bond. 
In their marriage customs they resembled the other Dravidian classes. They had the 
custom of manying their boys to the daughter of their paternal aunt or maternal uncle. 

85 A few, like the Kdttu Tdttiyans of the present day, were perhaps even then the dregs of 
Tdttiyan society, and led the indolent and easy-going lives of vagrants, beggars, and snake-charmors. 
Some were pigbreeders, and the lowest class were tlrmikarans or drummers, some peons and retainers, 
etc. They of course were held in contempt by the higher classes, and there was no interdining or 
intermarriage between them. As a whole, the T6ttiyans south of the Kav^ri believe themselves to be 
socially superior to those north of it. This is explained on the ground that the latter gave a girl to a 
Muhammadan in marriage. That is why they are said to address the Muhammadans with unusual 
intimacy. The legend shows that the southern Tdttiyans were proud seceders from their northern 
brothers in protest of their intermarriage with a Muhammadan. See TncM Gaz. ; Castes and Tribes 
p. 187 ; Madr, Gaz* 

86 It is curious that the Tottiyans did not celebrate marriages in their own homes, but in pandals of 
green pongu leaves erected for the purpose on the village common. It is equally curious that on such 
occasions even the wealthiest ate only cambu and horse-gram. The sacredness of the pongu is due to the 
fact that it was by means of the pon ]u tree that they were able to cross the floods of a river during their 
retreat from the pursuit of Muhammadans. 
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But in the arrangement of such a marriage they ignored even the most ridiculous disparity 
of age. Not unoften a tender youth found himself the husband of a grown up woman, — a 
circumstance which necessarily gave currency to primitive ideas of female morality, and to 
the belief, characteristic of the caste, that a woman might, and indeed should, have, in case 
she did not desire disaster or unhappiness, marital relations with the father and other male 
relations of the husband. The same reason must be at the basis of the notion 
prevalent in the caste that a woman loses purity only when she chooses a lover of a 
different caste. The w’oinan found guilty in this manner, however, was instantly put to 
death through the hands of the despised Chakkiliyan. Divorce among the Tottiyans was 
easy and the remarriage of widows freely allowed ; but the widow who did not avail herself 
of the permission and committed sati with her husband, was highly respected and even 
deified. The ladies of the Tottiyan Polygars^s frequently committed sati on the death of 
their lords. 

In religion the Tottiyans were chiefly Vaishnavites.^^'^ A reference to the Appendices will 
shew that when the Tottiyan Polygars emigrated from the neighbourhood of Vijayanagar 
to the south, they carried with them the images of Ahobila Narasinga Perumal, Tirupati 
Venkatachalapati, and other Vaishnava deities Many curious legends are given in the 
MSS about these deities. The ancestor of the Kannivadi Appaiya NMks, for example, we 
are told, neglected his tutelary god at first ; but the deity managed to get into his notice, 
brought about an interview between him and the Pandyan king through the instrumentality 
of a vision, and finally secured for him a Palayam ; and this of course led the gratified 
adventurer to build a temple to his divine benefactor. Wherever the Tottiyans went, they 
built temples, sometimes of stone, but generally of brick or mud, and dedicated them either 
to Narasimha or Venkatachalapati. They had also their own minor household deities, which 
were chiefly the manes of departed relations, satis, or vestal virgins. The patron deities^ 
of the caste, Jakkamma and Bommakka, were women who committed sati. ^'Small tombs 
called Tipanjam-kovils were erected in their honour on the high roads, and at these 
oblations were offered once a year to the manes of the deceased heroines.” Another 
deity, Virakaran, was derived from a bridegroom who was killed in a fight with a tiger. 
Pattalamma was the goddess who helped the tribe during their flight from the north, 
Malai Tamburan w^as the God of the Ancestors. 

Closely connected with the Tottiyans were their domestic servants or Parivarams, 
who formed a separate caste. Some of them were called Chinna Oliyams or lesser 
servants, as they discharged the comparatively low kind of duties, such as palanquin-bearing. 
The Periya Uliyams or Maniyakarans had more honorable duties to perform. In their 
marriage customs, in the easy allowance of divorce, in the toleration of the loose marriage 
tie within the caste, in the recognised right of the Polygar to enjoy their women at will, 
and in the severity of the punishment inflicted on those who went astray with men of other 
castes, they in every way resembled the Tottiyans.^o 


87 Not unoften a family of several brothers had one wife, — a custom sanctioned by the tradition of 
the Pdndavas. See Wilks I, p. 35 ; Thurston’s Gastes and Tribes ; Madura Oaz,, etc. Madr. Manu. I, 282. 

88 (7/. the various chronicles of the Appendix. 

89 Nelson, p. 81 ; the Polygar Memoirs, etc. 

90 See Madu. Qazr, and Thurston’s Gastea. Excommunication was the punishment for immorality out 
side caste. A mud image of the offender was made and thrown away outsido the village as a sign of 
social death. 
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The Reddis, 


IText to the Tottiyans, the Reddis“^ were the most prominent Telugu colonists. But the 
Heddis came without their women; and on account of their marrying Tamil women, they 
became very much denationalised. They are in consequence an almost different 
community from the Reddis of the North. They occupied chiefly the region covered by the 
modem Trichinopoly district, and also parts of Coimbatore and Salem. It seems probable 
that they immigrated in two different waves. One of them married the women of the 
lower classes called Pongalas, and so came to be knoAvn as Pongala Reddis, while the other 
married dancing girls and came to be known as Panta Reddis. Next to the Vejlalas in 
social rank, they considered themselves superior to all the other Tamil castes. They are a 
physically fine class, industrious and well behaved. Their chief occupation has been 
agriculture. Owing to some special social reason they were very friendly to the Chakkiliyans, 
who were allowed to take part in their marriage negotiations, accompanied their 
women on journeys, and had the right of receiving alms from them. The Reddis were only 
partially open to Brahmanical influence. They wore the sacred thread, for example ; but 
this they did only at funerals. They did not allow their widows to marry again; but 
iheir ideas of chastity were very loose, except m the case of maids and widows. They had, 
again, for their deities, Yellamma, Rengaiyamman, Polayamman, and other such 
non-Brahmanical creations, for propitiating whom they indulged in certain very gruesome 
rites. 

The Teluguised Saurashtras. 


In a survey of the tribal migrations in South India during the Vijayanagar rule the 
important industrial community of the Teluguised Saurashtras, the clothiei's and 
master-crafts-men of the Peninsula, cannot be ignored. Centuries back the original habita- 
tion of this people had been, as iheir spoken language Patnuli or Khatri shews, in Gujarat, 
or Saurashtra. About the 5th Cent.^s A.D. they, in response to the invitation of Emperor 
JCumara Gupta, the son of the famous Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, immigrated to 
Malwa to practise there their art of silk-weaving. For centuries they stayed there. The 
Musalmfln invasion then deprived them of their royal patrons and induced them to cross 
theVindhyas. In the kingdom of D^vagiri they found welcome, but the Musalman 
Nemesis came there also, and the emigrants had to seek protection further South. The 
Empire of Vijayanagar had just then been formed and begun to attract to its magnificent 
■capital everything that was grand and good in Indian religion, art, industry, and skill. The 
Saurashtras evidently found themselves a highly patronised community there. Nor is it 
surprising that they experienced such hospitality. The splendour of the imperial court, 
the gigantic establishment of the imperial harem, the royal practice of in a, king presents to 
favourites and officers in gorgeous robes, and the love of luxury common in those days, 
contributed to the enormous increase in the demand for silk clothes ; and the Saurashtras,* 
assured of easy livelihood and substantial recompense, perfected their skill, and anficfinA 
the emperors and the nobles. The period of the Saurashtras’ stay in Vijayanagar, in 
•consequence, was a period of unusual prosperity to them. It was evidently during this 
period that they enlarged their Khatri vocabulary by the addition of a large number of 

91 The or l^pus were the landlords and agricnltvirists of the Telugu country. For their 


Mandasor insc. of 473-4, 
the coxmnuuity. 


See Madu. Qom, p. 110, which beautifully summarises the history of 
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Telugu and Canarese words, and at the same time imbibed the customs and habits of the 
Telugus. With the advance of time, the Saurashtras, thanks to the close political 
relationship which, as we have seen, existed between Vijayanagar and the South Indian 
kingdoms, migrated, in large numbers, to the basins of the Kaveri and the Vaigai. Wherever 
there was a chiefdom or a viceroyalty, wherever there was likely to be a demand for fine 
robes*^’^ and garments, wherever there as the surety of royal patronage, they settled. The 
Chela and Pandya kingdoms, the Kongu and Mysore regions, became in this way centres of 
industrial activity, and the silk and laced cloths of Madura especially became famous 
throughout the world. 

Other Telugu Communities. 

It is not possible to go into the history of the other Telugu communities who occupied 
the various parts of the South. It is plain that a number of Telugu Brahmans both of the 
Vaidika and the Niyogi classes, must have come to the South in the wake of the immigrating 
Polygars. Then again there were professional castes like the Uralis or Uppiliyans,o^ the 
traditional manufacturers of salt and salt-petre; the Kavarais, many of whom were sellers 
and manufacturers of bangles ; Telugu spinners, dyers and painters; the Seniyans or 
Telugu weavers; Telugu barbers, leather workers, washermen; the fickle but industrious 
0 UJans, whose services in tank-digging and earth-working has made them highly useful in an 
age of utilitarian public works; the Dombans or jugglers ; and lastly beggars attached to the 
superior castes. All these had generally their caste heads ; and there were caste assemblies, 
which met at need and enquired into social complaints and grievances. These caste-assem- 
blies^-' freed the State largely from the necessity of administering justice as between persons 
of the same caste. Oases involving different castes or communities, however, came before 
the king for decision. As a matter of fact, each caste had its own self-government; and as 
each caste generally colonized in a separate village, caste government came to be more or 
less identical with village self-government, 

Canarese Immigrants. 


It has been already pointed out that the Telugus were not the only northerners who 
migrated to the South in this age. Side by side with them there came large numbers of 
Canarese, of all grades and professions of life. They were of course not so numerous as the 
Telugus, nor so influential, but they were none the less conspicuous in the northernising of 
the South. The districts of Coimbatore and Salem, in particular, the hilly regions which 
divided the kingdom of the Paciclyans from Travancore, became the scenes of their colonisa- 
tion, The vast majority of them were known by the caste title of Kappiliyans, while 
others were known as Anuppans. A number of traditions exigt in connection with their 
migrations. The K^ppiliyan tradition regarding their migration to this district is similar 
to that current among Tottiyans (whom they resemble in several of their customs), the 
story being that the caste was oppressed by the Musahnans of the north, fled across the 
Tungabadra and was saved by two pongu trees bridging an unfordable stream which 
blocked their escape. They traveUed, say the legends, through Mysore to Conjeeveram, 


93 The Saurashtras were so indispensable in silk-weaving that even Haidar Ali estabUshed a colony 

of them in Mysore and gave them special facilities. , . , . , - 

94 The habits and customs of all these can be fully understood from Thurston s Gastes, which is based 

on all the information it is possible to get. . m 

95 Nelson points out, for example, that pamUyaiB or juries of leading men decided civil (Lsputea 
Amnng Tottiyans. Examples may be multiplied, bat are unnecessary. 
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thence to Coimbatore and thence to this district. The stay at Conjeeveram xs always 

emphasised, and is supported by the fact that the caste has shrines dedic^ed to Ivanchi 

Varadaraia Perumal.o« The same, with slight modifications, is told of the Anuppans. 
Both the communities had a close resemblance to the Tottiyans in their customs and 
Bractices Like the latter they carried the custom of marriage between a man and his 
Lernal aunt’s daughter to an absurd extreme, thereby reducing marriage to polyandry 
within the family, while prescribing severe chastisement to the exercise of it beyond it. 
Both were non-Brahmanical in their marriage rites, or though in detail they differed from one 
another Both had very cuiious ceremonials to be done at the attaiimient of age by a girl. 
Both sanctioned the remarriage of widows, though the K^ppiliyans seem to have been 

more restrictive in their regulations in regard to this. Early in their history they seem to 

have split up into those two endogamous divisions known as DlmrmaJcaUu and Mmulcatlu, 
into which they are divided even in the present day. Both the Canarese and the 
Tottiyans, again, worshipped satis, and observed festivals in their honoui-. The Kilppiliyans 
however were not inclined to ancestor-worship to the same extent to which the Tottiyans 
were. Both were indifferent to the burial or burning of the dead. Both, again, had “ an 
orcranisation mind,” that is, had pancMyaU which settled all matters concerning them, the J ati 
Kavundan or Peria Dauakkaran of the Canarese corresponding to the Mettu Naiken of the 
Telugus. Like the Tottiyan Polygars, the Kavundan chiefs of Kombai, Devarain and the 
adjoining Palayams had a number of parivarams or followers, who formed a distinct 
caste and closely imitated them in their customs and rites 


The rise of Caste jealousies. 

The advent of the Vadugas into the Tamil lands was necessarily productive of 
occasional caste quarrels and popular disunions. There had been enough bickerings among 
the indigenous communities of the land, as between the Maravas and Kallas for example, 
the Vellalas and Pallis, the Pariahs and Pallas, and so on. There had been enough social 
unrest caused by the right and left hand disputes; »» and the range of those disputes was 
increased by the northerners. Proud and unscrupulous, the new colonists looked on the 
Tamils as a conquered race, while the Tamils, sullen and repentant, attributed their fall to 
want of organization and not of valour, and hated their late adversaries and present rulers. 
The hatred between the Marava and Tottiya especially was inexhaustible, and conflicts 
between their chiefs in regard to their relative status seem to have been frequent. The 
Polygarmemoirs tell us of such squabbles, and they also glaringly illustrate the national 
solidarity of each community in opposing the other. The advent of the Saur^shtras, again, 
was followed by certain social disputes between them and the Brahmans, which have not 
died even now. The great ambition of the Saurashtras was to get themselves recognised as 
Brahmans.!®® Claiming to be the descendants of a sage named Tantravardhana, — literally 
one who improves threads, they adopted the titles of Aiyar, AiyangSr, Acharya, 'S^stri, etc., 


M MadM. Oaz. p. 108. 

^ For a comparisoD of the rites and ceieimoiues, see hi. dt. and Thurston. 

S8 Among other Canarese tribes who immigrated to the Kongu country may be mentioned the Tore- 
yas. See Thurston and Salem Manual. 

' 99 The literature on this subject is fairly voluminous, but it would be out of place to enter into the 
various theories which have been suggested in regard to them. See Madr, Manu. I, p. 69 ; Taylor’s Beds- 
cotoi, m. 

100 That is why they now object to being called Patnhlkflrans, which name, they say, belongs onhr to- 
the SIniyas, Eaik&ias and other Tow caste ’ weavers. 
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to the indignation of the Tamil Brahmans. Taunted with the fact that their non-Brahmamcal 
occupation was an incontrovertible proof of their non-Brahmanical birth, they skiKuUy 
gave currency to plausible legends which shewed that their occupation was a pure 
accident, was the result of a misfortune and not a symbol of their social status. They had 
a curse to that effect, they said, during their stay at Devagiri. Here, they say, they had 
occupied a number of streets on condition that they were to supply a number of silk cloths 
overy year for the Dipavali festival to the goddess Lakshmx of the place ; but the failure to 
do so on one occasion induced divine anger and the consequent decree that they ought not to 
be regarded as Brahmans. Another version, as given in the Slcanda Pur ana, attributes 
their social degradation to the indignation of sage Durvasas, whose request to them to bear 
the cost of a temple they unwisely ignored. A third version says that once Indra 
performed a sacrifice in Saurashtra; that in the course of his religious observances he 
distributed monetary gifts to all Brahmans, but that the Saurashtras refused to take them 
in their unwise pride. The insulted god of the Devas thereupon cursed them to become 
poor, to be gluttons, and to swerve from Brahmanical ways of life. A fourth account 
attributes their social fall to Parasu Rama. It is said that he performed a ceremony to 
his father in Saurashtra, and invited the Brahmans of that region to it, but they refused. 
The sage therefore pronounced the decree that they should not only become poor, but 
leave their homes and wander without a settled home for centuries. More remarkable than 
these legends is the story of the SJcanda Puram,'^t]iebt the Delhi Emperor despatched one 
of his generals to bring certain Saurashtra women to his harem; that the Saurashtras 
resisted, but could hardly stand before their adversaries ; that many of the ladies then 
committed sati, or were killed by their defeated husbands or brothers; that the Musalmans 
thereupon vowed to kill every Saurashtra Brahman in the country; that a horrible massacre 
ensued, and Saurashtra blood ran like water; that most of them preferred death to 
dishonour, but that about 7, 600 of them, more fond of life than of honour, bartered their 
safety for social dignity, cast away the sacred thread, pretended to be Vai-yas and traders, 
assumed Vaisya names and titles, and ultimately left their homes in search of new and 
happier homes. The account of Musalman oppression and consequent emigration may be 
true, but it is inconsistent with the theory of ancient emigration. 

Whatever the fact was, the Saurashtras never relaxed their efforts to demonstrate 
their alleged Brahmanical origin. The obstinacy of the southern Brahmans in denying it 
and the indifference of other classes who called them Chettis, only went to increase 
their efforts to declare their social rank. And they were not quite without success. Their 
light complexion, their handsome and regular features, their orthodoxy, their charities, 
their liberality in the maintenance of temples and the conduct of festivals, their 
assumption of Brahman titles, names and customs, and above all, the state patronage under 
which they lived, enabled them to counter-balance, to a certain extent, the opposite 
tendencies engendered by their occupation, by the observance of certain curious rites which 
shewed their foreign character, and by the sturdy conservatism of their women who 
•clung, in spite of their husbands’ movements with the times, to old customs, their old 
language, and their old methods of dressing. Not infrequently the disputes between t^ 
Saurashtras and the Brahmans reached an unpleasant crisis, and the State had to intervene, 
A remarkable instance of such a crisis and such an intervention occuired in the regency of 
Mangamm^l. We are informed that, in that reign, ‘^eighteen of the members of the 
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(Saurashtra) community were arrested by the governor of Madura for performing the 
Brahmanical ceremony of upaJcarma^ or renewal of the sacred thread. The queen 
convened a meeting of those learned in the ^dstras to investigate the Patnulkarans’ right 
to perform such ceremonies. This declared in favour of the defendants; and the queen 
gave them a palm leaf award accordingly, which is still preserved in Madura, From 
this time onward the caste followed “many of the customs of the southern Brahmans 
regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, and has recently taken to the adoption 
of Brahmanical titles, such as Aiyar, Acharya and Bhagavatar.3 Similar acts of state 
interference or arbitration made the conflicts between the various communities less serious 
than they would otherwise be, and before long the close proximity of the conquerors and 
the conquered, the services of the former in exploiting the country and increasing its 
resources, the growth of mutual acquaintance, the community of action and interest as 
against outsiders, and other causes contributed to greater cordiality among them; and the 
advent of the Badugas thus came to mean no other thing than an innocent complication of 
an already highly complex plethora of castes and tribes. 

{To be continued.) 


THE PAHARI LANGUAGE.i 
BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K. C. I. E. 

The word TaMn' means ^of or belonging to the mountains,’ and is specially applied to 
the groups of languages spoken in the sub-Himalayan hills extending from the Bhadrawah, 
north of the Panjab, to the eastern parts of Nepal. To its North and East various Hima- 
layan Tibeto-Burman languages are spoken. To its west there are Aryan languages connect- 
ed with Kashmiri and Western Panjabi, and to its south it has the Aryan languages of the 
Panjab and the Gangetic plain, viz in order from West to East, Panjabi, Western Hindis 
Eastern Hindi and Bihari. 

The Pahari languages fall into three main groups. In the extreme East there is Khas- 
Kura or Eastern Pahari^ commonly called Naipali, the Aryan language spoken in Nepal. 
Next, in Kumaon and Garhwai„ we have the Central Pahari languages, Kumauni and Garh- 
wali. Finally in the West we have the Western P§,hari languages spoken in Jaunsar-Bawar,. 
the Simla Hill States, Kulu, Mandi and Suket, Chamb^, and Western Kashmir. 

As no census particulars are available for Nep^l we are unable to state how many 
speakers of Eastern Pahari there are in its proper home. Many persons (especially G6rkha 
soldiers) speaking the language reside in British India. In 1891 the number counted in 
British India was 24,262, but these figures are certainly incorrect. In 1901 the number 
was 143,721. Although the Survey is throughout based on the Census figures of 1891, an 
exception will be made in the case of Eastern Pahari, and those for 1901 will be taken, as 

in this case they will more nearly represent the actual state of affairs at the time of tho 
preceding census. 


' 1- P- 2 Madu. Gaz. I, p. HI. 

1 This article is an advance issue of the Introduction to the volume of the UnovMc 
4iealing -with the Pahfiri Languages. 


Survey of India; 
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Central and Western Pahari are both spoken entirely in tracts which were subject to the 
Census operations of 1891, and these figures may be taken as being very fairly correct* 
The figures for the number of Pahan speakers in British India are therefore as follows : — 


Eastern Pahari (1901) . . , , , . ^ ^ ^ 143,721 

Central Pahari (1891) 1,107,612 

Western Pahari (1891J 816,181 


Total 2,067,514 

It must be borne in mind that these figures only refer to British India, and do not 
include the many speakers of Eastern Pah%i who inhabit Nepal. 

To these speakers of Western Pahari must be added the language of the Gu jurs who 
wander over the hills of Hazara, Murree, Kashmir, and Swat and its vicinity. Except in 
Kashmir and Hazara, these have never been counted. In Kashmir, in the year 1901, the 
number of speakers of Gujuri was returned at 126,849 and in Hazara, in 1891, at 83,167, and 
a mongrel form of the language, much mixed with Hindostani and Paujabi is spoken by 
226,949 Gujarsof the submontane districts of the Panjab, Gujrat, Gurdaspur, Kangia, and 
Hoshiarpur. To make a very rough guess we may therefore estimate the total number of 
Gujuri speakers at, say, 600,000, or put the total number of Pahari speakers including 
Gujuri at about 2,670,000.; 

It is a remarkable fact that, although Pahari has little connexion with the Panjabi, 
Western and Eastern Hindi, and Bihari spoken immediately to its south, it shows manifold 
traces of intimate relationship with the languages of Rajputana. In order to explain this 
fact it is necessary to consider at some length the question of the population that speaks 
it. This naturally leads to the history of the Elhasas and the Gurjaras of Sanskrit 
literature. The Sanskrit Khasa and Gurjara are represented in modern Indian tongues by 
the words Elhas, and Gujar, Gujar, or Gujur respectively. The mass of the Aryan-speaking 
population of the Himalayan tract in which Pahart is spoken belongs, in the West, to the 
Kanet and, in the East, to the Khas caste. We shall see that the Kanets themselves are 
closely connected with the Khasas, and that one of their two sub-divisions bears that name. 
The other (the Rao) sub-division, as we shall see below, 2 I believe to be of Gurjara descent. 

Sanskrit literature contains frequent^ references to a tribe whose name is usually spelt 
Khasa ( ), with variants such as Khasa ( ). Khasha ( ), and Khasira ' 

The earlier we trace notices regarding them, the further north-west we find them. 

2 See the contmuation of this article in the next number. 

® Authorities on Kan^t and Ehas : — Cunningham, Sir Alexander, — ATohcsological Survsy of India^ Vol. 
XIV, pp. 126 £f. Ibbetson, Sir Denzilj—Owi^mes 0 / (Calcutta, 1883), p. 268. Atkinson, 
E. T. — The Himalayan Districts of the North-Western Provinces of India, Vol. II (forming Vol. XI of the 
Gazetteer, North-Western Provinces), Allahabad, 1884, pp. 268-70,376-81, 439-42, etc., (see Index). Stein, 
Sic Aurel. — ^Translation of the Bdja-Tqrahgint, London, 1900, Note to i, 317, II, 430, and elsewhere (see 
Index) . Hodgson, B. H. — Origin and Classification of the MUUa/ry Tribes of N 4pdl, e/owwoZ of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal II (1833) , pp. 217 fE. Beprinted on pp. 37 ff. of Part 11 of Essa/ys on the Languages, Li» 
teraiure and Beligion ofNepS and Tibet (London, 1874). Vansittart, E., — The Tribes, Clans, and Castes of 
J owned oi the Asiatic Society of Bengal, LXIH (1894), Parti, pp. 213 Levi, Sylvain,— Le 
H4val, Paris, 1906. Vol, 1., pp. 267, ff., 261-267, 276 3. ,* Vol. II, pp. 216 ff., etc. (see Index.) 

^ E.g.Mahdbhdrata,Yl,Z7b:---Dcis'addb>KdimMb .... Dards, Kashmtifs^ and 

XhaSlras. Begarding the equation of the last named with Hha^as, cf. Wilson, Vishtpu Pwd^a H, 18<t. 
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Before citing the older authorities it may be well to recall a legend regarding a woman 
named Khasa of which the most accessible version will be found in the Vishnu Puram^ 
but which also occurs in many other similar works. The famous Kasyapa, to whom else- 
where is attributed the origin of the country of Kashmir, had numerous wives. Of these 
Kr6dhavasa was the ancestress of the cannibal Pisita&is or Pisachas and Khasa of the 
Yakshas and Rakshasas. These Yakshas were also cannibals, ^ and so were the Rakshasas. 

In Buddhist literature the Yakshas correspond to the Pisachas of Hindu legend J 
Another legend makes the Pisachas the children of Kapisa, and there was an ancient town 
called Kapisa at the southern foot of the Hindu Kush.s That the Pisachas were 
also said to be cannibals is well known, and the traditions about ancient cannibalism in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindu Kush have been described elsewhere by the present writer.^ 
Here we have a series of legends connecting the name Khasa with cannibalism practised in 
the mountains in the extreme north-west of India, and to this we may add Pliny’s remarki<> 
about the same locality, — " next the Attacori (Uttarakurus) are the nations of the Thuni 
and the Porcari ; then come the Casiri (Khasiras), an Indian people who look towards the^ 
Scythians and feed on human flesh.’ 

Numerous passages in Sanskrit literature give further indications as to the locality of 
the Khasas. The Mahabharata^'^ gives a long account of the various rarities presented to- 
Yudhishthira by the kings of the earth. Amongst them are those that rule over the 
nations that dwell near the river Sail6dli where it flows between the mountains of Meru and 

Mandara, i.e, in Western Tibet . 12 These are the Khasas the Paradas (? the- 

people beyond the Indus), the Kulindas^^ and the Tanganas.^'^ Especially interesting is it 
to note that the tribute these people brought was Tibetan gold-dust, the famous pipUika, 
or ant-gold, recorded by Herodotusi^ and many other classical writers, as being dug out of 
the earth by ants. 

In another passage^^^ the Khasas are mentioned together with the KSsmfras (Kabhmiris), 
the inhabitants of Urasa (the modern Panjab district of Hazara), the Pisachas, Kamb^jasi*^ 

5 Wilson, n, 74 ft. ' " 

^ Bhdgavata Purdna, III, xix, 21. They wanted to eat Brahmd himself ! 

^ So Kalhaca, Rdjatarafigiv^, i. 184, equates Yaksha and Pis^cha. See note on the passage in Stein’s^ 
translation. 

8 Thomas mJ,E ,A. S., 1906, p. 461. 

9 J. B. A, Sf., 1905, pp. 286 

19 XVI, 17 ; McCrindle, — Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 113. Is it possible that 
* Thuni and Foroari * represent ‘ Huna and TukhSra 

n n, 1822 fE. 12 n, 1868. (7/. Pargiter. M&rJcai^d^ya Furd'ij-a, p. 361. 

^ Vide post, 

14 The Tayyaj/ot of Ptolemy. The most northern of all the. tribes on the Ganges. They lived near 
Badrtndth. Here was the district of Tanganapura, mentioned in copper-plate grants preserved at the temple- 
of Panduk^svara near Badrin^th (Atkinson, op, cit p. 357). 

15 m, 104. 16 vn, 399. 

1 ^ According to Yaska’s Niruhta (II, i, 4), the K^mbdjas did not speak pure Sanskrit* but a dialectio- 
form of that language. As an example, he quotes the XdmbOja §avati, he goes, a verb which is not used 
in Sanskrit, Now this verb iavati, although not Sanskrit, happens to be good Eranian, and occurs in the 
Avesta, with this meaning of ‘ to go/ We therefore from this one example learn that the Kambdjas of the 
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(a tribe of the Bmdt Kush), the Daradas (or Dards) and the ?akas (Scythians), as beinr 
conquered by Krishna. ® 

In another passage Duiisdsana leads a forlorn hope consisting of Sakas,i8 K&mb6jas,i^ 
B^hlikas (inhabitants of Balkh), Yavanas (Greeks), Paradas,i8 Kulifigas (a tribe on the 
banks of the Satlajis), the Tanganas.is Ambashthas (of the (1) middle Panjlb, probably the 
Ambastai of Ptolemy),^® Pisachas, Barbarians, and mountaineers .21 Amongst them,®* 

armed with swords and pikes were Daradas,23Tangauas, as Khasas, Lampakas (now 

of the Eindd Kush),®-* and Pulindasas. 

We have already seen that the Khasas were liable to the imputation of cannibalism.- 
In another passage of the Mah&hharata, where E^na describes the Bahikas in the 8th book, 
they are again given a bad character.2« Where the six rivers, the Satadru (Satlaj), Vipasi 
(Bias),Mvati (Ravi), Chandrabhaga (Chinab), Vitastd (Jehlam), and the Sindhu (Indus) 
issue from the hills, is the region of the Aratfas, a land whose religion has been destroyed-aT 
There live the Bahikas (t':e Outsiders) who never perform sacrifices and whose religion has. 
been utterly destroyed. They eat any kind of food from filthy vessels, drink the milk of 
sheep, camels, and asses, and have many bastards. They are the ofbpring of two PisSchas 
who lived in the river Vipasa (Bias). They are without the Yeda and without knowledge. 

HindA Kuah spoke an Aryan language, which was closely connected with ancient Sanskrit, but was not 
ptu-e Sanskrit, and which included in its vocabulary words belonging to Eranian languages. We may 
further note that Yliska does not consider the K§mb 6 jas to be Aryans. He says this word is used in the- 
language of the KSinb 63 as, while only its (according to his accoimt) derivative, sava, a corpse, is used in the- 
language of the Aryas. 

Again in the same passage Yllska states that ‘ the northerners ’ use the word ddJtra to mean ‘ a sickl e *. 
Now we shall see that in Western Pahdrf and in the Pis^cha languages generally, tr continually become® 
ch or sh Thus the Sanskrit word putra, a son, becomes or push in ShinA We may expect a 
similar change to occur in regard to the word This word actually occurs in Persian in the form. 

dd$, but the only relation of it that has been noted in the Pis^cha dialects is the K&shmtri drdt^ which ia 
really the same word as ddira,with metathesis of the n 

18 See above. 

19 1, e., if they are the same as the Kalingas of Mdrh P., LVH, 37. 

20 vn, 1, 66. 

21 vn, 4818. 

22 vn, 4848. 

23 See above. 

24 Mdrh P., LVn, 40, and Pargiter's note thereon. 

25 There were two Pulindas, one in the south and another in the north. See HaU on Wilson, 
P.,Vol.n,p. 159. 

20 vni, 2032 iff. A clan of the Bahikas is the Jartikas (2034), who perhaps represent the modern 
Jatts. If they do, the passage is the oldest mention of the Jatts in Indian literature. 

27 ]v^ote that their reHgion has been destroyed. In other words they formerly followed Indo-Aryaui 
rites, but had abandoned them. They are not represented as infidels db initio. In this passage the 
Arattas are mentioned in verses 2056, 2061, 2064, 2068, 2069, 2070, 2081, 2100 and 2110. The name is 
usually interpreted as meaning ‘ a people without kings', hxA this is a doubtful explanation. 
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The Prasthalas,2s the Madras, 29 the Gandharas (a people of the north-west Panjab, 
ihe classical Gandarii), the people named Arattas, the Khavas, the Vasatis, the Smdhus 
and Sauvtras (two tribes dwelling on the Indus), are almost as despicable.39 

In the supplement to the MdhabJiaraia, known as the Harivama, we also find refer- 
ences to the Khavas, Thus it is said^i that King Sagara conquered the whole earth, and a 
list is given of certain tribes. The first two are the Khasas and the Tukharas. The latter 
were Iranian inhabitants of Balkh and Badakhshan, the Tokiaristan of Musalman writers. 

In another place,92 the Harivama tells how an army of Greeks (Yavanas) attaoked 
Krishna when he was at Mathura. In the army were Sakas (Scythians), Tukhiiras,^* 
Daradas (Dards), Paradas,®^ Tauganas,®* Khasas, Pahlavas(Parthians), and other barbarians 
(MlSchchhas) of the Himalaya. 

Many references to the Khasas occur in the Pttrdtjas, The most accessible are those in 
the VisJiriu and M^rhandeya PurdvaSj which have translations with good indexes. I shall 
rely principallv upon these, but shall also note a few others that I have collected. 

The Vishm Purd-na^^ tells the story of Khasa, the wife of Kasyapa, with her sons Yaksha 
and Rakshasaandher Pisacha stepson already given. It also tells (IV, iii) the story of 
Sagara, but does not mention the Khasas in this connexion, nor does the BMgavata Pwdna 
in the corresponding passage (IX, viii). TheVdyu Purdna, on the other hand, in telling 
the story mentions the Khasas, but coupling them with three other tribes. Of these three, 
one belongs to the north-west, and the other two to the south of India, so that we cannot 
glean from it anything decisive as to the locality of the Khasas. 

A remarkable passage in the BMgavata Purdna (H, iv, 18) gives a list of a number of 
outcast tribes, which have recovered salvation by adopting the religion of Krishna. The 
tribes belong to various parts of India, but the last four are the Abhiras,®® the Kaiikas,®® 
the Yavanas, and the Khasas (t). 1. Sakas). Here again we have the Khasas mentioned 
among nortb-westem folk. 

Again in the story of Bharata, the same Purdna tells how that monarch conquered (IX, 
XX, 29) a number of the barbarian (Mllchchha) kings, who had no Brahmans. Those were 
the kings of the Kiratas, Hunas, Yavanas, Andhras, Kankas, Khasas, and Sakas. The list 
is a mixed one, but the last three are grouped together and point to the north-west. 

28 Locality not identified. 

29 In the Panj^b, close to the Ambashthas (see above) . Their capital was B^cala, the Sagala 
of Ptolemy. In verse 2049 of the passage quoted, we have a song celebrating the luxury of Sfikala.— 
•** When shall I next sing the songs of the B^hikas in this S^ala town, after having feasted oh cow's flesh > 
and drunk strong wine ? When shall I again, dressed m fine garments, in the company of fair-complexi- 
■oned large sized women, eat much mutton, pork, beef, and the flesh of fowls, assos and camels ? They 
who eat not mutton live in vain/' So do the inhabitants, drunk with wine, sing. How can virtue be 
found among such a people 

30 At the time that the 'Batapatha BrdhmaTjd was written, the Blihlkas were not altogether outside the 
Aryan pale. It is there (I, vii. iii, 8) said that they worship Agni under the name of Bhava. 

31 784. 32 6440. 33 See above. 

3^ I, xxi. 35 On the Indus, the Abiria of Ptolemy. 

36 Kankas have not been identified, but in the list of nations who brought presents to Yudhishthira 
^already mentioned {MahdhMrataf H, 1850) they are mentioned together with the Bakas^ Tukhdras, and 
BOmas (? Romans), i. e. as coming from the north-west. 
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The MarhandSya PuranCi (LVII, 56) mentions the Khasas as a mountain (probably 
Himalayan) tribe. In three other plaees (LVHI, 7, 12 and 51) they have apparently, 
with the Sakas and other tribes, penetrated to the north-east of India. This would appear 
to show that by the time of the composition of this work the Khavas had already reached 
Nepal and Darjeeling, where they are still a numerous body.s'^ 

We may close this group of authorities by a reference to the Laws of Manu. Looking 
at the Khasas from the Brahmanical point of view, he says (X, 22) that Khasas are the 
offspring of outcast Kshatriyas, and again (X, 44), after mentioning some south Indian 
tribes he says that Kamb6jas,s8 Yavanas.ss Sakas, ss Paradas,38 Pahlavas,*® Chinas 3s> 
Kiratas,'*® Daradas®® and Khasas are those who became outcast through havmg neglected 
their religious duties,^i and, whether they speak a barbarous (MlSchchha) or Aryan language, 
are called Dasyus. Here again we see the Khasas grouped with people of the north-west. 

Two works belonging at latest to the 6th century A.D. nest claim our attention. These 
are the Bharaia Nd'ya B&sira and the BriM SamUta of Varahamihira. The former^® in the 
chapter on dialects says, ‘The Bahltki language is the native tongue of Northerner and 
Kha.%s.’ Bahliki, as we have seen above, is the language then spoken m what is now 
Balkh.*® Here again we have the Khasas referred to the north-west. 

Varahamihira mentions Khavas several times. Thus in one place (X, 12) he groups 
them with Kulutas (people of Kulu), Tanganas (see note^^), and Kfismiras (Kashmiris). In 
his famous chapter on Geography, he mentions them twice. In one place (XIV, 6) he puts 
them in Eastern India, and in another (XIV, 30) he puts them in the north-east. The 
latter is a mistake, for the other countries named at the same time are certainly north- 
western.4^ The mistake is a curious and unexpected one, but is there nevertheless, and 


37 Vide post, 

38 See above. . ,, 

Ss-Usoally translated ‘ Chinese,’ buti would suggest that in this and similar passages, they are the 

great Shin race, still surviving in Gilgit and the vicinity. 

At present mostly in Nepil. 


41 SoKulluka. 

« xvii, 62. BmOecAiiiahddtchydndik Khaadndih eha svadiiaidi I am 


indebted to Dr. Konow for thla 


***"*nishmtdhara, aeomparatively late Prakrit Grammarian, says that the 

Ktkaya (N. W. Panjab), NepSl, GandMra (the country round Peshawar), and Bhota (for Bh6ta, 

^ ^ . j. ♦ • cs/M-i+'h Tnflift is said bv the ancients to have been Paisachi See 

Tibet), together with certain countries in South India is saia oy tne ancie 

w vischeh GraTn/wMh der FftthTit-Sprachen, ^ 

TfliiffAn InMitiiUones Idnauoe PramUcoByV - jt , * 

(29 »d ») >» «“*. ^ ““ ^ 

-Koto. lortc«*. (»«»!<«*.). *• 

L Jehl«r. »a th, Obimb), I!™*- /f*’' 

Gilgit,seenote®9. or Chinese), Kaunmdas (see belo^, ( (aot identified).’ 

Jatasuras (?Jatts), Kunatas (see below), Khasas, Ghos to the North-West. 
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moreover VaraliaiiiiMra is not alone in this. Bhattotpala, in his commentary to the 
■ Brihatsaihhita, quotes Par.isara as saying the same thing.^s 

In the section dealing with those men who are technically known as ‘ swans, ’■i® Vara- 
hamihira says that they are a long-lived race ruling over the Khasas, SiirasSnas (Eastern 
Punjab), Gandhara (Peshawar country), and the Gangetic Doab, This passage does not 


give much help. 

Kalhana’s famous chronicle of Kashmir, the Rajatarafigint, written in the middle of 
the 12th century A.D., is full of references to the Khasas, who were a veritable thorn in 
the side of the K’a.Hhmtr rulers. Sir Aurel Stein’s translation of the work, with its excellent 
index, renders a detailed account of these allusions unnecessary. It will bo sufficient to 
give Sir Aurel Stein’s note to his translation of verse 317 of Book I. I have taken the 
liberty of altering the spelling of some of the words so as to agree with the sj’-stem adopted 
for this survey : — 

“It can be shown from a careful examination of all the passages that their (the IChasas’) 
seats were restricted to a comparatively limited region, which may be roughly described as 
comprising the valleys lying immediately to the south and west of the Pir Pantsal range, 
between the middle course of the Vitasta (or Jehlam) on the west, and KSshtavata (KishtwSr) 
on the east. 

“ In numerous passages of the Mjaiarangini we find the rulers of Rajapuri, the modem 
Eajauri, described as ‘ lords of the Khasas,’ and their troops as Khavas. Proceeding from 
Rajapuri to the east we have the valley of the Upper Ans River, now called Panjgabbar 
. . . as a habitation of Kkasas. Further to the east lies Banaiala, the modern B&mhal, 


below the pass of the same name, where the pretender Bhikshachara sought refuge in the 
castle of the ‘ Khasa-Lord’ Bhagika .... The passages viii, 177, 1,074 show that the 
whole of the valley leading from Banahal to the Chandrabh%a (Chenab), which is now 

caUed ‘BichhlSri’ and which in the chronicle bears the name of Vishalmta, was inhabited 
by Eihasas. 

" Finally we have evidence of ihe latter’s settlements in the Valley of Khasfilaya 
. . Khasalaya is certainly the Valley of Khaisi'il (marked on the map as ‘ K'g.gher ’) which 
leads from the Marbal Pass on the south-east comer of Kashmir down to Kishtwfir 

“ Turning to the west of Rajapuri, we find a Khasa from the territory of Parndtsa or 
Prunts mentioned in the person of Tuiiga, who rose from the position of a cowherd to be 


Regarding the Kaunindas or Kunindas, it may be mentioned that Cunningham {Bep. Arch. Surv. India, 
XW, 125) identiaed them with the Kanets of the Simla Hill States, whose name he wrongly spells 
^ Kunet. The change from < Kujinda to ‘ Kan6t ’ is -riolent and improbable, though not altogether 
impossible. It would be simpler to connect the Kangts with Varghamihira’s Kunatas, but here 
there are difficulties, for the tin'Kangt’is dental, not cerebral. Such changes' are, however not 
UBcommon in the ‘ Pislioha ’ languages. * 

« A similar but fuller list is also given in VarShamihira’s Som&8asm\iMt&, in which the Khasas are 
classed with Daradas, Abhis^as and Chinas. 46 j ^^yrTT 26 
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chosen Queen Didda’s aU-powerful minister. The Queen’s own father, Siiiiharaja, the ruler 
of Lohara or Loharin, is designated a Khasa, .... and his descendants, who after 
Diddil occupied the Kashmir throne, were looked upon as Khasas.— That there were Khaks 
also in the Vitasta valley below Varahamula, is proved by the reference to Viranaka as ‘ a 

seat of Elhasas’ Of this locality it has been shown . . . that it was 

situated in the ancient Dwaravaii, the present Dwarbidi, a portion of the Vitasta valley 
between Kathai and MuzaffarabM. 

“ The position here indicated makes it highly probable that the Khasas are identical 
with the modem KhaJcha tribe, to which most of the petty hill-chiefs and gentry in th® 
Vitasta valley below Kashmir belong. The name KJiakha (Pahayi; in Kashmiri sing. 
Khokhu, plur. Khakhi) is the direct derivation of Khaia, Sanskrit s being pronounced since 
early times in the Panjab and the neighbouring hill-tracts as kh or h (compare Kashmiri 
A< Sanscrit .?). 

“ The Khakha chiefs of the Vitasta valley retained their semi-independent position until 
Sikh times, and, along with their neighbours of the Bomba clan, have ever proved 
troublesome neighbours for Kashmir.” 

We have already noted that another name for the Khasas was Khasiras. The name 
Kasmira (Kashmir) is by popular tradition associated with the famous legendary saint 
Kasyapa, but it has been suggested, with considerable reason, that Khasa and Khasira are 
more probable etymologies. At the present day, the Kashmiri word for ‘ Kashmir’ is 
‘ kasMr,’ a -word which is strongly reminiscent of Khasira.'^'i^ 

Turning now to see what information we can gain from classical writers, we may again 
refer to Pliny’s mention of the cannibal Casiri, who, from the position assigned to them, 
must be the same as the Eihasiras. Atkinson in the work mentioned in the list of authorities 
gives an extract from Pliny’s account of India (p. 364.) In this are mentioned the Cesi, 
a mountain race between the Indus and the Jamna, who are evidently the Khasas. Atkinson 
{1. c.) quotes Ptolemy’s Achasia regie as indicating the same locality, and this word not 
impossibly also represents ‘ Khasa’. Perhaps more certain identifications from Ptolemy are 
the Kdcrioj Mountains and the oormtry of Kao-ta.48 

In other places^s he tells us that the land of the ’OTTopoKd/5/5o< (Uttarakurus) and the city 
of 'OTTOfmKSppa lay along the Emodio and Seric mountains in the north, to the east of the 

47 The change of initial M, to his not uncommon in Pisdoha languages. Thus, the Sanskrit Mma, an 
ass, is AiW in BashgtOi K5fir, and in Shipa a language very closely connected with Kfishmiri, the root oi 
the verb meaxiing * to eat* is ha not hM. 

48 Berica VI, 15, 16, in Lassen I,A> 28. 

49 VI, 16, 2, 3, 5, 8 ; Vin, 24, 7, in Lassen I.A., 1018. 
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Kasia mountains. The latter therefore represent either the Hindu Kush or the mountains 
of Kashgar in Central Asia.^^ 

To sum up the preceding information. We gather that according to the most ancient 
Indian authorities in the extreme north-west of India, on the Hindu Kush and the moun- 
tainous tracts to the south, and in the western Panjab there was a group of tribes, one of 
which was called Khasa, which were looked upon as Kshatriyas of Aryan origin. These 
spoke a language closely allied to Sanskrit, but with a vocabulary partly agreeing with that 
of the Eranian Avesta. They were considered to have lost their claim to consideration as 
Aryans, and to have become Mlechchhas, or barbarians, owing to their non-observance of the 
rules for eating and drinking observed by the Sanskritic peoples of India. These Khasas 
were a warlike tribe, and were well known to classical writers, who noted, as their special 
home, the Indian Caucasus of Pliny. They had relations with Western Tibet, and carried 
the gold dust found in that country into India. 

It is probable that they once occupied an important position in Central Asia, and that 
countries, places and rivers, such as Kashmir. Kashgar in Central Asia, and the Kashgar of 
Chitral were named after them. They were closely connected with the group of tribes 
nicknamed ‘ Pisachas’ or ‘ cannibals’ by Indian writers, and before the sixth century they were 
stated to speak the same language as the people of Balkh. At the same period they had 
apparently penetrated along the southern slope of the Himalaya as far east as Nepal, and in 
the twelfth century they certainly occupied in considerable force the hills to the south, south- 
west and south-east of Kashmir, 

At the present day their descendants, and tribes who claim descent from them, occupy 
a much wider area. The Khakhas of the Jehlam valley are Khasas, and so are some of the 
Kanets of the hill-country between Kangra and Gaihwal. The Kanets are the low-caste 
cultivating class of all the Eastern Himalaya of the Panj&b and the hills at their base as far 
west as Kulu, and of the eastern portion of the Kangra district, throughout which tract they 
form a very large proportion of the total poiDulation. The country they inhabit is held or 
governed by Hill Raijputs of pre-historic ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud 
to cultivate with their own hands, and who employ the Kanets as husbandmen. Like the 
ancient Khasas, they claim to be of impure Rajput (i.e. Kshatriya) birth. They are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasia and the Rao, the distinction between whom is still suffi- 
ciently well-marked. A Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation 
prescribed for a twice-born man; the Rao that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasia wears 
the sacred thread, while the Rao does not.^^ There can thus be no doubt about the Khasia 
Kanets. 

According to Lafssen, p. 1020, the Kau-ui oprj of Ptolemy are the mountains of Kashgar, i,e. ' Khasa- 
gairi,* the mountain of the Khavas. See, however, Stein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 50 ff. The same name 
re-appears in Chitral, south of the Hindu K\ish, where the river Khdnar is also called the Khashgar. 
For further speculations on the subject the reader is referred to St. Martin, de V Acad, des Imcr. 

Sew. Etrang. I slrie vi, i, pp. 264, ff., and to Atkinson (o^?. c^^.) , p. 377. 

51 Ibbetson, op. eit., § 487. Regarding the R^os, see the next instalment of this article. 
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Further to the east, in Garhwal and Kumaon, the bulk of the poiiiilatioii is called 
Khasia, and these people are uiiiversalty admitted to be Kha%s by descent. In fact, as we 
shall see, the principal dialect of Kuinauni is known as Khasparjiya, or the speech of Klias 
cultivators. Farther east, again, in Nepal, the ruling caste is called Khas. In Nepal, 
however, the tribe is much mixed. A great number of so-called Khas are really descended 
from the intercourse between the high-caste Aryan immigrants from the plains and the 
aboriginal Tibeto-Burman population. But that there is a leaven of pure Khas descent also 
in the tribe is not denied.''^ 

In this way we see that the great mass of the Aryan-speaking population of the Lower 
Himalaya from Kashmir to Darjeeling is inhabited by tribes descended from the ancient 
Khasas of the Malidbliarata. 

(To be cominued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE TRADITIONAL DATES OF PARSI 
HISTORY. 

Prof.S. H. Hodivala, M. A., of the Jmiagadh 
College has been lately devoting considerable 
attention to the early history of the Indian Parsis, 
and read on the 25th of October last, before 
the Society for the Prosecution of Zoroastrian 
Researches” a paper on the “Traditional dates 
of Parsi History of which the following is a sum- 
mary. 

The lecturer first pointed out that chronological 
statements about certain mterestmg events in the 
early annals of the Indian Parsis many are found 
noted down at random on the margins and flyleaves 
of many manuscripts, but that very few of them are 
properly authenticated, that some of them are 
nameless, and even where the name of the wricer 
happens to bo known we are left entirely in the 
dark as to the sources of his infomation or his 
competence to form a judgment. Moreover, not 
one of them has been hitherto traced to any book 
or manuscript written before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Lastly, they exhibit among 
themselves the most bewildering diversity and the 
same event ( the first landing at Sanjdn) is placed by 
oneinV. Samvat 772, (a.d. 716) by another in V. 
Samvat 896, (a.d. 839) and by a third in V. Samvat 
961{a.d. 906). There is the same conflict as to the year 
ill which the Persian Zoroastrians were, according 
to these entries, obliged to abandon their ancestral 
homes. According to one, it was in 638 V. Samvat 


I (a.d. 582), according to another in 777 V. Samvat 
I (a.d. 721). A much later event, about which for 
j that reason, if for no other, we might suppose they 
I would be in agreement, is the subject of a similar 
i conflict. The old Fire Temple is said to have 
been brought from Bansdah to Navsitri according to 
one of these entries in 1472 V. Samvat (a.d. 1416), 
but another would place the event three years later, 
giving the actual day and month, as R6z M^hres- 
pand, Mah Shahrivar, V. Samvat 1475 (a.d. 1419 ) ; 
and not the least instructive fact about these 
rival dates is that both of them are demonstrably 
wrong. 

The most important of these statements is the one 
which makes Roz Bahman, Mah Tir, V. Samvat 772 
I (a.d. 716) the date of the first landing of the Parsi 
“pilgrim fathers’’ at Sanj§,n. That the Parsi roz 
mdh here given does not tally with the Hindu 
tithi was proved to demonstration by the late 
Mr. K. R. Gama in 1870, but the year has for all that 
been accepted by many inquirers, perhaps only for 
want of anything more satisfactory to take its place. 
The earliest authority for this entry hitherto known 
was the Kadim Tdrikh PCtrsioni Kasar a pamphlet 
on theKabis^ controversy written by Dastur Aspan- 
di^ji Kamdinji of Broach in A.i>. 1826. The lecturer 
first showed that this entry can be carried back some- 
what further, as it occurs in a manuscript of miscel- 
laneous Persian verses belonging to Ervad Manek ji 
R.IJnwalla, which is at least a hundred and fifty year 
old. There can be no doubt^that Dastur Aspandi^ji 


52 Regarding the origin of the Nepal Khas, see Hodgson and Sylvain Levi, op. cit. 
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had seen this number 772 S- somewhere and that 
he was anxious for polemical purposes to obtain 
faith and credence for the date, by making it fit in 
somehow with the then universally accepted figures 
the Kissdh-i-Sanjan It is fairly well known 
fhat according to that interesting old accoimt of 
the “ Parsi Retreat ”, the Zoroastrians lived fora 
hundred years in Kohistan, for fifteen years in Old 
Hormuz and for nineteen at Diu. Now, if the Dastur 
had followed the Kissah out and out, and added 
134 (100+154-19) to A.D. 636— the year of the first 
decisive victory of the Arabs at Kadisiya, or 
to A.D. 641, the date of fatal field of Nehavend, 
or to A.D. 651, the year of the Yazdajird’s death, 
the total would have been 770,775 or a.d. 786, but in 
no case would it have been anything like A d. 716 
( 772 V. S. ). What then was to be done ? Why to 
go back five years — take a.d. 631 the year of Y’azda- 
jird's accession as the starting point, borrow the cock 
and bull story of an astrologer having told Khusru 
Parviz of the fall of the monarchy from a Musalmdn 
annalist and adopt the inconceivably improbable 
notion that the Zoroastrians fied from their homes 
and took refuge in Kohistan forty-nine years 
before YazdajiriVs accession; a.d, (631-49)=682 +100 
+15+19=716 A.D. =772 Y. Samvat, It is needless 
to state that a date which cannot be made up 
without being bolstered up by such a supposition 
must be regarded as absolutely unhistorioal. Having 
thus disposed of the earliest date for the arrival at 
Sanjan, the Professor took in hand the latest, 
via,, 961 V. S. (a.d. 906), which is found in a 
manuscript written about a.d, 1750, The writer first 
notes that the Atash Beheram was brought to 
Navsdri in V. Samvat 1475 (a.d, 1419), and 
working backwards first on the line of the Kissah 
-i-Sanjdn and then diverging from it in two 
particular items, arrives at V. Samvat 777=(a.d, 721) 
as the year of the commencement of the Iranian 
wand&rjahrdt which is by him made to extend to 
one hundred and fifty years (including fifty spent in 
different places), instead of the Kissah's century 
passed in Kohistan, V. S. 777+50+100+16+19+300+ 
200+jf-4?=1476 V. S.=14l9 a.d. The lecturer then 
proceeded to diew the process by which these two 
new items [50 and U instead of 26) had been evolv- 
ed and traced the first to a pecuhor consiruction 
of some lines in the Kissah, and the second to a 
minor stream of tradition which m ade fourteen 
years only and not twenty-six (14fl2) dapee bet- 
ween the sack of Sanjfin and the tran^ortation of 
the fire of Bdieram to Navsari. The next thing point- 
ed out was how 777 V. Samvat, which is by others 


regarded as the traditional date of the consecration 
of the first Indian fire temple, was converted by this 
calculator into the initial year of the Kohistan per- 
egrinations. Last came the date 895 V. Samvat, 
which is put forward in a MS. copied by an Udv^da 
Dastur in 1816 a.d. It was sliown to have been 
indebted for its existence to the ingenuity of some 
arithmetician, who, thinking(as many of us also must 
do) that V. Samvat 772 (a.d. 716) was not only too 
early, but opposed to all the probabilities of the 
case, made his own calculations somewhat thus: 
A.D. 65L}-54+100+15+19 - 839 a.d. = 896 V. Samvat. 
Anquetil du Perron was toid at Surat in a.d. 1759 
that the Fire Temple was brought from Bansddh to 
Navs'Sri in V Samvat 1472 ( a.d. 1416 ), and the 
statement occurs also m a Persian poem written 
about the same time. This date is the simple result 
of 700— a round number which occurs in a much 
disputed couplet of the Kisseth — having been added 
to A.D. 716 (772 V. Samvat,) the apocryphal date of 
the landing. The other figure associated with the 
Navstiri Fire Temple 1475 V. Samvat= (a.d. 1419) can 
be shewn to have beeji made up iu two ways — one 
of which has been already indicated above. The 
other rests upon an ]jigouious oiuendation of the 
disputed line m the Kissah hy which 70 is substiiued 
for 700 ( ‘ haftdd' for ‘ ha/tsad ' ) combined with 
the two items of a fifty years cycle of wandering 
anterior to the Kohistun century, and the substitu- 
tion of fourteen for twenty -six at the end. a. d 
651+501- 1001300+200+ 70|-14'1419 a. d.= 1476 V- 
Samvat. 

The Professor summed up by sayiug that most of 
these calculations appeared to have been cos post 
foicto made up by combining a few generally accepted 
postulates with certain indetenninate items in that 
way which best brought up some preconceived 
answer. In short, he maintamed that they were 
only speculative results arrived at by persons 
anxious out of a genuine historical curiosity to 
construct, for the satisfaction of their own under- 
standings, intelligible systems of Parsi chronology, 
by arranging, altering and modifying the materials 
at their disposal according to their personal estimates 
of the probable and the improbable. 

At the same time, the Professor emphatically 
declared that tliey were honest attempts for the 
advancement of knowledge, and very much like 
those mutually contradictory and even demonstrably 
false schemes of Kifinian, Parfchian or Sfiss^ian 
chronology, which were associated with the names of 
so many Oriental and European historians. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OP MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A„ L.T., MADRAS, 

(Gontinited from page l42.) 

Religious Effects. 

S UCH were the social and political effects of the Vijayanagar conquest of South India. 

The religious effects were equally noteworthy. During the half century which elapsed 
between the Muhammadan conquest and the expulsion of Muhammadan power by Kampaua, 
Hinduism, both in its Vaishnava and 'Saiva aspects, was in a depressed and precarious 
condition. Temples were dosed or even destroyed, religious processions were disallowed, 
and forcible conversions to Muhammadani.sm were attempted and in many cases secured. The 
gods of Madura, as the chronicles point out, had to be refugees in Travancore,“ and those 
of Srirangam at Tirupati. ' The gi'cat loaders of Hinduism became scattered, and kept 
their precarious torch of light and learning burning in retired conrers, in secluded villages. 
The great Vedantacharya, for example, the apostoUc head of the Sri Vaishnava community at 
Srirrngam and one of the most profound scholars and philosophic and literary writers of the 
day, had to retire to the distant and secluded torvnlet of Satyamangalam^ and spend his 
days there in grief owing to the cessation of divine worship in the temple at 'Srirangam; 
while his rival 'Sri-Vaishnava teacher 'Sri-Saila,'i was carrying on at Alvar Tirunagari and the 
south, amidst equally depressing circumstances, the development of the more popular form 
of Vaishnavism which is adopted by the great Vaishnava sect of Tengalais. l;>aivi.-im and the 
Sm&rta7 cult had their doughty champion in Vidytiranya, and he devoted every moment 
of his life to their revival and extension; but his attention could not have been entirely 
devoted to this work. From 1336 onward, he had to employ all the versatile qualities and 
nowers of his ^^cnius in the organization and the strengthening of the great Hindu Empire 

which ho founded. There is no doubt that his chief object in establislring this power was 

the expulsion of Muhammadan rule from the south, so as to restore peace to the ^cient 
relimon of the Hindu god,s. and maintain the safety of Hinduism free from all trouble and 
distmbanco. The realisation of this object necessitated at the time the employment of 
the resources of his great genius in the firm establishment of the new Hindu kingdom and the 
organization of its army and military strength, in the construction of frontier defences, 
th: subjugation of neighbouring powers, and so on. And as these naturally couM 
not be eSected within less than the period of a generation, the Vijayanagar march o 
the valley of the Kavcri« could begin only after 1360. In the period between 1327 and 

i 360 , therefore, the religious freedom of the Hindus in the south ^ad ooinpletely gone. 

M^lma was a centre of Musalman influence rather than a stronghold of baivism, and 
frTrangam was daily subject to the vandalism of the Musalman governor and his foUowers. 
The KSyilolugu tolls us that the Muhammadan was about to destroy the great shrine, when 

3 See the and other MSS. Qumpararr^aras of the &ri-Vdshnav4s of 

4 See Yatindrapravanaprahhdva, Koyimurju, ana 

B. India. 

s See th© Vadagalai Quruparampam 

'•in « 

8 There are some authorities 
nagar generals only about 1370. See 
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the charms of a courtezan and the services of a Vaishnava Brahman, Singapiran by name, 
moderated the animosity of the conqueror and made him proceed on moderate liaes. A 
break in this comparative mildness was indeed caused by the attribution of a disease from 
which the Mleccha ” suffered to Brahmanical magic and his consequent orders to raze the 
shrine to the ground; but the importunities of his mistress and the counsels of his servant 
made him satisfied with the mutilation of various parts and works of the temple instead of 
a wholesale destruction. The progress of the disease, however, led to the destruction of the 
gigantic walls of the temple and the utilization of their materials for the construction of a 
fort at Kannanur;^ but this was discovered to be a blessing in disguise, for the Muhammadan 
governor from this time onward made his sojourn at Kannanur instead of Trichinopoly. 
The people of Sri-rangam — the remnants of a once teeming crowd — were^ in consequence of 
this, able to carry on their worship, but with their festival idol a refugee in Tirupati, their 
religious leaders scattered, and their fears alarmed by daily acts of Muhammadan vandalism, 
their worship was, in the eyes of many, a mockery, and their apparent freedom worse than 
slavery. The same was the case in every other important place in the south, and everywhere 
the people were in despair. 

It was from this despair and dislocation that Kampaiia Uc>yar and his lieutenants freed 
the people of the south. The expulsion of the Muhammadans by the year 1371 led immedi- 
ately to the revival of worship and the opening of the closed temples, both Saiva and 
Vaishiiava. The deities of Madura, say the chronicles, were brought back from their refuge 
in Travancore, Worship was performed once more with extraordinary solemnity and 
fervour ; and that nothing might be wanting to restore confidence and energy to all classes 
of men, the Brahmans contrived a great miracle significant of the pleasure of the god and 
of the perpetual regard for his faithful worshippers. Kampana was taken on an appointed 
day to witness the reopening of the great pagoda, and on his entering and approaching the 
shrine for the purpose of looking upon the face of the god, lo and behold everything was 
precisely in the same condition as when the temple was first shut up just 48 years previouslv. 
The lamp that was lighted oii that day was still burning ; and the sandalwood powder, the 
garland of flowers, and the ornaments usually placed before the idol on the morning of a 
festival day were now found to be exactly as it is usual to find them on the evening of such 
a day.”io Kampana Uc>yar was struck with this remarkable miracle. With great piety 
and reverence he made the customary offerings, endowed numerous villages to the temple, 
bestowed many jewels, and established rules and regulations for the regular performance 
and revival of worship. The same thing was done by Goppanarya in the Vaishiiava 
stronghold of Sri-rangam. He cleared it of its Musalman tyrants, brought back the 
images of Ranganathaii and Ranganayaki from Tirupati, and revived the ancient pros- 
perity and busy activity of the shrine. He further made numerous endowments to it and 
made it, by the influence of his exalted office in the growing Empire, an object of solicitude 
in the eyes of the imperial rulers. Vaishaavism in consequence began to shew from this 
time onward a new energy and vigour, a new spirit of proselytism and progress. The 


9 Kannanur is a village adjoining Samayapuram, celebrated in the Carnatic wars. 

10 Nelson s Madu. Mard. p. 82. Nelson here gives simply the translation of the MS. chronicles,— as 
will be seen from a reference to appendix I, Rev. Taylor suspects the existence of secret wickets and 
private doors known only to Brahmans. 0. H. MSS, 

11 See the various Quruparamparas, YaUndra^avanaprabhdva and, above all, the Kdvilolugu; See also 

ante, for epigraphical references. . ^ 
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scenes of religious life on the banks of the Kaveri came to be reproduced on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra, and the support of the Tamil kings and chiefs came to have its counter- 
part in the patronage of the Telugu ones. The despair of Vaishnava leaders was replaced 
by the prospect of unlimited triumph. The great Vedantaoharya came back to Srirangam, 
and resumed those soul-stirring lectures and disputations which had been the source of so 
much enthusiasm to his admirers and of so much terror and anxiety to his detractors. 
By the time of his death in 1371 he had the double satisfaction of seeing Vaishnavism safe 
from Musalman tyranny and Viiishtadvaitism from Advaitic dominance ; and when fifteen 
years later Vidyaranya breathed his last, he must have died with equal contentment at the 
bright prospects of Hinduism in general and of Advaitism in particular. 

The rise of a popular Vaishnavism or Tengalaism. 

The rescue of Hinduism from the tyranny of Muhammadanism was chiefly the work of the 
orthodox party, both of Vaishnavism and Saivism, through the agency of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. But the fruits of victory were to be realised by the people in general. The harmony 
established by the government led to a popular upheaval in religion, and there was a wide 
spread movement in the 15th and 16th centuries for the loosening of the reins of orthodoxy. 
Everywhere there was a cry against the rigidity of the caste system, against the elaboration 
of ceremonials, against exclusive adherence to Sanskrit at the expense of the vernaculars, and 
against the tendency to attach more importance to philosophy than to devotion. The people 
wanted, in other words, less philosophic and more devotional religions. They wanted less 
ceremony and more feeling in their cults, less formality and more sincerity of belief, less 
head and more heart. They wanted to see the caste system more in consonance with love of 
fellowmen, to remove that detestable social tyranny which went on in the name of religion. 
They wanted vernacular bibles in preference to Sanskrit ones. This widespread popular 
movement asserted itself both against orthodox Vaishuavismi^ and orthodox Saivism. The 
movement against orthodox Vaishnavism was called Tengala'sm. It was organized and led 
by a great leader named Manavala Mahamuni, a native of. Alvar Tirunagari and a disciple 
of Sri Saila.. About the year 1400 he proceeded^* to Srirangam and began to organize 
his party with such skill and foresight that the orthodox party of Nainar Aoh^rya,!^ the son 
and successor of Vedantaoharya, lost for ever its old prestige and following. The work of 
Manaval.a Mahamuni was carried on by his successors in the eight Matts^s he established for 
the purpose, and though the orthodox party was revived and strengthened by the celebrated 

12 Itx N. India the popular movement was carried on by the RamSnandas, the Kabir Panthins, the 
VallabhUcharyas, the Chaitanyas, the followers of Ndnak, the Dildu Panthins, the MlrH BMs, etc. All 
these belonged to the 15th and 16th centuries. See Monier Williams’ Hinduism 141-148. For Chaitanya’s 
influence in the south and the rise of the S§t^nis, see Madr^ Manu, p. 73, 86 and 90. 

13 The classical biography of him is called Yatlndrajprav ^n’iprahhdvum, of which there are two editions. 
Manavala is considered by the Tengalais to be the incarnation of Ramanuja. He died about 1450 A. B. 
He is, of course, not the founder of Tengalaism, but it was he that gave it a highly sectarian colour: 
so sectarian, indeed, as to give rise to a new caste altogether. For a short description of the Tengalais see 
Madr. Manw, I, 84. Hopkin’s Religns. Ind. p, 501 and J. R. A. S., Vol. XIV. 

H Otherwise called ‘ Vaiad^chlirya. ’ He organized the worship of VM^nt^chdrya in temples, and 
it is no doubt his zeal for that greatest of orthodox writers that contributed not a little to the 
strengthening of the rival sect of Tengalaismu Varaddch^ya was born about 1320 and died about 1416. 
His disciple known as Kadimbi Nainar was the preceptor (in the Bhdshyas) of Manavala Mahamuni. See 
the Vadag, Ourup,, 1913 edn. 168-180. For a comparison of the Tengalai and Vadagalai doctrines see 
Mysore Census Report 1891 ; Brahmuvddin, 1912 ; Madr» Mmu, I, p. 85 and 89-90. J. R. A. S., 1911. 

15 The heads of these were called the Ashin-dig-gajas. The most important of them was the jeer 
of V^namUmalai or N^nguneri in Tinnevelly District. 
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Adi Vau Satag&pa Swami of Ah6bilain,i« yet the attraction which Tengalaism possessed 
among the masses, its tactful alliance with a large number of the temple authorities and of 
the ruling princes of the day, its skiU in organization, its comparative laxity in caste matters^ 
its advocacy of the vernacular bibles, naturally made it stronger and stronger in the land; 
so that by the end of the 15th century there was perhaps an equal number of followers 
among the two sects. The princes were of course divided between the two, some professing 
Vadavalaism as the Sanskrit school came to be called, and others Tengalaism. The Emperors 
profeLdthe former, as they had for their teachers a verv orthodox Vadagalai family of 
Conieeveram known as the Tatachilryas,^ and as they were the special worshippers of the 
deity of Ah6bilam, a seat of Vadagalai influence. But the majority of the Polygai’s and 
minor chieftains seem to have been naturally attracted to the more popular religion. One 
of the MavaUvaiiais kings is actually said to have lifted up the palanquin of Manavilla 
Mahimuni. It is not improbable that many of the T6ttiya chiefs were likewise brought 
under Tengalaism,— a phenomenon which explains the profession of the Tengalai cult by 


them to-day. 


The rise of 'Saiva-lSiddhantism. 


The popular movement in Saivism or Saiva-Siddhantism as it was called, revived 
by the famous Meykai.i’ai» Deva, the author of Sivagmmbodham, the philosophic bible 
of that creed, in the 13th century, made rapid progress in this period. Moykai.c’a 
Deva had adopted the VMshiadvaitio philosophy of Ramanuja, but made giva instead 
of Vishnu the Supreme Being. His system is thus the same as Ramanuja’s system, but with 
Saiva terminology. His great achievement was to make Saivism the religion of the, 
masses as distinct from the religion of the higher castes as formulated by Sankaracharya, 
Vidyaraiiya and other Advaitins. Meykanda’s work was continued by a number of saints, 
chiefly non-Brahman. The famous i'attiragiriyar,2» the fanatical Siva Vdkya, the reformed 

I'J He lived in the latter part of the 15t i and the earlier part of the 16th century. Ho was the disciple 
of Gatika atam Ammai. who was the disciple of VaradAcharya. the son anti successor of Vi'dlntriclirnya. 
He established his celebrated Matt at AhSbilam, the god of which place, Narosimha Porumfi;, was his 
tutelary deity Many miracles are attributed to Satagopa Soo Sats mpr dC\y t Uukldvili for au account 
of his life and his sucoeBSors in the Ah6bila Matt. Adi Van Satagopa'a disciple was TholajipAchurya, the 
author of Bainakafa and the preceptor of the Vijayanagar Emperor. (See insc, rogarfling 

Kamallpuram tank near Hampi), Even non-Brahmans were converted by Satagopa, and many of the 
princes and Polygars who came to the south were devotees of AhObila Narasingaperumill. That is why 
the Tottiyans built temples to him wherever they settled. 

17 A number of epigraphical references prove tliis. See section II, unle. 

18 See the Yat\ndra%^mmria^TahMva. 

19 The date of Meykanfla Deva has long been one of doubt and controversy. Prof. Seshagiri Stlstri 
savs he was the disciple'of Pai'anjCtimunivar, the author of Tiruviltyddtil Purdnam, who, he says, lived 
about 1550 in the court of Ati Vira Rama Pandya. (See his jRep, Sans. Tam. MSS. 1890-7, p. 52 
and 56 ) The author of the Madus Manual also thmks that the Siddhar School was after Ativtra RPima 
Pandva ; but he assigns Ativira Rama to the 11th century, about 1040 A. D. (See Vol. I, p. 57 and 120.) 
Mr.’ dopmatha Raohas given epigraphical and other arguments to shew that he lived about 1230 A, D. 

Bemew, 1904). i 

« Cover attributes Pattiragiriyar to the 10th century (See hia 158). Anavara- 

tavinayakam Piilai in his edition of Pattirattu PiJai’s works ( 1907) says that as Pa p, attu Pillai refers 
to Varaguna in the 9th century and as some of his works are referred to by Nambi^.ndir Nambi in the 
nth century, Pattinattu Pillai must have lived in the 10th century, and so also Pattiragiriyar his 
disciple. From the fact that many of Pattinattu Pillai's works are not referred to in the Uth tirumurai 
and from his style, the majority of the scholars attribute him and his school to the 15th and IGth 
centuries, See eg. Dr. Caldwell's Dravid. Gram., p. 116. Caldwell, it should be noted, divides later Tamil 
literary history into two cycles,— the literary, wherein he includes Ativira R-ima Piinjya and the mystic, 
wherein he brings in the Sittars. The latter, he pomts out, pretend to be Saivitea, but philosophically 
nonsectaries. He attributes Swa^ndna hddham to the 16th century and the Sittars (Tirumala, Pattira- 
airiyar, Siva Vakya, etc) to the 17th century (Ibid, p. 146, and 1.88-9). For the alleged connection 
between the Siddhar school and Christianity, see Caldwell’s Dramd. Gram., 116; Barth’s Beligions of India 
p. 210 and Hopkins’ BeZigfioTWo/ India, p. 482. The Siddha movement is described in detail in the last 
chapter, 
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Pa^/binattu Pillai, the scholarly Paranjodhimunivar, and the earnest Aghora Sivaoharya 
and Sivagrayogin are typical examples. They all declared a crusade against Brahmanical 
superiority. They condemned idol-worshii), and held that religion ought to be a thing of 
feeling and not observance. They looked with abhorrence on the narrow view of limitation 
on which the worship of God in the form of an image was based. Those who really know 
where the shepherd of the world lives, will never raise their hands to any visible shrine/*’ nor 
^'Are the gods of man's making helpful in the matter of salvation Can these artificial gods, 
Siva Vakyar asks, who owe their existence or non-existence, their elevation or neglect 
to the piety or caprice of men ; can these, made and unmade, baked and unbaked 
move of themselves? Can they free themselves when bound? What is the use of decking 
stones with flowers? What true religion is there in the" ringing of bells, the performance of set 
obeisances, the going around fanes, the floating of incense, the ofierings of things axranged as 
if in a market? Siva Vakya ridiculed even the yocjin and his 96 rules of procedure. He ridiculed 
those who believed that the carriage of linga on the neck was true piety. He had no faith 
in self -mortification or m the efficacy of mantras. He held that pilgrimage was of no use. “ Can 
a bath in the Ganges turn black into white?*' he asks. The transformation of a sinner into a 
saint is not possible by that process. ‘‘ Shun illusions, repress the senses, then the sacred 
waves of Ka^i will, he says, swell within your own breast.’' In short, totSiva Vakya, his own 
thoughts are the flowers and ashes to be ofiered to the Lord, his own breath is the linga, 
his senses are the incense, and his soul the light, and his God i- not the artificial image in the 
temple, but a wholly spiritual object, — ^Hhe original, the endless, whom no mind understands 
He is not Vishnu, nor Brahma, nor Siva. In the beyond is He, neither black nor white, nor 
great nor little, nor male nor female, — but stands far, far, and far beyond all beings’ 
utmost pale. ” Pattiragiriyar was less fighting and more pathetic in his appeal. He 
prays to his Lord to bend his mind like a bow, to bind his senses to it as strings and impel 
the arrows of his thoughts to Him alone. He asks: when will the senses be annihilated, 
when will his pride be subdued, and when will his tired being be steeped in sleepless sleep ?” 

When, he asks again and again, will he cleave through birth’s illusions and attain the last 
spiritual state, the acme of spiritual perfection from which there is no return? When will 
he be freed from the opium-like things of the world for the nectar-like things of God ?” He 
finds all written wisdom useless as a guide to the identification with the divinity. He 
cannot find, inspite of immense poring into it, truth therein. He therefore yearns for the 
time when he can burn the 'Stistras, deem the Vedas lies, and exploring the mystery, 
reach bliss, when the soul, suffering like a fish in a net will get freedom and haj)piness, when 
the carnal lusts will end, and I with eyelids dropped, to heaven ascend and with 
God’s Being my own being blend." The wailings of Pa^/inattu Pillai were even more 
pathetic. No man had a truer idea of the illusion of earthly happiness, and a better 
capacity to weave fine ideas into fine patterns of thought," though sometimes, in the 
opinion of Mr. Caldwell his productions are more “ melodious verbiage than striking 
thought."2i When speaking of idol-worship, for example, he points out how God’s 
presence is found not in stone or copper, chiselled or furbished by tamarind, but in sjoeech, 
in the Vedas, darkness, heavens, the hearts of ascetics and the loving mind.’’ Idols, he 
vowed never to adore. Equally vehement is his hatred of earthly life and career. ^‘What 

21 Ind, Ant. I. p. 198. Dr. L. D. Barnett is of opinion that the Southern school of Saiva SMdhantism 
had ia reaiity its origin in the north. For a detailed oonsideraLxon of the qu3Stioa. R, A. 6 • J, 1910 ; 
Siddhdntadipikaf, June 1910. For a few examples of the writings of Fatiiiattu Px.lai and others see 
Gover's Folksongs, 
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is there in the body, he asks in one place, that men should love and cherish it so much ? It 
is a property claimed by various agents,— by fire, by worms, by the earth, by kites, jackals 
and curs. Its ingredients, moreover, are nasty and of bad odour. To love it, therefore, 
is the greatest of anomalies, of inexplicable inconsistencies. As is the body, so is every 
other thing of man. His habitation, his fame, his women, his children, his beauty, his 
wealth, nothing abides. The moment he is dead, he is, to his mother, an object of con- 
tempt. To his sons, “ who encircle the ]pyre and “ fall the wonted pots, his memory is more 
a burden than a pleasure.” “There is no love, therefore, concludes Patiinattu Pillai, as the 
love of God. It is the most enduring, eternal and pleasure giving. " It is the sole support 
of his life. Vows and austerities, Vedas and Puraiias, offerings and prayers, sandals and 
ashes, mantras and mortifications, all these are, in his opinion, “ nothing but Godward 
perfidy /'22 it is the love of the Lord that is everything. 

The Policy of Vijayanagar. 

With tender solicitude the Vijayanagar sovereigns fostered ail these various 
aspects of religious activity. Their attitude towards the two great religions of Hinduism 
was one of inexhaustible generosity and boundless encouragement. And they showed it 
in various ways. They first built temples and towers, walls and man!a2)as, and constructed 
cars and vehicles. They organized festivals at state expense. They reared gardens 
of useful trees. They made numerous endowments of land. On all sacred occasions, 
on days of eclipses, on the anniversary days of the deaths of royal personages, 
they made various gifts to temples in the form of lamps, cows, gold, etc. They interfered 
in the management of the temples and looked after their proper maintenance.^JJ They 
even remitted revenues amounting to thousands of vardhas on behalf of temples. Nowhere 
else in the world’s history do we find such a close alliance between the state and the 
church, such a hearty co-operation between temporal and spiritual leaders. True, 
Vijayanagar was pursuing no new policy. The idea of the close connection between 
royalty and religion is as old as Indian history ; nevertheless the policy of Vijaya- 
nagar seems to have been singularly liberal and broadminded. The Emperors seem 
to have extended their patronage not only to sects of Hinduism. Their range of patronage 
knew no bounds, knew no petty partialities. A remarkable iDroclamation of Deva Raya 
in the 14th century declares the unity of the Jain and Vaishnava religions, and the 
consequent necessity on the part of the adherents of the two religions to abstain from 
conflicts^^ Examples of endowments even to mosques are not wanting and prove the 
nobility of a power, which valued harmony above everything else among the various 
peoples and creeds of Empire. 

The services of Vijayanagar to art and industries, to literature and culture were 
equally great, but space forbids an attempt to dwell on them. Nor is it my province to do 
so. The foregoing survey of the social, political and religious effects will suffice to point 
out the atmosphere in which the Naik Raj was established, the policy which it inherited, 
and the problems it had to solve: The other effects— on art, on painting and sculpture, on 
architecture and literature— will be incidentally illustrated in the course of this treatise. 
With these remarks we shall proceed to consider the circumstances under which the Naik 
dynasty was founded in Madura. 

22 Ind, Ant, I. p. 197-204. 

22 See the Kdyilo'vgu for examples of such interference. 

24 Ind, Ant,, Vol. XIV. 233-5. 
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THE PAHARI LANGUAGE. 

BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K. 0. 1. E. 

(Continued from page 151 A 

While Sanskrit literatures^ commencing with the MdhdbMrata contains many references 
to the Khasas, until (juite late times it is silent about the Gurjaras. They are not mentioned 
in the MaJiabharata or in the Vishnu^ Bhagamta^ or Mdrkanieya Burma, In fact the earliest 
known reference to them occurs in the ISriharshacharita^ a work of the early part of the 7th 
century of our era. 

According to the most modern theory, which has not yet been seriously disputed, but 
which has nevertheless not been accepted by all scholars, the Gurjaras entered India, together 
with the Huaas and other marauding tribes, about the sixth century A,D. They rapidly 
rose to great power, and founded the Rajput tribes of Rajputana,®'* The Gurjaras were in 
the main a pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. When the tribe rose to 
power in India, the latter were treated by the Brahmans as equivalent to Kshatriyas and 
were called Rajputs, and some were even admitted to equality with Brahmans themselves, 
while the bulk of the people who still followed their pastoral avocations remained as a 
subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, in modern language, Gujars, or in the 
Panjab, Gujars. 

So powerful did these Gurjaras or Gujars become that no less than four tracts of India 
received their name. In modern geography we have the Gujrat and Gujranwala districts 
of the Panjab, and the Province of Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. The Gujrat District 
is a Sub-Himalayan tract with a large proportion of Gujars. It is separated by the river 
Chinab from the Gujranwala District, in which Gujars are more few. In the Province of 
Gujarat there are now no members of the Gujar caste, as a caste, but, as we shall see later 
on, there is evidence that Giijars have become absorbed into the general population, and 
have been distributed amongst various occupational castes. In addition to these three tracts 
Al-Biruni (A.D. 971-1039) mentions a Guzarat situated somewhere in Northern Rajputana.^* 

In ancient times, the Gurjara kingdom of the PanjS,b comprised territory on both sides 
of the Chinab, more or less accurately corresponding with the existing Districts of Gujrat 
and Gujr&nwala. It was conquered temporarily by Sahkaravarman of Kashmir in the 9th 
century.^c The powerful Gurjara kingdom in South-Western R&jputana, as described by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century, had its capital at Bhinmal or 
Srimal, to the North-West of Mount Abu, now in the Jodhpur State, and comprised a 
considerable amount of territory at present reckoned to be part of Gujarat, the modem 
frontier between that Province and Raj putana being purely artificial. In addition to this 
kingdom of Bhinmal, a southern and smaller Gurjara kingdom existed in what is now 
Gujarat from A.D. 589 to 735, Its capital was probably at or near Bharfich, Between 
these two Gurjara States intervened the kingdom of the princes of Valabhi, and these princes 
also seem to have -belonged either to the Gurjaras or to a closely allied tribe.57 

53 Authorities on the connexion of Rdjpiits and Gurjaras or Giijara 

Xod, J.,— Annate and Antiquities of Bajaat'han, London, 1829-32. Introduction. Elliot, Sir H. M., 
K.OB.f'-Mmms on the History, Folklore and DistrihiUim of theEacesof theNorth-Wesiem Provinces of 
India. Edited, etc , by John Beames. London, 1859. I, 99 ff., etc., (see Index) . Ibbetson, Sir Denzil, 
’-Outlmes of Panjdh Ethnography. Calcutta, 1883, pp. 262 [Jackson, A.M.T.],—te6«<eer of 
the Bombay Presidency, VoL I, Pt. I., App, HE. (by A. M. T. J.), Account of Bhinmi.!, esp. pp. 463 fE. 
Smith, Vincent A. — T^e Qu/rjaras of Rajpuiana andKanauj, J. R. A. S., 1909, pp. 63 fE. Bhandarkar, D. R. 

— Foreign elements in the Hindu Population. Indian Antiquary, XIL. (1911), pp. 7 fE. esp. pp. 21 fE. 

54 See Mir. V. Smith's note below. 

55 India (Saohau’s translation, I, 202) . Mr. Bhandarkar (l.o., p. 21) locates in the north-eastern ipart 
of the Jaipur territory and the south of the Alwar State. The Gujurt dialect spoken in the hills oi the 
North West Frontier Province is closely connected with the M^w^lti spoken in Alwar at the present day. 

On the other hand, as stated in a private communication, Mr. Vincent Smith considers that it must have 
been at or near Ajmer, about 180 miles to the North-East of the old capital Bhinmilj 

58 RAjotararigini, v. 143-150, and Stem’s trandation, I, 99. 

5f Bombay Gazetteer (1896), Vol. I, Part I, pp. 3, 4, 
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The Gurjaras who established the kingdoms at BhinmUI and Bhar6ch probably came 
from the West, as Mr. Bhandarkar suggests. The founders of the Panjab Gurjara kingdom 
which existed in the 9th century presumably reached the Indian plains by a different route. 
There is no indication of any connection between the Gurjara kingdom of the Panjab and 
the two kingdoms of the widely separated Province of Gujarat. 

As may be expected, the Gujar herdsmen (as distinct from the fighting Gurjaras who 
became RAjputs) are found in greatest numbers in the north-west of India from the Indus 
to the Ganges. In the Panjab they are mainly settled in the lower ranges and submontane 
tracts, though they are spread along the Jamna in considerable numbers, Gujrat District is 
stiU theh stronghold, and here they form 13^ per cent, of the total population. In the hitcher 
mountains they are almost unknown. ^ 

In the plains tracts of the Panjab they are called ‘ Gujars’ or ‘ Guj jars’ (not Gujars), 
and they have nearly all abandoned their original language and speak the ordinary Panjabi 
of their neighbours. 

On the other hand, in the mountains to the north-west of the Panjab, i.s., throughout 

the hiU country of Murree, Jammu, Chhibhal, Hazara, in the wild territory lying to the north 

of Peshawar as far as the Swat river, and also in the hfils of Kashmir, there Itq numerous 
descendants of the Gurjaras still following their pastoral avocations. Here they are called 
‘ Gujurs’ (not ‘ Gujar’ or ‘ Gujar’) and tend cows. Closely allied to them, and speakinv the 
same language, is the tribe of Ajars who tend sheep. 

The ordinary language of the countries over which these last mentioned people roam 
is generally Pusbto or KAshmiri, though there are also spoken various Pisacha dialects of 
the Swat and neighbouring territories. In fact, in the latter tract, there are numerous tribes 
each with a Pisacha dialect of its own, but employing Pu;jljt6 as a lingua franca. The Guiurs 
are no exception to the rule. While generally able to speak the language, or the Unaua 
franca, of the country they occupy, they have a distinct language of their own called Guiuri 
varying but little from place to place, and closely connected with the M&wfrti dialert of 
Rajasthani, described on pp. U S. of Vol. IX, Pt. II of the. Survey. Of course their voca- 
b^ary is freely interlarded with words borrowed from Puibto, Kashmiri, and what not • but 

of Mowati, and closely allied to that of 

The existence of a form of Mewati or Mcwdri in the distant country of Swat is a fact 
Which has given rise to some speculation. One sept of the Gujurs of Swat is known a 
‘C^auhan, and it is known that the dominant race in Mewar belongs to the Chauhan seS 
of Rajputs. Two explanations are possible. One is that the Gujurs of this tract are immi 
grants from Mewat (or ^war) and Mewar. The other is that the Gurjarasin their advance 
mth the Hunas into India, left some of their number in the Sw^t country, who still retain 

■■ The eeipriel^ tat thelthe p»teal, Gejex gretiere Aie, ehepher* 

Orainwab speak a dmlert of Hindi, quite distinct from the Pu.bt6 and other lauffuaa^ 
spoken by their neighbours, has been long familiar to officers serving in tl,. pf 
on the North-Western Prontier.no in 1908 the Linguistic Survey made nubhf Sf 
peeta irformetioa that the gramma, ei the epeeeli of the » m more remote Sniap ortM 

® Ibbetson, OvtUnes of Punjab Ethnography (1883), p. 265. 
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Swat Valley is almost identical with that of the Rajputs of Mewat and Mewar in Rajputana, 
distant some 600 miles in a direct liiie.<5<^ In the intervening space totally difierent langua- 
ges are spoken. Why, then, do the Muhammadan Gujur herdsmen of Swat use a speech 
essentially the same as that of the aristocratic Hindu Rajputs of Mewar ? The question is 
put concerning the Gujurs of Swat, because they are the most remote tribe at present known 
to speak a tongue closely allied to the Mewati and Mewari varieties of Eastern Rajasthani. 

‘‘ But dialects, which may be described as corrupt forms of Eastern Rajasthani, extend 
along the lower hills from about the longitude of Chamba through Gaihwal and Kumaon 
into Western Nepal, so that the problem may be stated in wider terms, as : — ‘ Why do 
certain tribes of the lower Himalaya, in Swat, and also from Chamba to Western Nepal, speak 
dialects allied to Eastern Rajasthani, and especially to Mewati, although they are divided 
from Eastern Rajputana by hundreds of miles in which distinct languages are spoken V 

is not possible to give a fully satisfactory solution of the problem, but recent 
historical and archseological researches throw some light upon it. All observers are agreed 
that no distinction of race can be drawn between the Gujars or Gujurs and the Jats or 
Jatts, two castes which occupy a very prominent position in North-Western India. It is also 
agreed that several other castes in the same region, such as x\jars, Ahirs and many more, are 
racially indistinguishable from the Jatts and Gujars. The name Gujar appears in Sanskrit 
inscriptions as Gurjara, and nobody can doubt that the modern Gujars represent the anci- 
ent Gurjaras. Long ago the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson recognized the fact that in the Panjab 
it is impossible to draw distinctions in blood between Gujars and many elans of Rajputs, or, 
in other words, local enquiry proves that persons now known as Rajputs may be descended 
from the same ancestors as are other persons known as Gujars/>i Mr. Baden Powell obser- 
ved that * there is no doubt that a great majority of the clan-names in the Panjab belong 
both to the “ R§,jput” and the “ Jat” sections. And this indicates that when the numerous 
B3,la, Indo-Scythian, Gujar and Hun a tribes settled, the leading miht ary and princely houses 
were accepted as ‘‘ Rajput,” while those who took frankly to cultivation, became “ Jat”.s 2 
Ml*. D. R. Bhandarkar has demonstrated recently that the ancestors of the Rayas of 
Udaipur (Mewar) were originally classed as Brahmaus, and were not recognised as Rajputs 
until they became established as a ruling family.^3 in fact, there is abundant evidence to 
prove that the term ‘ Rajput’ signifies an occupational group of castes, which made it their 
principal business to rule and fight. That being the traditional business of the ancient 
Kshatriyas, castes known as Rajput were treated by the Brahmans as equivalent to Ksha- 
triyas, and superior in rank and purity to castes engaged in agriculture. We may take it 
as proved that there is nothing to prevent a Rajput being descended from a Brahman, a 
Gujar, a Jatt, or in fact from a man of any decent caste. Consequently the Gujur herdsmen 
and Ajar shepherds of Swat may well be the poor relations of the BS,jput chivalry of Mewar, 
and the present divergence in social status may be the result of the difference of the 
occupations to which their respective ancestors were called by Providence. 

‘‘ If the Swat Gujurs and the Mewat and Mewar Rajputs come of one stock, it is not 


so wonderful that they should speak a language essentially one. Certainly there is no 
difficulty in believing that all the Himalayan tribes, both in Swat and east of Chamba, 
who speak forms of Rajasthani, may be largely of the same blood as the Rajputs of Eastern 
Rajputana. Of course, I do not mean that a pure race is to be found anywhere in India — 
almost every caste is of very much mixed blood. 

Linguistic Survey, Yol.lXf'BQ.vt 11 (1908), p. 323. [ In the passage quoted fromVol, IX of the 

Survey, the particular RS-jasth^nt dialect was Jaipur!. But further enquiry has shown me that M^w^t! 
and are more ahin to Grujuri than is Jaipur!. This is a matter of small importance. Jaipur lies 


between Mew^t and Mewdr.. — G. A. G.] 

^ Ibbetson, op. cit., p. 265. « N'otes on . . . the R.yput Clans (J. i?. A. 1899, p. 534J . 

63 ‘Guhilots^TJ.Proc., .4. B.,New Ser.,Vol., V. (19093, pp. 167-187); ' Atpur Inscription of 
SaktikumW, Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXIX (1910, p. 186). [So, in MahdhUrata VIII, 2076. a Bahiffca 
Brlihmana may, if he choose, become a Kshatriya.— G. A. G.] 
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Not only are the Jatts, Gujars, Ajars, etc., related in blood to the Rajputs, but we may 
also affirm with confidence, that that blood is in large measure foreign, introduced by 
swarms of immigrants who poured into India across the north-western passes for about a 
century, both before and after 500 A.D. The Gurjaras are not heard of until the sixth 
century, but from that time on they are closely associated with the Hunas (Hiius) and 
other foreign tribes, which then settled in India and were swallowed up by the octopus of 
Hinduism — tribes insensibly, but quickly, being transformed into castes. It is now certain, 
as demonstrated by epigraphical evidence, that the famous Parihar (Pratihara) Rajputs 
were originally Gurjaras or Gujars ; or, if we prefer, we may say that certain Gurjaras 
were originally Pratiharas ; and it is practically certain that the three other ' fire born’ 
Rajput clans — Pa war (Pramar), Solaiiki (Chaulukya), and Chauhan (Chaliamana) — were 
descended, like the Parihars, from ancestors belonging to a Gurjara or cognate foreign tribe. 

“ We are not able to identify the locality beyond the passes from which these ancestors 
came, nor do we know’ what tribal names they bore before they entered India, or wdiat 
language they then spoke/^4 Further, it is not possible at present to be certain concerning 
the road by which the Gurjaras, Huuas, etc., entered India. Probably they came by many 
roads. But the legend locating the origin of the fire-born clans at Mount Abu and much 
evidence of other kinds indicate that the principal settlements of the foreigners w'cre in 
Rajputana, which became the great centre of dispersion. 

‘‘ We know^ that as early as the first half of the seventh century, Bhinmal (fcjrimala) to 
the north- w^est of Mount Abu, was the capital of a kingdom ruled by Vyaghramukha Chapa. 
The Chapas were a subdivision of the Gurjaras. A coin of Vyaghramukha was found 
associated with numerous slightly earlier Huua coins of the sixth and seventh centuries on 
the Manaswal Plateau in the outer Shvalik Hills, Hoshiyarpur District, Panjab, wdiich at 
that period undoubtedly was under Huua-Gurjara rule. Early in the eighth century, Naga- 
bhata I, a Gurjara, who had then become a Hindu, established a strong monarchy at Bhin- 
mal, where Vyaghramukha had ruled a hundred yeans earlier. Nagabhata’s son, Vatsaraja, 
greatly extended the dominions of his house, defeating even the king of Eastern Bengal. 
In or about 810 A.D., Nagabhata II, son and successor of Vatsaraja, deposed the king of 
Kanauj and removed the seat of his own government to that imperial city. For more than 
a century, and especially during the reigns of Mihira-Bhoja and his son (840-908 A.D.), the 
Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom of Kanauj was the paramount power of Northern India, and 
included Surashtra (Kathiaw^ar) within its limits, as well as Karnal, now under the Govern- 
ment of the Pan jab. 

I take it that the Gurjaras and other foreign tribes settled in Rajputana, from the sixth 
century onwards adopted the local language, an early form of Rajasthani, with great rapidity. 
They brought, I imagine, few women with them, and wffien they formed- unions with Hindu 
women, they quickly learned the religion, customs, and language of their wives. I am 
inclined to believe that during the period of Gurjara rule, and especially during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, the Rajasthani language must have been carried over a wide territory 
far more extensive than that now^ occupied by it. It seems to me that the Gujurs and 
Ajars of Swat, and the similar tribes in the lower Himalayas to the east of Chamba, should 
be regarded as survivals of a much larger population which once spoke RfijasSthani, the 
language of the court and capital. For one reason or other the neighbours of those northern 
Gujurs and Aja'.s took up various languages, Pushtd, Lahnda, or whatever it might be, 
while the graziers and shepherds clung to the ancient tongue which their ancestors had 
brought from Rajputana, and which probably was spoken for a long time in much of the. 
country intervening between the hills and Mewat. If this theory be sound, the forms of the 
Himalayan Rajasthani, should be more archaic than those of modern Mswati or the other 

I have a suspicion, that they may have been Iranians, perhaps from Sist^n, but I cannot profess to 
prove that hypothesis, 
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dialects of Rajputana, Just as in Quebec French is more archaic than current Parisian.^® I 
do not see any other way of explaining the existence of the Rajasthrmi ‘outliers,’ if I may 
borrow a convenient term from the geologists. The historical indications do not favour the 
notion that the Gurjaras, etc., came via Rabul and thence moved southwards, dropping 
settlements in the Lower Himalayas; they rather suggest immigration from the west by the 
Quetta and Kandahar routes or lines of march still further south. Settlements dropped 
among the Himalayan Hills by invaders speaking a Central Asian language could not poss- 
ibly have picked up the tongue of eastern Rajputana. The ancestors of the Swdt Gujurs 
must have spoken Rajasthani and have learned it in a region where it was the mother 
tongue. The far northern extensions of that form of speech must apparently be attributed 
to the time when the Gurjara kingdom attained its greatest expansion. We know from 
inscriptions that the dominions of both Mihira-Bhoja and his son, Mahendrapala {dr, 
840-908 A. D.), included the Karnal district to the north-west of Delhi. 

“ My answer to the problem proposed at the beghming of this note, therefore, is that 
the Gujurs, etc., of the lower Himalayas, who now speak forms of Rajasthani, are in large 
measure of the same stock as many Rajput clans in Rajputana, the Panjab, and the United 
Provinces ; that their ancestors emigrated from Rajputana after they had acquired the 
Rajasthani speech ; and that the most likely time for such emigration is the ninth century, 
when the Gujara-Rajput power dominated all northern and north-western India, with its 
capital at Kanauj.®*! ” 

Turning now to the other explanation, we may premise by stating that the Gurjaras 
may possibly have entered Rajputana from two directions. They invaded the Sindh 
Valley, where they have practically disappeared as a distinct caste, the Gakkhars, 
Janjuas, and Pathans being too strong for them.®^ But their progress was not stopped, and 
they have probably entered the Gujarat Province and Western Rljputtoa by this route. 
In Gujarat they became merged into the general population, and there is now in that 
province no Gujar caste, but there are Gujar and simple Vilidis (traders), Gujar and simple 
Sutiirs (carpenters), Gajar and simple Sonars (goldsmiths), Giijar and simple Kumbhars 
(potters), and Gujar and simple Salats (masons).®® 

Gujars, as distinct from Rajputs, are strong in Eastern RajputsLna, their greatest 
numbers being in Alwar, Jaipur, Mewar, and the neighbourhood. Here they are a distinct 
and recognised class, claiming to be descended from Rajputs.®® These must have come 
along the other supposed line of advance from the north. Several Gujar-Rajput tribes, such 
as the Chalukyas, Chahamanas (ChauhS.ns), and Sindas, came to Rajputana from a moun- 
tainous country called Sapadalaksha. 

[As a matter of fact Gujurt is more archaic in its forms than its nearest congener, modern Mew^ti. 
^ee the Gujurt section below. — G. A. G.] 

66 For historical, epigraphical, and numismatic details, see V. A. Smith — 

“ The Gurjaras of B^jpuMna and Kanauj *’ {J, B. A, B., Jan., April, 1909 j; 

“ White Hun Coins from the Panjdb (Ibid*, Jan. 1907) ; 

** White Hun Coins of Vydghramukha^' (Ibid., Oct. 1907 ) ; 

“ The History of the City of Kanauj, etc.'* (Ibid., July 1908). 

D. R- Bhandarkar — 

“ Foreign elements in the Hindu Population’* (Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 7 — 37). Mr. Bhandarkar 
(p. 30) thinks that Eastern Rajasthiint is derived from Pahari Hindi ; but I do not think he can 
be right. 

67 Ibbetson, Z. c., p. 263. Mr. Vincent Smith is of opinion that the position of their principal settlement, 
that at Bhinmil, North-West of Mount AbO, indicates that the Gurjaras came from the West, across Sindh, 
and not from the North down the Indus Valley. They could have entered Sindh either vid Makr^n, as the 
Arabs did later in the end of the 7th century, or through Balhchist^n by roads further north. If they 
came from Sist^n and spoke an Eranian language, they would soon have picked up an Indian tongue. 
On this theory, the Gujars of the Panj^b would have entered that province from the south, proceeding up 
the Indus Valley^ Mr. Smith points out that the Panj^b Gurjaras probably are a later settlement. We 
hear of them first in the Kashmir chronicles in the 9th century. 

68 Bhandarkar, Z. c., p, 22. 

69 In 1901, the total number of GOjars in R^jputdna was 462,739. ^ Of these, 46,046 were enumerated 
in Alwar, 184,494 in Jaipur, and 60,574 in Mowdr. Bharatpur, adjoining Alwar, had 44,876. 
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’lyf-p lisis sliown tlisit tliis S8»pfid.8il9/ksli9j includod. tlic hill-country from 

Ohamba on the west, to Western Nep41 on the east, thus almost exactly corresponding with 
the area in which Western and Central Pahari are now spoken. Now, in this tract at the 
present day it may be said that, while there are plenty of Rajputs, there are no Gujars. The 
main population is. as we have seen, Khasa, in which the non-military Gujars must have been 
merged.^! The Sapadalaksha Gujar-Eajputs, on the other hand, have provided Mewar with 
its Chauhans. We have seen that one of the Swat Gujur septs is also called Chauhan, and 
the second of the two explanations for the presence of the Gujurs in their present seats is that 
they are not a backwash of immigration from Rajputana, but are the representatives of 
Gurjaras who were there left behind while the main body advanced and settled in Sapada- 
laksha. Instead of taking to agriculture and becoming merged in the population, they 
retained their ancestral pastoral habits and their tribal individuality.^ 2 

We have seen that there were originally many Rajputs in Sapadalaksha. In the times 
of the Musalman rule of India many more Rajputs from the plains of India took refuge 
amongst their Sapadalaksha kin and there founded dynasties which still survive. Particulars 
regarding these will be found in the Introduction to the three Pahari languages and need 
not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that it is plain that down even to the days of late 
Musalman dominion the tie between Sapadalaksha and Rajputana was never broken. And 
this, in my opinion, satisfactorily explains the fact of the close connexion between the 
Pahari languages and Rajasthani. 

We thus arrive at the following general results regarding the Aryan-speaking popu- 
lation of the Pahari tract. 

The earliest immigrants of whom we have any historical information were the Kha'as^ 
a race hailing from Central Asia and originally speaking an Aryan, but not necessarily, an 
Indo-Aryan, language. They were followed by the Gurjaras, a tribe who invaded India 
about the sixth century A. D. and occupied the same tract, then known as Sapadalaksha. 
At that time, they also spoke an Aryan, but not necessarily an Indo-Aryan, language.’'® 
Of these Gurjaras the bulk followed pastoral pursuits and became merged in and identified 
with the preceding Khasa population. Othere were fighting men, and were identified by 
the Brahmaus with Kshatriyas, In this guise they invaded Eastern Rajputana from 
Sapadalaksha, and, possibly, Western Rajputana from Sindh, and founded, as Rajputs, 
the great Rajput states of Rajputana.’ ^ 

70 1. 0 . pp. 28 f£. SapddalaJcsha becomes in modern speech sawd-ldkh, and means one hundred aad 
twenty -five thousand, a reference to the supposed number of hills in the tract. At the present day the 
yiflTTtft is confined to the ‘ Siwdlih hills. 

71 We see traces of this merging in the great KanSt caste of the Simla Hills. It has two divisions, one 
called Khasia and the other Rao (Ibbetson 1. c. p. 268) . The former represent the Khai^as, and it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Raos are Gujars who have become merged into the general 
population and have adopted a name R^o, indicating their closer connexion with the Rajputs, 

72 The writer’s personal opinion upon this disputed point is given at length near the end of this article 

(p. 166), 

73 It is possible that the Gurjaras, at the time that they first entered the hills, did not speak an Indo- 
Aryan language. We are quite ignorant on the point. But this must not be taken as suggesting that the 
languages of their descendants, the Rajpfits and the Gujurs, is not Indo-Aryan. It is now-a-days certainly 
Indo-Aryan, and belongs to the Inner-Group of these languages. 

74 It is interesting, on this point, to note that the Central Pah^y! of Kumaun and Garhw^tl of 

Eastern SapMalaksha) agree with Eastern Rdjasthdnt in having the genitive postposition k6 and the verb 
substantive derived from the aohh, while in the Western Pahdri of the Simla Hills (i.e., Western Sapddd- 
laksha) the termination of the genitive is the Western R^jasth^nt rdy while one of the verbs substantive 
(d, is) is probably of the same origin as the Western Rdjasthdnt hdl As for Gujar^itt, the genitive ends in 
nd, and the verb substantive belongs to the achh group. West of Western Pahdrt we have the Pdthwarf 
dialect of Lahnd§.„ Here also the genitive termination is no, but the verb substantive differs from that of 
Gujarittt. On the other hand Gujarati agrees with all the Lahndd dialects in one very remarkable point 
m., the formation of the future by means of a sibilant. We thus see that right along the lower Himalaya, 
from the Indus to Nepal, there are three groups of dialects agreeing in striking points with, in order 
Gujarati, Western R^jastMnt and Eastern R^jasth^nt. 
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The Khasas were, we have seen, closely connected with the tribes nicknamed Tisachas’ 
or cannibals, of North-Western India* I have elsewhere contended, and I believe proved, 
that the wild tribes of the extreme North-West, immediately to the South of the Hindu 
Kush, are modern representatives of these ancient ' Pisachas,' and I have classed the 
languages now spoken by them and also Kashmiri, as belonging to the Tisacha Group/ 
This Pisacha Group of languages possesses many marked peculiarities strange to the 
Aryan languages of the Indian Plains, and several of these are clearly observable 
in the various forms of Western and Central Pahari, — strong in the extreme west, but 
becoming weaker and weaker as we go eastwards. It is reasonable to infer that in 
this we have traces of the old language of the Khasas, whom Sanskrit tradition 
makes to be related to the Pisachas.^^ But the Pahari languages, although with this 
Khasa basis, are much more closely related to Rajasthani. This must be mainly due 
to the Gujar influence. We have seen that the Gujars occupied the country, and became 
absorbed in the general population, but at the same time they must have given it 
their language. Then there was a constant reflux of emigration on the part of the Gujar- 
Rajputs from Rajputana and the neighbouring of India. These re-immigrants 

became, as befitted their Kshatriya station, the rulers of the country and to-day most of 
the chiefs and princes of the old Sapadalaksha trace their descent from Rajputs of the plains. 
The re-immigration was increased by the oppression of the Mughul rule in India proper, and 
there are historical notices of tribe after tribe, and leader after leader, abandoning their 
established seats in Rajputana, and seeking refuge from Musalman oppression in the hills 
from which they had originally issued to conquer the Gangetic Valley. 

In Sapadalaksha proper (the hill-tract with Chamba for its western and Kumaon for 
its eastern extremity) the Khasas and the Gujars have kept themselves comparatively 
pure from admixture with the Tibeto-Burmans who overflowed from beyond the Hima- 
laya and also occupied the southern slope of the range. Here the Aryans succeeded in 
arresting their Tibeto-Burman competitors in the race for possession. On the other hand, 
in the east, in Nepal, the Tibeto-Burmans forestalled the Khasa-Gujars, and when the 
latter entered the country they found the others already in possession of the chief valleys. 
The bulk of the population of Nepal is Tibeto-Burman, and the Khas conquerors have ever 
been in a minority. The result has been a considerable racial mixture, which is well des- 
cribed by Hodgson and Professor Sylvain Levi in the works mentioned in the list of 
authorities. Most of the Khasas of Nepal are of mixed descent. Here it is unnecessary 
to do more than record the fact, and to refer the ethnologist to the works above mentioned 
for particulars., What concerns us now is the language, and that has followed the fate 
of the Khas-Gujar tribe. While still distinctly allied to Rajasthani, the Aryan language 
of Nepal presents a mixed character. Not only many words, but even special phases 
of the Grammar, such as the use of the Agent case before all tenses of the transitive verb, 
and the employment of a complete honorific conjugation, are plainly borrowed from the 
speech of the surrounding Tibeto-Burmans. These changes in the speech are increasing 
with every decade, and certain Tibeto-Burman peculiarities have come into the language 
within the memory of men alive at the present day. 

Attention will frequently be called to these Khasa traces in dealing with each language in the 
following pages. See especially the section devoted to Western Pahari. 

76 For details, see the Introductions to each of the three Pahdri Groups. 
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The question of the language spoken by the Gujurs of Sw&t is different and more 
diihcult. Two opposing theories have been given in the preceding pages, and the present 
writer will now attempt to give his own views on the subject. It must, however, be 
observed that these views are founded on imperfect materials, and are only put forward as 
what seems to him to be the best explanation till further materials become available. 

We do not know what language was spoken by the Gurjaras of Sapadalaksha. It 
has been stated that it was not necessarily Indo-Aryan. This is true merely as a con- 
fession of ignorance. We simply do not know. All that we can say is that in some 
respects (such as the use of hardo as a postposition of the genitive, the form chhaU, for the 
verb substantive, and the use of U to form the future tense) its modem descendant, Raja- 
sthani, shows points of agreement with the PisScha languages of the north-west. 

These Sapadalaksha Gurjaras came into Eastern Rajputana, and their language there 
developed into Modern RSjasthani. But as has been shown in the part of the Survey 
dealing with Rajasthani, this is not a pure language. The Gurjaras settled among a 
people speaking an Indo-Aryan language of the Inner Group akin to Western Hindi. They 
adopted this language, retaining at the same time many forms of their own speech The 
re.sult was Rajasthani, a mixed language in which, as has been shown elsewhere, the influ- 
ence of the Imier Group of Indo-Aryan languages weakens as we go westwards. In the 
north-east of RajputHna, in Alwar and Mewat, the influence of the Tnuftr Group is 
strongest. 

Now the Gujurs of Swjit speak this mixed Mewati Rajasthani, and not the language of 
the Sapadalaksha Gurjaras, whatever that was. Of this there can be no doubt. Swat 
Gujuri therefore must be a form of Mewati Rajasthani, and we cannot describe the latter 
as a form of Swat Gujml, for we know that it originally came from Sapadalaksha, not 
from Swat. 

Mr. Smith has described how the Gfijars of Rijputana can have entered the Panjab, 
and, whether the details of his theory are correct or not (and the present writer, for one, 
sees no reason for doubting them), we may take it, that the main point, — ^their entry from 
Rajputana — ^is proved. 

We are thus able to conceive the following course of events. The Mewat Gujars went 
up the Jamna Valley, and settled in the Panjab plains. There they amalgamated with the 
rest of the population and lost their distinctive language. Some of them settled in 
the submontane districts of Gujrat, Gujranwala, Kangra, and the neighbourhood. Here 
they partially retained their old language, and now speak a broken mixture of it, Pafijabi, 
and Hind6stani. The use of Hind6stanl forms in this mongrel submontane Gujarl, far 

from the River Jamna, on the banks of which Hind5stani has its proper home, is most 
suggestive. 

Finally, other Gajars, more enterprising than their fellows, went on further into the 
mountains, beyond the submontane tract, and are now-a-days represented by the Gujurs 
of Swat, ICashinfr, and the neighbourhood. 

These last wander free over the mountains of their new home, and have little inter- 
course with the other inhabitants of the locality. They have hence retained the original 
language which they brought with them from Mewat. But even here we shaU see in the 
specmens sporadic waifs picked up on their journey— stray HindostM and Pafijabi forms, 
retaiaed hke solitary flies in amber, within the body of the Gujur speech. 
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THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA. 

BY JARL CHABPENTIER, Ph, D., UPSALA. 

(Continued pom page 183.) 

Prom this point the various chronological documents ought to he considered separately, 
and I shall begin here with the Brahmanical tradition as incorporated in the Vayu Pura"a. 

According to this text the above-mentioned, Dariaka (or Harsaka)^-* after a reign of 25 
years was succeeded by Udaya (or Udaya'.va), who reigned 33 years ; after him came Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahanandin, to whom a reign of altogether 85 years is assigned. Mahanandin 
was the last king of the Saisunaga dynasty, and after him the nine Nandas, Mahapadma, etc., 
reigned during two generations altogether 100 years ; of the Mauryas, who followed the last 
Nanda, Candragupta reigned 24, Bindusara 25, and Asoka 36 years. If we now sum up the 
different reigns from Ajata'atru down to the accession of A'oka, it makes altogether 317 years; 
and if we take for granted, that Buddha died eight years after the accession of Ajata>atru, 
this would place A^oka just 309 years after theNirvaiia, which is simply impossible, for 
even if we could use the Ceylonese era, according to which Buddha died 544 b. c. this would 
correspond to 234 B. C., and we know, that A>oka had been anointed more than 12 jrears 
before a date which fell between 260 and 258 b, c. And, if we take 477 B. c. as the year of 
the Nirvaiia, the accession of Asoka would fall in 168 b. c., which is still more absurd. 

So there must be an error in the Pura "as, and I think it is rather easily detected. That 
there were two generations of Nandas, including a father and nine sons, the last of whom was 
called Mahapadma, is related not only in Brahmanical, but also in Jain and (to a certain extent) 
in Buddhist texts. Moreover, Hemacandra and other Jain authors assert expressly, that Udaya 
or Udayi was the last of the SaisunSgas. Now, it is obvious that names like Mahanandin and 
Nandivardhana have nothing in common with the 'Saiiunagas, but look suspiciously like 
Nanda, and MaMnandin may even be a sort of shortening for the fuller Mahapadma Nanda- 
ra jtt.®® From this and from the great exaggeration in years I conclude, that the Purarja has 
twice counted the reigns of the Nanda dynasty, which is quite possible, as there seems to have 
been a great confusion prevailing in matters concerning their history. Moreover, the number of 
years (100) seems very suspicious as allotted to a father and nine sons, for it would give just 
ten years to each. From these instances I venture to draw the conclusion, that MaMnandin 
and Nandivardhana originally represented the two generations of Nandas, reigning 85 years,®® 
that the 100 years attributed to the Nandas is an interpolation based on oblivion 
and misunderstanding of the real facts. If then we eliminate the 100 years of the Nandas, 
the time between the death of Buddha and the accession of A<oka would be 209 years instead 
of 309, which would place his date in 268 b. c. according to the adjusted chronology. But 
now the Buddhists, who may b ave had after all, the best information concerning A-' oka, tell us, 
that he reigned 4 years before his coronation and 37 years after it, which is fairly near the 36 

84 Inthe name is Darbhaka, Cf. MUUer, Arwient Skt. Lit. p. 296. 

65 Nandardja is mentioned twice in the inscription of Blfirayela and in E&utilijra p. 429. Nandnu 
is an evident emendation of (vide Gutschmid) for Alexandras in Justin XV, 4. I am absolutely at 
a loss to understand what Xandramaa or Aprammea, which was the nan^ of the last kii^ of Magadha 
before Candragupta according to Diodoras XVII, 93 and Curtins IX, 2, might be in Sanskrit. Savipa/iris 
seems to contain a Sanskrit cundra°or perhaps coij?a° but nothing can be made out of this, as there is no 
such name amongst the Nandas. 

68 Two generations reigning for 85 years may seem to be a rather incredible event, but it is by no 
'Y.nnr'a impfiaribla as Mr. Vlucent A. Smith has suppUed in his Early Hiato^ of India, p. 40, example from 
history illustrating the length of reigns, I need only call attention to the fact that the reigns of 
HOTry VIII and his children covered a period of no less than 94 years (1609-1603), and that Henry VIII was 
bom 112 years before the death of Elizabeth. 
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years mentioned mthePurdm. If so, we must increase the 36 by five years, which would 
bring hig accession to the throne to 273 B. c., which is nearly coincident with the date calcu* 
lated £rom the inscriptions, 276-274 b. c, 

So far concerning the Brahmanical tradition. The Jain records consist mainly in the 
versus memoriales treated of above, and the traditions incorporated in Hemacandra’s 
PariH iaparvan, but these must be considered later on, and so I pass now to the statements of 
the Buddhists, as we find them related in the Ceylonese chronicles. Here we must begin with 
the Mahdvamsa, as the statements there are at least clear, whilst the Dipavaihsa gives 
several utterly confused traditions.** ^ 

According then to the MaMvamsa II, 26 sq, and IV, 1 sq,, V. 14 sq.j Bimbisara reigned 
52 years, and was succeeded by his son and murderer Ajata-atru, who reigned 8 years before 
and 24 years after the death of Buddha, or altogether 32 years. The princes after Ajata^atru 
may have been rather faint supporters of the Buddhists religion, for the Moilidvdinsd IV, 1 sq 
calls the following a ‘ pitugMtakavama, ’ a ‘ lineage of parricides’, and tells that one after 
another succeeded to the throne by slaying his father and predecessor. They were : Udaya- 
bhaddaka, reigning 16 years, Anuruddhaka and Muada together 8 years®® and Nagadasaka 24 
years. After these monsters, of whom the last was slain by the infuriated people, a righteous 
minister, Susunaga, reigned 18 years, and was succeeded by his son, Kalasoka, whose reign 
lasted 28 years. In the eleventh year (atlte dasame vasse, IV, 8) of his reign the second council 
was convoked at Vesah, 100 years after the Nirvana of Buddha. Kalasoka was succeeded 
by his ten sons, who reigned 22 years, and these by the nine Nandas, reigning another 22 
years.®® After the dethronement of the last Nanda by CS,nakya, Candragupta reigned 
24 years. His son Bindusara reigned 28 years, and was succeeded by Asoka, who, after having 
murdered his 99 brothers, was anointed king 218 years after the Nirvana. All these dates fit 
fairly well to each other, but the ‘error’ in the* Scmantapdsddikd mentioned above shows 
undoubtedly that the tradition is not on all points to be trusted^ and we may perhaps, 
after all, not attach too much weight to the report that A^oka was anointed just 218 
years after the death of Buddha. However, there is one date, which may have been at 
least approximately known by the Buddhists, and that is the year of the second Council, 
That it took place 100 years A. B. is asserted by the G. 7. XII, 1, 1, and it does 
not matter here i£ that is not the quite correct date, or even if the Council never 

I cannot consider here the Divydvaddna, which states that Ahoka reigned 100 years after Buddha 
{pp. 368, 379 etc.) and gives on pp. 369, 430 an utterly incredible list of kings, which is in contradiction with 
an other records. According to this list the rulers of Magadha were the following ; Bimbisflra, Ajiltahatru, 
Ud4yin (Udayibhadra), Munda, Kdkavaruin, Sahdli, Tulakuci, Mahdmaccl.ala, Frasenajit, Nanda, Vindus^a, 
Asoka, Sampadi(son of Kimrila and grandson of Asoka), Vrhaspati, Vrhasena (!), Pusyadharman and 
Pusyaratha. I only point to the fact, that in this list, Candragupta is forgotten, from which its value 
may be judged. 

In the SamantapdsddiM 3213 fi. Buddhaghosa assigns to these rulers 18 years instead of 8: a very 
remarkable tradition as it is in contradiction with the total sum of years between Buddha and Asoka. This 
seems to point to a grave uncertainty in the Ceylonese tradition. 

(59 It has not been observed before, as far aslknow, that the Jain tradition has preserved a faint re- 
coUeotion of Kfilfisoka and his successors. In Up&riga 8 and 9 [nirayCvaU) it is spoken of prince Kdla and 
his 9 brothers, whom the tradition makes out to be step-brothers of Ajdtasalaru, and later on of his 10 sons, 
two of whom bear the names MaMpadma and Nmdana, This shows a certain coincidence with other 
relations of the Nandas, albeit in an utterly confused form. 
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took place/ for the main question is that the date was an important starting point in the 
Ceylonese chronology, and I am firmly convinced that the monks in Ceylon also knew from 
old traditions, that this centenary fell just after the tenth year of Kalasoka’s reign. I only 
emphasize once more the deviating statement of Buddhaghosa which must perhaps induce 
us to alter in some way the list of rulers before Kalasoka. But the events previous to his 
time do not, of course, affect the date of the great A5oka,as there was, no doubt, a clear tradi- 
tion that his abhiseJca took place 118 years after the second Council and a. b. 218. Counting 
according to the adjusted chronology, this would fix the date of the abhiseha in 260-59 
B. c., which is impossible to judge from the inscriptions. 

It is true, that Asoka always does count from the year of his abhiseha, as is clearly seen 
from all the dated inscriptions’ll ; but we have calculated above, that his coronation must 
have taken place between 272-270 b.o. This would, no doubt, imply that the death of Buddha 
happened between 490-488 b. c., a date which does not coincide with the calculations of 
General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller. But here the following point of view ought 
to be considered. 

Asoka was, according to the Buddhist reports, an unbeliever during the first part of his- 
reign, and he was converted three years after his coronation.^^ Now this is of great interest, 
as it will probably be in agreement with the statements of Asoka himself. The well-known in- 
troduction to the Rock-Ed. XIII tells us that ^a\8tava'\^aabhiBita\sade'\vanapriasa Priadmnsa 
rano ha\liga go the conquest of Kalinga must have taken place between 264-262 b. o., 

and immediately afterwards the king began to repent the slaughter and bloodshed that had 
taken place and became to a certain degree a convert. Now he further tells us, in the Sahasram 
etc., edicts, that he was during more than years a rather luke-warm lay-follower, but had 
since that time during more than a year been an energetic member of the community 
{€dhihan\i^ adhdtiydni vasdni ya hakam (updsake) no tu kho bddham pakamte husam ekam sa{m) 
vacharam sdtireketu kho sa{m)vachaT[^a']m yam mayd samghe upayite bddham ca me pakamte). 
This implies, that more than 10|-, say about 11, years had elapsed since the coronation, and 
consequently about 15 years since the accession, before he became a really faithful 
convert to Buddhism. And in the Rock-Ed. VIII he tells us that in his eleventh year he 
‘ set out for the sambodhi ’ [aydya sambodhini), which fairly corresponds to the statement 
of the Sahasram edict. If now we compare the three years after the coronation 
spoken of by the Dipavamsa and the ‘more than 2J years’ of the Sahasram edict, 
it cannot be denied that they present a striking resemblance, and I do not hesitate to 
conclude that in reality they point to the same eventj^ But this leads us further 


70 This is, of course, not my opinion, as I feel by no means convinced by the various theories adduced 
principally by R. 0. Franke to invalidate the Buddhist tradition on this point. 

71 Dates from the year 8 (conquest of Kalihga) in Rock-Ed. XIII to the year 26 (Pillar-Ed. I, IV and 
V) and 27 (PiUar-Ed. VII). 

72 IMpav. VT, 18 ; also the corrupt verse VI, 24 speaks of the conversion three years after the ahhiseka. 

73 ShchkhdugarM : Ep, Ind. 11, 462, 

7^ I have here fully made use of the very clear and convincing statements by Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
J.A. 1910, p. 607 sq. 

75 There are further proofs of coincidence between the Buddhist scriptures and the edicts which seem 
to be quite undeniable. The Dvcydvaddna, e. g, knows of the existence of religious edicts, and makes their 
number be 84,000, a phantastical exagg^ation ; but it speaks in connexion with them (pp. 419, 429 eto.> 
of the institution of the Pai 2 cat'drs^^G,which must be the same thing as the dharmaydtrdt taking place every 
fifth year according to Rock-Ed. Ill and IV. Moreover, Divydmd, p. 407 tells us ^at KundUb was sent 
by his father to TakeaslLd as governor (Hem. PaHsistap, IX, 14 sq. says to TJijayid), which certainly 
reminds us of the egression in the Ed. I of Dhai^ and Jaugada: Ujem{te) kindle and tdhhasUdie 
(KumdUy The coincidence between D'^dvad, p. 390 and the Rummindei inscription suggested by 
Jownal des Savants, 1897, p. 73 and BuUer, Ep, Ind, V., p. 6, is denied by Pisehel B. Pr. A, W, 10O3» 
p. 731, and is rather uncertain. But it is a matter of fact that the Divydvaddna tells us of Aloka's pilgri- 
mage to the holy places. 
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to the conclusion, that the Ceylonese chronicles — or rather their source the old AUhaJcathd — 
were under a certain misunderstanding, when they spoke of 218 years between the Nirvana 
and the ahJiiseha of Asoka. The 218 years did not refer originally to the ahhUelca, but to 
the completion of the conquest of Kaliiiga or to the first conversion, or to both these events. 
And it must be conceded, that for the Buddhists the conversion was of infinitely more 
importance than the abhischa, and that this may have been originally the point in the 
life of Asoka, from which they started their chronological and historical records concerning 
him. As for the conquest of Kalifjga it was probably of no importance in chronological 
calculations, but merely in connection with the conversion, and there is in my opinion 
no single trace of an era founded upon the incorporation of Kaliuga in the realm of Asoka, 
either in Kaliiiga itself or anywhere else.”^^ 

If, then, 218 years of the Ceylonese chronicles did originally refer to the conversion, 
and not to the coronation of Asoka, this event would have taken place in 259 b. c., and the final 
conversion about three years later, or 256 b. c., ?. c., if we accept the year 477 b. c. for the death 
of Buddha. But this seems to be some years too late, as the conquest of Kalii'iga must have 
been completed at latest in 262 b. o. However, we must notice two facts, which possiblv 
might bring the dates into full agreement with each other : (1) as stated above there is a dis- 
agreement between Buddhaghosa and the chronicles which may be of certain importance, and 
(2) the MaJidvama attributes to Bindusara a reign of 28 years, whilst the Brahmanical sources, 
which may be more correct here, give him only 25, or three years less. These slight differences 
taken together may involve the conclusion, that the 218 years arc in reality a little exag- 
gerated, and so I find in this no objection, but rather a confirmation, of the correctness of 
the adjusted date 477 b. o. 

The relations of the MaMvamsa, albeit in some points a little incredible, seem to be very 
clear, when we turn to the Dipavamsa, which gives us a most confused description of the 
different kings and their reigns. As far as I have been able to find a way through these entangled 
statements, there seem to be two main traditions concerning the kings of Magadha, of which 
the first is desperately confused, and the second is muddled up in a strange \vay with the 
calculations of the reigns of Ceylonese kings. To commence : two cardinal points stand out in 
the Dipavamsa, as well as in the Mahdvamsa, viz., that the second Council was held 100 years 
after Buddha, when ten years and 15 days had elapsed of the reign of A.soka, son of 
Susunaga,'^^ and that the second A^oka was anointed 218 years after Buddha. 'J's What the 
Dipavamsa supplies, in scattered notices from III, 56 ff. onwards as far as VI, 1 ff., where 
the reign of Asoka begins, is that Bimbisara reigned 52 years, Ajatasatru 8 years before 
and 24 years after the Nirvana==32 years and Udaya (-bhadda) 16 years'‘^>: but Anuruddhaka 


76 I agree with Dr. Fleet J.E.A.S. 1910, pp. 242 £f.824 ff,that the inscription of Kh^ravela does not give 
ns any right to presume the existence of a Maurya era, although I find his interpretation of linr^ hi thit 
inscription absolutely macceptable. Dr, Fleet translates : ‘ he produces, causes to come forth (.*1, revives) 
the sixty.fourth chapter (or other division) of the collection of seven Atgas.’ What does th s mein ? 
The seven first angas have nevp, as far as I know, been taken forming a unity in the canon, and colld 
not well do It, as is m composition far more similar to VIII and IX than to VI : and presumhiff 

that the canon existed m its present shape at that time -which is most incredible-the 64trcS 
would correspond to Bhagamtt saya 5, which KhSravela would have ‘ revived.’ This is aS S 
over, a^gas 9-11 do not contain 75 adhyayana% for 33-hl0f20 make 63. But I shall deal with tMs sSt 
in mother coimexion. That Candragupta did not found any Mtoya era seems clear, as Sa n^ver 
makes use of it; and moreover the statement of Megasthenes inPlinvVT 17 i* f- 

Hindus ^ekoned 133 fronx ‘ father Bacchus > 

^ reckoning of the Kaliyuga, or the use of some Llukika era , 0/! 

fs 17,38 ; V, 97. JJtpav. v X. L n. 
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and Muoda, who reigned together 8 years according to the MaJidvamsa, are totally omitted 
by the Di'pavarma, and from V, 78 it seems absolutely necessary to conclude, that Di^avamsa 
makes Nagadasa the immediate successor of Udaya ; as for Nagadasa, he reigned at 
least 21 years, as is seen from XI, 10. Susuaaga reigned ten years, and was succeeded by 
KalAsoka ; but I am not aware of any statement in the Dipavamsa concerning the length 
of his reign. Kalasoka must have been confounded with his father Susuaaga in V, 99, when 
it is said that : 

Susundgass^ accayena Tionti te dasa bMtaro | 

Sabbe bdvisati vassam raj jam kdresu vamsato 1 1 

for clearly by this are indicated the ten sons of Kalasoka, reigning 22 years according to the 
Mahavamsa. The Nandas are totally lacking, Candragupta reigned 24 years, and Bindusara 
is only mentioned, in V, 101 ; VI, 15, as the father of Asoka without any further notice of 
the length of hisreign^s. 

As for Asoka himself, he reigned 37 years (V, 101), was'anointed 218 years after Buddha, 
and converted three years after his coronation, etc. : all well-known statements. But, beside 
theclearly corrupt verse VI, 24: 

paripu^}navisavassamhi Piyadassrlbhisvicayum | 
pa$a[T^darn pariganhanto mi vassam atihkami || 

where the 20 years refer to an unknown event, there is another manifestly confused statement 
regarding the time of Asoka. For in V, 102, it is said, that Tissa died in Asoka’s 26th year, 
but in VII, 32, in his 8th year. I am not able to make out how these contradicting statements 
may have originated. 

In XI, 1 fE., we find the kings of Ceylon, who were in old times as remarkable for their long 
reigns as afterwards for the speed with which they succeeded each other. V. XI, 8 ff . states that 
Vijaya began his reign in the 8th year of Ajata?atru,ss and died after having been king 38 
years in Udaya’s 14th year. After an interregnum of about one year Pauduvasa was anointed 
in Udaya’s 16th year, and died after a reign of 30 in the 21st year of Nfigad^sa. After him 
Abhaya became king, and reigned for 20 years ; and after him there was an interregnum of 
17 years, during which Pakuadaka or Paadukabhaya ‘ lived as a robber ’ {goto dsi, XI, 2) ; 
having put seven of his maternal uncles to death (XI, 3), and having been anointed at Anu- 
radhapurahe reigned 70 years, and died in the fourteenth year of Candragupta, leaving the 
crown to his son Mutasiva, who reigned 60 years, and died 17 years after the coronation of 
Asokasi. These accounts would place Candragupta in about 316/314 B. c., and the corona- 
tion of Asoka in 257 b. c.,but both dates are too late. Now, it is nearly impossible, that 
Pakuiidaka who was 37, when he was crowned, should have reigned 70 years, and have 
had a son reigning after him for 60 years.ss But where the error lies is not easily ascertained. 
However, the miscalculation is rather small, and after all the Ceylonese Chronicles do not 
form an obstacle to retaining the adjusted date, 477 b* c. 

If we now sum up the results of this short investigation, we have found that Asoka’s coro- 
nation must have taken place between the years 272-270 b.o., and his real accession to the 

80 If N^gadUsa was really the successor of Udaya, he must have reigned 40 years ; for Kdl^soka had 
reigned 10 years and 15 days at the centenary of the Nirvana. 

81 Dtpav. V, 97. 

82 But this may be calculated from XI, 12-13 (v. below), and seems to have been about 29 years. 

83 He came to Ceylon in the last year of Buddha, Dtpav., IX, 40, on the very night of Buddhas’ death, 
according to Mdhdv- VII, 1 fi. 

84 From this statement the date of Bindus.^ra can be calculated ; he seems to have reigned 29 years. 

85 It is, however, remarkable that more than one classical author speaks about the high age reached by 
the inhabitants of Taprobane : O/., c. g*, Fhny, VI, 22 (24) 
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tkrone about four years earlier, or 276-274 b.c. If, to obtain a more fixed date, we take the 
last of these years, and suppose that A^oka became king in 274 b.c., and reigned after that time 
41 (4-l~37) years, he must have died 233 B.c. I further think, that the Brahmanical statement 
concerning Bindusara is more correct than the Buddhist, and that the absolutely longest 
duration of his reign that we can assume is 25 years ; this would fix his time between 299- 
274 B.C., and I should rather prefer to think that he began to reign some years later. Candra- 
guj)ta would have reigned between 323-299 B.c., and this seems to me to be very probable ; 
for from Justin XV, 4, 1 fail to draw any other conclusion than that Candragupta became 
‘king of Magadha a certain time ere he conquered the western provinces'^ even if he really 
did see Alexander before that time.®'^ If Megasthenes, as seems sure, came in 303-302 b.c. to- 
the court at Pafaliputrass and lived there some years, the earliest date for Candragupta’s 
death may be 299 b.c., for Megasthenes certainly speaks of him as being alive. 

The space of 164 years between 477 and 323 b.c. would then be filled up by Ajatasatru 
and his lineage and the Nanda Kings. Ajatasatru is said to have reigned 24 years after 
Buddha, and so we may probably fix his death at about 453 b.c. Udaya or Udayi, 
however, who was, in my opinion, certainly the last of the Saisunagas, is said by the Purana 
to have reigned 33, by the Ceylonese chronicles only 16 years. But here also we must consider, 
the testimony of the Jains, with which I shall deal below, and it seems rather to confirm the 
Puranic view. It is certain from the Digha NiJcaya, that Udayi was thought to have been 
born and to have already attained some age when Ajata-atru visited Buddha ; but 
notwithstanding this he may have reigned about 30 years. This would bring us down to 
roughly 425 or 420 b.c., or 100 years before Candragupta. And this time may have been 
filled up principally by the Nandas, who reigned according to Hemaoandra 95 years 
(see below), and according to what I have tried above to make out from the Purdna about 
85 years. As concerns Susunaga the name is very suspicious, for Si^unaga was founder 
of the dynasty to which Bimbisara, etc., belonged ; if Kalasoka really existed, he may have 
been a Nanda. As the dynasty of the Sai-un%as may thus have ceased about 420 b.c., and 
this is not very much at variance with the statement of Hemacandra regarding the time of 
Nanda’s accession, I think that date may as an approximation be approved. And I find no 
objection whatever to accepting the year 477 b.c. as the most probable date for the 
Nirvana of Buddha.^f^ 


History, p. 115 sq, is the opposite one, but T oamiot 
Smith, I, c.p, 118 sq. 


approve it 

Plutarch, Alex. ch. 72. 


■ a remax^ble oomoidenoe with the statement of the Purtinas that Ajata-atm 

reined for 25 ye^s. Does th^ re^y imply the use of a reckoning from the Nirvana 6f Bud^a exisS 
m the tune m which the Pur^ic list of ^gs orig^ted ? There is, of course, another oSSScffr SI 
36 years of Asoka m the Purdna and the 37 years after his coronation by the Buddhists. 

90 As for the reasons adduced by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Early History o 49 f Fnr xt- * 

at 487/86 b. c., they do not seem to be convincing at S ConcLiS; 

were contemporaries of Vasubandhu, and are said in Chinese sources to hav^e 'lived 4oO dar^nffAn 
Ni^apa; but M N. Pfri, 339 S., has showed with s^ciLt Snce, t&e ChLlt 

authors placed the Nirvana at the beginning of the sixth century b. o., and that Vasubandhu renlTtr 
before 360 a, d. As for the ‘ dotted recoS ' at Canton. in 489 a d .V ^ 

486 B. c as the N^dna it seems at first rather important ; but when we consider, that 4e sld^isW 
difierent schools have all gone astray about the date, and that no one of them as far as * 

counted with the yew 486 b. c.. it seems very strang4 if just this sirSe reooKoufd 
^te. Faramdrtha, for instance, who lived 499-669 tells us tbaf rma nt n. i kept the right 
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If then 477 B.c., is the most credible date for the death of Buddha that seems to he 
available, he must have been born about 557 b.c., as he was 80 years old when he died. And 
as the Pali texts — our only source on this subject — ^inform us that he was 29 years old at the 
time of his renunciation, and 36 when he attained Buddhahood, this last event must have 
happened about 520 b.c. From these calculations, which cannot be very wrong, it is quite 
clear that if Mahavira had died 527 b.c., as one tradition asserts, he and his great rival would 
absolutely never have come into contact with each other, and all the statements of the Pali 
texts concerning Nataputta and his followers would be only fancy and invention from the 
beginning to the end, which seems a quite unjustifiable supposition. 

Thus we have seen that if Buddha died 477 b.c., as he may really have done, there is 
no possibility of 527 b.c., being the right date for Mahavira; and we have seen above that 
this date, based on the calculation that Mahavira died 470 years before the commencement 
of the Vikrama era, rests on no solid ground. So there is no doubt that we must reject this 
date and try to obtain another, which fits better with the chronological calculations. As such 
a date has already long ago been suggested by Professor Jacobi, I have here merely to lay 
stress upon his arguments and try to confirm them by some new reasons. 

III. 

The Jain tradition according to Hemacandra and the real date of Mahavira. 

Hemacandra (a.d. 1088--1 170), the greatest of allJain writers, in his Sthamramlicarita^ 
usually called Pari'd iaparvaji, has given a sort of history of the time between Bimbisara and 
Samprati, the grandson and successor of Af.oka. This often very fanciful and legendary histori- 
cal record is given as a sort of appendix to what is the real object of the poem, the history of 
the old Jain patriarchs or pontiffs. But I am rather convinced that, confused and 
legendary as the record may be, it contains here and there some hints of real historical value^ 
which may be used for the calculation of Mahavira’s date. 

Srenika (=Bimbisara) and his son Kunika (-Ajata^atru) are well-known to the Jains, 
but the dates of their reigns are, as far as I know, never given. In VI, 21 ff., Hemacandra 
tells us how Kuuika died in Campa, and was succeeded by his son Udayin, who founded the 
new capital, Pataliputra. This king was a stout Jaina, and became very powerful, but he 
met with a sad fate, for the son of a king, whom he had deposed, managed to get into his palace 
disguised as a Jain monk, and murdered him. Udayin had no heirs and consequently the 
five royal appurtenances were sent out to find a successor to him. The choice was rather 
strange, for it fell upon a certain Nanda, the son of a courtesan by a barber (VI, 231 ff.), and 
he was consequently anointed king. This took place 60 years after the death of Mahavira, 
according to VI, 243 : 

anantamm V ardhamanasvaminirva / avdsardt \ 
gatdydm sastivatsarydm esa Nando ’ bJiavan nrpah 1 1 

This first Nanda seems not to be very unfavourably judged by Hemacandra, and this 
may lead us to believe that he was thought to have been to some degree a protector of the 
Jain faith. Such a suggestion seems really to be confirmed by a document of great value, the 
inscription of Kharavela at Udayagiri. For there he speaks twice of a Na{nj)dardja, who must, 
of course, have been a member of the Nanda dynasty ; and although the first passage is by 
no means clear, and the second one badly mutilated, the latter seems to tell us that Kharavela 
«made the king of Magadha bow down at the feet of the highest (or first Jina), brought away (?) 
by Nandaraja ’ {jpdde va{m)ddpayaU Namdardjanitasa agajinasa) ; the agrayina may be 
Mahavira or llsabha, it does not matter which, but so much seems clear, that a Nanda king 
had taken away an idol of a Jina^^ during a raid into Kalinga. And why should he have 
chosen so strange an object, if he had not been a believer in the Jina? Moreover.. 

51 Kdlpas, p. 8 

52 A curiously similar instance is told about Pradyota and XJdayana in Jacobi’s AusgewaMte Erzdh-^ 
lungen, p. 31 
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“Udayin, tlie predecessor of Nanda", was a faithful Jama, and Ajatasatru may have been 
■something of the same.93 No wonder then that the Buddhists style them ‘ a lineage of 
parricides which elsewhere is only known to suit Ajatasatru. 

Thus sixty years elapsed between the NirvaiJia of Mah&vira and the accession of Nanda. 
This period was evidently, according to the Jains, filled up by part of the reign of Kuiiika 
(Ajatasatru) and the whole reign of Uda 3 dn, and I have tried above to prove, that UdaAdn was 
most probably the last of his dynasty. Now if Buddha died, as I think proved, in 477 b.c., 
Ajatasatru must have become king 485 b.c., i.c., eight years before the Nirvaiia. The first 
•enterprise of the new ruler was a war with the old king of Kosala, the brother of his father’s 
second wife. Now the Bhagavati, Saya XV,®* states that the heresiarch Gosala, the bitter 
rival of Mahavira, died at ¥?ravasti, just after that war,®" and that Mahavira survived him for 
16 years. That this statement coincides with the other dates given concerning Gosala is 
seen from the fact that he claimed to have attained Jinahood two years before Mahavira, 
when the latter was 40 years old, and that after that time they did not see each other for 
16 years. Their next and last meeting did not occur before the year of Gosala’s death. So 
Mahavira must have been 56 years old, when Gosala died, and as he attained the age of 72, 
he consequently did survive Mm for 16 years.®® These 16 years bring us down to a time 
shortly after 470 B.c., say about 468-67, and this coincides quite with the date proposed by 
Professor Jacobi for the death of Mahavira on the authority of Hemacandra. There is no 
exact statement, as far as I know, that Mahavira died during the reign of Kiinika- Ajatasatru, 
but there is also nothing said concerning an interview between him and Udayi ; and I t.hiuTr 
we must rather conclude that the reign of Ajataktru is correctly stated in the Buddhist 
■chronicles to have lasted for about 30 years, but that the reign of Udayi must have 
lasted for more than 16, or even more than 33 years, if really there was no one between 
Ajatasatru and Mm.®^ 

The Nandas, served by very clever ministers, descendants of Kalpaka, the minister of 
•the first Nanda, were nine in number. The minister of the last of them was the famous BakatMa, 
here said to have been the father of Sthulabhadra, the seventh (or ninth) pontiff of the Jain 
■church, who died 215 (or 219) after Mahavira. The stories of Nanda, Bakatala and Vararuci, 
and of the youth of Candragupta and Ms coimection with Canakya seem all to be merely fairy 
tales : albeit it is remarkable, that they are found already in the commentaries on the 
Avaiyaka Niryukti, and agree partly with the tales in KatMsaritsaga/ra, etc., and to a still 
greater extent with the stories told in the Mahavamsa Uka 119, 8 ff.; 121, 22 ff.os But this can- 
not be of any value to us here, and only proves furthermore, that ‘ some centuries after the 
beginning of our era popular stories about the epoch of the Nandas and the Mauryas were 
current in India ’ (Jacobi, ParHidap. p. 60 n. 2). After aU the only useful passage is here 
-the verse VIII, 339 : ^ 


evam ca kimaMvtramuhte varsasate gate | 
pancapa^ca'.adadhiJce Gand/iragupto ’ bhavau urpah || 

Which. Jacobi®^ has already emjphasised as giving another and better tradition concern- 
1 ng the death of Mahavira. The similarity in construction between the expression r 

T Jacobi, Kal'pas, p. 5. ~ " — 

L- the foUowing 0/. Dr. Hoernle’s Vv&a App. I and Hasting’s Ewyyl. p. 260 so 

occurred after the war seems clear from the statement of the Bhm p 1254 aq that an 
alW|o^he w^^mcluded m the dootrme of the < eight finalities’ of Goaffla. p. 263 

^ If Ajatasatru survived Buddha for 24, he must have siirvivfirl Mali j. 
^he year 467 b.c. for the latter, and then UdaVi wouM havIreXI Wn * 

of Hemaoandra concerning 60 years betweTtrdfath irMaha^ha 

to be a very long time, for^ ifspoken of alVb^l^tdy a'Jttr^JSrvt; wTth Buddhfs'r^ 
years before his own accession to the throne (D. N. 7 50) . ibwview witn j^uaana, some 

, Mahdva^sa /, p. XXXIX. ff. and Geiger, Dtpav. and MaMv p 42 ff The ameement 

Kalpas, p. 8 ff. 
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Candragujpto ’ bhavan nipah, 

and the end of verse VI, 243 : 

eea Nardo ’ bhavan nrpah 

is scarcely fortuitous, and seems to infer the conclusion, that Hemacandra borrowed such verses 
verbatim from an older source, or perhaps translated them from old chronological gaihds in 
Prakrit. As Hemacandra only tells us that Candragupta was succeeded by his son Bindusara 
{VIII, 446), and the latter again by his son Asoka^ri (IX, 14 fE.), who in his turn left the 
throne to his grandson Sampratiioo, the son of Kunala (IX, 35 fl.), and a faithful Jaina, 
without giving their dates or any further references to chronology, we may assume with 
Jacobi that he took as correct the tradition of 255 years elapsing between the accession of 
Candragupta and the Vikrama era. This would then make up the time between the death of 
Mahavira and the accession of Vikrama till 255+155=410 years, and involve the conclusion 
that MaMvira died 467 n.c., which in my opinion is the date best fitted for all circumstances 
connected with it, and may be deemed the right one. 

This gives, in conformity with the tradition reported by Merutuiiga, 312 b.c. as the year of 
Candragupta’s accession : a rather puzzling date. For I do not believe in the suggestion 
that the Maurya era was made to begin in 312 b.c., to make it to coincide with the Seleiicidan 
era ; for if Candragupta, as we know, expelled Seleucus from India, and even took from him 
a part of his Bactrian Dominions, there is no reason whatsoever why he should have adjusted 
his era after that of a conquered enemy. Moreover, Candragupta probably never founded 
a ne-w era (c/. above p. 170). But as Candragupta now is said to have been anointed king 
in 155 after Vira, this may- stand in connexion with some event of great importance to the 
J ains, and I think it does so too. 

The time of Candragupta was undoubtedly a period of affliction and distress for the Jain 
church. Not only is it very ]3robable that the royal protection of the sect ceased, for, although 
the Jains themselves claim Candragupta to have been a believer and even a monk during 
his last years, there is little doubt that the policy of Cauakya was by no means favourable to 
the heretical sects, i and in fact the connexion of the Jains with Eastern India, which ceases 
completely after Asoka (with the single exception for the reign of Kharavela, whose time is 
uncertain), seems even earlier to become rather faint. But also under the reign of Candra- 
gupta happened the dreadful famine of 12 years, which is represented as having caused the 
schismatic movement, that marks, no doubt, the commencement of the Svetambara and 
Digambara sects. At the time when Candragupta became king, the Jain church was for 
one of the few times in its long history governed by two pontiffs, Sambhutavijaya and 
Bhadrabahu ; but the former died exactly in the year after Candragupta’s accession, or 156 
after Vira, which may, after all, perhaps be the very same year as Hemacandra, 
Parwfap, viii, 339, says that the one hundred and fifty-fifth year had passed (gata) ; 
and so I have no doubt that it is this very event, which has made Hemacandra place the 
commencement of Candragupta’s reign in the very year corresponding to 312 (or 311) b.c., 
instead of ten or eleven years earlier. For Sambhutavijaya’s death marks the end of 
a period in the history of Jainism. It is true that Bhadrabahu, who died fifteen years 
later, and Sthulabhadra, who became his successor, knew both the 14 purvas, the latter, 

100 The mention of Sampadi as successor of Asoka in DivyCwad. p. 430 receives a certain importance from 
this. As was known from the Ndgarjuni inscriptions, that Asoka was succeeded in Magadha by Dasaratha, 
of whom the Jains know nothing, the suggestion of Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Early History p. 181, that the 
empire was divided at the death of As'oka into an Eastern and a Western part, seems to me therefore 
probable. The constant connexion of Kunala, the father of Samprati, with fjjjayint and Taksdgila points 
to the same fact ; and this perhaps accounts for the 108 years, which the Jains attribute to the Mduryas, 
for the dynasty may have ceased to rule earlier in the Western parts than in Magadha, where it was over- 
thrown by Busyamitra about 185 b. o. However, it is remarkable that Husamitta "(Pusyamitrd) is 
mentioned in the chronological verse by Merutuuga as having reigned 30 years, and at a period which 
must coincide with 204 — 174 B. o. I cannot account for this statement, which seems to be contradictory to 
the chronology afforded by the Mahdbhdsya and the date of Menander. 

^ Of. E. Thomas, Records of the Gupta dynasty p. 17 sq.; Jaeohi, Kalpas. p. 8 n. 1 ; Vincent A. Smith, 
Early History pp. 38 n. 1; 40. n. 1; 1 87 n. 2 and Fleet, 1910, p. 825 n. 2. 
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however, with the restriction not to teaching the last four of them to others. So 
the Dio’anibaras consider Bhadrahahu as the last sTUtaTcevcdiTii while the fevetanibaras 
consider Sthulabhadra as such^. It seems from this that Bhadrabahu was a more impor- 
tant person than Sambhutavijaya, and no doubt he was ; ^ but after all Bhadrabahu 
was, albeit the pontiff of the whole church, something of a sectarian, for he left behind a party 
of his followers in Magadha, when he himself went to the south. And that party, which 
withdrew vith him, did not afterwards approve of either the conduct of the monks who re- 
mained at home, or their canon. And as Bhadrabahu afterwards went away to Nepal, and 
was not very willing to help the council in gathering the sacred texts-, he seems not to have 
been in full agreement with their task, or to have fully approved of it. And so, after all, Sambhu- 
tavijaya is in fact the last pontiff of the original old, undivided church, unaltered since the 
days of Mahavira himseff, whilst his far more famous colleague Bhadrabahu came, through 
the influence of the disturbed period, into a somewhat different position. So I think we might 
safel}^ conclude that Candragupta was placed in the years of Sambhutavijaya’s death, just 
in the same way as we have heard Palaka become king on the night of Mahavira’s Nirvana^. 

Other circumstances in favour of 467 B.c. as the year of Mahavira s death have been 
discussed by Professor Jacobi in his introduction to the Kal^asutra, and I shall here only 
dwell shortly on two points, which seem to be of importance for this question. 

All Jain tradition from Hemacandra*^ downwards gives 170 after Vira as the year of 
Bhadrabfihu’s death. This would be 357 b.c., if we accepted the traditional date, but 297 b.c., 
if we accept the date of Professor Jacobi; and the latter is the only possible one, for all Jain 
tradition also brings Bhadrabahu into the closest connexion with Candragupta,and this 
excludes totally the year 357 b. o. 

§148 of the Jimearitra of the Kalpasutra tells us that the work was finished 980 years 
after Mahavira, but makes the significant addition that in another recension {vaya\ianlaTe) 
the number is 993. The commentaries, all going back to the old curni,^^ refer this date to 
different events : — " 

(1) The Council of Valabhi under Devarddliiganin, where the Siddlianla was written 
in books ; 

(2) The Council of Mathura under Skandila, wdro probably revised the Siddlianla ; 

(3) The public recitation of the Kal])asutra before king Dhruvasena of Anandapura, to 
console him for the death of his son, and 

(4) The removal of thePajjwsanbyKalakacarya*^. 

As for the council of Skandila at Mathura, it has here been confused with the far more 
important and famous one at Valabhi, where the Siddhdnia was undoubtedly settled in its 
present shape ; but if it ever took place, it was certainly of a far earlier date, and cannot be 
considered here.'*> But the statements concerning the Council at Valabhi and the public 
recitation of the Kalpasutra before king Dhruvasena of Anandapura are of great interest. 
Unfortunately, we have no statement concerning Anandapura, except that the commentaries 
identify it with Mahasthana, but this does not help us much. However, we must take in 
consideration the following facts : — 

2 The Arthascistra, which I prefer to hold for the real work of Canakya till it can be fully proved that 
it is not, contains absolutely nothing of sectarian, or Jain influence, except perhaps the passage p. 55 etc., 
where Apar^jita, Jayanta and V^ijayanta are spoken of amongst other gods. Howevp, this is in my 
opinion of no great importance. The ttrthakara mentioned on p. 199 etc., may denote a Jain saint, but we 
must remember that lirthiJeay anyaUrthiJea is a title given to ascetics of various schools in the Pali canon. 

3 But there seem to be proofs for the fact, that even the SvetSmbaras sometimes considered Bhadra- 
bahu as the last one, Cf. Jacobi Kalpas. p. IhZDMQ, 38, 14 sq. 

4 Bor all details on this subject see the paper of Professor Jacobi on * the origin of the jSvet^mbara 
and Digambara sects " in ZBMG. 38, 1 ff. 

5 O/. above p. c JParisisiap. ix, 112. 7 Jocobi Kalpaa, p. 25. 

8 Jacobi, SBJE. XXII, 270 n. 

9 This K^lakHcarya is the third in the list of the Jains and, of course, not is the same as the enemy of 
Oardabhilla, who flourished 470 after Vira; Cf, Jacobi, ZD MG. 34, 247 fl. 
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(1) Dhruvasena is by no means a very common name. It belongs to a certain 
dynasty at Valabhi, and we know, that Dhruvasena I came to the throne in a.d. 526 ; 

(2) This Dhruvasena had apparently no son, for he was succeeded in a. d. 540, by hi 
brother Guhasenai'* ;and 

(3) If we take 467 b. c., as the year of Mahavira’s decease, and cotmt with one 
redaction of the Kalpasutra — that this version was a really old and valuable one is shown 
by the fact that it is mentioned in the ultimate redaction of the canon — 993 years from that 
event, we will find a most remarkable coincidence, for 993 — 467 is=526, or just the year of 
Dhruvasena’s accession to the throne of Valabhi. 

From these facts I do not hesitate to draw the conclusion, that the great council at 
Valabhi was held just in the year of Dhruvasena’s accession, and that consequently the present 
text of the life of Mahavira in the Kalpasutra, which had been finally settled there, was 
publicly recited before Dhruvasena. And this forms in my opinion a very valuable confirma- 
tion of the suggestion that the real year of Mahaviras death was 467 B.C. 

There is only one more question to be dealt with here. It will be immediately pointed 
out by scholars, who do not find this suggestion acceptable, that it is expressly contradicted 
by the statement in the Pali canon concerning Nataputta’s death at Pava while Buddha was 
staying at Samagama in the Sakya-land, consequently before the decease of Buddha himself. 
I fully admit this, but I believe that a somewhat careful consideration of the question will 
show that this statement is of no great value. 

Evidence— and rather, strong evidence— has been brought forward by Professor Jacobi 
and in this treatise for rejecting the year 527 b. c., and accepting instead, on the authority 
of Hemacandra, the year 467 B.C. And I must add that I consider this evidence too strong 
to be thrown over on account of this passage in the Piili canon. 

The passage is found in Dlgha Nik III, 117 sq.; 209 sq. and Majjh. Nik,‘, II., 243 sqM and 
tells us that while Buddha stayed at Samagama, the report was brought to him that his rival 
had died at Pava, and that the nirgranihas were divided by serious schisms and almost on the 
point of breaking up the whole community. The statement concerning Pava is partly correct, 
for Mahavira died, acording to the Jain tradition also, at Pava, and partly wrong, for as I have 
shown abovei2 the Buddhists do not mean the Pava near Kajagi ha, which is still a place of 
pilgrimage to the Jains, but the little town near Kusinara, where Buddha took his last meal 
in the house of Cunda. Even this circumstance arouses suspicion. Moreover, I have pointed 
out above that the meeting with Upali, which is said later to have been the real cause of 
Mahavira’s death, implies nothing of that sort in the oldest texts. And finally the story con- 
cerning the schism makes the report still more suspicious, for the Jain texts know absolutely 
nothing about this, but seem to represent the state of the community at this event as an 
entirely peaceful one ; and they generally conceal nothing concerning the schisms. But 
instead of this, they tell us of two minor schisms occurring as early as during the lifetime of 
the Prophet,!® not to mention the everlasting trouble with Gosala and his followers, finished 
only by the death of this heresiarch. Accordingly I think, that some faint reports of these 
schisms reached the authors oithsNikayos, and were confused by them by the similarly 
somewhat dim knowledge of the death of Nataputta at Pava— for which they mistook the 
place of the same name more familiar to them— with the story told in the canon. After all, 

I cannot find in this legend an obstacle to the result of the investigation as expounded 
above, and I wish to note two other circumstances, which fit in very well with the opmion 
as to Mahavira being somewhat later than Buddha. 


10 If the president of the Council, is the same person as the one mentioned in a PtOtdveOi 

published by Klatt, Testgrusa an BdtMingh p. 64 £E., he is said to have died 414 after VIra,«.e., 113 b.c. 

u That the succession of brothers was no rule in this dynasty is seen from the fact that Guhaseoa 
EREbiu “Wfts siicc66d6<i by his son QuhassnE IX in a.d. 559. 

12 Quoted and translated by Chalmers^ JBAS. 1895, p. 665 sq, 

13 See p 
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The Jain creed is caUed in D. N. II., 57 sq. ; 31. N. I., 377 ; S. N. I, 66, etc., caturyama 
' consisting in four restrictions.'^^ But this is not the creed of Mahavira, who enforced five 
great vows upon his followers, hut of his predecessor Par -va the last tirthahara but one. And 
there seems in fact to be amongst the Jains themselves some confusion concerning the 
number of the ‘ great vows.'^^ This is evidently no mistake on the part of the SdmaMa 
l^lialasnUa and other Buddhist texts, but rather depicts the state of things such as it was, 
when Buddha and Mahavira came into closer contact with each other; and from this wc may 
perhaps conclude that Mahavira did not finally fix his doctrine of the five vows before a 
somewhat later date, when Buddha was already out of any connection Avith him. 

Moreover, Bimbisara is the main ruler in the Buddhist canonical texts, and Aja,ta',atru 
does not appear so very much there, which strengthens the statement that Buddha’s life was 
already in the beginning of his reign co ming to its end. But in the canon of the J ains’ Kunika 
plays a far more important role in the life of Mahavira, and is certainly taken as much notice 
of as his father, if not more ; and while the Buddhists represent their master as visiting and 
being Ausited by these kings in Rajagrha, the old capital of Magadha, amongst the Jains 
Campa, the new capital of Ku'iika, is almost as often mentioned as the scene of the inter- 
views between the king and the prophet. This, too, undoubtedly points to a later period of 
Aj ata ' atru’s reign. 

I have now reached the end of "this investigation. It may be said with justice that most 
of what it contains has been said in one form or another before ; but this is an inevitable evil, 
common to all such researches of a more general kind. Moreover, I do not regret it, because 1 
have found it most convenient to lay once more before the reader the whole mass of facts, which 
enables them far better to form a proper opinion, whether it agrees with that suggested above 
or not. And I think, that the question concerning the date of Mahavira is a very important 
one, and deserves to be discussed with the aid of as much material as may be available. If I 
cannot expect that all scholars will agree Avith my conclusion — which is in fact only that long 
ago suggested by Professor Jacobi, which I have tried to confirm by some now arguments—- 
I may at least hope that the preceding discussion may bo of some use in drawing the attention 
of scholars to a problem, which seems for a long time to have been somewhat neglected. New 
material, not available to me, will perhax^s be siijAplied, and may furnish another solution of 
the question ; for the present I see no ] 3 ossibility of arriving at any solution, harmonising 
better with the various facts connected with and depending upon the date under consideration. 

Note. — It has perhaps occurred to the reader of this paper that I have nowhere quoted ' 
the introduction by Professor Geiger to his translation of Mahdmysa (London 1912). 
In fact, I did not read this treatise before I had finished my paper, and consequently some of . 
the conclusions drawn by me are siinjily re]3etitions of what has already been proved by- i 
Professor Geiger. But, notwithstanding the unsurpassed knoAvledge of this eminent scholar 
on matters connected with the Ceylonese tradition, I cannot agree with the main result of his 
chronological investigations. As for my reasons for believing the date of Buddha’s death to 
be 477 B. c. they have been set forth above ; and I am ixot convinced of their incorrectness b} • 
the possible existence of a Ceylonese era counting from 483 n. c., traces of which cannot be 
discovered before the eleventh century A. D., or about 1500 years after Buddha’s death. 
And .when Professor Geiger fixes the date of A oka’s Coronation to 264 B. c., he has neglected 
the exoigraphical evidence, according to which the 13th year after that event fell between 
260 and 258 b. c. And in comparison with the contemporaneous inscriptions the evidence 
of the Ceylonese chronicles is, of course, valueless. 

In concluding this paper I wish to express my most sincere thanks to Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
who .has had the great amiability to go through my manuscript in order to correct the 
niimefous passages inconsistent with the usage of the English language. 

n Cl Leumann, Ind. Stud. XVII, 98 f£. Cf. Cdujjdmo dhammo in Uttar, XXIII, 12. 

16 Cf. Dr. Hoernle in Hastings’ Encyclopedia I, 264. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


COBHA MANILLA. 

In Hobson* Jobson the name of this snake is 
derived from Mahratht maier, which is said to be 
connected with Sanskrit ‘ a jewel But 

‘Manilla’ seems rather to go back to 77iav.ituli, 
which, according to the Dictio7i7iai)'e TamouU 
Frmnais, is a corruption of ^yianimni, ‘ earth-eater, ’ 
from yuan, * earth, ’ and un, * to eat. ’ In the 
Madras Presidency this snake is popularly believed 


to eat earth and to have two heads, one in front 
and one behind, which it uses alternately for six 
months ! The Anglo-Indian form ‘ Cobra Manilla ’ 
was taken over from Portuguese, where cobra means 
* a snake ’ and manilha ‘ a bangle. ’ As shown 
above, the second part of the name is due to a 
popular etymology of the Tamil maipiuU. 

E. Hultzsoh. 

[ This makes the cobra manilla to he the well 
known Indian water snake — the domimah . — ^EnJ 
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The Bower Manuscript. Facsimile leaves, Nagari 
transcript, Romanised transliteration and English 
translation, with notes, edited by A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle, C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta. Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing, India, 1893-1912, 
Archaeological Survey of India. New Imperial 
Series. Vol. XXII, Fol. xoviii. 401 pp. 

This monumental edition of the Bower manu- 
script is the result of long and laborious work 
extendmg over more than twenty years. It 
commenced in the summer of 1891, and the 
introductory remarks were written in April 1912. 
Tha learned editor has had to contend with very 
great difficulties, but then his patient and careful 
work has resulted in adding considerably to our 
knowledge of ancient Indian medicine and Indian 
civilisation generally. 

. Though the discoveries of the first deoennium of 
bur century have brought to light fragments which 
are considerably older than the Bower manuscript, 
this latter one occupies a unique position, in so far 
as its discovery and publication in Calcutta, to use 
the words of the editor, ‘ started the whole modern 
movement of the archaeological exploration of 
Eastern Turkestan. ’ It is not necessary in this 
short notice to follow the different stages in this 
development. Suffice it to remind of the fact that 
these explorations have in a remarkable degree 
widened the scope of Indian philology and research. 
We lare now able to see, much more clearly than 
w^as formerly the case, what a ptedominent rdle 
Indian civilisation played in Asia at a very early 
period, aud to trace the various elements that 
-contributed to the history of Central and Eastern 
Asia during long centuries. And from the finds in 
Turkestan unexpected light has already been 
thrown -on many questions concerning Indian 
archssoiogy itself, Indian art, Indian literature, and 
IJndian history. Every student of Indian history 
and archaeology will consequently view the Bower 
manuscript with piety, and greet a careful edition 
•ef it, ^siieh as the one we owe to the zeal, of 
Dr. Hoernle; with gTatitude. 


The chief contents of the Bower manuscript are 
medical, and of considerable interest foi' tho history 
of Indian medicine That is a consequence of the 
fact that it seems possible to settle the question 
about the date of the manuscript with some confi- 
dence. The result of a careful study of Indian 
palaeography and the alphabet of the Bower 
manuscript has led Dr. Hoernle to the conclusion 
that the time of writing was the second half of the 
fourth century A. D. The learned editor has 
succeeded in adducing very valid reasons for this 
dating. He also tries to show that the writers were 
natives of India who had migrated to Kuchar. 
One of them is supposed to hail from the northern, 
and the two other ones from the southern part of 
the northern area of the Indian Gupta script* 
‘‘But the fact that they use birch -bark as their 
writing material shows that the country, from 
which more immediately they migrated to Kuchar, 
must have been Kashmir or Udy^na ; and the 
quality of the birch-bark which they use, suggests 
that they wrote their respective parts of the 
Bower Manuscript after their settlement in Kuchar, 
when their store of birchbark had run short.” 

It is of course impossible to prove these theses 
with absolute certainty. We know that the Indian 
Br^hmT alphabet was introduced into Eastern 
Turkestan in the Kusha^a period, and we also 
know that its Turkestan varieties did not change 
, much in the course of the centuries. It is therefore^ 

' just possible that the date of the Bower manuscript; 
is a little later than assumed by Dr. Hoernle> and . 
that the scribes were not themselves immigrants 
from Indial However, Dr. Hoernls’s theory is, I^ 
think the most likely one; Only I should hot attaeli' 
much importance to rach features where tlie 
' alphabet of the Bo^yer manuscript agirees \vith'' 

I Js'drada That latter alphabet seems to have b'een ' 

• used 'Over a comparatively wide area, and, mdre- 
I over, it does not occur in epigraphioal records- 
i before a much later time. , • . . 
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At all events, however, the Bower manuscript is , 
mueh older than anything of the same kind so far 
found in India. It has already been remarked | 
that it has been written by more than one hand, i 
There seem to have been altogether three scribes, 
and the last one seems to have been a man 
Yasamitra, Yasomitra, by name. Dr. Hoernle 
thinks he may have been a Buddhist monk and 
probably a man of repute. This he infers from the 
fact that the manuscripts were found in the relic 
chamber of a stupa, which he thinks shows that 
they must have been the property of the person in 
whose honour the stupa was erected; and to be 
accorded such an honour that person must have 
been a monk of acknowledged eminence. ’ I am 
afraid that this conclusion is a little rash. The 
manuscript was evidently deposited as a votive 
offering, but nothing authorises us to believe that it 
had belonged to the person in whose honour the 
stapa was erected. 

The manuscript consists of seven different'parts, 
wliich were put together in the shape of an Indian 
poihl A similar book from Turkestan has been 
illustrated in fig. 6 and 7, of which the latter has 
been placed upside down. Parts I-IH are purely 
medical ; Part I is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
description, Part il contains a handbook of 
prescriptions covering the whole field of internal 
medicine and called Navanitaka ; Part III is a 
fragment of a similar work ; Parts IV and V 
contain two short manuals of cubomancy, and Parts 
VI and VII contain two different portions of a pro- 
tective charm against snake bites and other evils. 

The most important is Part n, the Navanttaka. 
This anonymous tract can hardly be younger than 
about 300 A. D. On the other hand, it quotes 
copious extracts from works like the Charaka 
SanylM and the Susrvta Samhitdy of which the 
former is ascribed to a contemporary of Kanishka. 
It IS evident that the existence of a record like the 
Bower manuscript thus becomes important for the 
chronology of Indian medicine. Prom the fact, on 
the other hand, that Elaci^bka^s contemporary 
Charaka was recognised as a great authority by 
the author of the Navanttaka, it is not possible 
to draw any other inference as to the date of 
Kanishka than that he must have ruled before 
A, D, 300, supposing that Dr. Hoemle's dating 
is correct. 

The history and chronology of Indian medicine 
is stai far from being settled. Dr. HoemIe*s work 
as editor of the Bower manuscript has naturally led 
to his taking up the study of these questions on a 
broader basis in his Osteology of the Ancient 


Indians and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic* 
Society. The most important contribution, how- 
ever, is the edition of the Bower manuscript 
itself. The excellent facsimile plates will be of 
the utmost use to the palseographist in settling 
various questions connected with the Brahmi 
alphabet and its history in India and Central Asia. 

I The text itself, with the careful translation and 
j with the copious indexes, will prove extremely 
j useful to the student. It is a consequence of the 
long duration of the whole work that many points, 
which from the beginning seemed too difficult, 
have, in the course of time presented a different 
aspect, and it is only natural that the editor has^ 
in many cases, arrived at new and better results in' 
the course of his work. In order to bring the 
I whole edition up to date, he has thus reprinted not 
' a few pages, so that the binder may, sometimes, 
experience some difficulty. Before taking up the 
study of the work it will also be advisable to 
consult the list of emendations and mi^rints in 
order to avoid imnecessary work and trouble. 
Everybody who goes to this study and is able to 
form an opinion of the difficulties that had to be 
overcome in editing and translating texts dealing 
with subjects so unsatisfactorily known as Indifl.?! 
medicine and written in an alphabet which was, 
some twenty years ago, so little known that it 
baffled the efforts of experienced Indian scholars, 
will feel sincerely thankful to the editor for the 
zealous and unremitting work he has devoted to his 
task. He is himself to be congratulated on the 
excellent way in which he has acquitted himself of 
it , and the splendid edition which is now presented 
to the public is a fine monument of his critical 
scholarship. Our thanks are also due to the Indian 
Government, under whose auspices the Bower 
manuscript has been published. The edition itself 
bears testimony to the fine spirit prevailing amongst 
its officers. For everybody knows that much 
unselfish devotion is needed in order to take up a 
work of this kind, which must necessarily be slow 
and which will inevitably prevent the scholar who 
undertakes it from devoting his spare time to 
studies that bring more immediate results. 

It would not be proper in this place to enter 
upon a minute discussion of details and to point 
out such cases where it is now possible to amend 
Dr. Hoemle's results. He has himself laid before 
us all the materials upon which such a criticism can 
be based. For the present the critic must be 
content to give expression to a feeling of sincere 
gratitude and admiration. The incessant zeal and 
the unselfish devotion which have always charac- 
terised Dr. Hoernle’s work, is preeminently evident 
in this edition, and is sore to win the highest 
recognition from scholars and from the Government 
in whose services it has been completed. 

Sten Konow. 
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^"OTES OJT THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD W^ESTERX RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRA^IQA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 

BY. Dr L. P. TESSITORT, UDINE, ITALY, 

{Continued from p. 92.) 

CHAPTER III. 

Declension of Nouns. 

§ 53. Old Western Rajasthani possesses aU the three genders of Sanskidt and 
Apabhramga, and so do Modern Gujarati and Marwari. As a rule the Sanskrit gender is 
retained both in tatsamas and tadhhavcbs ; exceptions, however, are not wanting, as is to be 
observed in cognate vernaculars. In many of these exceptions, indeed, the change of gender 
had already been effected in the Prakrit ; in the others it took place subsequently and was 
brought about either by the influence of a synonym of a different gender or, in the case of a 
few masculine nouns habitually used in the locative or instrumental, by mistaking for 
feminine the terminal (<°a?) of the postpositions, with which they were construed. 
Illustrations of the different cases are : 

kalatra (fern.) “Wife’’ (Yog. ii, 76 \ See § 133) < Skt. i;aJaim-(neut.), 
kaya(iem,)‘^ Body” (P. 167,488, 578) < ef. Jaina Maharastri iuya, (fern.) {Bhavavairdg- 
yagataka, 7) <Sk.t. kdya- (masc.), 

deJia (fern.) ‘‘Ditto” (P.344) <Skt. deAa- (masc., neut.), 
naia(neut.) “Nose” (P.311) <Pkt. mkko (masc.), 

vdia {iem.) “Road” (P. 682) < Ap. vatta {Um.) < Skt. varimd^ nominative from 
vartman (neut.), 

vara (fern.) “ Time, turn ” <Skt. vara- (masc.), 

velu, velaii (masc.) Creeper ” (P. 548 ff.) <Pkt. velli, vella (fern.), 

-ni pari (fern.) “ Like. . ” < Ap. . , padrS <Skt prakdrena (masc.) (See §§ 3, 75). 

In the case of vara the change of gender was probably brought about through such 
locative constructions as the following : 

dni (for dnaz, see § 10, (3) ) vdri “This time” (P, 316), 
biji (for bijai) vdm “ A second time ” (Dd.) 

The noun dgi “ Fire ”, which in some vernaculars has become feminine, has retained 
its original masculine gender in the Old Western Rajasthani (cf . Indr, 83). 

' § 54 * There are two numbers : singular and plural. In the direct cases (nominative, 

accusative, vocative) nouns often have only one form for both numbers, and in one oblique 
case (instrumental), a plural inflectional term ina tion has come to be used for the singular also. 

§ 55. The declension is partly inflectional and partly periphrastic. For the purpose of 
studying the former it will be convenient to divide nominal bases into two classes, viz, con- 
sonantal and vocal. Consonantal bases end in a consonant (or conjunct) followed by -12, 
which is dropped before aU terminations. This class comprises all so-called “ weak ” 
tadbhavas and tatsamas in Vocal bases may be subdivided into : a) bases ending in a 
vowel different from a, namely: °d, °i, °i, and b) bases ending in ( < Ap. °aaf<Skt. 
^aka). The former retain their termiual vowel before all terminations, the latter drop the 
final vowel, just like consonantal bases, and sufSx the terminations to the penultimate a. 
In ordinary grammars the latter bases are called “ strong ”, They are all tadbhavas^ but 
there is one class of taiscmm, viz. Mecmas in ^aya, which is treated exactly like them. 
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§56, Tke Inflectional declension is limited to the cases following; nominative, accusative, 
instrumental, ablative, genitive, locative and vocative. Of these the nominative and accu- 
sative have the same termination and so have on the whole the instrumental and locative, 
the confusion having already taken place in the Apabhramfa. Further, the ablative has lost 
its original case meaning and has passed into that of the locative, a change of which there 
are also traces in the Apabhram9a. In the usual grammars of Modern Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars, the instrumental and genitive cases are now termed as agentive and oblique, but I 
prefer to hold to the older terms, as being more correct from the point of view of historical 
grammar. Nouns are not all subject to inflection in the same degree. As a rule inflection 
is common to all nouns in the instrumental, ablative, locative and vocative cases only ; in the 
other cases only vocal bases are inflected and consonantal remain unchanged. There 
are, however, some exceptions, chiefly formed by consonantal adjectives which may be 
inflected m all cases, consonantal nouns which are sometimes inflected in the nominative- 
accusative singular, and vocal nouns in °i, which are not inflected in the nominative- 
accusative and genitive. In the latter three cases, bases in % °u may also optionally remain 
unioflected and bases in °a are uninflected as a rule. Feminine bases in are subject to 
inflection only in the instrumental and locative, and feminine adjectives in remain generally 
unchanged in all cases alike. Let us now proceed to deal with each case particularly. 

§ 57. Nominative-accusative singular.— (1) Masculine vocal bases take the termination 
from Apahhratpya -w <Skt. -am. Ex. : 
prohunaii Adi, 61, velail P. 548, 
hugaliu Adi. 77, viveharupiu hatUu Qil. 1, 
pau ^al. 26, rau Qal 109, Vi. 69, Eatn. 150. 

Consonantal bases and vooahc bases in remain uninflected and so bases in optionally. Ex. : 
vidvasa Adi. 75, &a{a%aKaL5, 
sdrathi Qra., rdjd Adi. 8L 
Karely consonantal bases take also -u Ex. : 

Jinamru Es. 196, murativantu ^al. 28, bohadu Indr. 77. 

In the accusative singular, masculine bases in °aa form an exception in that they may 
optionally take the ending °au instead of °au. This ought not to be considered as an 
irregularity, but rather as a survival of the Apahhram9a habit of representing Sanskrit °kam 
by instead than by (See Pischel, § 362). Instances of such nasalized accusatives are 
chiefly met with in the declension of pronouns and adjectives. Not rarely °aS is contracted 
to according to § 11, (3). Modem Gujarati and Marwari contract °aii into °d, 

(2) Feminines have the nominative-accusative identical with the base. Substantival 
feminine bases end mostly in® a, \ rarely in ®a, ®i Adjectival feminine bases end always in ®?. 
So appears to be the termination characteristic of the feminine gender in Old Western 
Eajasth^- In Apabhram9a the ®z feminine termination had already begun to supersede °a, 
not only in adjectives, but also in substantives (Of. 6aB, Fischers Materialien zur Kenntnis 
des Apdbhramga, XVI). Examples of the four classes of feminine bases are : 
maid Dd. 5, hanyd, •Yi. 126, 
ghaffi Adi. 20, putalt Dd. 3, 
pdda Qld. 33, torosaP, 641, dm Qra. 

sapini Ksl. 36, tdni P. 366, hoti P. 391, bMmuhi P. 564, seji P. 344, mkhdri QM. 110. 
Observe that bhmuM and aeji in the last class are from original nouns in °a, viz. < Skt. *6An«- 
vttMj (Pischel, §§ 206, 124). These feminine bases in have lost the latter vowel in 
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Modern Gujarat;, thus: saper.a, tarn, kofa, seja, vakham. The same has been the case irith 
other vernaculars, as for instance \rith Hindi, as shown by the Old Baiswari, in which feminine 
nouns that in Modem Hindi end in °a still retain their terminal ‘i. 

(3) Neuters are inflected exactly like the masculines, except that they are nasalized. 
Thus their termination is -u. Apabhram^a employed -u or -am after consonantal bases, and 
-u after vocal bases in °aa. Old Western Rajasthani examples are ; 

aukM Da 9 . viii, 34, drogapanaS Oil. 3, mdthas Qra., karandiu Indr. 51, yuktaa Indr. 11 , 
Accordiirg to § 11 , (3), °aS is liable to be contracted into Ex. : 
paJiilS. Daf. iv, tdliarU Kal. 7,, kudU Da?, iv. 

In some texts traces are still surviving of the old neuter termination -«<Ap. -d, -am. 

I have met with the following : 

(Kal., passim) < Ap. ja<Skt. 
huyd (Daf.) <Ap. Aua<Skt. bhuiam. 

In Modem Gujarati all original neuters in °au (from bases in °aa) have been simplified into 
°it, a process, of which there are already traces in the MS. Up., which is dated in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

§ 58. Nominative-aecnsative plural.— ( 1 ) Masculine vocal bases add the termination -a, 
which is identical with Apabhran 9 a -a<Skt. -ah. Before this termination,bases in °aa lose 
their penultimate vowel (according to §9), and bases in °t {°i), °u (°tt)optionally insert euphonic 
y. Ex. : 

ghoda Indr. 2, saga, Adi. 13, 

pamkhid F 722, 28, paiilid P. 100, vivahdrid F 728, 4, vdnia AdiC., 
hunihiyd Da?, iv, bindud Da?, iv, 8 . 

Consonantal bases and, optionally, vocal bases in °i, % °ii, °u take no termination. Thus: 
cora Kal. 13, veri Indr. 8 ., paravddi Kal. 18. 

(2) Feminine bases undergo no change. Thus : 

kidi Da?, iv, Tiadt F 663, 6, maid Kal. 28, nddhi Bh. 25. 

(3) Neuter bases, when subject to inflection, take -S, a termination which is from 
Apabhram?a -di (-ai) (see §14) <Skt. -dni. Examples are : 

motalcM kudd Yog. ii, 64, idd vindsyd P. 536, amhdri karma Sa^f. 55 . 

§ 59 . Instrumental singular. For this case there are two terminations, to wit : -? (- 1 ) 
and -ii {-ikl). The former is from -e, the regular Apabhram?a termination for the instru- 
mental singular ; the latter is from Apabhram?a -i^i <Pkt. -eJiim < Vedic Skt. -ebhis, and is 
therefore a plural termination. Both are used side by aide, but the latter is by far the less 
common, it being generally used only after consonantal bases, whilst the former is used 
after vocal bases as a rule, and after consonantal bases optionally. With the latter bases, 
however, the -ii termination is more common than -i. Occasionally consonantal bases take 
-af ( < Ap. -aAi )22 instead of -ii, and so do optionally masculine bases in “d, °t, ®a. Bases in 
generally drop their final vowel and take optionally either -i or -ii. FTa.Tnp 1 ag aie ; 

(a) in -i ( -i) : Masculines and neuters : 

pasdi Qal., vai Da?, i, 14, rdl Up. 20 , nigcal Adi., Indr., hbM Indr. 24, mkhi Indr. 71, 
mdhdtdi Indr. 90, pdpii, P. 248, dhedii P. 664, pd«n Da?, iv., guri E?. 9 . 

Femioines : 

mdldi Pr. 2 , maJdmdi Qil. 84, gdi P. 21, sariJAdB Adi. 75, strii P. 327, bvd&it P. 694, 
Kal. 17. 


3 One instance of the termination -ahi is in the form ekahS, which oocnia Up. 1& 
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( 6 ) in -ii : 

amlii Kal. 11 , mithyatvil Adi. 1, moJiil Bh. 98, Jcamil Indr. 73, samyamii Da 9 . iii, 13, 
Mthii Dac. iv, yagii Dac. iv, hetil'E 683. 

(c) in -a? : 

dehal Bh, 94 , golai Adi, 69, maraml Indr. 24, vastral Da 9 . iv, punyai F 659, 3, 4, 
tapasal P. 664, rdjdal AdiO., mantrlyat Dd 2 . 

Bases in whether mascnline tatsamas or feminines, may optionally contract the ~t 
termination with the ultimate into °5, according to § 14, Examples thereof are very 
frequent in Up,: 

mahatma Up. 100, raja Up. 113, nagaranayaha Up, 164, Sujyesta, ibid. 

The old termination -ihl has been preserved in the MS. Vi. (samvat 1485) in the two pas- 
sages following and in another one, which, it being used in the original plural meaning, will be 
quoted under the next head : 

rupihl Rambhd samdtp Similar to Rambh4 in beauty ” (Vi. 16), 

daiviht kldha chai je harm “ The things which have been done by Fate ” (Vi. 93). 
Observe that in both cases the -ihl termination is added to consonantal nouns. Nine forms 
in ~i1ii occur also in the Vasantavilasa{see H. H. Dhruva’s The Oujerati Language of the 
Fourteenth-Fifteenth Century, pp. 326-327), Occasionally -ai is assimilated to -u (see § 10, 
(2)) jthereby giving a termination practically identical with the original -i?. For the 
contraction of -a? into A see §§. 10, (3), 53, 131. 

Old Western Rajasthani °af, which is the regular ending of bases in the instrumental 

singular, is turned into in Modern Gujarati and into in Marwaii. In the former 
language -e is employed as a general termination after all bases alike (Of. the Old Western 
Rajasthani forms rajaa'i and manMya^ quoted above). 

§ do. Instrumental plural. — This case is generally formed from all bases alike by the 
addition of -S, a termination, which is derived from Apabhrain 9 a -aK, by dropping intervocalic 
h (see § 37, ( 1 ) ) and contracting the two vowels (see § 10 , (4)). Apabhrarr 9 a had both -ihi and 
-aAi, in Old Western Rajasthani the former gave -il and the latter -e. We have seen that in Old 
Western Rajasthani the former Came to be used as a singular termination. Instances of plural 
instrumentals with ~aM contracted to -e are already met with in Piugala. Thus Pingala i, 93 
we find putte for puttahl (Skt. putrais). To the same contraction were liable vocalic stems in 
^d, after the latter vowel had been shortened to ^a. Thus matte for mattdhl (Skt, mdtrabhis) 
(Pingala i, 196). Prom the termination -hi (Skt. -bhis), which Apabhrair 9 a employed after 
vocal bases. Old Western Rajasthani derived -7, a termination apparently identical with that 
of the singular. We thus have in Old Western Rajasthani two terminations for the 
instrumental plural, viz, -e and -7. The former is by far the commoner and it has super- 
seded the latter even after vocal bases in °t, °i, which, to be regular, ought to have -7. 

It is clear that in Old Western Rajasthani -e has become a general termination. The few 
remnants that are stiU occurring of -7 are naturally confined to bases in % % °u. Vocal 

bases in °aa before -e lose their penultimate vowel according to § 12 . Examples are ; 

(a) in -e : Masculines and neuters : 

hatheV,ilS,dine P. 685, FlS3,ll,vidv3se Yog. i, 16, Kal, 17, £Zei;e Sasf. 139, 

haihiare Adi C., ^Mse muhurte (Jra., befe Da 9 .X, pdnie Indr, 9, Bh. 82, mahatmae Up. 40, 
gure Up. 66 , bhaie^ Up. 26, vdyue Up. 182. 

Feminines : 

jvdlde Adi. 38, ndrtelndx, 68 , asirJelndr. 24. 

In poetry 4 is optionally shortened into :i^_ Thus : thode dini P. 166, 264, 
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(6) in -t : Masculines and neuters : 

vyadhil Bh. 86, vivekli Yog. iii, 94, pdn'it Indr. 62, sadhui'E 6QB, 41, hetui F 585, 1. 

Feminines : 

dorli Indr. 2, gakinii Indr. 41, strti Indr. 24. 

Of the old -ihl termination I have noticed the two instances following : 

gunihi kari-nai eha samdni “ Equal to him in virtues ( Vi . 70), 

gliara-ni riddhUK na vdhiyd (He) was not seduced by (his) domestic wealth’’ (Up. 153). 
Occasionally, though rather rarely, consonantal bases take -ai as in the singular. Ex.: kdslai 
Indr. 22, afhiM Bh. 78, kamalai Rs, 58. In AdiC, one instance occurs of -ax added to a 
vocal base, to wit : asuai. It is to -aX that the -e of Modern Gujarati is to be traced. Observe 
that in the case of vocal bases in °aa, Modern Gujarati has d before the -e termination. 

In Old Western Rajasthani the instrumental being more frequently employed to give 
the meaning of the agentive, than of the instrumental proper, it is natural that a necessity 
was felt for establishing a difiEerenoe between the two functions. This was obtained by adding 
to the instrumental proper the pleonastic postposition for/, which is the instrumental 
locative form of the past -participle kariu Done ” and is identical both in form and in 
origin with the so-called conjunctive participle of karavau ‘‘To do”. Examples will be 
found § 70, (1). Occasionally to karl the postposition ndi was also added pleonastically, 
as in the example from Vi. 70, quoted above. The same in Modern Gujarati. 

§ 6i. Ablative. For this case two terminations seem to be used in Old Western 
Rajasthani, -2 and -d. The former is very rarely met with, except in the pronominal 
declension, where it is added to pronominal bases to form adverbs of place, as in: tihd, ta, jiha, 
j§,etc. (See§§ 89-91). When so suffixed to pronouns, -a is no doubt from Apabhramfa 
-M <Pkt. -mhd <Skt. -smdt^ the regular pronominal suffix for the ablative. Thus Old 
Western Rajasthani tihi, are from Ap. taM (He., iv, 355) <Pkt. tamhd<Skt, tasmdt. 
It is possible that the -d termination, which is suffixed to substantival bases to form 
ablatives, is also from Sanskrit -smdt. But against this identification is, perhaps, the 
fact that such ablatives in -5, which are very rare in the Old Western Rajasthani and 
strange to Gujarati, are common in Marwarf (and so in Jaipur!), and therefore appear to 
be a peculiarity of the latter. This leads us to conclude that in this case -2 is from -ahd, the 
Apabhram9a termination for the ablative plural, and therefore is only apparently 
identical with the -2 of the pronominal declension. The contraction of -a(h)u into -S is 
amongst the peculiarities of Marwari. The ablative in -3 having lost its original ablative 
meaning and passed into that of the locative, scholars have been hitherto deceived into 
considering it as a real locative and so have perforce been unable to explain its derivation 
satisfactorily. The change of meaning from the ablative to the locative is a very old one, 
pronominal ablatives in -2 being frequently employed as adverbs of place in Pingala (see ii, 
51, 182, 183) and so possibly also in Siddhahemacandra, iv, 355, whereto the examples, though 
they are cited as ablatives, may as well admit of the locative meaning. 

The only instances of ablatives in -2, which I have noticed in Old Western Rajasthani, arej 

hivada (^ra.) <havada <ehavadB “ JSfow ” (See §§ 7 (3), 94 (4) ), 

suni simha kopR jali “ Having heard [this], the Uon burned with anger ” (P.484), 

te dukha todi si vdP^ sahiyl pachi vila'i jdi '‘These sufferings, after they have been 
endured for a very short time, pass away ” (Sast 165), 

^ In this particular case might also be explained as a contraction from the regular locative form 
vM according to § 14. 
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bhagavanta -kanM diksa divaravi “He caused the Venerable one to give him the difod ” 
{Adi C), 

aukha -kedS. dukJia avdi, “ After pleasure cometh pain ” (Up. 30). 

Observe that the two last quotations above are from those very MSS., which exhibit a 
form of Old Western Rajasthai^j that is more closely connected with Marwari than with 
Gujarati. 

The other ablative termination, i.e., -d, is evidently from Apabhram^a -ahi. The 
only traces of its use, that seem to have survived in Old Western Rajasthani, are possibly in 
some adverbial compounds, made up by a substantive, apparently in the ablative, followed 
by the <i aTUP. substantive, apparently in the locative. Example : 

MtM hathai (F 783, 64) < Ap. * haMhdhu TuOthahi “ From hand to hand.” 

Other examples are : 

khando khandi, P. 451, diso disi®* P. 445, maho mdhal F 783, 28, F 535, ii, 11, vdro vara 
P. 288. 

Cf. the Sanskrit adverbial compounds in °a — % like : hosta-Jiasti and Prakrit ®d — °im, 
like : khandA-khandim occurring VvasogadaaAo, §§ 95, 99. Ablatives derived from Apabhram9a 
-aka ( -dhu) have survived in Sindhi, Panjabi and Western Hindi. In both the latter 
languages, such ablatives are commonly employed for the locative. Sindhi uses ablatives 
in -g and in -o side by side. 

For the pronominal base the jSrst syllable of which I derive from an ablative 
{appahi), see § 92. 

§6a. Genitive singular. In Old Western Rajasthani the termination for this case was 
originally -hi, as in Apabhram 9 a 3 and it was appended, it seems, to all bases aKke. But this 
termination went soon out of use, -ha possessing a very strong tendency to be dropped without 
leaving any trace on the word, to which it was sufl&xed. So this case became apparently 
without suffix and practically identical with the base. In one case only -ha has possibly 
survived in a contracted form, viz,, in the case of bases in °aa, which make their genitive 
(ohhque) in <*®aaAa. 

Of the old form -ha of the genitive termination not the least trace has been preserved in 
Old Western Rajasthani prose, hut in poetry, where archaisms are easily retained and 
additional syllables are occasionally sought to make up the sum of matras that are required 
for a verse, -ha has not altogether died out. Many instances of its usage I have noted in the 
MSS. I have seen. A few ones are the following : 
vanaha -mahi “ In the forest ” (F 728, 16), 
swpanaha -tant “ Of the dreams” (F 535, ii, 16), 

Mpaha -agdi '' Before the father ” (Vi. 140), 
hatakaha-putki “ In the rear of the army ” (Kanh. 43), 

Equal to [her] husband” (Vi. 96), 
amharmmhaminoratha^^ Our hearts' desire ” (Rs. 121). 

(To be Continued^) 


^ Cf, Prakrit diso disirn^ 
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the history op the NAIK KINGDOM OP MADURA. 

By V. BANGACHAEI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

CHAPTER II. 

[Continued from p. 158). 

The Potodahon of the Naik Dynasty of Madttea. 

SECTION I. 

The Emperor Achyuta Baya 1530-1542. 

The Common Version of Achyuta Raya’s Character and Administration. 

On the death of the great Krishna Deva Rayazs in 1630, the imperial throne of Vijaya- 
nagar was ascended by his half brother Achyuta Raya, a person about whose character and 
capacity a very widespread divergency of opinion exists. According to Nuniz,26 a celebrated 
traveller who visited Vijayanagar at this time, and Mr. Sewell who bases his history on 
the account of that traveller, no worse man than Achyuta could have been chosen for the 
throne, and no worse misfortune to the empire was possible than his accession. Achyuta, 
we are told, could neither endure the fatigues of war,, nor was fit to perform the duties of 
peaceful rule. He was endowed with a character which could hardly endear him to his 
people. His tyranny alienated the nobles around him, and his weakness invited the domi- 
nance of the despised SultS-n of BijSpur. Isma’il Adil Shah had received humiliating treat- 
ment at the hands of Krishna Deva, and felt it so much that he had vowed to refrain from 
wine till he avenged the disgrace and removed the stain of subordination. A fit opportim- 
ity presented itself, we are informed, with the accession of the weak Achyuta R4ya. The 
keen Musalman promptly invaded the Raichur DuS b, capttured the coveted towns of Mudkal 
and Raichiir — ^never again to come into the hands of the Hindus — and even marched as far as 
Hospet,2r which he razed to the ground. This disgrace, together with the general weakne.'is 
of Achyuta Rflya’s internal administration, we are further informed, lost for him the esteem, 
the obedience, and the loyalty of the people. In their hatred, the nobles set up the stand- 
ard of rebellion. A liberal policy of tact and conciliation would have killed disaffection and 
restored order; but Achyuta R3,ya had more pride than wisdom, more passion than tact. 
Unable to rise to that statesmanship and forgiveness which could forget injury and disarm 
treason, he brought an eternal ignominy on his name by calling for help, at the cost of the 
independence of Vijayanagar, his deadliest enemy, IbrMiim Adil Shah®® (1533-1557). The 
latter was of course too glad to obtain an opportunity of triumph which none of his prede- 
cessors had had either by arms or by diplomacy. To be within the city of Vijayanagar, to 
have the mastery of its internal poUtios and the emperor for his tool, was a circumstance 
which the most ambitious of his forefathers had not dreamt. Such a circumstance was 
practically equal to the subordination of Vijayanagar to Bfjapur. Ibrihim found himself 
therefore in 1536 as the guest of Achyuta Raya®® at Vijayanagar. It is true his satisfaction 
at this achievement received a rude and premature check; for the Hindu nobility suddenly 
awakened to the seriousness of the situation and, by a timely obedience to their debased 
sovereign, persuaded him to cancel an engagement, so derogatory to the prestige, and so 

23 B^fishna X)3va had a son named Tirumalayya, but he died during bis father's life-time. See Nu?iiz 
Chron; Arch, Surv^ Ind, 1908-09, p. 186; and Ep, Bep, 1912, p 80 — 81. 

26 See Forg, BmpCt 366 ff. (Chap. 20-23). 

^ Arch, Surv, Irid, 1908-09, p. 187, Nuniz points out that Achyuta had 200 chiefs and 600,000 
soldiers under him, and yet sobered defeat. 

26 See Brigg’s Vol I, pp. 78-112 ; and Scott’s DeAiXiaw, Voll, pp. 261-85 for the details of 

Viiff reign* Ibrahim came to the throne in Sep. 1534. Note the fact that Ferishta does not mention 
Achyuta but “ Bhoj Tnmal Ray" in his place. 

26 See Briggs HI p* 83-4 and Scott 1 262-265 for a most confused account of the alleged domestic plots, 
civil wars and disputed successions that are said to have taken place in Vijayanagar- A discussion of 
this is out of place here. For an attempt at the unravelling of the whole, see Forg, 182 ff; 2nd, 

XXiVH, p* 300—1 
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harmful to the safety, of the empire. But it was easier to invite the Sultan than to expel 
him. The proud Musalinan had seen with his own eyes the splendour and glory of Vijayana- 
gar, its noble streets, its magnificent palaces, its grand temples, its untold wealth, its busy 
trade, and the sight w^as not calculated to smother ambition or encourage sacrifice on his 
part. Ibrahim Adil Shah, however, was a wise opportunist. He had come to help the 
emperor against his subjects, and he now had no plausible reason for the continuance of his 
stay. He felt, moreover, that a permanent occupation of the Hindu capital was impossible. 
He therefore yielded to exigencies, but only after the receipt of about two million pounds 
(50 lakhs of hurts) from the imperial treasury to compensate him for his troubles and 
expenses. 

The different Epigraphieal Version. 

Such is the commonly accepted version of Achyuta Baya’s administration; but Mr. Elrish- 
na Sastri, the epigraphist of Madras, gives a different picture of the emperor. He points 
out from the incontrovertible evidences of epigraphy — and these evidences are singularly 
numerous in the case of Achyuta Baya, — and of contemporary literature, that, whether 
Achyuta Bnya was a tyrant or not, he can, under no circumstances, be called a craven. He 
might have been wanting in the virtues of a statesman, but he was certainly not wanting 
in the talents of a soldier. In fact Mr. Krishaa Sastii speaks of Achyuta Baya as not only 
an equal of his illustrious predecessor in prowess but also in popularity^o. “ The way in 
which people still speak of the happy days of Achyuta Baya Krishna Baya sufficiently 
suggests the popularity and the greatness of that sovereign.’’ Far from being the tool of 
Adil Shah, the inscriptions speak of him during the very first year of his succession, as “ the 
terror to the Tulukkars,”^! and ‘Hhe conqueror of the Oddiya forces” and later records 
call him a universal conqueror and the conqueror of Ceylon. Mr. Krishna Sastii believes 
that these titles were not idle panegyrics, that the early inscriptions really record an import- , 
ant victory which Achyuta Baya achieved over Bijapur and Waraiigal which had perhaps 
taken advantage of Krishna Deva’s death to make a joint attack on Vijayanagar. It is in 
the strong hold which Achyuta Baya had over the numerous feudatories in his empire, 
however, that his martial valour is conspicuous. He made his sovereignty a potent factor 
throughout South India. His magnificent donations to temples and Brahmans reminded 
men of the palmy days of his predecessor. 200 feudatory'^s chiefs who maintained an aggre- 
gate army of 600,000 men saluted his standard and acknowledged his supremacy. 

SECTION IL THE TINNEVELLY CAMPAIGN 1532. 

Achyuta Rayas expedition to Tinnevelly, 

A remarkable campaigns^ which Achyuta Baya led to the basin of the Tambraparm 
during the very second year of his accession serves to illustrate his martial capacity and his 
determination to retain at all costs his hold on the South. This campaign of Achyuta Bn va 
deserves close scrutiny; for it had momentous effects on the history of South India and 
indirectly led to the establishment of theNaik dynasty in Madura. Historians or rather 
epigraphists have been puzzled to account satisfactorily for the expedition; but a careful 

30 Madr. Ep* Eep. 1911 p. 85, 

^ 31 This is proved by an. inscription at Tiruppanaigadu dated S. 1453. The emperor boasts of his 
victories over the Muhammadans and his erection of a pillar of victory in Orissa. See Afadr. Ep, Bev. 1907 
p. B5;Jbid, 19n(insc. 260 of 1910); and Ibid 1913, p. 123. 32 Chronicle, 

T>* ."tbis are both literary and epigraphieal The chief literary work is Achyuta 

Bdydbhyudaya. The inscriptions are at Conjeeveram, Tiruppanang^du, etc. All these have been summa- 

Ep. Bep, 1899—1900; 1907; 1908; 1909; 1910; etc; Arch. Surv, Ind. 
1908-09; and Trav. Arch seri^. See also Taylor’s Bais catal. HI, 331. Regarding this important cam- 
pai^ SeweU vTote: two inscriptions at Conjeeveram, dated respectively m 1632 and 1533, implied that 
at that period kmg Achyuta reduced the country about Tinnevelly : but apparently he was not present in 
person, and nothing farther is known regarding this expedition.” {Fora, Empe, p, 167). It will be seen 
that much information has been brought to light after Sewell wrote. 
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grasp of the circumstances under which the campaign was organized leaves no problem as 
regards the causus belli. Students of epigraphy will easily remember how in the time of 
Krishna Dava Raya’s administration, there ruled in the basin of the Kaveri and the Vaigai a 
great Saluva chieftain of the name of CheUappa^^ Vira Karasimha Naikar, who had gained 
the first place among Krishna DSva’s grandees and who had been only looking for a timely 
opportunity to declare himself independent. The death of Krishna Deva Raya and the 
difficulties in which Achyuta Raya was involved with the Sultan and the Gajapati, afforded 
him the long-wished-for opportunity. Baluva Naik would probably have been reconciled to 
subordination and allegiance, if he had been approached with tact and friendship by the 
new emperor. But immediately after Achyuta Raya’s accession, an event happened which 
had exactly the contrary effect, which did not only increase the vassaTs discontent, but 
drove him into actual rebellion. This was the rise of a formidable rival, Mahamandajes- 
vara-^ Tirumalaiya Maharaja, in the court and counsels of Achyuta Raya. 

The causes of the Tinnevelly Campaign. 

Tirumalaiya was the head of the Salaka chiefs, and had distinguished himself in the 
camp as well as the court. He was, moreover, closely allied by blood to the emperor, for 
the latter had married his sister. The Salaka chiefs again, had evidently long been the rivals 
of the Saluvas, and in the keen race for office and distinction had not unoften perhaps come 
into conflict. The result of all this was the growing discontent of Baluva Naik. He could 
not endure to see himself dethroned from the post of first minister by a rival. He could not 
follow the imperious lead of a man who obstructed his own views of ambition and chances of 
distinction, and who, thanks to his family, his tradition, his office, and his kinship with the 
emperor, was his deadly enemy. Either he or Tirumalaiya must go. They could not live side 
by side, and as the emperor was naturally partial to the Salaka chief, Baluva Naik felt that he 
had nothing more to gain by his loyalty to the Empire. From a long-standing feudatory 
he now changed into an irreconcileable foe, and prepared to gain allies. And they were 
not wanting. Between Madura and TinneveUy, there was one of the most turbulent feudat- 
ory chiefs of the age — ^the celebrated Tumbichchi^o Naik. A restless and greedy soldier, he 
was evidently in dispute with his nominal suzerains, the Paadyan kings. In him Saluva Ndik 
found a capable colleague and congenial ally. Shortly after, he found an even more capa- 
ble ally. In the extreme south of the peninsula, the region between the Tambraparm and 
the sea, the greedy and aggressive king of Travanoore, Udaya Martanda Varma the 
greatest and the most illustrious of the early sovereigns of Venad,” was waging a deadly war 
with the Pandyans. From very^^ early times the kings of the Pandyan dynasty and the kings 


31 The inscriptions speak of Chellappa, but the Aohyutardydhhyiitiaya uses the word Chdlappa, An 
example of Vira Narasimha’s disobedience is his exaction from the village of Tiruppanangadu, though 
this tax had been excused in favour of the temple there, 

33 See Ardk. Swrv. 190S-09, p. 188; Ep. Rep. 1911 p. 86. That there were curious disputes between 
Anhyuta and Saluva about grants is clear from a curious inscn (No 83) described inp. 336 of Rais catah 
III. Achyuta Raya, it will be seen, resumes certain grants as a result of Stova’s representations. See 
Madr. Ep. Rep. 1910, p. 116 for his genealogy , and Ibid 1912, p. 81 for some of his inscriptions. 

36 See Madr, Ep. Rep. 1911, p. 86 and appendix VI — the Tinnevelly Pdlayams. According to a Mack. 
MS. (M. 30, p, 86-88), the founder of the Pijayam was a servant of Kiishna Dgva. The MS. says wrongly 
that he was sent by the emperor with VisvanStha Naik to the south in S. 1331, K. 4510. The date of 
Kpshna Dgva and Viivaiiatha as given here is wrong. It is too early by a century. We may suppose 
that the first of the Tumbiohehis came to the south, about 1409 A.D. Then, as a reference to the family 
memoir will shew, the Tumbichchi NSik referred to here must be Kum^ralinga who ruled from 1502 — 1535 
A,D. Tumbiohehi’s P^layam included P^riyilr, Tummapa-Naikenpatti, Sirumalaipatti and three other 
villages. 

37 See Nagam Aiya’s Travancore Manual I, p. 267, ff. Mr. Nagam Aiya points out that throughout the 
15th century the dispute gave rise to war. The kings he attributes to the 15th century are Sri Vlra-Rdma- 
varma, alias Champaka-Rama-varma, the senior Tiruvadi of TiruppS-pfir (10 miles south of Trev^ndrum) 
who ruled about 1468 A.D.; Vira-K6dai Aditya-varma (1472 — 84?) and Vira-Ravi-varma (1479-1512) in 
whose time K^yal was evidently part of Travancore state; Aditya-varma; and Bhiitala-vtra-Udaya- 
Martamjavarma (1494-1635), the conqueror of the Tambraparni region then reigned. According to Shun- 
gonny Menon, the rulers of Trayancore in thi§ period were; Venad Mootha Raja 1444-1468; Vira Mlrtfiiija 
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of Travancore were engaged in this dispute. And now, Udaya Martania was so much inspi- 
red by the desire to achieve a permanent conquest of the region that he seems to have 
employed all his resources against the Pandyan Ahava-Rama^a g,nd had such a triumphant 
career that, by the year 1530, he had the villages of Brahmadesam, Shermadevi, Ambasa- 
mudram, Kalakadu, etc., in his hands. The Pandyan, in alarm, appealed to the emperor 
for protection. Aohyuta Raya commanded the Tiruvadi^Oa to disgorge his spoils and surren- 
der his conquests, but the imperial mandate had only the effect of confirming the rebel in 
his treason and extending the range of his activities. He did not only withhold the custom- 
ary tribute due to the Empire, but entered into an active alliance with Saluva Naik and 
his ally Tumbichchi Naik. It is not improbable that the Chola princess whom he is said 
to have married was the daughter of Saluva^o Naik. There thus came into existence a 
powerful confederacy against the Empire in the south, — a chain of enemies from the Kaveri 
to the end of the- peninsula. Saluva Naik guarded the districts on the banks of the Kaveri, 
Tumbichchi those on the banks of the Vaigai, and Udaya Martanda assailed those on the 
Tambraparqi. Nothing is known about the attitude of the Vanada^o Rayars of Madura, and 
Bogaiyyadeva-Maharaja^i of Trichinopoly in this crisis; but as they were the enemies respec- 
tively of Saluva Naik and Tumbichchi Naik, they possibly threw in their lot with the Pand- 
yas and the Empire; but divided from one another by inimical territory and open to raids 
on every side, they could not make a successful resistance. 

Aehyuta's Generals: Tirumalaiya and Ndgama Ndik. 


There was now no other alternative for Achyuta Raya than to prepare for a decisive 
blow against the enemies. The Paudya had to be saved from danger, perhaps from destruct- 
ion. The prestige of imperial power had to be restored. Delay meant disaster, and Ach- 
yuta Raya hastily patched up peace with his adversaries in the north, and himself took the 
command of the gigantic army which was to chastise the spoliators of the imperial fabric. 
The ablest generals of the day commanded the different sections of the grand army, Tiru- 


Varma 1458-71; Eravi Varma 1478-1504; Martaruja Varma 1504; Vira Eravi Varma 1504 1628; MSrtfinda 
Varma 1528-1537 and TJdaya Martanda Varma 1537-1560; Kerala Varma 1560-3 (See Sewell’s Antiqik- 
ties, II p. 238 and Shungonny Menon’a 'Rist of Travancore p. 95-6). There are thus two different accounts* 
the more reliable being Nagama Aiya’s, but both agree in regard to a Mdrtanda- Varma in the early years 
of the 16th century. By the year 1509 he got possession of Kalakddu, as an inscn in the local Siva temple 
diews- Mdrtdiida was a liberal donar to temples. SeweU mentions his grants of lands in 1511 1513 
1521, 1631, etc., to the temples of Siva,Gomati, etc., in Cape Comorin, NSgercDil, (Inscn. 63 of 1896), and 
other places. Kalak^^u seems to have been Martanda Varma* s seat of residence. Mr. Nagama Aiya says 
that he got this places a dowry of his queen, a Chola princess, by name OhOlakulavalli. *‘Bhfitala 
Vira made Kalakddu his capital and biult in it a new palace.” On account of this majriage, Mart^da- 
Varma is said to have called himself Puli-MdridniOr—fiom the fact that the Ch6la dynasty had “ the 
leopard ” for its insignia. He is also said to have conquered Ceylon and exacted tribute. He 
maintained 300 female archers. Hia enlightened religious policy is clear in his Edict ,of Toleration to 
the Paravas, See Trav, State Manu, I, p. 296. The latest epigraphical reports also contain inscns, 
concerning him. B. g. 463 and 473 of 1909, See also the Christ Col Magas-, 1904-5 for an excellent 
article on the relations between Travancore and Vijiyanagar. 

38 Mr. Gopinatha Rao says the king at this time was Srlvallabha, Ahavarama’s successor. But Sri- 

vallabha came to the throne only in 1533. It is highly probable, however, that Srivallabha distinguished 
himself even in his predecessor’s time, and so came to have the title of Irandaikdlamediata andPdndwa 
E&jyasfndxiandehdrya, ■ ^ 

39 The writer in the Christ Col. (1904-6) makes a curious mistake in saying that Taylor 

and Nelson attribute Achyuta’ s invasion of 1632 to the struggle between Chandra Sekhara and Vira 
S^h^a. He thin^ that the^ C3i6la queen referred to was the daughter of Vtra Sgkhara Dh51a. 

A e, origin of this word see Indian Antiquary XXIV, -g. 257. Tiruvadi meajcs Holy Feet, 

^ SunaaramPillai says, the kings of VgnSd were always known to literature as VSn^ttuadigal, “the 
Holy feet of Venfid. ’ gri Vlra-K^rala- Varma (c. 1140) was the first king to bear this title, and Sundaram 
l^iUai in it the mdication of the expansion of his dominions and the growth of his power. 

- L , . wdence to shew that about this time there was a war between the Vana king and Tumb- 

ichchi Naik. See the Hist- of the Pd]ayam of the Tuwbiehchi Ndiks, Appendix VI, 

0^“g *o^e^absenceof epigraphical lore, Caldwell said that it was simply a struggle between the 
^adya and the Chola. It was Mr. Venkayya that first suggested that the Ch6la referred to was probably 
a^aiya, evidently co-ruler with Bdgayyadava Maharaja. Mr. Krishna Sastri thinks that Bdeayyadava 
M^aja was the succ€®or of the deposed Vfra-Narasimha-Nayaka. He does not trace any connection 
betwcOT Channa^a ^d Bdgayya. It seems to me that the latter was the contemporary, if not successor 
Qf the former and perhaps oronherited his dislike of Sajuva Kaik. Arch, Surv^ Ind* 19Q8^)9, p. 188^ 
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malaiyadeva, the emperor’s hrother-in -law and the personal enemy of Saluva Naik, was the 
first of the leaders. Equally prominent, if not even more, was a celebrated man who was 
destined, more than anybody else, to reap rich harvest from this expedition. It was the 
renowned Nagama Naik, the Icottiyam or store-keeper, according to some, the cattle-keeper 
according to others, and the finance-minister according to still others, of Krishna Deva Raya. 
No figure is more elusive and mysterious in Indian History than this Nagama Naik of the 
Kasyapa-gotra.” There is very meagre mention of him in epigraphy ^2. jt is from contemp- 
orary literature, the Polygar memoirs and the Madura chronicles that we understand that 
he was one of the most powerful, scheming and enterprising noblemen of the Empire. The 
History of the Karnataka Governors^^ tells us that Nagama became, by his pushfulness, skill 
and loyalty, one of the most influential grandees of the imperial court. Besides being the 
leader of 40,000 horse, a corps of 4000 elephants and 10,000 camels, which belonged 
to the Empire, he had his own army of retainers consisting of 6,000 horse and 20,000 foot, 
for the maintenance of which he was authorised to collect the peshhus from all the feudat- 
ory states of Vijayanagar from Arcot toNanji^s^j (Travancore). A man of soaring ambition 
and formidable valour, Nagappa was a powerful magnate both as a feudal chieftain and as 
a guardian of the Empire from its enemies, and he was therefore, as the Krishnapuram 
plates seem to inform us, a prominent commander of the Vijayanagar army^^ during this 
expedition. 

(3) Vifevanatha Naik. 

A third imperial general who loomed large in the eyes of his contemporaries and who 
evidently had a share in the grand enterprise was the son of Nagama, Visvanatha Naik*^^ by 
name. Pew among the many adventurers who have figured in Indian History as the found- 
ers of kingdoms and the architects of their renown, can be compared with this remarkable 
man and hero, who was to stamp a permanent impression of his existence in history by the 
firm foundation of a powerful and magnificent line of kings. Though it is a notorious fact 
that, owing to the caprices of armies, the loose tie of allegiance between princes and vassals, 
and the weakness of the kings themselves, the dynasties of mediaeval India had, as a rule 
an extremely ephemeral and precarious existence, and though the establishment of a new 
dynasty may not be conceived to be noteworthy in an age when the rise and fall of dynast- 
ies was a commonplace occurrence, yet there is so much of singular interest in the exploits 
of Visvanatha, that they deserve the close attention, and excite the warm appreciation, of 
the critical historian. Many lesser men than Visvanatha have raised themselves by the 
strength of their personality or by the support of strong partisans, to the rank and dignity 
of kings; but few of them have left behind them such lasting monuments of their work, as 
the founder of the Madura Naik kingdom has done. His work as a statesman, as an organi- 
zer, as a friend of the people and the framer of an administrative system, will be narrated 
in its proper place; but here it may be noted for a correct understanding of his policy and 
movements, that he was not a mere soldier capable of gaining the blind devotion of his men, 
but a statesnian endowed with a keen insight into character and a genius for organization. 
Prom the first, Visvanatha was a cynosure of his countrymen. An idol of his contemporar- 
ies, he became a theme for romance and tale even from his birth. The story goes that his 

. ^ an insen. in his name at Virinchipuram in 1482: the Kashnapuram plates call him by the 

title of Paadya R^jyasthapandchdrya, a title wielded by Aohyuta RSya and Bri-Vallabha. 

See appendix I for a full translation of this very important MS. 

a SeeTrav, Arch, Series. N%ama had, in consequence of this, the title of Pdndya-BdJya-StMpmidcM- 
yi/a, like Achyuta Raya and BrivaUabha. It is curious that Mr, Krishna Sastri totally ignores N^ama’s 
part in this campaign. 

^ 44 The MS calls it N anji Nddu, It is the tract lying between the Kerala and Pdndyan kingdoms. For 

Its h^tory see Travancore Spte Manual, I. 260-3. Ep. Rep. 1909, p.ll9; Arch, Surv, Jnd. 1908-09, p, 

CuC* 

« Bp. Bep. 1909. p. 119; ArOt., Sun. Ind. 190S-09, p. 191 etc. 
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father Nagama Naik had at first no son to inherit his vast estates and to perpetuate the 
memory of his family, in spite of the many propitiatory offerings and the practice of hard 
vows with which he implored the favour of the gods ; that he went on pilgrimage to Benares 
where by the liberality of his donations, the magnificence of his charities, and the vigour of 
his penance,^® he obtained, by the grace of the god Visvanatha, the blessing of a son, fater on 
the founder of the Madura Naik dynasty, whom he christened after the god whose gift he 
was. The exact date of \ isvanatha’s birth is unknown; but it may be surmised that it was 
sometime about 1500. A child of penance and prayer, Viivanatha foreshadowed his coming 
greatness even in his youth. He underwent an excellent military and literary training 
under his father, and developed into a fine scholar and a finer athlete; and by the time 
he was sixteen, “ he was admired for the beauty of his person and his natural as well as 
acquired knowledge, and was in every respect accompli, shed.” When about twenty years of 
age, he was introduced by his father to the imperial presence and into the imperial service, 
A romantic and picturesque story is narrated in the indigenous Chronicles in connection with 
his advent into the emperor’s service. In accordance with the custom of those days, we are 
told, the emperor brought, as a result of the chase, a wild buffalo from the neighbouring 
woods, to be offered, on the tenth day of the Navaratri festivaB^, as a sacrifice to Durga^ 
the guardian deity of Vija^-anagar, the celebrated Bhuvanesvari of Vidydranya’s devotidn 
and worship. It was widely beUeved that the efficacy and fruitfulness of the sacrifice 
depended on the head of the beast’s being severed from the body at a single stroke The 
superstition of the day held that if the victim had to be struck tvdce, a disaster was in 
store for the empire. Now it happened that the buffalo which was led to the sacrificial 
altar had such long, strong and irregular horns that it became a serious problem how to 
cut its head off at one stroke. The Emperor, courtiers and people were in despair, when 
yoimg Viivanatha, w'e are told, came to the rescue. He was, we are further informed 
induced by the goddess herself, in a vision, to offer himself as the executioner, provided he 
was given a particular sword in the king’s armoury. When the youth made his appearance 
before the anxious Emperor and offered his service, he was not believed to be earnest but 
tne fervent solicitude of the young hero, his earnest offer to sacrifice his life in case of 
f ailuie, made Hi ishna-I)e\ a agree to try him. And the emperor had no reason to be 
sorry for his decision. To his unbounded joy and enthusiasm, the young soldier performed 
his task with remarkable success. As a rew'ard for his service, Krishna Deva declared him 
a public benefaotcr, a saviour of the State from a catastrophe, and promised bim befoie 
long, inasmuch as he deserved a crown and kingdom, the dignity of royalty. At the same 
time he distinguished the favourite’s merit by appointing him to the command of a section 
of the army. As a general, Visvanatha’s career was a brilliant one. He distinguished 
himself with such glory in the subjugation of certain enemies'*® of the empire in the north 
that the emperor raised him to a high rank, and bestowed on him all honours and 
privileges as well as the ensigns and trophies which his valour had taken from the 
conquered chiefs. 


{To be continued ) 


’ Oovernors gives details. It points out how Nagama and his wife bathed daily in 

the Gang^, ate every^y only three handfuls of rice, and waited on the god Visvanatha day and night in 

Wrin-TJt u appeared to them in a vision, expreied his satis- 

factton at theupenanoe, prom^d to give them a sight of his person the next day in the Ganoes and 
declared that their object would be fulfilled. The next day the pious couple, while bathing in the Ganges, 
felt a piece of stone coming mto contact with their knees. They went to another ghat, but here also the 
^me thii^ happened, and once again in a third spot. Tliey now found that it was an emerald Zinm 
a V- fulfilment of his promise, Mgama returned to his country. About 

a year afte^ards \ isvanatha was born. The Mirt. Mss give a slightly diflerent version. See also the 
where there is ample reference to this story. 

«r,rl +>1 j^^iportazit festival in the Vijayanagar Empire. Both the imperial 

J ^ith great splendour, See Jewell’s For g} Empe,SQ, IT 5 ana 376 

^ accounts of the worship of Bhuvanehvari see Rais catal. II 427-55 

^ Tliemse. Cam. Governors says they were feudal chieftains S 

One of the Mi?'tanjiya MSS says they were the 
Kahr ga, Kasmtra, Nepblla, etc This is of course absurd. Taylor suo’^^ests that 
14?anrappendixT^ Kondavldu, Warangal, Cuttack and the Bahmani Sultunk See 0, B^MSS, If, 
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HaTHAL plates^ OE (PAEAMARA) dharavarsha 
[VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1237 (1180 A. D.)- 
BY SiHITYiCHABYA PANDIT YISHWESHWAB NATH SHASTBI, JODHPUR. 

This inscription was fonnd in the Hathal village in the Sirohi State about 3 miles 
North-West of Mount Abu. It is engraved on two copper plates, each of which measures 
about broad by 5 high and contains a ring hole but the ring has been lost. 

Each plate is engraved on one side only. One of these plates contains 10 lines and 
the other 11, But the 11th line seems to be a post script, for the letters in this line differ 
Tvidety from the others. 

The characters are Nagari of the 12th century. The language is very incorrect 
Sanskrit. This may be due to the fault of the engraver. It is written in prose throughout 
except the three imprecatory verses (lines 15 to 20 of the second plate). In respect of 
orthography the letters b and v are both denoted by the sign for v. 

This inscription is dated Thursday, the 11th of the bright haff of Kartika in the 
[Vikrama] year 1237, and refers to the reign of Dharavarsha, who, in this inscription, 
is styled the descendant of Dhumarajadeva, Raja of Abu who is described in the inscriptions 
of Abu2 and Girvar^ as the founder of the Paramara clan.*^ 

The minister, at that time, was Kovidasa, The day of the charter specified in the 
inscription is Devotthdni Ehddast ; and it says the following with regard to the donee 
Bhattaraka Visala Ugradamaka, dchdrya of ^ivadharma : (1) That he be granted .... in 
Sahilvai^. (2) That he be permitted to graze his cattle on the pasture grounds free of 
charge. (3) That a pasture land bo granted him in Kumbharanuli. (4) That he be 
granted an area of land which can be tilled with two ploughs in a day. (5) In the llth 
line of the second plate, which is supposed to be a postscript it is mentioned that the 
pastures of M^avadi and Hathalar'i villages also be granted to him. 

Lines 5-10 of the second plate contain curses on those princes who would deprive 
him of these privileges. 

Of the localities mentioned here Hathaladi is obviously Hathal where the plates were 
found. In the 15th century inscriptions, this village bears the name of Brahmasthana. This 

I The ink impressions of these plates were kindly given to me by Bai Bahadur Pandit Grauri Shankar 
H. Ojha, Superintendent, Bajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

II \\ 11 

E’er II 

a[fr II II 

(Unpublished Inscription in the Achalesvara temple at Abii ) . 

’T??TrK5rrf^ I 

t 'fl’jncra' nrar II v il 

(Patnarftyaxi Inscriptioii of Girvar). I shall edit this inscription also as soon as possible. 

* sT«r'i i 

(Ep. Ind., Vol, Vm, p. 210) . 
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name must have been given to it either because it was granted to Brahmans by 
Paramara princes, or because there was a temple of Brahma near it which is now in ruins. 

Text, 

First Plate, 

f ’srrfrrTw’ II [ ?r ] ^nr^® 

^ ) trsurm [ *' 3 ^ 

V »fr [ ' 3 

rU'TR'nrRifrf^'i?^^ ^ 

^ »T??rg5rs^TRrsT 

« HR ^ [ T J 5r*rr??nTfSr wl srt 

< ?r H^TTSHPrl® Hf^sfRW 

\ TitmrSPRHURt 

Second Plate. 

\\ ??r2»5frf|55^r5p,r% ... [ : 3 1 | trsrr i??Tfr*ra- 

=HufyHT®2 ?r«n ^nrigr^H gt:?5iiT 
wfi- 5[Tr?* ^ \ f 

\V sfRHTHSf [ ° 3 II %aT 

^ tTFforl II nt II w II H'fR’s%qT 3Rir 
5r^! ^nruf^fir: w hht tren?® w 

fr Hr?? [ ; 3 II ^ II Rfrir®® ^ ^ i 

V HFHRr [ ■ 3®^ ^TTJtW f [ 5 3 II II HH^ 

^ 8T?%wqRjft5r I W^aiTf 

R® HH frT'H ^1^®® lU II *T^®® II ^ II 

HnRi^RHHraHHr fRr®^ ?RT?5tR>un-5r^Hr f tt®® [ r 3 


5 Expressed by a sign. 

6 Read 


^ Bead 

wm 

8 Read 


® Bead 

Wf° 

10 Read 

“Hfr 

u Read 

°5fts?rf 

12 Read 


Bead 

“'TRRrTf^Fsrartft?^^ 

1^ Read 


15 Bead 


16 Bead 


IT Read 

sffRtrsHW 

18 Read 


M Read 


20 Read 

°^RT 

®i Read 

°^p(^ 

22 Read 

=HTUfrar: 

*5 Read 


24 Read 

?rr° 

25 Bead 

JT^ 

20 Read 

Ijfsiii-dHrt 

2T Read 

^Ifi^: 

28 Read 

sr%^«T 

“ Bead 

RfRf 

2® Read 

wgiTtr*!. 

51 Bead 

Trt ?rf wi% 

82 Read 


» Read 


W Read 

“Htiril*! 

35 Read 


86^ Read 

hhh 

” Bead 


88 Read 
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MISCELLANEA. 


•“SHANDY” AND SHINDY”. 

1. Mofussil residents in Madras know from 
experience the weekly market at which provisions 
are purchased for the next week, and which is 
termed sandal. At Ootacamund it lasts till night 
and winds up with the merry songs of the inebriated 
Badagas who are returning to their distant haunts. 
The word sandal is the Tamil form of Sanskrit 
sanidhd, while sandi and sandu are derived from 
samdhl I have noted the Anglo-Indian form 
shandy = Tamil sandal in the following amusing 
extract from the Madras Mail of May 1890, 
which professes to be a reply to a query that had 
been inserted by the then Collector of Kurnool. 

RABBITS AND GOVERNMENT. 

Sir. — To keep rabbits on the plains, ” send your 
boy to the local shandy for some string, adjust 
it in loops and pass them over the heads of the 
rabbitS; draw up and fasten to the legs of a four 
poster bedstead. This is a most effectual way of 
keeping rabbits on the plains, and prevent them 
wandering to the hills. Can Mr. Kough kindly 
tell a fellow countryman the best means of keeping 
Government on the plains, especially in April 
and May. '' 

Erin-Go-Bragh. 

2. In the Slang Dictionary (1874) the word 
shindy is explained by ‘ a row, or noise. * I have 
found the following instances of its use. 

(a) In chapter 36 of Thackeray’s Pendennls 
(1845-50) the Major’s valet Morgan remarks with 
reference to the French chef Mirobalant 


At a ball at Baymouth, sir, bless his impudence, 
he challenged Mr. Harthur to fight a jewel, sir, 
which BIT. Harthur was very near knocking him 
down, and pitchin” him out a winder,, and serve 
him right ; but Chevalier Strong, sir, came up and 
stopped the shindy — I beg pardon, the holtercation, 
sir. ” 

(6) Flugers Dictionary, 4th ed., (1891) . Did 
you and she have a shindy downstairs.’’ She 
hated me as much as I did her, we used to have 
fearful shindies, ’* 

(c)' Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary (1905) 
“ There did use to be some shandies [thus] a Plough 
Monday” (from Nottinghamshire). 

That part of the great Oxford Dictionary which 
will contain the article ‘ shindy ’ is not yet out. 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary (1911J says : — 
shindy i brawl, disturbance, row, noise; often 
‘ to kick up a shindy ; ’ perhaps from Scotch shinny 
or shinty, a kind of hockey,” 

The derivation suggested here is extremely 
doubtful, I suspect that shindy was originally a 
British soldier’s expression and goes back to its 
synonym sa^iai, a word which every master and 
mistress of Tamil servants cannot help being familiar 
with. I remember to have heard frequently the 
phrase sa%i^ai-=pp6cluglcdn, he is kicking up a row. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents will be able 
to trace the word shindy in Anglo-Indian literature. 
Both shandy and shindy are missing in Hobson- 
Jobson. 

E, Htjbtzsoh. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


The Pttba^'A text of the dynasties of the Kali 

AGE WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES edited by 

F. E. Pargiter. Humphrey Milford. Oxford 

University Press. 1913. XXIV, 97 pp. 5 sh. 

The genealogy of old dsmasties is one of the 
traditional topics of the Purdnas, and the lists of 
ancient rulers contained in them were at an early 
date considered as authentic by the Brilhmanas, 
When the later dynasties started the practice of 
deriving their genealogies from the ancient kings 
Indi&j these lists were largely made use of. 


and we can frequently trace their influence in 
inscriptions. No critical scholar would think of 
considering them as authenticated history. On the 
other hand, they are not merely poetical fictions, 
and critical scholars like Sir R. G. Bhandarkar have 
shown to what extent they can be utilised in 
reconstructing the ancient history of India, 

One great diMculty, in making use of these lists, 
has hitherto been that they have, had to be con- 
sulted in so many different works, and that these 
latter ones are not available in critical editions. 
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Mr. Pargiter, Tvho has long devoted much time 
to the study of the Purdnas, has now helped us out 
of this difficulty. In a handy volume he has 
brought together the accounts of the dynasties 
of the Kali Age contained in the Matsya, Vayu, 
BrahmaV'da, Vishr^Uj Bhdgavata and Garuda 
Puranas. In addition to the printed editions of 
these works he has compared a great number of 
manuscripts, so that it is now easy to see at a 
glance, in every particular case, how the difierent 
sources read. 

It will be apparent even from a superficial perusal 
of Mr. Psrgiter^s book how much the various ac- 
counts agree, and we are forced to the conclusion 
that they are all derived from a common source. 
This source must, according to Air. Pargiter, be the 
Bhavishya-purana, for we are often told that kings 
will be enumerated as they have been handed down 
[{kathita or pathita) in the Bhavishya. Now it is 
a curious fact that the account of the same 
dynasties actually occurring in the Bhavishya does 
not agree at all and is evidently very late. There 
are, as is well-known, two recensions of the 
Bhavishya-purdna, one of which even contains the 
Biblical history of Adam and Eve. On the other 
hand, a Bhavishyatpurana is mentioned in the 
Apastambiyadharmasfitra, % e., from a period 
previous to these dynasties. We thus know that 
there existed an old Bhavishya-purdra, which was 
added to and recast in the course of time, Mr, 
Pargiter has not taken up the question about the 
various recensions which are now available. On 
the whole, a critical study on the Puranas is a great 
desideratum, and will have to be taken in hand as 
soon as we get a critical edition of the Mah4bh§rata. 
I should think that Air. Pargiter must have brought 
together much materials for such a study. It is 
to be hoped that he will some day make them 
available to the student. 

Air. Pargiter contends that the source of these 
accounts was written in Prakrit and probably in 
Kharoshthi characters. The question about, the 
original language of the Indian epic has often 
been discussed, and the arguments in favour of 
the Prakrit hypothesis have usually been the same, 
and never quite convincing. We cannot overlook 
the fact that the Indian epics have largely been 
handed down oraUy, and that their wording has 
not been safeguarded in the same way as in the 
case of the Vedas. Out manuscripts, which are 
all late, must therefore necessarily pr^ent many 
irregularitieSj. In such circumstances we cannot 
wonder if we find several Prakritisms in the 


Puripas. The same is, as is well known, the case 
in Indian Sanskrit inscriptions, and it does not 
prove that there was once a Prakrit original. The 
instances of wrong rhythm in the verses are just 
as little significant, if we remember how late our 
manuscripts are. We must also remember that 
the classical Prakrits are not very old forms of 
speech. If the Indian epics were not originally 
written in Sanskrit, they must have been written 
in some old vernacular and not in the Prakrit 
described in PischePs grammar. If Air. Pargiter is 
right in assuming that aahiadasa is occasionally 
misread instead of ahddn dasa^ it should be 
remembered that abddn is Sanskrit and not Prakrit. 
Everything depends on what is understood under 
the terms, Sanskrit and Prakrit. If the word 
Sanskrit is used to denote only the classical Sanskrit 
of the grammarians and if every thing else is called 
Prakrit, then Mr. Pargiter may be right. But if 
we include the Vedic dialects and the epic language 
of the Mah^bhirata in Sanskrit, then I do not think 
that we can agree. The Puranas are throughout Brah- 
manical, and the sacred language of Brahmanical li- 
terature was Sanskrit, in this wider sense of the word. 

The theory that the oldest Puranic account of the 
dynasties of the Kali Age was written in the Kha- 
roshthi alphabet, is based on a still unsafer found- 
ation. That we occasionally find y for s and I for s in 
late manuscripts, does not prove anything whatever. 
If aU the Puranic accounts, for instance, had 
Ay oka instead of Asoka, we should have to account 
for it. But occasional mistakes of this kind do not 
make it even probable that the account of the Kali 
Age dynasties was origuxally written in Kharoshthi. 
It is not the case that Kharoshthi is the oldest 
Indian script that we know of,” and if the accounts 
of the dynasties of the Kali Age were drawn up or 
at least closed in the fourth century A. D., the 
Kharoshthi theory becomes very unlikely indeed. 

On the whole, I am inclined to disagree with 
Air. Pargiter about several questions dealt with in 
the introduction and the notes. I also think that 
it would have added to the usefulness of the book 
if tables of the different dynasties had been add^d. 
As Mr, Pargiter's book is, however, it should be 
received with sincere gratitude. It bears testimony 
to prolonged and careful work, and the exhaustive 
critical notes added to the texts are an important 
feature of the book. A work of this kind has 
long been wanted, and we must be very thankful 
to Air. Pargiter for making it as reliable and handy 
as he has done, 

Steh Konqw. 
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THE TRUE AND EXACT DAY OF BODDHA’S DEATH. 

BY DIWAN BAHADUR L. D. SWAMIKANNU PILLAI, M.A., B.L. (MADRAS); LL.B. (LOND.). 

T he object of the subjoined chart is to show that the true date of Buddha’s death 
(Tuesdaj’j 1 April, 478 b. c.), is deducible from the eight week-day dates cited in 
Bishop Bigandet’s Life of Gavdama {Triibner’s Oriental Series). The demonstration is 
accomplished by selecting 5 out of the many dates which hwe from time to time been 
associated with Buddha ( see a long list of such dates at p. 165 of Vol. II of Prinsep’s 
Tables) and testing the week-days of the several occurrences with reference to each of 
these dates. The dates selected were : — 

(1) 1027 B. c., which is the most frequently occmring among the dates collected 
by Prinsep ; 

(2) 901 B. c., corresponding to 980 B. c. for the birth, and to 991 B. o., which is said 
to be quoted by Jachrig from Pallas’ Mongol Chronology (Prinsep, loc. cit .) ; 

(3) 846 B. c., corresponding to 835 B. c., which is said by Prinsep to be the era 
adopted at Lhassa and founded on an average of 9 dates : 846 b. c. appears to be the 
date of ‘‘ Buddha’s appearance ” alluded to in a well-known Tamil Buddhistic poem of 
8th cent. a. d. called “ Manimekhalai ; ” 

(4) 638 B. c., known as the Peguan date ; and lastly, 

(5) 478 B. c., Cunningham’s second date, which, at p. 22 of J. R. A. 8., 1909, 
Dr. Fleet admits to be an alternative to his own date, 483 b. c., K^rttika sukja 8. 

In selecting supposed dates for trial, I have endeavoured to limit myself to typical 
ones, i. e. to those which have at least some points in their favour. I made an exception in 
favour of 846 b. c., because, though wide of the mark, it is a curious date and seems to 
have been adopted by Tamil Buddhists of the 8th century a. d. [I have published a 
magazine article on this subject, a copy of which I shall be glad to send to any one 
genuinely interested in it]. Other dates, which might have been selected, had to be rejected 
in limine, because the week-days were obviously unsuitable. This remark apphes to 544 
b. c., which would give a Sunday (instead of Tuesday) as the day of Buddha’s death, as well 
as to 543 B. c., in which the tithi and nakshatra of Buddha’s death concurred on a Friday. As 


2s,B, — The following abbreviations are used in this chart. 

1. su, for suhlctf the bright fortnight of a lunar month, Bahula pakshci is not referred to even once 
in the chart, 

2. /. d. t. and/, d. n. These symbols indicate respectively that a tithi or a mhshatra ended on the 
following day after that cited as the day of the tithi or the day of the nahshatra. Ordinarily a tithi or a 
nahshatra is cited as belonging to the day on which it comes to end but occasionally, it is cited as 
belonging to the day when it only commences. “ F, d. and “/. d. mean accordingly following 
day'^s tithi ” and following day^s nahshatra,^ ^ 

3. The ending moments of tithis and nakshatras are generally given correct to two decimal places 
of a day. The key to this system will be found in the author’s Eye-table. 

Thus *20 means 12 ghatihds after sunrise. 

4. When both tithi and nahshatra are cited, the ending moment of the tithi is given first, and then 
the ending moment of the nahshatra, 

5. The English calendar years cited in pairs run from 1 March to 0 March, {i, e, the last day of 
February). Thus 1096-95 B, o. is the period from 1 March 1096 to 28 February 1095. At the epoch 
we are considering, this period coincided very nearly"With an Indian solar sidereal year. 

6. The expression ‘‘ preceded by an adhika month” .draws attention to the circumstance that the 
lunar year under consideration was one of 13, not of 12, months. 
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Chart to show that the true and exact day of Buddha’s death (1 April 478 B, C,; Tuesday) 


8 . \Vet:k-Day dates in i 
Bicandei ?; Lite oi Oandama. ' 


SupiDosed central date i 027 B. C. | Supposed ('♦^ntral date ‘)01 B. C 


I 

1. Kanzda Era .^iveu up; lu96-95 b. u. riialj»una (ijreceded ](jr>o-4‘J a. e.; Pludgi 
on Satiu'de * Ut of the muon iby adliika muiitli) Sukla 1 wavS Wed by ttilluhi niontb), Su 1 

oi Tabao--a 'z^PhAici ) . ! Jaay. 30, 1095 b c. ; OJO. 1. 1040 B _ Tuhi 

1 XI T> AKnUfinin ftp lact UAS»r At Aid N.B. AboiltiOIl Of 




..i i. o l.i 


N.k — ^Abolition of last year ot old 
Kauzda Eia* 


2. Comi-ieiicerneiit of Eel- *: lu9o-94 B. c Cljaitra >ukla 

zana Ero*>Amdey, isL of the Friday, Mai\ 1 *12, 1095 b c 
' wraxina n'-u*jn of Tagu , „ « , j 

(— Chaitrs). N.B— Eetzaiia Era, year 0. marked 

by PhalgUiia sukla 1 in 1096-95 B C. 

VuL 1, p. i:k 

In Vol. Jh ji. Jootnotn 

Mninuthi o tuiP < not tn 

ivtii nol*'. 


^una (pi (’coded 
__ 1 wafci Sat Feb. 

X vt Lf x> <-‘tid<-*(l at 21, 

N.B. — Abolition of last year of 
Kauzda Era Sat was prob Adi 
Chandrodaya. 

1049 - 4 S B. ; CliaiUvi , sukla 1 = 
Siui<la\, I IMar 1049 b. e. ; 71, 

N B. — Monday was prob. Adi Chan- 
drodaya 

2 Eetzana Eia, year 0 marked by 
PhAlgUiia Sukla 1 in 1049-48 B. C. 


3. Birtii iiialdha i ear- 

68; Vai.akho PCiriiima ; 
:Xakiiidti'S ■’ Vi^dkha, 

Friday. 

VtA /j j'. -- 1 

C0i«<‘lA‘<>n hntanjiitki'n pbue i'tuler 
V(/‘. “ f it AAnulhu ui Siuratnt 
month 'iinl hnih “ V iMm, 

Viu,si(Uia unpUMAak 

i>i hath. . ^ . 

4. Buddha leaves Kapila- 
va&tu — 3 ear 96, Sunday, 
Ashartha* Full iiouii-Eaksha- 
tra “*Ettaia AshaAha”; and 
enteis into -olitude next 
day, Mi iiday. 

\ ul J, jijn UTO 

]ol. iU 


1027-20 B L Fridaxj \piil H;lo27 
B c. ; ‘34 ; ‘lb 

N B— Phalguiia iSukla 1 in 1028-27 
B. C marked year 68, expired, of 
Eetzana Era, (1096 less 1028). 


999-98 B c Til 111 ended ‘Ui Suuda\ 
June-* 29 , 999 B c. at *31 and Xak- 
shatra had ended on *sV/^. ai ‘ 49 . TlnV 
was M’avana fiill-nio<nj 

N B — 1. Nak on Sund. was not 
Uttara Ashajha. 

2. Phalguna Isukla 1 in 1000-999 
B. C. marked year 96, expired, of 
Eetzana Era (1096 less 1000) and 97 
I current. 


980-79 B. « ; Frnla\, Apri] ], 980 
B. c.; ‘90 : i. d. n. 45 . 

N.B. — 1. Nak. “ Visakha ' was cur- 
rent on Friday and ended on Sat. at 
45. 

2. PhAJg Sukla 1 in 981-80 B. C. 
marked Eetzana 68 expired (1049 
less 981). 


952-51 
952 B (■ 


(, ; Suuda.N, 19 rlaiie, 


SS: 80 


N.B — 1. This was Abhadha full- 
moon (preceded by adhika month). 

2. Phalg Sukla 1 in 953-52 B. C. 
marked Eetzana 96 expired (1049 less 
953) and 97 current. 


5. ALtninui«-iit of perfect! y92-91 B. c ; Wediic‘&da> , Apiil 
u'j.idc>ia-y«-‘r'r — 103. Vaisakha ‘ 14 .J 7 . 992 b o i—piiriuniH ; but )iak- 
lull inoou; Vi'-akha Xdk&lia- ' rflialra Vi'^aUia had ended on 
tra ; We<lB*"sday. , at '77 of (Jay. 

! N,6.— 1. Nak on Wed. was not 

“ 'f f'tth' heiine , VMkha. 

Uuik >4 j 2 Phaiguya Sukla 1 in 993-92 

- Vo/. //. y . I Q, marked year 103 expired of 

! Eetzana Era (1096 less 993). 


945-44 h c . ''iVt'd 4 April 945 
B f : 91; '91 . 

N.B. — Phalguiia Sukla i in 946-45 
B. C marked Eetzana year 103 expired 
(1049 less 946) 


9 . Death oi Buddha’s i 988-87 b. c. , Friday, 5 uije 27 55 , 
father Suddhoclaiia, — >^«tr (jg^B c. ; Hravaua full-mouu. 

107j full moon of Wakaoiig 

(=^ravai:a).' at suu rise on' — Phulguua JSukl.a 1 in 989-88 

Saturday. i B. C. marked Eetzana year 107 expired 

(1096 less 989). 


941-4U B. o. ; tounda\, Jul.\ 17 90 , 
941 B. u. ; lull moon oi 81*5 vana (pre- 
ceded by adbikd mouth.) 

N.B. — Phalguya Sukla 1 in 942-41 
B. C. marked Eetzana, 107 expired. 
{^1049 less 942 ) . 


I 


7, Death of Buddha ; — 5 ear | 
148 ; VaEakha full-moou. ; 
Kak. *‘Vi4akha'' Tuesday : 1 
a little before day break. i 


I oU lU pp* c’), 78. 


948-47 B. o. ; Tuesday, 7 April, 
948 B. c. ; *84 ; ‘97. 

N.B — Phdlguna fSukla 1 in 949-48 
B, C marked Eetzana 148 current or 
Eetzana 147 expired. 


S. The Xew leligious era 
commencQB m the year of 
Buddha s death 148 on Mon- 


V)49-48 B. c. ; Fhalg. Bu. 
day, Jan, 26 ‘04, 948 B. c. 


2i=z:Ui)U- 


day, first of the moon of 
Tabaong (=Phalguiia) . 

VqL Ur p, 113. » imh-ilau 
wifs po&dhly SunAhm tdikk appears 
in tmodier i'tnkf U recorded bu JBltp 
tmdet ; ride footnote to p. 133, 
Vol. Hi and pam* {d) of exidamtory 
note* 


N.B.— This was the Phalgima before 
Buddha’s death and marked new era, 
year 0. Phalguna Sukla 1 in 948-47 
B. C. marked year 1 expired of new 
religious era. 


9Ui-9l) B. t. ; Wed. Mar. 29; 901 
B. c. ; 21 ; ‘99. 

N.B. — 1. Nak “ Visakha ” com- 
menced at 04 on Wed. and was not 
current on Tuesday. 

2 Phalg. Su. 1 in 902-01 B. C. 
marked Eetz. 14S current and 147 
expired, 

002-01. B. c. ITirdg. Su. 1 was /Sun- 
day, Jaiiy. 16, 901 B. c. ; -34; the 
' same day ^\as Adi Cliandrodaya. 

N B. — This was the Phalguna before 
Buddha’s death and marked year 0 of 
the new religious Era. Phalg. Sukla 
1 in ?01r00 B. C marked year 1 
expired of new religious era 
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is dedueible from the week-day dates cited in Bishop Bigandet’s LIFE OF GaUDAMA. 


Supposed central date 846 B. 


C. 


Supposed central date 638 B. C. 


916-15 B. c ; Phalguna Sukla 1 
was Monday, 20 Jany. 915 b. o. ; *71. 


63 /-36 B. c. ; PMlguna Sukla 
2 ended on Sat. Jan.’ 26 ‘90 
636. B. c. 


N.B — 1. Sat. was not Phalguoa M.B. — Abolition of old Kauz- 

Sukla 1 or 2 da Era. 

2. Abolition of old Kauzda Era. 


916-15 B c ; Chaitra Su. l='\Yed. 
Feb. 19 *10, 915. b c. 

N.B. — Sunday was not Adi Chandro- 
daya. 

2 Eetzana year 0 marked by Phill- 
guna Sukla 1 in B. C. 915-14. 


637-36. B. c. ; Chaitra Sukla 
1 ended on Sunday Feb. 24 -o?* 
636. B. c. 

N.B. — Eetzana Era, year 0 
began on PMlgunaSu. 1 in 636- 
35« B. C. 


S46-45 B. c. ; Tuesday, April 20 ; 
S46 B. c. ; *89; *21. 

N.B. — 1 Solar and lunar year began 
at practically the same moment. The 
Tuesday was 14 Rishabha ; Su. 14 ended 
on Tuesday at 08. 

(2) . PhalgUDa Su. 1 in 847-46 B. C. 
marked Eetzana 68 (915 less 847) . 


567-66 B. c.; Thursday, March 
26, 567 B. c. ; -36 ; Nak. ended 
on Sat. at T7. 

N.B. — 1 Friday was not 
Vaisdkha Su. 15. 

2 PhMguna Su. 1 in 568-67 
B. C. marked Eetzana year 68 
expired (636 less 568) . 


818-17 B. c. j Wed. 9 June, 818 
B c ; *48 ; f. d. n. *23. 

N.B. — This was Ash^dha full moon 
but neither tithi nor nak. fell on 
Sunday. 


2. Phdlg. Su. 1. in 819-18 B. 0. 
marked Eetzana 96 expired (915 less 
819) and 97 current. 


811-10 B. c. ; Sat. 25 Mar.; 811 
B. G,; *19 ; f. d. n. *32. 

N.B. — Week day was not Wednesday. 
2. Phalg. Su. 1 in 812-11 B. C, 
marked Eetzana 103 expired (915 less 


539-38. B. o. Sravana full- 
moon ended on Monday,* 13 July 
539 B. o. at *44 and Nak. 

Uttara Ash^dha *" had ended 
at ’58 on Sunday. Ash^dha 
full moon was Sat. Jun, *13 
•97 Nak, Uttara Ashacpia in 
that month was Monday, June 
15 -28. 

N.B. — Phdlguna Su. 1 in 540- 
39 B. C. marked Eetzana year 
96 expired (636 less 540) . 

532-31 B. o. ; Tuesday, 29 
March 532 b. c. ; *66 ; f, d. n. 
77. 

N.B. — Phaigupa Su. 1 in 533- 
32 B. 0. marked Eetzana 103 
expired, (636 less 533). 


Correct central date 478 B. C. 


627-26 B. o. ; Phalguna Su. 1, 
(preceded by adlnlca month) ended 
on Sat. Feb. 4. 626 b. c. at *39. 
N-B. — Abolition of Kauzda Era. 


626-25. B. c. New moon at the 
beginning of Chaitra month was 
Sat. March 4 *99, 626. b. c. Sukla 
1 ended on Monday, March 6 at 
*05 and this was jSrst Chandrddaya. 
Sukla 1 was current throughout 
Sunday. 

N.B. — Phalguna Su. 1 in 626-25 
B. C. marks Eetzana year 0 (abt. 25 
Jany. 625. B. C.) 

557-56 B. c. ; Friday, 4 Ap. 
557 B. c. ; -69 ; f. d. n. *31. 

N.B.— PhMguna Su. 1 in 558-57 
B. 0. marks Eetzana year 68 expired. 
(626 less 558). 


529-28 B. o. ; Nija Ash^dha Full 
Moon and Nakshatra “ Uttara 
Ashudha'*' ended at *59 and *62 
respectively of Sunday 22 Jirne, 
529. B. o. 

N.B. — Pfadlguna Su. 1 in 530-29 
B. C. marks Eetzana 96 expired 
(626 less 530) and 97 current. 


522-521 B. o. ,* Wednesday, 8 
April. 522 b. O. ; *36 ; *74. 

N.B. — Phdlguna Su. 1 in 523-22 
B. C. marks Eetzana 103 expired. 
(626 less 523). 


807-06 B. c. ; Wed. 7 July 807 
B. o.; *17. 

N.B, Srdvaua full-moon, but week- 
day was not Sat. 

2. Phiilg. Su. 1 in 808-07 B. C. 
Eetzana marked 107 expired (915 less 

onQ\ ' I 


I 528-27 B. o. ; Saturday 11 
July, 528 b. 0 . ; *63. 

N.B. — Phalguna Su. 1 in 529- 
28 B. C. marked Eetzana 107 
expired (636 less 529) . 


767-66 B. o. ; Sund. 17 Ap. 767 
B. c. ; *14 Nak. “ViSakha"^ ended on 
Sat. at *74. 

N.B. — Phaig. Stt. 1 in 768-87 B. C. 
marked Eetzana 148 current and 147 
expired (915 less 768) . 


768-67 B, o. Ph%. (preceded by 
adUka month), Siikla 1 was Wed 2 
Feb ; *90. 


N.B.— Phdig. Su. 1 in 768-67 B. 
marked year 0 of new religions era ai 
Phdlg. Su. 1 in 767-66 B. 0. mark 
year 1 expired of new era. 


488- 87 B. o. ; Wednesday, 
April 21, *97 ; *29. 12th day of 
Rishabha (Solar month). 

Note 1. Tuesday was not 
Vais. Su. 15. 

2. PMlg. Su. 1 in 489-88 
B.C. marked Eetzana 147 expired, 
148 current (636 less 489).^ 

489- 88 B. o. Phdlguna ^ukla 
1 (preceded by adhika month) 
ended on Monday Feb. 8, 488 
B. 0. at *72. 

Note. — PMlguna Su. 1 in 489 
B. C. marked year 0 of New 
Reli^ous era. Year 1 eii^ired 
was marked by Phalg. Su. 1 in 
488-87. B.C. 


518-17 B. o. ; Full moon tithi of 
Srdvana commenced on Sat. 20 
July, 518 B. 0 . at '61 and ended on 
Sund. 21 July at *51 of day. 
Saturday, at sunrise of which 
Suddhodana died, was loosely call- 
ed Fcdl Moon, altho'this description 
was properly applicable to night 
between Sunday and Monday. 

N.B.— Phaig. Su. 1 in 519-18 
B. C. marks Eetzana 107 expired 
(626 less 519). 

478- 77 B. o. ; ‘‘Visdkha" nak- 
shatra commenced at *87 on Tues- 
day, 1 Ap. 478 B. o. and ended at 
.89 on Wed. ,* Sukla 15 was current 
all Tuesday and ended on Wednes- 
day about sunrise. 

N.B.— PhMguna Su.l in 479-78 
B.C. marks Eetzana 147 eiqpired, 
148 current. , 

479- 78. B. o. Phdlguna Sukla 
2=dMonday Jany, 20 *93, 478 
B. c. Phdlgtma Sukla 1 ended on 
Sunday 19 Jany. 478 b. o. at- ‘SO- 
of the day. 

N.B.— Phdlguna Su. 1 in 479-78 
B. C. marks year 0 of new religious 
era. Year 1 expired is therefore 
marked by PhSIguna Su. 1 in 478-77 
B. C.=Eetzana 148 expired (628 
less478U 
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regards 483 B. o., I must say, with reference to Bigandet’s week-days, that a more 
improbable year would be difficult to find, since in that year Vaisakha purnimi ended on 
Saturday March 28-90, while Nak. “ Viiakha ” commenced on Sunday, March 29-02 and 
fftnift to end on Sunday, March 29 98 : in other days, purnima and “ Visakha ” Nak., did not 
concur in Vaisakha month of that year for even one second of time. The year, 484 B. c. is a 
more probable year, because both VaisSkha su. 15 and “ Viiakha ” Nak. ended in that year 
on a Tuesday. 

An additional reason for selecting (2) 901 b. c., was that if any year was likely to 
yield week-days identical with those yielded by 478 b. c., it was 901 B. o., on account of 
& weU-known principle in Indian Chronology that week-days, tUhis and nahshatras generally 
repeat themselves on the same days of the Indian sidereal year once in 423 years. 
The year 901 b. c. does yield week-days closely similar to those yielded by 478 b. c., 
except that it fails at the most important point and brings out the week-day of Buddha’s 
death as Wednesday instead of Tuesday. 

It will be seen that the only year for Buddha's death which brings out dll the weeTcrdays 
correctly is 478 b. o. The number of tests could be multiplied, but we may be fairly certain 
that the result would always go to confirm 478. B. o. 

This being so, it becomes an important question when these week-days were first 
recorded. Evidently, not during Buddha’s life time or shortly after his death, because the 
week-day, as a detail for ordinary citation was not known in Europe till the 3rd century 
A. n. and probably was not known in India till at least the 5th century a. n. ; indeed, 
week-day citations are not commonly met -with in India till the 8th century a. d. — [See 
on the whole subject of the Indian week-day. Dr. Fleet’s valuable articles in Oct. issue 
of J. B. A. S. for 1912 pp. 1039-1062.]. 

The Burmese chronicle, translated by Bishop Bigandet, is called Malla-linkara wovMoo 
and was composed about a. d. 1773, but Prof. Rhys Davids testifies to the substantial, even 
verbal, identity of that chronicle with the Jataka commentary current in Ceylon in 5th 
tsentury a. d. (Prof. Rhys Davids, cited by Mr. Harry C. Norman in J. B. A. 5. 1908 p. 15). 
We may, therefore, assume that the week-days in Bigaudet’s Life of Omdama were 
calculated! retrospectively by some one between the 5th and the 8th century a. d. : but 
even so, we are led to infer that the true date of Buddha’s death, though forgotten, as 
Dr. Fleet has shown, by 1,200 A. D. in Ceylon, had been preserved in the traditions of 
Buddhists for at least a thousand years after the death of Buddha. 

There are certain points worthy of note in the calendar system disclosed by an 
investigation of these week-days : 

(1) In this calendar there runs throughout an implied distinction between the 
commencement of an era, and the commencement of a year. The commencement of 
eras was shifted from time to time, it was sukla 1 of Chaitra of a particular year 
rmder the Eetzana Era, and under the New Religious Era, it was associated with the date 
of Buddha’s death ; but what is clear is, that the commencement of the year was always the 

‘ There is just a possibility (though it seems to me highly improbable,) that the author of MaOtt- 
IMaraumiitoo may have himself oaloulated the week-days in aocordanoe with the modern Burmese 
Calmdar, which has been in use in Burma since 1738 ad. Tnind. Ant., Vol. xxxhc (1910), Sir Alfred 
Irwin has given the elements of the Burmese calendar from a; d. 688 to a. d 1752, but adds ; “It is not 
certain what calendars were actually observed in Burma before the year 1,100 Burmese Era.=A. d. 1,738.” 
I shortly to be able to verify and state in this Journal whether, according to the modern Burmese 
c en , e week-days in Bigandet could be located anywhere else than in the years shown in the last 
eo warn of my chart. Bigandet is certainly in error in supposing, in footnote to p. 133, Vol. 11, and 

ewhere, that they can be located with reference to ^43 B. o.as the central date. 
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same, i. e., sukla 1 of Tabaong or Phalguna. As an analogous case, we may cite the era 
of the reformed English calendar which began on 14 Sep. a. b. 1752, though the commence- 
ment of the year was always the same as before, the 1st of January. 

(2) Secondly, it is apparent, excej)t in the case of the last date on the chart, that 
the commencement of the lunar month under this ancient calendar, was sukla 1 or 
(pratipada), as in the present day Indian calendar, and not the first heliacal rising of the 
moon, as in the Jewish and the Muhummadan calendar. In the excepted case I suspect, 
as observed in paragraph (6) of this note, a wrong reading in Bigandet’s English Transla- 
tion (Vol. II p. 113) of Monday for Sunday, On the other hand, the phrase ddi chandrodaya 
dine quoted by Dr. Fleet from Dipavamsa (J. i2. A, S, 1909), seems to refer, not neces- 
sarily to sukla 1, as assumed by him, but to the first day when the crescent was actually 
visible, and in 242 b. c., as shown below, this was actually sukla 2. The ordinary rule is, 
that if sukla 1, ends before *42 of a day, (25 ghatihds after sunrise) the crescent will rise the 
same evening and that if sukla 1 ends later than *58 of a day, (35 ghatihas after sunrise), 
the crescent will only ap^Dear next day. Between these limits, the day of the first appear- 
ance of the crescent is a matter of calculation. 

Among other indications going to show that the “ first of the moon ’’ or “ the first of 
the waxing moon ’’ in Bishop Bigandet’s translation is meant for sukla 1 is the following, 
which is also otherwise interesting. We are told at p. 107 of Vol. I that for 49 days 
from the attainment of perfect Buddhaship i. e. from Vaimkha piirnima, Buddha did not 
taste food, and that on the 50th day which was the 5th of the moon of Watso he was 
hungry. [ Bigandet’s translation in this place “ 5th after the full moon of Watso ” is an 
obvious mistake, since (1) 49 days from Vaisakha purnm& can only take us to sukla 5 (29^ 
+ 14 1 + 5 = 49) in Watso or Ashadha, and (2) we know from p. 118 of Vol. I that 
some days after the conclusion of the 49 days fast, Buddha preached a sermon at exact 
full moon and exact sunset ; this we may identify as Asha Jha puruima or Watso full moon — 
which tithi, in 522 B. c., ended on 6 June at *40 of tbe day or a little while before sunset.] 
The 50th day from VaUalcha purnimd in 522 B. o. was Wednesday, 27 May = Ashadha (or 
watso) sukla 5, which tithi ended at ’78 of the day. In this case, sukla 1 was first moon 
rise, but as kkla 1 ended on May 24 T 8, the 5th tithi, if it had been counted from first 
moon rise, would have been Thursday, May 28, the 61st day, not Wednesday the 50th day 
counted from 7 aisokha purnimd. It is clear, therefore, that tithis in the text translated by 
Bigandet were calculated, as now, from new moon and not from the first moon-rise. 

(3) On the relative merits of 483 b. c. and 478 b. c. as years of Buddha’s death, 
Dr. Fleet remarked, at p. 22 of J. B, A. S. 1909, : '' For the latter occurrence ’’ (the 
anointment of Devanampiya Tissa), the mention of the Ashadha nakshatra indicates 
247 B. 0. or 242 B. c. The choice thus lies between 247+236 b. C.—483 and 242+236 
B. o.=478b. c. The earlier year is preferentially supported by a consideration of the 
circumstances which paved the way to the acquisition of sovereignty by Chandragupta. 

It will be seen from the author’s “ Eye-Table ’’ that Nakshatra Purva Ashadha 
can coincide with Margasira sukla 1 or sukla 2 (on either of which days Devanampiya 
Tissa was anointed) only in a year in which some month previous to 
Margasira was adhika. This was the case with the years 247 B. c. and 242 b, c,, and 
Dr. Fleet is, therefore, perfectly right in observing that the choice lies between these 
years. There is, however, this noteworthy difference between these two years. In 242 
B. 0., the year of anointment of Devanampiya Tissa, corresponding to 478 B, c. for Buddha’s 
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death, Margasiia sukla 2 ended on November 14, at 51^ ghatikas (in Lanka time,) after 
mean sunrise, and as sukla 1 had ended at Ihe corresponding part of the previous day, it is 
clear, from the rule cited above, that sukla 2, Nov. 14, was Mi chandrSdaya dina or first 
moon rise in the month. Nakshatra Purva Ashadha was current all through Nov. 14 and 
came to end at 2-| ghatikas after mean sunrise next day. The case was very different in 
247. B. c. Since, in that year, Margasira sukla 1 ended at 9 ghatiMs after mean sunrise 
on 6 November it is evident that that was ddi chandrodaya dina or the day when 
the crescent first appeared, Nakshatra Purva Ashaclha however, commenced only 
at 50-| ghatikas after sunrise on the same day, i,e, 2 hours after midnight and was current 
for only about 9| ghatikas at the very end of the day. The anointment could, of course, 
have been performed in what we should call the small hours of the morning of 7 November, 
247 B. c. so as to bring the ceremony within the influence of Purva Ashadha, but generally’ 
speaking, such a day would not be called a day of Purva Ashk]ha, whereas 14 Nov. 242 b. o, 
w^as strictly a day when Purva Ashadha joined with the Hi chandrodaya dina of Margasira. 
So far, the calculation of nakshatras appears to point to 242 b. c. rather than to 
247 B. 0. as the ^-ear of anointment of Devanampiya-Tissa ; and consequentially^ to 478 b. c. 
rather than to 483 b. c., as the year of Buddha’s death. Dr. Fleet promised to exhibit in 
a separate article, the process of determining the nakshatras, but to the best of my belief 
he has not done so yet. The determination is very easy by the tables and method of my 
Indian Chronology, 

(4) One of the reasons which led Dr, Fleet to adopt Karttika sukla 8 rather than the 
traditional Vaisakha sukla 15 as the day of Buddha’s death, was that, on the latter assump- 
tion, it was not possible to place the two anointments of Devanimpiya-Tissa 247 b. c. 
Margasira Su, 1, and 246 b. o., Vaiiakha sukla 15, as well as the arrival of Mahindo in 
Ceylon (b. c. 247 Jyaishfcha sukla 15) within the year designated by Dipavaihsa as 23& 
years after he death of Buddha/’ i, e, after 483 b. c., Vaisakha Sukla 15. He argued 
rightly that if each ‘‘Vaisakha sukla 15 ” was the commencement of a new year, the arrival 
of Mahindo at any rate must belong to a year later than 236 expired of the Buddha era, 
which would be complete on Vaisakha vSukla 15, 247. b. c. Now, if as I have shown above, 
the ancient Buddhist year always took its departure from sukla 1 of Phalguna, 
then it follows (a) that year 236 expired of the religious era would be marked by PhMguna 
sukja 1 in (479 b. c. less 236==) 243 b. c., and (b) that the second and third events, 
referred to above would both fall within the space designated by a single year, 236 
expired, (running from 243 b. c. Phalguna Sukla 1 to 242 b. c. Magha Amavasya). Such 
being the case, the necessity for adopting Karttika sukla 8 as the day of Buddha’s death, 
in great measure, ceases. Dr. Fleet seems to think that both the anointments of 
Devananipiya-Tissa should be placed within the 237th year current after the death of 
Buddha. I do not know if the text of Bipavamsa requires this construction. The text, as- 
quoted by him (J. E, A, S, 1909, p. 11) makes two statements, (1) that Devanampiya- 
Tissa was anointed 236 years after the death of Buddha ; (2) that he was twice anointed. 
It may be that the 1st anointment was in the 236th year current, towards its close, and 
the second in he 237th year current. 

(5) It follows from an examination of these week-day dates that Buddha’s age at the 
time of his death was 79 complete years, not 80 years, and that supposing he was born in 
the year 68 of the Eeizana Era, he could be said to have died in the year 148 of that 
era only in the sense that the year 148 was varttamma or current. See however, division 
(8) below of this note. 
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(i)) Bl^^hop Bigandet remarks in a footnote on ji. 133 of Tol Ij that tr-e K:: -Ja 
Era was abolished on a certain Satiirda}" which was the new moo]i of Tabaong (Ida. ;Ii) 
and that the Eetzana Era connnenced next day Sunday the first after the shiik^ 3ie\^ ? :n. 
This of course is not correct, since the old era was abolished with efiect trom PlieJinyia 
iTabaono’) Aikla 1 (See Vol. 1 p. 13), while the new era was bionght into force witli 
froin snkla 1 of the next month Chaitra (-Tagu). 

On the other hand, while referring to the commencement of the New Keligion'- Era 
(the era of Nirviina)', Bigandet has made a mistake just the converse of the above. He >ay> 
{foot note on the same p. 133 of Vol. II) : In the year 148, the first da>' of the montL 
of Tagoo (April), which fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the heginning of tlie re'ir 
computation, emphatically called the era of religion, o43 B. c " We need not c-once. - 
ourselves with 543 b. c. (As a matter of fact, the first of the new moon of Chaiti-a or 
Tagoo in 543 b. c. was Wednesda^y not Sunday.) But it will ])e seen from a co]n]}aris':Oi 
of this passage with those at p. 13 of Vol. I and p. 113 of Vol. II, (1) that where Bigandet 
affirms Phalguna Su. 1 to have been the beginning of the Kauzda Era. he shou]<l have -ao'"! 
this of Chaitra su. 1 ; and (2) that where he affirms Chaitra su. 1 to have been 
beginning of the New Religious Era, he should have safid this of Phalguna su. ]. far, 
there ma.y hao'e been, on his part, a mere mistake of transposition of months, but m ^ay:::g 
(in foot note to p. 133, Vol. II,) that Sunday was the beginning of the new religious ei a (Era 
of Buddha’s death), he is backed by the calculations exhibited in niy chart against the 
Sthdate; and contradicted hy his own statement in the text (p. 113 of Vol. II), that, 
the New Religious Era began on a Monday, Should my conjectine that Sunday was th^ 
proper week-day in this case prove justified by a lefereiioe to the Burmese ilannscript 
used hy Bigandet or to any other original text, then it will follow that •* first of the waxiu.g 
moon ’’ throughout the chronicle translated by Bigandet means Sidja prafipnda/' and 
not the first heliacal rising of the moon. 

(7) In one or two instances, details of dates, not explicitly affirmed b\' Bigandet. 
have had to be supplied from other circumstances staled l>y him. Thus, as legards the 
birth of Buddha, we are told, in the first place (Vol. I, p. 28), that he entered the woiab 
of his mother Ma 5 ’a at a full moon under the Constellation '• Ootlarathan " (=‘‘ Uttata 
Ashadha Reference to the Eye-Tal)Ie a.ppended to my “ Indian Chronology " ^\]ll didw 
that this must have been the Full Moon of Siavana. As Buddha was born 9 months 
later under the constellation Withaka (‘* Vi^akha (Vol. II, p. 71), the birtln 
as may be seen from the same table, must have taken ])lace at the Vaisakha full nioon, 
not 6 days after the same full moon, (as stated evroneou'^ly in the foot note to ]). 47, 
Vol. I), when Nakshatra Vaifeakhcv, would be an impossibility. 

Similarly, when we are told (Vol. I. pp. 62-64) that Buddha, preparatory to embracing 
the life of an ascetic, left Kapilavastu ^^at the full moon of -‘July’’ under the 
constellation Oottarathan, ’’ we may infer that it was the full moon of Ashadha month, 
because elsewhere Bigandet has rendered the Burmese 'AVatso ” (=Ashaclha month) by 
July’’ (see, for instance, Vol. I, p. 200). July is no doubt the English equivalent ot 
Ashadha at the present time ; but it was not so in Buddha ‘s tune when the equivalent 
of Watso or Ashadha was Maj^-June. The reader has to be reminded that Englisli months, 
in 477 B. c. meant, in comparison with Indian mo nthSj a time of the sidereal year more than 
one month in advance of what they now mean. This result is due (1) to the forward 
movement of the Indian sidereal, as compared with the European tropical, yeai*, and (2) to 
the dropping of 10 days in the Gregorian Calendar. In support of my statement that the 
departure from Kapilavastu took place on a Sunday, I may refer to Vol. II, p. 72 where 
the next day when he entered into solitude is given as Monday, 
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Lastly, the year when Buddha left his home to lead a hermit’s life is given as 
‘‘ EetzSna 97”inVol. I, p. 62, and as “Eefczana 96” in Vol. II, p. 72. This is not a 
discrepancy, because we may understand the former to be an expired, the latter a current, 
year. Similarly, the Eetz^na year of Buddha’s death, 148, has, I believe, to be understood 
only as a current year, the equivalent of expired year 147. 

(8) I have reserved for the last place the discussion of the important question, 
whether, admitting the correctness of the dates shown for Buddha’s life, in the last 
column of the chart, the date of his death may not be 477 B. c., as conjectured, first by 
Cminingham, and more recently by Prof. Charpentier of Upsala in the Julj’- issue of 
this year’s Indian Antiquary. I am bound to say that two sets of considerations 
are in favour of 477 B, c. t in the first place, this date would make him fully 
80 years old when he died, which indeed is the commonly received age, attained by Buddha 
when he passed into Nirvana ; and in the second place, although the week day of Vaisakha 
su. 16 and Nak. ‘‘Visakha” in 477 B. o. was Monday (April 19; • 90 ; ’44), yet the 
next day was Tuesday, and as he is said to have died “on Tuesday, a little before 
day break,” this may mean, though not strictly, “ a little before the daybreak q/' Tuesday 
that is, in the early morning hours of what we should call Tuesday, (in the Tndia.ii 
Calendar, in the last hour or two of Monday) . 

The real difficulty, however, about 477 B. c. is in harmonizing with this date the 
statement that the new religious era began on the 1st of the waxing moon of Tabaong 
(Phalguna) “ in the year of Buddha’s death,” the week-day being either Sunday, as stated 
in Bigandet’s note on p. 133 of 'i/'o!. II, or Monday, as stated at p. 113 of Vol. II of his 
text. The following are all the relevant Phalgunas : — 

Phalguna sukla 1 of 479-78 B.c. fell on Sunday, 19 Jany. 478, b.o. ending at -88 of day. 

„ „ 478-77 „ fell on a Friday. 

,, .. ,, 477-76 „ „ „ Wednesday. 

„ 1 , 476-75 „ „ „ Sunday (ending at '78 of da j'). 

We camiot possibly adopt the Phalguna su. 1 of either 478-77 B.c. or 477-76 B.c. as 
the commencement of New Eeligious Era, because in neither case was the week-daj' 
Sunday or Monday. We are driven, therefore, to conclude that the 12 months beginning 
with PhMgu^ of 479-78 B. c. (19 January 478 b. o.) were the 12 months constituting " the 
year on which Buddha died”, f.e., that he died on VaisSkha su. 15 of 478 b.c., not on 
Vaisakha su. 15 of 477 B.c. 

(9) TheEetz^a Era is no doubt, as observed by Dr. Fleet in J. E. A. 8. 1912, p. 239, 
“ a late invention” ; but it is, nevertheless, a true invention, 

(а) because the dates expressed in that era are, astronomically, true dates ; and 

(б) because they include, by implication, one historically true date, the 3'ear, 

478 B. 0., of the death of Buddha. 

The week-days, coupled with tithis and nakshatras, direct our attention, with almost 
absolute certainty, to one and only one series of years which, thanks to them, can be 
verified and identified with as much confidence as if they had been recorded in 478 b. c. 
Knowing, then, from other sources, the historical probability of the central year, 478 b. c., 
(that it is approximate, according to Dr. Fleet, within 6 years, does not detract much from 
its historical *value), we need not be disturbed by the reflection that this and other 
surrounding dates must have been laboriously calculated, and for the first time fitted out 
with the full dress of vara, iithi and nahshatra, by some astronomer in the 6th, 6th, 7th or 
a later century a. d. The later the century, the more genuinely do the historian, the 
chronologist and the critic become interested in the discovery that, for a thousand jeavs, if 
not more, after Buddha’s death, the true year of its occurrence was, notwithstanding many 
contradictory traditions, faithfully preserved somewhere in Buddhistic sacred lore. 
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JAINA S-^ATAYANA, contemporary with AMOGHAVARSHA 1 

BY PROF. K. B. PATHAK, B. A. ; POONA. 

The Amoghavritti is the oldest commentary on the siUras of the Jaina grammarian 
Bakatayana. Prof. Kielhorni thought that the Amoghavritti was later than the CMntomam, 
a different and smaller commentary on the same siitras by Yakshavarman. That this view 
not correct will be obvious to Sanskrit scholars who will carefully study the introduetorv 
2 )rakistis in both, which I quote below. 

'T’T* II || II \ li 

alTg 1 1 

fR: JTf l 

^ wpr^f^r.- ii 

^sfr l !i2ir»r'f i (%[:] 

=w?m=q'a^fr: wr n^rn'q^ir [:] I q?Br- 

rf^rsT^RT^ ^sjirrSf sr^qrfSr nrsfw^fr ?rr^i?g;l% 

1 qq iR’a’^<7t^trqNR: qH|j’R?q?T*r fyfqRi ^ 5 ^ 15511(^51 qfr=qq‘q^- 

?in^'^5^RRr’^nqi I 5?r5?r!!T5rRqt^ r HFqm'ifgTfr II a? f 3 - w | ^ ^ 1 t sfr- 

; ?^-ll qRRqjm: sKqF^^wrqrfR: jrc?(t?rR?r 

Hisiqm: 11 Rrqtf*irR54RT?iq§rrr5firR5nffr 5if°i 1 

Amoghavritti. 

^n: >1 r^Rr^^rf: ^r%?rRs^rra4:q’sif I qg;rsfi5iFli?TRf6i'i'^5ii4®Rn: ll x li 

?r»R?iq:qffRrR5jJ35fr?r|tR 1 
5?r€rT5CTRRr(^) 5or5f5rf(ii)R 11 n 

Ri^'sfNriiRigRRrai^^iiRqitRR:. 1 
»Tfr’sTqRR«rrf^qRRs lU 11 

5Er5fifrRfl%^'T ^^vn r: I 
H5l5Er:’sfrC flRsaiRJmri^f 11 V 11 

R?qsiw iCrr ^S'T^’T I 

Rrt*if5^mq(q)^t II "X II 
f flTRsr q q=RR q=?rr5^ rr?: q?i^ I 
WRR qrqgf^fi- ^sfrprrer^ lU II 

?r^Rq??fr(€r) ff% RfRR5rf^(5rr)5rr%(€r) 1 
Jt^'Rr 11 ® II 

5i’«rf^^Rre:°ir R^qrR?nrRR 1 

qrfir ^'i'rqrq! II ^ 11 
^5^5^mq^RRq«inqrr%5iRf^(R)RR 1 
ltq(R)?iqHr'’f [— ] 11 X 11 

rifffrRrr HJRfr r ?i#r?rf«5i n ri5fn%gi ll x* n 
RRRriqRRRsiHRrH^ f^nr^^rra^ i 

aTHrf^5«T^r^ #sf ^ n XX 11 

R5R5T qfRR q^RilR II 

“ Read flRR. 


1 Ante, Vol. XVI. p. 24. 
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?r5r II 4r^'TRr4??ir^ il fr=gfrfr=5?T4uarfrr i 

3Tsr^r 3Tr*r*i!T4F'3r4f'n4tiwfr: ^ ?jTfci: sTHTf^^rr: II =4r<T4 *r?rfruir 

^rRn^?THgr??5siira 5 t«t?^Tr( 4r )nti.?tr?n[: i r^srirOT5Tr4*T||ffrr=TJi^K 'RTw^iTr^Ji 

sjTr^r'rrf r4j sirs^rfs^rrHJf ^i^TFrf i 

’TiniT^rfrirts i 

^?r5fr%rfTi^?f4 ^^s^tr^uraw: II 

ST ? 3 H I 1 q- afr^. 

??lsT% II ^»Tr344tTr?rJr: ?trr^5*i I 55ri»Tr5?THf'Tffr( fr )tT- 

Tir3’TTr%^f4 i 

Chint(tmani, 

Yakshavarman, the author of the Ohintdma^n, tells uS; in verse 7 quoted above, that 
his work is a smaller commentary He lays claim to no originality, but 

admits that his ChintCmad is an abridgment of a very extensive commentary 
fr%). This very extensive commentary is no other than the Amoghavritti itself, since the 
concluding passage of the twopms'asiw given above, beginning with the words ^’TO’TF^r^f’ 
is the same except that Yakshavarman substitutes for the UT^F2Tr^4^*^r<T of the 

AmogliavrittL Then again Yakshavarman gives only the iwatAca ?r*T: ^r^'^»TnTr^?2rrft of the 
which occurs entirely in the AmoghavnitL Moreover, he borrows the two alternate 
explanations of the second half of this almost in the very words of the Amoghamtfi, 

These facts will suffice to convince Sanskrit scholars that the Ohintamani is an abridgment 
of the Amoghavrittii and is, therefore, a later work. 

As I have remarked above, Yakshavarman lays no claim to originality, but copies the 
Amoghavritti with slight alterations, omitting the less important words thus : — 

^XH^• 1, 1, 17 (Sdkatdyana-s'Ura) 

2i5rni44 45?i?frTr!!i f5rr%rf5?t4 ?t|€t m I I If^irr; I ^r'^^jfprrf : 

I II 

AmogliavrittL 

fsiTwisjrt fr i I ii 

Chmtnmani. 

Soiuetiines Yakshavarman entirely copies the Amoghavritti thus : — 

?|jir4 15% Sakatayana sutra IV, 3, 207. 

?s?frw f ?y( ^ )3i' ^ )Ji7jr4r »iff4i 

I srWf^: ‘rrtTr)i0!ijr 1 i im i =^^ 11 : ( 

fRr 1%^ 1 ^rsrrJT ^4 1 ar^^rfriT r %5 [ i] ^uTfnt5JT: [ II ] 

AiJioghavritti, 

^ f fftriT'-Tr ( w ) 4iH( w ) s; >rf r% 1 fw¥Tfrf : \ 

I aTffr(^)^'| 5rf I ff4f%l i p?i 

fir 1 WT ^ flisr I STST^TfR fi% f% I ‘‘11 

CMntdmani, 

In the preceding passage the only alteration which Yakshavarman makes is to use the 
word instead of the of the Amoghavritti. I have already proved by 

ample evidence that the Gliintdmani is later than the Amoghavritti^ It is thus clear that 
the illustration mentioning Amoghavarsha, the great patron of Digambara Jaina literature, 
fixes the date of the Amoghavritti, which is obviously so named in honour of that king 


3 Omit this mark of punctuation. 


^ Read ^^JTR[[tc2T:. 
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It is interesting to note that the achievement attributed to Amoghavarsha I, namely, that 
he burnt his enemies is actually mentioned in a Rashtrakuta insciiptiou, 

dated Saka 832 ^Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 64) where the passage relating to Vallabha 
Amoghavarsha, is thus read by Prof. Hultzsch 

It is proposed to read the first two words as efTT^r^nr. And the passage 

means that Amoghavarsha I, smTounded the kings who had suddenly turned disaffected, 
and burnt them. In this inscription the form which is is correct, because 

the writer of it could not have witnessed the event which was to the author of 

the Amoghavritti, who deliberately uses the form 8Tf?!T which is But the constant 

warfare between Amoghavarsha I and his kinsmen of Gujarat is also alluded to in an 
earlier grant of the time of Amoghavarsha I himself, namely, the Bagumra grant® 
of Saka 789, in which we are told that “ Dhruva died on the battle field, covered with 
wounds, while routing the army of Vallabha-Amoghavarsha.” It is thus manifest that 
the event alluded to in the illustration, which we have been discussing, must have occiuTed 
shortly before Saka 789. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that the Amoghavritti was 
composed between Saka 736 and 789. Yakshavarman is certainly entitled to our gratitude 
for preserving the text of the historical illustration, which he quotes from the Amoghavritti. 
He has conferred upon us yet another favour by communicating to posterity a very 
important fact about the authorship of these Sdkatdyanasuiras. In verses 3, 4, 5, (i and 
7 of his opening pramti quoted above, he says ; — 

Hail ! ciaka'Ayana, the eminent lord of the great community of Sramaiias, who 
attained to glorious universal sovereignty over all knowledge. 3. 

Who, (like Vishiiu) single-handed, lifted up all neotar-hke grammar, together with 
fame resembling the godde.ss Lakshmi, by churning the Ocean of words, with [his] 
intellect resembling Mount Mandara, 4. 

Whose original science of grammar, of limited extent, attainable by easy means, and 
withal very complete, is beneficial to all like the religion of Arhat. 5. 

In whose science of grammar, there is neither ffs nor are there words used, such 
as !T Tfpsit, nor laid down, apart from the sutras, [as in Patafijali’s 

Mahdbkds&ya] . 6 

By abridging the very extensive commentary [called Amoghavritti^ of him [Bakajayana 
just described] this smaller commentary [Ohintamaiii] endowed with all good features will 
be composed by Yakshavarman. 7 

I have offered a literal rendering of these verses. This is all the more necessary as the 
sense intended by Yakshavarman, a.s well as the historical illustration, has failed to arrest 
the notice of Dr. Burnell, Prof. Biihler and Prof. Kielhorn, who have published valuable 
contributions to the study of this Sakatayana grammar. The first four verses translated 
above contain adjective clauses descriptive of Sdkafayana. They are introduced by the 
relatives *r: (in verses 3 & 4) 3r<![ in (verse .5), and (verse 6). These relatives 

are correlative to the demonstrative in rr?U ?f% where is and is 

part of the principal sentence in verse 7. The construction is ?rrf 

5ar ni This smaller commentary will be composed 

by Yakshavarma by abridging the very extensive commentary of him whose original 
production called ^abdmuiasana is beneficial to all. The conclusion to which we come is 
that the Jaina Sakatayana wrote both the text and the commentary in the 
and lived between Saka 736-789. 


5 Ante, Vol. XII, p. 181. 
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The identity of the author of the sutras with that of the Amoghavritti seems to have 
been widely known. Mr. Rice says : '' Sakafcayana not only wrote the grammar but also 
a gloss thereon called Amoghaviitti. In support of this statement Mr. Rice quotes the 
Munivam'Mhyudaya, wi’itten in the reign of Chikkadeva Raja of Mysore (1672 to 1704), by 
Chidananda-kavi, who afterwards became the pontiff of ^ravana Belgol under the usual 
title of Chariikirti Paadita Deva. 

A muTti nija^buddhi-Mandaradim krutada mahdvdrddhiya matJiisi | 
Prerna-yab-Lakslmi rerasu vydharana^aMmntoddMrav esegida || 
Vara-Sabddnusdsanava rachisi y-adak uni-^dkaUlyana-vesara- \ 

Toredan Arnogha-vrittiya padinentusdvirada-grantha-sahkhyeyolu \\ 

Loka-vikhyutan a ’^akatayana-muni 'oyCikaramda sHtravanu I 
^likalya-vnUi-samaniita rachisi y-aneka-pwnyavan arjjisidanu || 

Mandara-dhiran Aviddha-kanpada Padmanandi-siddhdnti cTiakresa \ 
and (Itma-^adatiya ^(tkatSyana-rnuni-ninddrakanig ittan olidu || 

1 adept Mr. Rice’s translation 

Tliat muni, churning the great ocean of the bruta (or revealed truth) with the Mandara 
mountain of his owm understanding, began to uplift (or restore therefrom), along with the 
loved Lakshnii of fame, the best nectar of grammar. Having composed the excellent 
Sabdanu^asanum, tc it (is) the name of the great Sakatayana, he declared the Amogha- 
vritti, 18,000 verses in extent. That world-famed Sakatayana-muni, having composed the 
sutras of the grammar, together with the complete vritti, acquired a variety of merit. 
Then Aviddha-karua Padmanandi siddhaiiti-chakresa, firm as Mount Mandara, approving 
of him, gave his own rank (or office, as head of the gana) to Saka^yana, the revered 
among munis, ” Karnataka Sabdanus'^sana, Intro, p, 2 

From the passages quoted above it is evident that in the opinion of Yakshavarman 
and Chidananda, the hdkafdyana-siilras and the Amoghavritti were composed by one and the 
same author who calls himself Sakatayana. I have proved above that this Jaina author 
lived in the time of Amoghavarsha I, that he wrote his work about Saka 789, and that the 
Amoghavntti was so named in honour of this illustrious Rashtrakuta king. The fact 
that this Sakatayana wrote the Amoghavntti as well as the sutras was well-known even to 
Brahman authors, Vardhamana, the author of the Oai.aratnamahodadhh who composed 
his work only about 273 years later, frequently attributes statements which are found only 
in the Amoghamilti but not in the sutras to Sakatayana himself. 




Qanaratnarnahodadhu \ 

Benares ed.p. 82. » H, 1, 57. 


Qar.aratnamahodadhi. ) 

Benares ed. p. 90. ^ 

Vardhamana also assures us that this Sakatayana was 
Svetambara writer 


r^sTR^T?. 
Amoghavritti II, 1, 79. 




not a Digambara but a 


Vardhamana tells us that he restricts the term Digambara to Devanandin tho 
author of the From this we are to infer that the other Jaina 

grammarian ^SFTcrysr Sakatayana mentioned in the above verse was a Svetambara, 
Vardhamana’s view that Sakatayana was a Svetambara is amply borne out by 
numerous passages in the Amoghavritti, 

Amoghavritti. 1, 2, 201. 


1 , « 


I, 2, 202. 
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5Ttrr itjt I 

I wr«fr i 

Amogh. I, 2, 203, 204. 

^rfrfr 'fisoii I 

I 
I 

Amogh. IV, 4. 133. and 140. 
?rt^ 5ziR?ir?rr^: i I 

Amogh. I, 3, 104. 


5Trn75!T^?afnTt'2irar^5r^Br: Tnrar: 


Amogh, III, 2, 74. 


The mention in the foregoing passages of Svetambara authors and works and the 
fact that the study of the Ava'iyaka, and the NiryuUi is enjoined upon the readers leaves 
no room for doubt that Sakatayana was a Svetambara, and not a Digambara Jaina. 
That he has been unjustly superseded among the Svetambara Jaina community by the 
later and more weM-known Svetambara grammarian Hemachandra is evident from the 
following passages in which the latter makes no secret of his desire to copy Sakafayana : — 
^ ni, 3, 34 (Slikatayana). 

^f^TFTNt srrfSr: I ^ I 1 wttr^r I I tstw i art? 1 

?sfrf: I g^nrf; srf^frfrsr^ i *w(. jwnvs'.- I | frrwr i i P 

I Amogh. Ill, 3, 34. 

Hemachandra says ; — 

sr 3<T5rr!r*>T5rN% (Hemachandra). 

frft H5^ Tsfpf- ^ f^aRifr^r ff i I 

?T«rr?r>T# srrW sTf?r%Nm I 3, 1 I 

3^: =^r I ^ i I arf^ I Rrf > 1 1 isRHir; 'T(f?r)f rf^r I i.f5r(^) 

ITFS’S Rr?J 5Tr<?t *‘'45r: I f^( t ) I >frTO5T: II 

Hemachandra ’s Brihadvritti, VII, 1, 109. The sutra just quoted appears to be based 
on the remarks in the KankavriUi on Panini (V, 3, 100). 

ST*rf^ in, 1, 166 (Sakatayana), 

^ s’w t^JTrfrHmRT ?T«rr?%f|rf 2Tf!T*rr N#r% i 5755 

‘•jRFRrr spTf; I 375=% jpr^r% srrjmr^ f ; 1 ^r?r ?fw ?rff 5 =Jf?rrf 3 T 3 q'w^Jifrrf 1 

AmoghavrUH, III, 1, 166. 

SPT^f% VI, 3, 157 (Hemachandra). 

5RI rfcf ffiif T^^i'rrnirNfiw sT^T# sTcrv*Tr%^>^ *RTrm?rr !T?«r*ir 1 !Tq'*i5<T?5'>-?r- 

»TRfrr 1 37 ^ !T> 7 ?ffr = 1 ^rfir ( ) ?r% 5 rfFJt??rr?ir? 3 r 3 T; 3721 3 <T^’^??rr- 

?rawi%fi%RV<sr: I 

Hemachandra, Brihadmtti, VI, 3, 157. 

%|?r! Ill, 1, 168 (Sakatayana). 

^51 fr?! f^75r5?r3 5^%: 5P7f 3:?n7?jRff Rr7r33tt 1 f^rtrcipT^ irrSr: i srr^ gp? 

»rf5r:( fSr 5f?f: !TNfl% TlrTTfSTT^STOT [?r] *11%: r%r57 3 (f%f) Tlisrn'r; 


Amogha. Ill, 1, 168. 

VI, 3, 158 (Hemachandra). 

?ir5?T?T^F^5?ir5srN3rc3i«if 3 :?t: nc^nfr %Tn35it i *rf®T: I ff^ 

?rrr: ir«T*T sTN^rw I rzfff w *TfSr: f%3 triw: i 


Hemachandra, Brihadmtti, VI, 3, 158. 

These passages show that Hemachandra copies the Amoghauritli to such an extent 
that no claims to originality can be put forward on his behalf, though it is easy to admit 
that on this very ground Hemachandra’s Brihadvritti will prove most helpful in bringing 
out a correct edition of Sikatayana's sutras and his Amoghavritti, On the other hand^ 
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Saka-.ayana never copies the Kahkavritti in the way in vvhich Hemachandra copies the 
Amoghavritti. The tittle Amogliovntti must have been selected, as I have already 
remarked, to commemorate the reigning sovereign Amoghavarsha I. But it must have 
been also suggested by a desire on^ the part of Sakatayana to show the superiority 
of his own work to the KdHhdvritti. ^ As might be naturally expected, Bakatayana 
frequently refers to the authors of the Kcisiha thus ; — 

Amogh. I, 4, 50. Ed'sikd, I, 3, 47. 

Amogh. I, 4, 23. Kdnkd. I, 3, 38. 

Sakatayana sometimes borrows his illustrations from the 2Iahdbhd$hya, the KdHhd, and 
the Nydsa : — 

T'qffi ^rr% iru: i 

Amogh, IV, 4, 131. P. Ill, 3, 167 {Mali&bhdshya) . 

5f?rcJr W- (Bhdravi III, 14.) 

Amogh. I, 4, 37. KdHka. I, 3, 23. 

srarRr 

Amogh. I, 3, 167. Nydsa. II, 3, 87. 

It is very interestnig to note that Sakatayana quotes the two following passages from 
the Artha'idsfra of Kautilya. 

qRrifr f *r?r i 

Amogh, I, 4, 12, Kaufcilya’s Artha'dslra (Mysore ed.,) p. 12. 

surrM qr tnrr r )q-5H(tur)»irrRrJT5Rfr^fr 

Amogh. Ill, 4, 107. Kautilya's Artha'idsira (Mysore ed.) p. 35. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that Kautilya’s ArthasCistm^ is also quoted by 
Vatsyayana in his Nydyabhdshya Chap. I. and in the Kamasutra, p. 24. 

Some of Sakatayana ’s sdtras resemble tho-se of the Jaineiulra-vyakarar.a. They must 
have been borrowed from Pujyapada, who can be easily proved to have lived prior to 
Sakatayana. The .Jainendra sidra (TI, 3, 36) =%• was known to the authors 

of the Kasika, who remark : 

STRTqt Kanhd., Ill, 3, 40. 

This is not a vdrttika as Patiini’s sidra I II, 3, 40 fRffR is not noticed in the Ilahd- 
bhdshya. It is, therefore, clear that Sakatayana s'drn (IV, 4, 45) is based 

on the Jainendra sutra quoted above. 

The following three Jainendra siltras ; — 
fiRisi IV, 1, 207. 
f%WRr „ „ 208. 

3=^ „ „ 200. 

are thus alluded to in the Kd 'ikd ; 

gRstq- ncrPiRr i i ?r^r g-; | 

Kdsikd V, 3, 102. 

The Jainendra siitra (I, 1, 61) corresponding to 'Sakatayana (1. 1 52) is 

quoted by Akalankadeva, who was contemporary with Sahasatuijga-DaiitiduWa the 
Rashtrakuta king. ' “ ’ 

I, 5, 1 Benares ed. p 37. 

Jinasena, in the opening pmvasii of his Harivaikia (Saka 705) mentions the Jainetid/ra- 
vydharana. These facts suffice to prove the priority of Pujyapada to Sakatayana. 

Pauini’s (IV, I, J02) is while Jainendra sdtra 

(III, 3, 134) reads The latter sidra 

IS thus borrowed by Bfikatayana II, 4', 36. 

(^) g^)f'srn''T3rf°rrqRpI. 

« * Mysore ed. pp. 7 and 11 ; Nyftyabh. Benares etl. p. 7. r Chandra (II, 4, 38) copies Ptlijini. ' 
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AmogTiavritti explains : — 

3Trr^?r»Tr2i'fr I srrm^rr^jr: I 

This explanation about Varshagayya being Agniiarmayaya is copied by Hemaoliandia 
in his BriJiadvritti (tT, 1, 57). Noiv Varshaganya ivas the name of i^varakiishua, the 
author of the Sahhhya-MriMs, who is assigned by Dr. Takakusu to A. D, 4oo'. Another 
Jainendra sutra (III, 2, 5) jg borrowed by ^katayana and 

Hemachandra. 

Sakatilyana II, 4, 224. 

fRr<fTr«ti5rnT^'jf?r«fr 

Ttr?^ 3T5!r?rr l^#5rr ^ceto- ^^tra: i .jsStT I tw 

1 'Trr?=ii7 l 1 f% | ^ i (f 

f% 1 ilrrt'T 1 3ts? ft% f% 1 *rrt m n 

TT T, 1 1 +1 AmogJia. II, 4, 224. 

Hemacnaiidra reads the sMm as 


<rr?fnTOXf^%55^ Biihadvritti VI, 2, 5. 

and copies the AmogliavriUi in explaining it. It is needless to state that Yakshavarman 
has this suira in his Ghintama n. The authors who have this sutra are ; 

Pujyapada in his Jainendra. 

Sakatayana. 

Yakshavarman. 

Hemachandra. 


This sutra is most important as it alludes to the twelve year Cycle of Jupiter according 
to the heliacal rising system. This system was in vogue in the time of the Early 
Kadamba kings and their contemporaries, the Early Gupta kings. Expressions like 
occur in the epigraphic records of that period. The late Mr. S. B. Dikshit 
has contributed a very interesting paper on this subject to Dr. Fleet’s Gupta volume and 
has also independently dealt with it in his monumental Marathi work on the history of 
Indian Astronomy. The four Jaina authors, whom I have mentio.ied as alluding to this 
system, are in addition to the eleven authorities quoted by Dikshit. The last two 
sutras which I have discussed above enable us to assign the »a to the 

latter part of the fifth century A. D. But no inference as to the age of the other three 
authors can be drawn as they have copied these sutras from Pujyapada. 

In the Amoghavrilti on sutra III, 4, 50 we read : 

l w ^ri% %%= 1 though 
this remark is copied by Hemachandra in his Brihadvriiti (VII, 2, 138) I am 
tempted to think that 'Sakatayana was influenced in making this remark by his knowledge 
.of the Kannada root naridu, to go out, to be extinguished (as a light). 

Under the sidra (II, 1, 79) R|R:5!(g-^7r?*r.- Saka-ayana says : — 

3rr%^?f^52Tff^'>r»Trf I 

. Under the corresponding 

Paaini’s stika (II, 1, 72) the authors of the Emika say : — 

?r^°rr '^rr^nt 1 

I 

The rule beginning with instead of U 

is also found in the Oampitha of Paaini and the Mahiibhashya, Nirnaya ed. Vol. II, p. 46. 
But Vardhamana says. 

^ 5rs?r<rr»fr?'’^ II V<\ II 

fspqrT? ir»=?rTr^ i =5r ?r*Tr^r: I 

tffrT irfrrt ?r frirf jrflwrsr: 1 


Ganaratna, Benares ed. p. 90. 
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Let us now turn to Hcinacliaiiclrsi, who in his Bi'ihcidvi iiii (IH^ L 116) &ci}s . 

*1^ ?T 3^1? ^ I 

And the commentary called Laglunyaia on the Bnhadv>,iiti explains ;— 

^ir°r f sif^r i 

And remarks; 

It is thus clear that is an irregular ccn.ioui:cl, applied as an epithet to a 

peifcci. V ho frequently says, “ kill the slave, kill the slave.” According to Vaidhamir-a 
anci the Jaina authorities quoted above, not only ^if, 2nd pers. sing, imper., of f^j, hut 
forms of other verbs enclirg inf|' may he used in foiming suchcempounds, as is evident from 
the following verse. 

'T??:sf np'fr: 1 

s^rfR^r 11 

hravai. a Eelgol Inscription Iso. 54. 

Here the words heginning with Siff , and aid'll f are ccnrpcuiicls used as 

adjectives qualifying Ihe last three are the 2nd pers. sing, imper. forms of the* 

root IT to abandon. The verse may he translated thus : — “ In the victorious camp of 
the prosperous Chalukya-emperor, vhich is the birth-place of iSarusvati, there suddenlj 
wanders forth in all directions the loud sounding drum of Yadu’aja desirous of vanquishing, 
[disputants], uhich frequently says “kill rising conceit in disputaticn, give up ahunc’ar.t 
pride in learning, lay aside envy in oratory, abandon vanity as regards poetry lucid, soft, 
sweet and pleasing to the ear. ” 

The considerations set forth above uaturall 5 ’ lead to the conclusion that the correct 
reading not only in b&kat.ayana but also in Pat.iini’s Gaiapdijia should be rot 

wr? but 1*1 

The mention of Vadiraja and the Chalukya emperor, who, as we shall see presently, 
u as Jayasin ha II, is most important as it enables us to fix the date of the Ei'i^asiddM, a 
pralriya, by Dayapala on fc akatayana’s ^abddmiid&cina. A Kanarese inscription,® dated 
iSaka 999, refers to DayapOa thus : — 

Sabdanusdsanakke Pralriy endu Bu^asiddltiyam mddida Dayapala 

In another inscription® we read : 

fi^r II 

This author Dayapala was the pupil of Matisagara and a fellow-student of Vadiraja, 
filiVf? nfre:'TRrr%: i 

qi^r ?ierr m jhtI: ii 

rht: i 

?3iiWR3iqR:qi^?TT 1 1 

'Sravaua Belgol Inscr. 54. 

In the concluding ipraksti of his Fdrkanuiliacliariia^^' after telling us that he was a hee 
on the lotus-like feet of Matisagara, Vadiraja says : — 

*rr# ^Tftqisrnt sraRnRR i 

qtft qi’ra'r 

R®Ti% nrnerr h^t *rf5 <if!?3ir®rf»f5q^5 11 

From this verse it may he safely concluded that Dayapala composed his EtipasiddM in 
the time of the Chalukya Idng Jayasiniha II, who was reigiring in Saka 947. 

^ Ep. Cam, Shimoga Vol. H, Nagar 35. 9 Nagar 39. 

^0 Ms. of the Jaina Matha at Koliiapur. 
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NOTES ON I’HE ORAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
W^ITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO (4CJARATI AND MARWARI. 

HY Dr L. P. TESSITORI, UDIXE, ITALY. 

[Continued from p. 186.) 

It will be observed that all the genitives above are from consonantal bases. That dia 
should have survived only in the latter case is quite reasonable, inasmuch as, when suffixed 
to vocal bases, it could not so easily avoid contraction. Thus a form like %etaha, from Apa- 
bhraraja bittmlia. was soon contracted into be[a. It is only after bases in that-^a has 
left some traces. Masculine and neuter bases in which, as it has been shown § 57, may 
optionally take -u in the nominative singular and thereby become practically equal to bases 
in °za, make their genitive in ^lyd (from and °ud (from *’^ua-ha). Thus : 

badkijid lidthhjfMil parii '' Like a bound elephant *’ (Dav- x), 
sosai tdlud -nn ram dpana-nu Dries up his palate ’* (Indr. 34)--‘ 

Feminines in ®;, which seem to have likewise been taking dia in the genitive, have completely 
lost the latter termination, except in poetry, where occasionally forms occur, that may be taken 
for old genitives. Examples are : 

deviapdya The Goddess’s feet ’* (IL. 1), 
rcinia-sdthi “ Together with thexqueen ” (Rn. 26), 
vahua-mln'ta ‘‘ Together with the bride (Rs. 132). 

Mrgaldcalelchd'Satia caritra '' The story of the virtuous Mrgriiikalekha ’’ (F728, 1). 

For some of such genitives in however, it is doubtful whether -a is horn. -ha or is a mere 
euphonic appendage identical with that that in poetry is very frequently added to terminal 
(see §2, (6) ). Thus in the same B . quoted above, we have rafia for rani (nominative, 30), 
milla-ndi for mili-mi (63), etc. 

§63. Genitive plural. The case of the genitive plural is very similar to that of the 
singular, the chief difference being in that the former is nasalized. Apabhramfa had for the 
genitive plural the termination before which a terminal ""a in the base could optionally be 
lengthened. Apabhrainfa bases in had therefore two endings in the genitive plural, to 
wit : ''aha and ''aha. Old Western Rajasthani generally drops -ha after consonantal bases and 
contracts ''aha or -°ahd into -I after bases ending in a vowel. Examples of the latter case are; 
hardha-hantlu “ On the neck of camels ” (P. 582), 
vahW> -na viyoga “ Separations from dear ones ” (Adi. 22), 
pagaW-upari “ Upon his foot-stamps ” (Adi C.), 
caritrlyU rruma The hearts of men of good conduct ” findr. 42). 

Feminine bases remain unchanged. The only instance I have noted of a feminine 
inflected in the genitive plural is narya saMtapanax In the company of women ” (Adi. 47). 
In the MS. Vi, (45) two instances have perhaps survived of the old termination "aha of the 
Apabhram^a, gayaha and nayanSha (see §49). Another instance would be 
a7iMf which occurs in the MvS. F 08 S, if the reading is correct. Vi, 93 we have JcunahS, from 
the pronominal base hi la- (vSee § 91). 


23 Cf. vatthu^ (=Sanskrit vastunas) occurring Pingala i, 114. 
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!} 64 . Locative Singular. There were two ways of forming this case in Apabhram^a i.e., 
bv suffixin«y -M (-hi) <Pkt. -mhi < Skt. smin to the base, or, in the particular case of bases in 
“a by inflecting the latter vowel mto °e, °e, °i. Both terminations have passed into the Old 
Western Rajasthani and, though they are often no longer distinguishable from one another— 
both havir^ given -i(-i)—. it is clear that they continue to be employed in the same way as in 
Apabhra’pca,namelythe former chiefly after vocal bases in°rt, (°i),% (^u), and the latter 
onlj' after bases in ^u. Examples are : 

(a) from the Apabhrampa locative in -hi ( -hi) : vidyai Pr. 18, gihikai Adi C., 
(adjective) Kal. 35, rcitrai Adi C., bahit (from bdhu) Dac. iv. 

(b) from the Apabhraqi^a locative in °e, °e, °i : ghari P. 295, suri Rs. 182, goali Kal. 9, 
pe‘/ majJuiri ^al. 33 , suriji ugiiKa.1 lQ,sarmi Adi. 33, P. 96, vikhai Bh,, Indr., Yog., Kal., etc., 

kid Yog. iv, 48, rai P. 139, hli Kal. 10 . 

As in the instrumental singular, masculme bases in °</, °?, may optionaUy take -aii, -nd 

instead of 4. -i, Ex. : mgariai Adi C., 7wganyai Dd. 6 , gocariyai Dap. v. 

Of the old form -hi 1 have found a remnant in mamhi ‘’In the heart'’, which occurs .S--.! 1 , 
29. In Dag., there are many instances of locatives in °ii (as rahii, iii, pahilii puharii xi, 
etc.), but from these we are by no means authorized to po.stulate a termination’^' °iht, for they 
have quite probably arisen from the common habit of assimilating di to ii (see § 10 , ( 2 )), and 
])ossibly are also due to the influence of the analogous termination of the instrumental singular. 

§ 65 . Locative plural. — The termination for this case being identical with that for the 
instrumental plural, I need not go over here again on what I have aheady said when dealing 
with the latter. Let me only add, in explanation of the identity of the two case-terminations, 
that in Apabhrap^a the same suffix -hi was employed both for the instrumental plmral and for 
the locative singular and plural. If I have succeeded in showing that Old Western Rajasthani 
the termination of the instrumental plural, is from Apabhra npa -ahi, the same explanation 
a])plies to the -e of the locative plural. The fact that in the locative singular, which possessed 
also the termination -hi, we have not -e, but -t, -i cannot be used as an argument against my 
derivation, for there is plenty of evidence pointing out that in Old Western Rajasthani bases 
in ®a generally formed their locative singular by inflecting their terminal vowel into °i, and 
only exceptionally by adding -hi. The latter suffix was chiefly confined to bases in °d, 
Examples of the locative plural are : 

gravaite §41. 65, Mwe P. 540, tarwvara-ne phulade E 562, i, 3, pde Rs. passim, save divasi 
(shortened for divase) Kanh. 9, ghani dese Kanh. 19, sagak-hi yuddhe Adi 0. 

Before leaving the present subject, it is important to remark that in Old Western Raja- 
sthani the locative has assumed also the meaning of the dative. This remark will prove of use 
when we shall take to consider the so-called postpositions for the dative, which are all nouns 
in the locative. The passing of meaning from the locative to the dative can be easily explained 
as having been efiected through the intermediate meaning of the locative of direction. Exam- 
ples of locative-datives are ; 

upanapai samsa ahara Hi “ Takes succulent food for himself ” (yra.), 

le-imnu yarrahalte%dgaaUlxiriimharanaiihv,V^ te&j&saxikgo hitaj'asyat” (Daj. viii). 

Observe that locative-datives are generally nasalized. 

§ 66 . V ocative singular. It is a well known fact that in most of the Neo-Indian verna- 
culars this case is identical with the so-called oblique singular and with the nominative plural 
(see Hoenile s, Comparative Grammar of the Garidian Languages, § 369, 6 ). So also in Modern 
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Gujarati and Manvari and possibly also in Old Western Rajasthani. The consequence then 
is that, to account for the apparent identity of the vocative with the genitive singular, v'e 
ought to jpostulate that in later Apabhram^a the vocative singular was made by the addition 
of the same suffix as the genitive. In standard jipabhraip9a this was already the case with 
the suffix -he of the feminines and Avith the suffix -ho, which was used for both the genitive sin- 
gular and vocative plural of all nouns. In Old Western Rajasthani the genitive (oblique) 
being in most cases identical with the base- and nominative- form of nouns, the vocative too 
is practically identical with the latter. The chief exception is formed b}^ bases in which 
have a nominative in quite distinguishable from the vocative, which ends in as the 
genitive. The identity of the two latter cases w’ould be better shown by the evidence of bases 
in which optionally make their genitive in %a and so ought to do in the vocative, but 
I have noted no instances of the latter case. In Braja, however, singular vocatives in ^ia from 
bases in are common enough (see Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, § 168). 

Old Western Rajasthani examples for this case are : re Gorambhd P. 253, mama P. 379, 
380, 383, etc., bdjpadd P. 390, karaha'P. re jivapdptdTJ^. 194. 

§ 67* Vocative plural. — The termination for this case is -5, which is derived by contract- 
ing the suffix -ho of the Apabhramfa with the final vowel of bases in The intermediate 
-step was ^a -hu, whence °ail > ^ 0 . The suffix -hu has survived in the Old Baiswari, as in the 
example : 

disi-kuTijarahu “ 0 elephants of the quarters ! ’’ {Rdmacaritamdnasa, i, 260). 

In the Old Western Rajasthani I have noted the instances following : 

hho P. 291, ahojtvo Sast. 93, he sddho Da9, v. 

From the last example it is clear that Old Western Rajasthani, to form the vocative plural, 
injected into °d all bases alike. In the following an exceptional instance occurs of a plural 
vocative in : 

sabhalajyo nare ndra ‘‘ Hear, oh men and women ! ” (F 591, 8). 

§ 68. The Periphrastic declension is made up by combining the inflectional forms of the 
nouns with postpositions. These are either nouns in the locative, instrumental or ablative 
case, or adjectives and participles. They always go after the noun, with which they are 
construed and they require the latter to be inflected either in the genitive or,more rarely, in the 
locative or instrumental case. Two of them only, viz. prati and siu, are indeclinables by origin. 

Postpositions are very numerous in Old Western Rajasthani. Some of them being 
employed for more than one case, and others having not a definite meaning and being capable 
of quite different constructions, it is not possible to divide them so as to assign each to one 
particular case. The following is an attempt to classify them according to cases ; 

Accusative : na^i, prati, rahai. 

Instrumental : karl, nai,pdhi, sdthi, siu. 

Dative : kanhax, nal, prati, bhanl, mdtai, rahai, rai, 

Ablative : kanhax, tail, thaii, thakaii, thaki, thi,pdsai,pdM, lagai, lagi, TiMtaii, huti, 

Genitive : (kaii), keraii, {caii), tanaii, nau, ran, rdhal. 

Locative : kanha^, tat, pdsai, majhdri, mdjhi, m&, mahi. 

It will be observed that the postpositions that are adjectives or participles are confined 
to the ablative and genitive cases. They are, of course, subject to inflection like all other 
adjectives (see § 76), 
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I shall now proceed to deal with each postposition separately. Whenever no special 
remark is made, it should be understood that the postposition in question governs the genitive 
(oblique) case. 

? 69. The Postpositions of the accusative are but postpositions of the dative, that are 
employed simply to denote the direct object of the verb. The use of the same postpositions 
for both the dative and the accusative is common to most of the Neo-Indian vernaculars. In 
the Old Western Rajasthani the dative postpositions that may be used for the accusative 
are : nal, prati and raliai. I shall explain the origin of these when dealing with the postposi- 
tions of the dative. Here it will be sufficient to quote a few examples, wffiere they are 
employed to give the meaning of the accusative. 

(1) ?zans the most common of the three in the accusative sense. Ex.: 
balaka-nal fe lei calyaii “ He went taking the child with him (F 783, 60), 

rc^a-nai mdravd-ni pratijila hidlii “ He made the promise of murdering the king’’ (Dd. 2), 
lolcci-nax samsdra-atavi-mihipadai ‘‘Causes men to fall into the forest of w’orldl}^ existence” 
(Indr.93). 

Modern Gujarati has ne and Marwari nai, nai. 

(2) prati is not very largely used, except in bdldmbodhas or commentaries, where it is often 
introduced to render the Sanskrit or Prakrit accusative. Ex. ; 

parastrhprata^ Jcimasevai “ paradarhi katham vrajet ” (Yog. ii, 98), 
piihaiii naraga-prati “ prapa narakam ” (Y’og. ii, 99). 

(3) mhal is used in the accusative meaning in the followdng : 
pathxka~jana-raha% prinai Delights the travellers ” (Kal. 7), 

^nurhha-rahatrakhau cJiau “ Thou savest the ignorants ” (Kal. 30), 
majka-raJiai rdkhi “ Save me ! ” (Kal. 41), 

majha-rahal sikhava^ “ They instruct me ” (Dac. ix), 
majha-mhal hoi najdna^ “No one know''s me ”(Dac. v). 

It is to rahax that Modern Marwari mi is to be traced (see § 71, (7), 

In the following passage lei, the conjunctive Participle of levari ‘‘ To take,” is used as 
an accusative postposition : 

kofara4ei teW trni bhariu “ He filled the hollow [of the tree] up wdth grass ” (P. 629). 

§ 70. Under the term of Postpositions of the instrumental, I include not only postposi^ 
tions denoting the instrument or the means proper, but also postpositions denoting agency 
and companionship. Be it remembered that in Sanskrit all prepositions having the general 

sense of companionship govern the instrumental case. Under the present head fall the four 
postpositions following : 

(1) kari. This is not a postposition properly, but a mere appendage, which is added 
to nouns in the instrumental, simply to give more force. It is itself an instrumental, it being 
contracted from the instrumental form of the past participle kariu “Done.” How it 

came to be pleonastically appended to nouns in the instrumental, is well illustrated bv the 
following phrase from Dag. : 

kisai haramt kari majha-rahaii e phala huyd “ Owing to which deed performed [by me] 
> owing to which deed [of mine] did I reap this result ? ” 

Other examples are : 

kuhanii karijaghaa^apJiarasataii “ Without touching the legs with the elbows ” (Cra.) 
agfiam gwie hart sahita “ Endowed with the eighteen virtues ” (F 644) 
tini kari raUta “ Deprived of that ” (Sasfc. 46), 
maiitrarprabMvaf hml “ By the power of the spell ” (P. 138). 

(To be continued,) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

By V. RANOACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS 

(Continued from p. 192). 

The Battle of the T^mbrapar^i and its significance. 

Such were the imperial Generals who led the campaign of 1532. Aehyuta Raya combi- 
ned, we are told, the activity of a soldier with the piety of a pilgrim. In the course of his 
expedition he visited the sacred shrines of Tirupati, Chidambaram, etc. and reached Sriraii- 
gam. There the sanctity of the place arrested his march and induced his stay, and made 
him despatch his brother-in-law to the south, whither S^luva Naik had fled. Martagda- 
varma had in the meanwhile advanced to the Tambraparai banks. There the two forces 
met. The engagement was one of high political importance. On one side were ranged the 
resources of the empire and of its Paudyan vassal, and on the other the gallant Nayars of 
Travanoore. The Nayars, in those days, were a “ peculiarly military” race trained in the 
exercise of war from their earliest youth^s. A writer of the first decade of the 17th century 
speaks of them in language of admiration and praise. “ It is strange to see” he says, “ how- 
ready the souldiour of this country is at his weapons. They are all gentile men and tear- 
med Naires. At seven years of age they are put to school to learn the use of their weapons, 
where to make them nimble and active, their sinnewes and joints are stretched by skilful 
fellows and annointed with the oyle sysamus; by this annotating they become so light and 
nimble that they will winde and turn their bodies as if they had no bones, casting them for- 
ward, backward, high and low even to the astonishment of the beholders. Their continual 
delight is in their weapon perswading themselves that no nation goeth beyond them in skill 
and dexterity®®.” With such men the imperialists had to fight, and on the result of that 
fighting lay the position of the Pa^dya and the integrity of the Empire. The skill of Tiru- 
malaiya and of his colleagues, however, was more than a match for Myar valour, and 
ultimately gained the day. The colours of Vijayanagar waved in triumph over the 
Tambrapand banks, and the vanq:uished king of Nanji hurried to come to terms. He 
took the victor to Trevandrum, j)resented a number of elephants and horses®!, and accom- 
panying bitn to Srira Ilgam, made obeisance to the Emperor, and obtained pardon on pro- 
mise of a faithful allegiance and regular tribute in future. At the same time he seems to 
have restored the territory of the Paudyan king, which he had unlawfully seized. The 
emperor gave a wise termination to the whole affair by cementing his alliance with the 
Paudyan and marrying his daughter. The fate of Baluva Naik is unknown. 

« Capt. Drury compares “ the efieminate disposition” and the incapacity “ to bear transplantation 
from his native soil,” which he attributes to the Hfiyars of early 19th century, with the Nfiyars of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and gives the palm of superiority to the latter. See Modr. Journ. Ill (1858), 
203—4. 

Johnson’s JJeZofiows £>/ the most famous kingdom in ths world} 1611, quoted by Capt. Drury. Ibid; 
see also Logan’s MoM>ar Manvat and Thurston and Bangachari’s Oasies and Tribes, V, p. 285-90 for other 
references to N^yar valour, by various writers in the 17th and 18th centuries. The term Ndyar is held 
by some scholars to be derived from the same term as Nfiik. The glossary of Yule and Burnell, in fact, 
says that “ the Ndyars of Malabar are closely connected by origin with the Ndyakans of Vijayanagar.” 
P. L. Moore in his Modabar Jiaw and Custom maintains the same view. His reasons are quoted in Castes 
and Tribes V, p. 292. Munro used the terms Ndik and Mir interchangeably. It seems to me that there 
has been a general misapprehension among these writers and the confusion has been caused by a similar* 
ity of sound between the two words. 

61 See Trav. Arch. Smes, based on the Achyuiardjjdbhyudayem, p. 66. 
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Achyuta’s power felt throughout the Empire. 

The imperial power was thus safely asserted throughout the south; and if we are to 
believe the inscriptions, Achyuta Deva rounded off his conquest by the conquest of Ceylon 
also. From this time to his death in 1542 he maintained his power intact throughout the 
Empire. Ample epigraphical evidences prove this. In 1532, for instance, the very j^ear of 
his Tinnevelly campaign, he was at Tanjore, and gave a local chief Thattappa Naik (son of 
Konappa Naik) a tract of land as recorded in the Thoppil Pijlayar^’2 temple there. In 1533 
he was at Conjeeveram, where, in the temple of Varadaraja, he weighed himself against 
jDeaiis, performed the great gift of Icdhchana-meru, and otherwise celebrated his victory in 
the south. In 1535 he recorded a grant at Mahabalipuram^*^. In 1538 he was recognized as 
emperor in the province of Dindigal, as is clear from the inscription in the shrine of that 
fort*"^-^. In 1539 an inscription oE the Rajagopalasvami temj)le at Tanjore mentions that he 
was the founder^^ of it. In 1542 he gave a grant to the Chidambaram pagoda.^c In 1533 
his Viceroy^* Bala-Deva-Maharaja Udayar ruled at Coimbatore, and distinguished himself 
b}’ his gifts and donations to temples. 

SECTION III, The Viceroys of the South during Achyuta’s Rule. 

As to the viceroys of Vijayanagar,58 during this decade, in the south, we learn from the 
Pdndyan Ghronicle that one Aiyakarai Vaiyappa was ruling in Madura at the time of 
Achyuta Raya’s expedition. Vaiyappa, if we are to believe the chronicle, ruled for two years 
lifter Achyuta’s return to Vijayanagar. In 1535, we are told, he was succeeded in his exalted 
office by one Visvanatha Naidu,^^ who held it during a continuous space of nine years. Now 
the question is, who was this Visvanatha Naidu? Was he the son of Nagama Naik, whose 
early career and whose part in the recent campaign against Travancore we have already 
sketched? Is there again any epigraphical evidence to prove the identity? Both these ques- 
tions have been answered by Mr. Krishna Sastri in the positive. Inscription 113 of 1908, 
he says, GO supplies the interesting fact that Visvanatha Nayaka, the son of Nagama 
Nayaka, was an officer of Achyuta in S. 1457, 1534-5 A. D.” And how did Visvanatha come 
to occupy that position? Mr. Krishna Sastri surmises that Visvanatha followed AchyutaGi 
in the latter’s campaign against the king of Travancore, and taldng an active part in the 
subjugation of the rebellious chiefs, Tumbichchi Nayakkan and Saluva Nayakkan of the 
Paudya country, found an opportunity to secure a footing there which he gradually streng- 
thened.” And in proof of this he cites another inscription, g 2 which says that Visvanatha 
conquered in battle the Tiruvadi, the Pandya king Vanada Raya and other kings and an- 
nexed their dominions.” 

(To be Continued.) 


52 Insc. 39 of 1897. The deity is also called Alagesvara Pillayar. 

Mad. Bp. Bep. 1890. inge, 1 of 1894. jnsc. 40 of 1897. 56 j\j[cidr. Bp. Bep. 1888. 

57 Inscs. 21 and 28 of 1900. In the Agastya temple at K^ngyam and in the Lingeivara temple at; 
Avin^^i, Bala Deva’s inscs. are found. See also Taylor’s Bes. Mack, MSS. Ill, 356-8 and 394. 

58 For an account of the numerous feudatories of Achyuta Raya see Arch. Surv. Ind. 1908-9 pp. 191 f, 

where Mr. Krishna Sastri compares Nuniz and epigraphical evidences. The name Vaiyappa is fairly 
frequent, and it is not improbable that a chief of that name was at this time in Madura. See 2[adr. Ep. 
Bep. 1913, p. 123. 39 ThePaji^. Ghron. 

90 See Bp. Bep. 1909, p. 18. The insc. is at Tiruppattur, and records the gift of the village of Vara- 
gunaputtur by Achyuta Raya for the merit of Visvanatha NAik. 

0^ Ibid. p. 119. The version of the Kdyilolugu that in S. 1420 Trichinopoly and Madura were under 
Visvanatha NMk seems to be untenable. See Ind. Ant. 1911, p. 143. It says that one Narasimlia 
Dcsika, the son of Vadula Desika, presented several gold vessels and three lakhs of gold pieces, to the temple 
with the help of the NMk. 

92 Copper plate 14, Appendix A, Madr. Bp. Bep. 1905-0. It belongs to the reign of Muttu Krish- 
7lappa. The Vanada-Raya, however, was not in reality conquered. 
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THE POEMS OF PRIXCE KAMRAN. 

BY HAULAVI ‘ABDUX WALI, M R.A.S. &c. &c. 

The dynasty of Ohaghtai Turks, commonly called Muglials, that founded by 
Babar in Hindustan, after he had defeated the Lodz Monarch Ibrahim in the battle-field 
of Panipat on April 21, 1526, ushered in a gifted family to India, that has bequeathed 
to the world a literature that stands unique in the annals of any single dynasty, ancient 
or modern. The autobiography of the founder is a standing monument of the nobility and 
charm of his character, the perspicuity and directness of his language. 

The little work of his beloved daughter Gulbadan Begam (Lady Rosebud;, recentty 
published with translation and notes by Mrs. Annette S. Beveridge, is a book that blazes 
throughout with touches of feminine grace and charming simplicity, and stands unique 
in the annals of colloquial Persian. While we admire so much the style of several 
European female writers, we might have foregone the same delight but for the appearance 
of this charming monograph by an Easterji princess. 

It is very strange that till now the world has been unacquainted with the existence 
of another book composed by another member of the same illustrious famity, Prince 
Kamraii. A notice of it, so far as 1 can recollect, appeared first in a Hindustani periodical 
of Lucknow ; but since then a detailed account of the Dvwan4-Kamran ^llrza has been 
published in the catalogue of Persian Manuscripts of the Bankipore Public Library 
(Vol. II, prepared by M. ^Abdul-Muqtadir). This Diwaii, like Gulbadan Begam’s Htmciym- 
nama was once treasured in the Imperial Library of Delhi, and bears autographs of 
Emperors Jahangir and Shahjahaii, and other eminent persons, who once owned or examined 
it. The Sepoy revolt of 1857 did not give the rebels what they wanted ; but it has 
unfortunately robbed India of her literary treasures. 

Of the life and career of the Prince, 1 need say very little. The exact date of his 
birth cannot be determined. When he was a child, Babar left the ladies of his family in 
Kabul under the nominal command of Kainrto. 'Askari, his younger full-brother w^as 
born in 922 H. (1516). Supposing Kamrto was older by two years, he would be about 
12 in 1525, when Babar had left him in Kabul and about 42 years old in 964 H ( (?) 1556) 
when he died in Mecca. Dildar Begam was the mother of Prince Hindal and the Lady 
Gulbadan Begam. Maham Begam w^as the mother of Humayun. Gulrukh Begam was the 
mother of Princes Kamran and 'Askari- 

This collection of Kamraii’s poems consists of fragmentary pieces in Turki and 
Persian, as if the author had it copied in haste for presentation to, what appears to me, 
one Hazrat Khwaja, with a Turki epistle added at the end of the Dzwan. The copyist 
Mahmud bin Ishaq of Herat writes that he cox3ied the book in haste. The Diwan as it 
has come down to us clearly shows that Kamrto composed the x)oems as an impulse to his 
poetic genius and not as a sustained effort to produce something for the general public. 
They are to my mind the work of an artist who is emx)loyed, for the time beings in doing 
some other duties not very congenial to his genius. His rebellions against his generous 
brother, and his military exploits and subterfuges to gain for himself the sole sovereignty of 
Hindustan must be dismissed as ill-plamied and ill-executed and something beyond his 
ken. But the fine art, in the shape of short lyrics and ballads that Kamran has left behind, 
and for which he probably did not much care in his lifetime, was indeed the work of a 
gifted poet and the worthy son of a worthy father. The inimitable style which Babar 
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employed in writing his Memoirs was fully maintained by his descendants down to our own 
time. The elegance, the grace and the directness of the sentences of Babar may clearly 
be traced to the writings of Jahangir, Shahjahan, ‘Alamgir, as well as the unfortunate 
Bahadur-Shah Zafar, the last of the line, in his Urdu poetry. 

Not being competent to pass an opinion on Turki poems, which are, however, longer 
.ind occupy a greater portion of the Dhvan, I give below a few Persian poems of the 
unfortunate Prince which, by the way, are nearly in jawab, or imitation, of weU known 
pieces. It appears that Kamran Mirza was quite at home with Turki and Persian, using 
both indifferently as his mother speech. 

The Bankipur Codex consists of 34 folios, comprising 58 ghazals, 6 qat'as, 30 rub&’iyaf, 
IS maihnavis, of which 21, 3, 4, 4 respectively are in Persian. Of some 44 Distiches or 


fords, 23 are in Persian. 

I have before me, as I write, a copy of the Diwdn made lately for the Bengal Asiatic 
Society and transcribed from the original copy now in the Bankipur Public Library. 

The following facts, extracted from Princess Gulbadan Begam’s Humuy&n.ndma as 
translated by Mrs. Beveridge, will conclude this introduction. 

As soon as Kamran had fled from Salim Shflh and gone as far as Bhira and Khushab,. 


-Wm Ghakkar, by plot and stratagem, captured him and brought him to Humayun. 

“ All assembled Khans and Sultans, and high and low, and plebeian and noble, and 
soldiers and the rest, who all bore the mark of Mirza Kamran’s hand, with one voice 
represented to Bis Majesty ^ * Brotherly custom has nothing to do with ruling and reigmng* 
If you wish to act as a brother, abandon the throne. If you wish to be king, put aside 

brotherly sentiment ‘ It is well to lower the head of the breacher of a 

kingdom ’ His Majesty answered ; ‘ Though my head inclines to your words, my heart 
does not.’ All cried out : ‘ what has been set before your Majesty is the really advisable 

coui-se ’ Even His Majesty was compelled to agree. When he 

drew near to Rohtas, the Emperor gave an order to blind Mirza Kamran in both eyes.” 
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TRANSLATION. 

G h a zal s. 

As BO one guided us towards our destiny, let there be, hereafter, the dust of t:ie Magi's 
door and our forehead. 

As our affairs did not open (prosper) from the locked door of the pious, perhaps 
hereafter our door may be unlocked from the grogshop. 

The steed is slow, the night daik, and the highwaj^man behind: oh, if the guide of your 
mercy will not direct us the way. 

We are inured to pain and care of your love, so send every niornant pain and care t * 
our sorrow-nurtured mind. 

Oh, with longing my heart beats and I am full of anguish, perhaps the glad tidings of 
union are coming from the captor of our hearts. 

0 Kamran, I have burnt myself by the fire of separation of a person, into whose lane 
never reaches a particle of our ashes. 

May your beauty increase every moment, may your luck be happy and auspicious. 

The dust that rises from your path, may it be the surma of my eyes, who am distressed. 

The dust that rises from the way of Laila, may it rest on the eyes of Majnun. 

Like me, hundreds as Darius and Faridun be your slaves. He who did not move 

round you like a compass, ought to be out of this circle. , . . 

Kamran so long as the world exists, may Humaj^un be the ruler of the universe. 

1 saw the beloved in full sympathy with my rivals, 0 God, make easy to me this 
difficult situation. 

Would that He, who gives power of skipping to that gracefully walking Cypress, give 
the impatient patience. 

In conversation, his rubies (lips) as if showers pearls : how shall I suppress weeping 
from my pearl-raining eyes. 

He who lifts from his front the screen of egotism, will never think of another thing 
in this world except of the beloved. 

0 Kamran as naught came to my sight except the Friend, so I did look to my heart s 
content the treasure of the sight. 

0 Kafir, wine-bihbing, fearless, by God have mercy on this burnt-one, without head 
and foot. 

Your heart is never melted by my silvery tears, You silver-cheeked, stony-hearted 
and tulip-faced. 

1 wish a corner of your eyes, that is to say, give consolation, with a look, to my 
sorrowful heart. 

Sweet boy, your ruby-like lips are the water of life, a drop of that water upon the 
thirsty-lipped, by God. 

I am having my eyes on your way, and so it has been since some time, it is time that 
j^ou should put towards us a few steps. 

He who never sends towards us any message, w^ould that he had pleased me with a 
little abuse. 

That no one may gauge my heart’s longings towards your face, I want the treasure of 
your company and a few^ heart-comforts. 

Whenever my eyes look to your beauty, a hundred life-wasting lamentations come out 
of my soul. 

Since your body is the tree of hope, it is not strange that my tree of hope will bear 
fruit from your body. 
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Your face k full of meaningj hence it is that your beauty appears, every moment, 
in different forms. 

Q i t' a s. 

The rival has gone away from your threshold, my grief has decreased, God be thanked, 
^iio took away fiom us the sorrow. 

Once again the Zulaikha-like night loosened her tresses, because the rose-coated Joseph 
v/ent down the well. 

How nice! Your looks and forehead show a hundred thousand beauties, a thousand 
wish of you in the mind of sightseers. 

How can any one have patience without you, for before your lips the stock-in-trade of 
patience flies into wind. 

My heart has gone out of my hands, and I cannot trace it, perhaps the Beloveds of 
Yaghma have stolen it. 

Whither I repair, I see your splendour: whatever I see, you appear in my sight. 

Oh, your beauty is in its perfection, your body in its happiest symmetry. 

Your tresses are proof positive of your exuberant beauty, which are the dal'^ of beauty. 

Your face is the tulip-garden of beauty ; 

Your eyes in it are the gazelle of excellence. 

The rose became ashamed of your beauty through modesty. 

Hence there is beauty in being ashamed. 

Do show mercy upon those who are thirsty of you: Oh, your ruby-lips are the 
fountain of excellence. 

In your mirror (face) is reflected that Beloved of unrivalled excellence 

Owing to the grace of your face and elegance of the mole, they have made you the 
beau-ideal of excellence. 

Like a dot^ under the lips ( ) has fallen underneath your lips the mole of excellence. ^ 

Have mercy on the condition of Kamran, 

0 the ruler of realm, and treasure of excellence ! 

E ub d ' I y d t . 

0 Zephyr, give my greeting to that Friend, 

Cany my message unto the seclusion of her union, 

Pass on upon her morning-of-union, and the evening-of-locks,^ 

0 God, out of your mercy open a door upon me, remove from my sad heart the taint 
{i . a., thoughts) of others, loosen my connection from all concerns, show me the way 
towards you from both the worlds. 

Mathnavi 
{8 d q i-n dm a). 

Come, 0 Saqi, give me that wine which may nourish my soul and which may be 

appropriate to my afficted soul, as the world is in enmity with me, and is contempla ting to 
take away my life. ® 

Come, 0 Saqi, give me that world-reflecting goblet, that removes the troubles and 

enhances the pleasures, so that I may say shouting and intoxicated that the measure-glass of 
life will break, 

1 The letter > in its curviture resembles the tresses. 

* In Persian, the letter ha has a dot below it and resembles the lower lip. 

3 That is, convey to her my blessings of mornings and evenings. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHEAM^A AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 

BY Db. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

{Omtinued from p. 200.) 

O BSERVE that Jcafi is never appended to instrumentals, when these are used in the agentive 
meaning. (Cf. § 60). Not unfrequently ndi is pleonastically added to kari. Cf. the 
use of kara-ke (from kari-kdi) in Hindi (Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, § 173, a). Occasionally 
karati is employed in the same function as kart, as in the following from ^ra. : 

e pauca-pararmsti-ndi namaskara karata sarva papa-nau naga hui “ By paying homage 
to these five parainesHns, all sins are destroyed.” 

The difference between kari and karatB. is simply in that the former is passive and the 
latter active. In fact karatB is but an adverbial present participle, or, as wiU be explained 
§ 124, a plural genitive absolute. 

(2) no?. This postposition is identical with that for the dative, for which see §71, (2). 
In Old Western Rajasthani it is only exceptionally employed for the instrumental to give 
the meaning of the agentive. I have noted only the two instances following : 

Adigvara-na'i diha Bd/i? jo nj“ Having learned that Adi9vara had taken the iifcd” (AdiC.). 
deuatae bhagavanta-ndi Mdhaii te dekhi “ The gods having seen what had been done by 
the Venerable One ” (Adi C.) 

The use of no? as a postposition for the agentive seems to have been growing more and 
more frequent in the later form of the language. Nowadays it is common, not only to Gujarati 
and to some dialects of Rajasthani such as Mewati and Malvi, but also to Western Hindi, 
Naipali, Panjabi and Marithi. 

(3) pdht. This is properly a postposition of the ablative and is therefore explained under 
§ 72. In connection with causals it is occasionally used for the instrumental, to govern the 
person by whom is performed the action that is caused to be done. Ex. : 

anerB-pahl kudU boldva naJiB “ I do not cause others to tell falsehood ” (Da9. iv)., 
awrB-pdhl bimsd drainbhdvaB ndhB " He does not make others to commit offence ” (ibid). 

Cf . the use of pdM, pahl, pai in Efindi, to indicate the agent of the potential passive, as in 
the following passage from Tulasi Dasa : 

kahi najdi mohi“pdh^ It cannot be told by me (Ramacaritamariasaj i, 233). 

Cf. also Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, § 796. 

In the following passage from Dd. , past is used instead of pdJit : 

samasta-loka-pdsi djnd mandvi “ Caused all the people to obey his command ” (Dd. 5). 

(4) sdthi (sdthi, sdthai). This postposition may be explained either as a locative from 
Apabhiamga sattke < Skt. sdrthe. “ In the company of ” or, more probably, as an instru- 

mental from Apabhraipga sa«Ae<Skt. sdrthena. Cf. the phrase tasydh sdrthma in Weber’s 
Can\pakagrestMkatMriakam, 219. Examples of the use of sdthi in Old Western Rfijasth&nf 
are : 

BhcM'ata-rdya Jina -sdiU boldi " The king Bharata speaks to the Jina ” (F 722, 69), 
amha-sdthat “ Along with us ” (P. 649), 

“ Along with me, ” (Adi C.). 
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When so used in connection with pronouns, sathi may be optionally construed with the 
possessive pronominal adjectives instead than with the genitive. Ex : 
mahardi sathi “ Along with me ’’ (P. 650). 
wXh^rdi sathdi Ditto ’’ (Kanh. 26). 

( 5 ) $Fi {syly sau, sS, sii). This postposition is from Apabhra‘n 9 a 5 a/i£ (Ho., iv, 419, 
- 5 ) <Skt. sdUm (Pischel, § 203), with i for a according to § 2, (1). It governs the genitive 
generally, but occasionally instances are still found of its being construed with the instru- 
mental as in Apabhraq;i 9 a and in Sanskrit. Ex. : 

motd-ndi motd-siU dosa / mujha-siu, kisiS, kardi te dosa ^ — ‘‘ Who is great finds fault with 
the great ; how could he find fault with me ? ” (P. 215), 

tumha-siii mitrapand-nai kaji In order to make friendship with you ” (P. 673), 
choddi hathe-sid bMhana “ Unties the bindings with his hands ” (P. 318), 
kavi’Sau na karau vdda '' I will not compete with poets (P. 6 ), 
kumara-su “ Along with the princes ’’ (P. 35), 

Kirdta-sd yuddha kardi “ Eights with the Kiratas ” (Adi C)* 

Modern Marwari has sS, S {<$au) and Modern Gujarati gd ( < syd), 

§ 71 . As already explained (see § 65), most of the Postpositions of the dative are by 
origin nouns in the locative. Some of them are still capable of being used in the original 
locative meaning, and by the subsequent development of the language they are also 
commonly used for the accusative, as we have seen above. 

( 1 ) kanhal (kanhdi, kanhi, karihali^kai) is from Apabhrapca kannahi <Skt.‘** karna- 
smin {-kartie), as already surmised by Mr. Trumpp, p. 401 of his Sindhi Grammar, It 
means ‘‘ Near ” generally, but in particular cases it may be understood either in the sense 
of the locative Near to ”, or of the accusative-dative ‘‘ Towards, to”, or of the ablative 
“Erom near > from”. When used for the dative, kanhal> mostly indicates motion towards 
and is connected with verbs meaning To go,” such as dvavai},jdvau etc. Ex. : 

avydrd-kanU ‘‘ They went to the king ” (^al. 120), 
avdi tihi-kani “ Goes there ” (Rs. 158), 

Himavanta-kanJidi jdi Having gone to the Himalaya ” (Adi C.), 
striputrddika-kanhdi jdi “ Having resorted to wives, sons, etc.” (Sast. 22). 

It will be observed that in all the examples above kanhdt is used in the function of an 
accusative of direction, rather than of a dative. In fact periphrastic dative and accusative 
have merged together in most of the Neo-Indian vernaculars and have practically become a 
unique case. In spite of this I have thought it convenient to make a distinction between 
postpositions of the accusative (direct object) and of the dative (indirect object), and accord- 
ingly I have included in the latter the postposition kanhdt^ which is never used for the direct 
object. 

This postposition is found largely spread amongst the Indo-Aryan vernaculars and it is 
everywhere used in the general meaning of the accusative-dative. From Old Western Rajas- 
thani kanhdi are derived Gujarati kane and Marwari kanaif and from its equivalents ^kandi^ 
kani are derived Gujarati -kanerkana, which occur only as an appendage to adverbs, as in: 
aht-kane, -ka^a (see Belsare’s Gujarati Dictionary, p. 86 ), and Kumaoni kani, which still 
finds a large employment as a postposition of the accusative -dative. 

( 2 ) nai {naif ni, ni) is but a curtailment from kanhai, brought about by the dropping 
of the initial syllable. It has, therefore, nothing to do with the locative of the genitive post^ 
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position ma and, though being probably cognate to the latter postposition, it has not derived 
from it. In my article On the, Origin of the Dative and Genitive Postpositions in Gujarati and Mar- 
wart (J. E. A. S., 1913, pp. 553-567), I have collected many arguments in favour of the above- 
mentioned derivation of and I believe I have shown that nai and ;S:a?iliaUre practically 
identical also in most of their meanings and constructions.as Examples of the use of are: 

jima vata bhula -na'i hoi -eha vata dehhdddi “As if one showed the way to him, who has 
lost his way” (Qra.), 

Svayarnhudha mantri teha-ndi “ He had a minister [by name] Svayambudha ” (Rs. 7), 
Damanaha Pihgala-ndi kahdi “ Damanaka says to Piugala ” (P. 260), 
te savihu -ndi haraU paranama “ I bow to all them ” (F 728, 406). 

Prom nal are regularly derived Modern Gujarati ne and Marwari ruii, nal. 

(3) prati {prati, prata'i, pratii) is a tatsama identical with the preposition pruti, which in 
Sanskrit is also used in the manner of a postposition, i. e., after the noun it governs. In the 
Old Western Eajasthani prati is chiefly employed in connection with verbs involving the 
general idea of “ SjDeaking to ” and “ Saluting, bowing to ”, to indicate the mdireot object. 
These verbs are construed with the dative or with the accusative with prati in Sanskrit also. 
Old Western Rajasthani examples are : 

raya rini-prati kahdi “ The king says to the queen” (P. 353), 

mujha-prati te kahdi chdi isiu “ He says to me this ” (P. 226), 

raya-pratai te nara vinavai “ Those men relate [the fact] to the king ” (P. 348), 

amryapratai maharu namaskdra hu “ I bow to the dcdryas” (^ra.), 

sarva sadhu-pratdi vMi-ndi “ After having saluted all sadhus ” (P 644). 

In the following, prati is used to form adverbs : 
bhava-pratii “ pratibhavam ” (Kal. 33), 
dinapratat “ Every day ” (Yog. ii, 98). 

(4) bhani is the contracted form of the locative singular from bha'iiu “ Said ” and it is 
therefore identical in origin with the so-called conjmiotive participle (See §131). The uneon- 
tracted form bhanii has been preserved P. 23. Formerly it was employed as a real past 
participle, in agreement with a preceding noun in the locative, in the absolute construction, 
but afterwards it was understood as a postposition and became capable of governing the geni- 
tive of the nouns with which it was connected. Instances of bhani construed with the 
original locative are still occasionally met with in Old Western Rajasthani texts. The general 
meaning of this postposition is “ With a view, or with regard to, for”, but in particular it may 
assume many shades of meaning as will be shown by the examples following : 

teha - bhani “ Therefore ” (Yog., Indr., ^ra., Adi C. etc.), 
syd-bhani “ Wherefore ? ” (P. 535, Adi 0.), 

Devadatta-ndi milavd-bhani “ In order to meet Devadatta ” (P. 298), 
rdjd-nd pratibodha-nd-bhant mdhatai gdthd kaht ‘‘ In order to instruct the king, the 
minister recited a couplet ” (Adi C.), 

gastra~sa/mudra tarava-bhani J niti~buddhi chdi nava j Political wisdom is the boat 
for crossing over the sea of science ” (P. 5.), 

cdliu vana-bhani “ He started for the forest ” (P. 134), 
dviu simha-bhani “ Went to the lion ” (P. 97), 

2® Of the intermediate form nM we have a survival in the following : Uha-nMi bhii •“ Her brother ” 
<Up. 33), 
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te tedi dvau tvjliaMam “Having called her, I will return to you ’’ (P. 538), 
caiida vidyd-bham vidvaga huu “ He became learned in the fourteen sciences ” (Dd. 2). 
Examples of bliafi construed with the locative are : 
tini bhani Therefore ’’ (Jldi C.), 

McitJiurd nayari bliant sScaryd They started for the city of Mathura ” (P . 52), 
desauri bliani .... cdliu “ He went abroad ” (P. 142), 
bhaviana-jam-nai Mta bhani “ For the benefit of the righteous ’’ (P 616, 1). 

(5) mdtai {mdtal, mdfi), if I am right, is from 7ii7mtta^<A’p, inmitta^ < Skt. '^nimittahena^ 
by apheresis of the initial syllable and change of t to f, analogously to the example of Modern 
Gujarati efa/o<O.W. 'R^SiSthkni etalaii<Ap. ettulaii (See §24). This derivation is strongly 
supported by the consideration that nimitm, mostly under the form nimatlar, is very 
commonly used as a postposition in Old Western Eajasthani texts. Instances thereof are 
especially common in the MSS. Dd,, F°585 and Fy60, which is written in a somewhat old 
form of Jaipiiri. In Old Western Piajasthaui rndfai and nimittal are used exactly in the same 
meaning, viz,, to indicate both purpose and consequence. Examples of the use of mdldi are : 
etaJd-mdfi ‘‘ For this ” (F 555), 

roisya-mdti Wherefore doest thou cry ? ” 131), 

vatdgard-mdkti 7 iavi Tianau ‘‘In consideration of [your being my] servant, I do not kill 
you’^ (P.253). 

Modern Gujarati has mafe. 

(6) 7 *aha^ {mhdi, raht) is from arahai (see § 2, (4) ), the locative of arahau<urahaii, an 
adjective, which I derive from Sanskrit apdrd~, through Apablira!i) 9 a * avara- > *07^al 
(See § 147). Its original meaning is “ Near,’’ whence “ To In some Old Western Rajas- 
thani texts this postposition has a very large employment and it is used not only for the dative 
and accusative, but even for the genitive. Most frequently, however, rahat is used for the 
dative, whereof take the following illustrations : 

Uha-rahal anmnati na did “ I -will not give my assent to them ” (Da 9 . iv), 
laha-rahi Wherefore ? ” (Qra.), 

namasJcara te subhafa-rahi Im “ Let homage be paid to those heroes ” (^ik 36), 
apahirati-raht “ For the sake of infamy ” (Kanh. 17), 
majha-rahdi e phdla huyd ‘‘ I have reaped this result ” (Da 9 . v). 

(7) raf (hrai) is identical with the foregoing postposition, from which it has derived by 
h being first thrown back to the beginning of the word, according to § 51, and then dropped. 
The intermediate form hrdt has survived in the MSS. fra.. Up,, Sast,, F°5Sd.°Ex. : 

jima idhala pumsa -hrdi Jcoi dJcM dil “ As if one gave an eye to a blind man ” (fra.), 
te-hu mugliOrdirai na gamdi “ Even hiTn I do not like ” (Up. 63), 

te dhanya jeha-rdi sudhaii gum mildi Those are fortunate, to whom a blameless 
preceptor falls in sort ” (Sast. 136). 

This postposition has gone lost in Gujarati, but has survived in Marwari under the 
form rai, 

§ 72. The Postpositions of the ablative are partly nouns in the locative and partly 
participles. The latter are either inflected in agreement with the subject in the sentence, or 
used absolutely in the neuter, or in the locative singular. 


( To be oontinned, ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS 
{Continued from p, 202.) 

The Contemporary Indigenous Kings. 

Both inscriptions and chronicles thus agree in saying that Visvanatha Naik was at 
Madura in 1535. Was there any indigenous ruler in Madura then? According to the chro* 
nicies there was one Chandra-Sekhara, the 16th in descent from Soma-Sekhara, the object 
of Kampana Udayar’s solicitude. But there are grave doubts, as I have already pointed 
out in the first chapter, in regard to the existence of this djmasty. It was the Vanadarayas 
who were in possession of Madura in this age. The relation of Chandrasekhara to these 
Vanadarayas is very obscure. Was he after all a relation, an unfriendly relation, or member 
of the Vanadaraya line? However it was, there were, farther off, in Tinnevelly, the Paiid- 
yans of Tenkasi and their feudatories who continued, as of old, to be in power. As has been 
already pointed out, Ahava-Rama was succeeded by Srivallabha in 1523, and acquitted 
himself with remarkable distinction for a space of ten years. 

SECTION IV. SADASIVA-RAYA 1542—65. 

The Rise of the Aravidu House. 

It was under such circumstances that Achyuta Raya died in 1542. On his death, the 
care and sceptre of the Empire devolved eventually on his nephew Sadasiva Raya^^, a man 
whose mild character and humility of temper unfitted him to meet the stress and storm 
which was soon to surround the state. The weak and yielding nature of the new sovereign 
made him the tool of ambitious nobles and intriguing ministers. All power was seized by the 
three brothers Rama-Raja^^ Tirumala and Venka^4dri of the powerful house of Aravidu— 
a house which, like those of the Saluvas and the Salakas, had distinguished itself largely in 
the imperial service. The earhest of the race was one Tata Pinnama, whose son Somideva, 
it is said, was such a fine soldier that he took seven forts in a single day from an unknown 
enemy. His son Raghu Deva and grandson Pinnama II, lord of the city of Aravidu, w’ere 
comparatively obscure figures. But Pinnama’s son Bukka was a devoted servant of Saluva 
Narasimha, and no doubt helped him in his usurpation. There can be no doubt that 
Bukka’s son Rama I. and grand-son Ranga I. played some part in the Tuluva usurpation 
and administration that followed. The Aravidu chiefs seem to have been a line of capable 
men and, what was more, experts in diplomacy. At first the servants of the Saluvas, they 
evidently changed sides when the Tuluvas came, and served Narasa Naik, Vira Narasimha^ 
Krishna Deva and Achyuta Raya. So powerful and influential did they become that 
Ranga’s sons, Rama Raya®^ (who married the daughter of Krishna Deva Raya), Tirumala, 

63 Ror a detailed account of the disputed succession after Ach 3 rata’s death, see Briggs’ Ferishta III 
80-84 ; and Forgotten Empire, 181-183 ; Arch, Surv. Ind. 1908-9, p. 194-195; Ep. Bep, 1906 paras 48 and 
49. The whole is a very interesting question, but not germane to our purpose. Sadasiva is, it is curious, 
wholly ignored by the chronicles. _ , . 

6^ See Arch, Surv, Ind. 1908-9 for a genealogy of this line and of its connection with the other con- 
temporary feudatory chiefs. See also Ep, Ind. Ill .(Kuniyur plates of Venkata 11) . ^ 

66 Mr. Kiishna S^stri points out how, after ’ Achyuta’s death, the Salaka chief Tirumalaiya — ^the 
emperor’s brother-in-law and the chief commander in the Tinnevelly campaign — ^tried to place Achyuta’ s 
son, a young boy, on the throne. He succeeded, but the boy died in a few years. Tirumalaiya then 
tried to usurp the crown but a new-claimant arose in SadHeiva Raya, the son of Ranga Raya, a uterine 
brother of Achyuta. SadtSiva’s strongest-supporters, Rdma Rdja and Tirumala, then killed S^aka 
Timma, and placed Sadasiva on the throne. See Arch, Surv, Ind, 1908-9, p. 194-5. Here Mr. Kiishna 
Sastri summarises all literature— Correa, Ferishta, etc.— about this question. The same is confirmed by 
the British Museum plates of Sadd^iva Rdya. Ep, Ind. IV, 1-22. 
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and Venkamdri, a man of exceptional martial valour, became the most powerful and 
influential men in the Empire in the time of Sadaava Eaya. Powerful as those men 
were, they neither abused their power nor behaved like cowards. On the other hand, 
Eama Raya was one of the most aggressive statesmen of the age, one in whom the bve of 
domination was the quintessence of life. His soaring ambition not only longed wipe off 
the disgrace which Yijayanagar had sustained in the previous reign, but to extend its bord- 
ers, at the expense of tL Deccan Sultans, to the Vindyas. As great in action as he was 
bold m design, Rama Raya proceeded to achieve his object with wisdom. A born diplo- 
matist, he adopted the Machiaveilianco scheme of playing off the Musalman States against 
one another. The very next year after Sadasiva’s accession, he joined the Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar in an invasion of Bijapur. In 1551, he again co-operated with Ahmadnagar 
against Bijapur, and in the campaign which followed, recovered the whole of the Raichur 
Diiab. Four years later, he assisted Bijapur, the very Stats whose humiliation he had so 
recently effected, in its endeavour to quell a rebel vassal and to check the Portuguese. 
With the aid of his new ally he then made war with his old ally Ahmadnagar, and in a 
series of campaigns, .spread terror and devastation through that kingdom. The result of 
these skilful alliances and counter-alliances was that Yijayanagar was able to assume a sort 
of supremacy over the Bahmani States. The Hindu Emperor beheld with pleasure the 
discord of the Musalmans, and boldly despatched a Yijayanagar army to the Vindyan 
barriers, which he considered thereafter to be the northern confines of his Empire. 

The Revival of the Travancore Aggressions in the South. 

Never was the power of Yijayanagar so much felt, and never did fortune so invariably 
follow its standard. The Sultans were so completely eclipsed by the Hindu Emperor that 
they had to implore his protection and acknowledge his dominion in practice, if not in theory. 
While the foreign policy of Rama Raya was such a glorious success, his internal policy 
was not less glorious. A numberQ^ of inscriptions prove that the exercise of imperial 
authority in the south was a living and potent fact. An incident which took place in the 
extreme south of the peninsula similar to that of the year 1532 illustrates this. In the 
year 1543 the great Sri-Yallabha Paiulya-Rajya-Sthapanacharya died,c8 and was succeeded 
by his cousin Abhirama Parakrama, who ruled for the next decade, till 1552.89 The new 
king was apparently a feeble and incompetent man. At any rate, he seems to have been 


For details of his campaigns see FerisUa, Vol. III. They have been reproduced and compared 
v’ith Portuguese authorities by Sewell in his Forg, Emp., 188-195. For a Ms. account of E*^marl,ja’s contests 
with the Muhammadans till the battle of Talikotta, see the Canara Ryfeats^ Vol. IV of Col. Mackenzie. 
A very short and meagre review of it is in Taylor’s Rais, Gatal. Ill, p. 640. The most conspicuous 
Telugu literary work, Narapativijayamu, also celebrates the glory of R^mariya. The Vasucharitra is 
another important work throwing light on this period of Vijayanagar history. 

More than 15 insc. exist, shewing Sadasiva’s rule in the south. Insc. 129 of 1905 says that he 
was the conqueror of all countries and Ceylon, and that his viceroy was Vitthala, who had an agent named 
Ramappa at Kalakddu. Insc. 5 and 27 of 1906 recognize his power in the Kongu Country, 476 of 
1905 mentions him at Tiruvalangadu, 256 of 1894 says that his brother Venkatadri was at Tiruvaydr in 
1559. Insc. 318 of 1905 says that Rdma Raya remitted the tax on barbers in the Carndta coimtry in 
1547. His subordinate in Gingee was Achyutappa NAik. Examples may be multiplied, but are 
unnecessary. 

6S Pra'i}, Arch, Series; Ep, Rep. 1910-11, etc. 

Ibid p. 61 Mr. GOpinatha Rao's version seems, in this case, to be preferable to Mr. Krishna 
^Sa'^tri’s, fSee Trav, Arch, Series p. 103). The whole question, however, is still unsettled. 
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far inferior in capacity to his brilliant predecessor. The reigning king of Travancore, 
Ramavarma — he was the successor or, more probably, the co-regent of Ravivarma“'^ who 
had succeeded Udaya-Martaacja, the adversary of Achyuta Raya — took advantage of this 
and embraced the resolution, in consistency with the j)olicy of his ancestors, of committing 
inroads into Paadyan lands. So keen and aggressive was he that, by 1546, he was, as an 
inscription of the N’elliappa'^i temple shews, at Tinnevelly itself. We do not exactly know 
what the Pagclyan did at this crisis ; but we may be certain that he appealed against 
his greedy neighbour, as of old, to the Emperor. Sadasiva, or rather Rama Raya, was hardly 
likely to ignore such an unscrupulous ambition in a feudatory vassal. 

The invasion of Travancore by Vitthala and his Vicsroyalty. 

He therefore ordered his cousin Mahamaadalesvara^^ Vittlialadwa Mahi-Riya to pro- 
ceed to the south and restore the balance of power there. We do not know why Visvanatha 
Naik who, as we have already seen, was Viceroy in 1544, was not asked to settle the ques- 
tion, It is not improbable that he was asked to serve as a subordinate officer under Vit- 
thala Dcva. It seems that Vitthala was a relation of his, — a cousin. Por an inscription of 
3. 1554 says"^ that Nagarasu of the solar race and Kasyapa G^tra, {L e., the father of Visva- 
iiithaNaik) was the nephew of Ramaraja Tirumalaiya-Dcva-Maharaja of the lunar race 
andltreya Gotra, and this Tirumalaiya was Vitthala’s father. So Visvanatha was a cousin 
of the new Viceroy, and no doubt accompanied him in his southward march, in 1544. The 
campaign of Vitthala was in reality a repetition of the campaign of Achyuta Raya — a second 
conquest of the south by “ the Badugas.” The Badugas were, as may be imagined, victo- 
.rious every where.'^^ They recovered the Tinnevelly province and were soon within the Tiru- 
va^i’s dominions. Two miles off Kottar^^^ are told, the two forces met. The exact date 
is unknown, but it is almost oerbain^s that it took place in July or August 1544. The king 
of Travancore, according to Xavier, did not yield; but inscriptions prove that he did. We 


70 For an inscription of his, dated 1536, at KaiLisanUha shrine at Snehindram, see No. 79 of 1896. 
The Travansore State Manual says that Udayamlrtaaga, the contemporary of Aohyata R^ya, was succeed- 
ed by Bhutalavtra'Vira-Udaya-Ravivarma and Rlmavarma was his co-regent. Mr. S. Param^svaxa Aiyar 

in the Ghrist Gol Mag. (190i) says MIrtinda Varma’s successor was “ Srivira Ramavarma,” one of whose 
inscriptions is dated 1537 A, D. “ It was the successor of this prince, Bhiitala Vira Bri Vira Kerala Varma 
who was reio-ning in Travancore, at the period of the invasion of Vittala, Xavier calls him Iniquitribrium, 
which consideriiw the monstrous perversions of Indian names generally made by European authors, is 
not an alto:«-ether^unfaithful reproduction of the name TJnni Kerala Varma.” (p. 188). He was a great 
•friend of the Portuguese. Kerala Varma must have died"' soon after the Baduga invasion; for an inse. of 
Rama Varma is found at Suohihdram in 1546-7. 

71 Inscription 120 of 1894. 

72 See Arch Surv. Ind. 190S-9, p. 195. The order seems to have been passed in 1544-5. lusc. 273 of 
1901 at K5iladi*says that Vitthala was « granted the whole country" by Sad^^iva RIya. J ust^ before his 
arrival in the south he was at Penukoada, where, as inso. 340 of 1901 shews, he remitted certain taxes to 
barbers. Inso. 140 of 1895 records a gift by Vitthala at Tiruvidaimarudiir (Tanjore Dist.) ^Vitthala's 
relation to Rima RIya was long uncertain. He was considered by Nelson to be the same as RIma RIya 
and by Mr Venkayyah to be his son. In reality he was his cousin. C^p. Rep. 1911, p 86) ; Ibid, 1912, 
p. 82 I. Ses also BdlabUgamtamu of Dosori KonSrukavi, Lives of Telugu Poeis, p. 241, for references to 
Vitthala. (See also Ghrist. Gol. Mag. 1904-5, p. 187.) 

73 Inscription 161 of 1905, found in the Mlrkaphr temple, dated S. 1554 (Inmda ) . 

74 yitthaWs success ranged, says an inscription, from Anantasayanam (Trevandram) in the south to 
Muikal in the north. See Ep. Rep. 1900, para 80.^ Inso. 140 of 1895 says that a Brahmin served 
Vitthala as a soldier throughout these wars, and was in consequence rewarded with two villages. For a 
detailed consideration of this campaign, see Trav. Manu. I, p. 297-9 and Ghrist, Gol, Mag,y 1904-5, 187-90j 

75 See anAe, Vol. XXVI, p, 144 for a history of this place. 

76 For Xavier’s career see Chap. HI. Mr. NIgam Aiya says that Ravivarma and Vi^hala amved at 
^ compromise by which the extreme south of the peninsula was to be part of Travancore dommion, and 
that TWadi in return was to desist from future aggression. InRavivarma sSuchtndram grant, Mr. Nagam 
Aiya sees a proof of this ' compromise.*' See Trav. Man., 295 — 300. 
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are icfoirced, for instance'^ that in 1546 he gave a piece of land to the Sthanesvara 
Temple at 'fc-uchirdism for the merit of Vitthalcsvara Maha Eaya on his birth-day, — a thing 
v’hich he wcnld hardly do if he was independent. From this time onward to the year 1657, 
i. for a space of eleven years, Eama Eaya Viithala was the imperial viceroy of the south''®. 
The indigenous chronicles of Madura are reticent about him; but the inscriptions are unani- 
mous in describing him as a statesman enjoying the most honourable rank and the most 
affluent fortune in his day. 

The Rise of a new trouble in the South: Chola Aggressions against the Ptodya. 

Such is the history of Madura and the southern end of the peninsula till the year 1557, 
when certain important events happened, which directly led to the establishment of the 
Kaik dynasty. Unfortunately a most mysterious obscurity prevails in connection with the 
immediate circumstances which brought it about. According to the Pdrd, Chron, there wero 
three Naik chieftains, Dimmappa, Sevappa and PaitukottaiEavappa, during the three years 
w’hich followed the end of Vitthala's administration. Then in Eaudri Mdrgali (1559), it con- 
tinues, in consequence of the Eayer’s orders, Kottiyam Nagama Naik came to Madura, and 
ruled till Lumhmi, for a period of two years and four months. In other words, according to 
the Pdrd. Chen, there was an interval of three years between Vitthala and Visvanatha ; and 
VKvanatha ruled for the space of tw’o years. It is curious that it does not give the cir- 
cumstances under w’hich Vibvanatha assumed the crowm of Madura. This defect is suppli- 
ed by the other chronicles. They indeed are hopelessly wrong in regard to the dates of 
the events w^hich they describe (for they attribute Visvanatha to the third decade of the 16th 
century), but the facts they give are evidently true. They say that there ruled in Madura 
a very feeble and irresolute ruler, Chandra-'Sekhara Pauciya, the last of the Soma-Sekhara 
line, that he w’as deprived of his crown and kingdom by an aggressive ChoJa ruler of the 
day, Vira-fc’ekhara by name. Nothing substantial is known about these kings and rivals. 
Chandra-fcekhara was, as I have already pointed out, probably a chief distantly related tO' 
either the old Pane yan or the Vanadaraya line. Vira-Sekhara is described as the Chola 
king of Tan j ore, but the Cholas had ceased to rule at Tanjore by the beginning of the 15th 
century. Even supposing that some scions of the old Ch6]a dynasty continued to live in 
Tanjore, we are practically certain that they could not have exercised any power ; for the 
dynasty of Sevappa^s Naik was by the year 1660 fiimly seated there, and the exercise of 
authority by a prince of the indigenous dynasty would have been impossible. But if 
Vira-^ekhara did not rule at Tanjore, he might have lived and reigned at Trichinopoly, 
which was as much a Chola capital as Tanjore. Indeed, one of the Polygar memoirs®'* 
distinctly says that his seat of government was Trichinopoly. It is not improbable that 
he was a relation and successor of the Cholas, Channayya and Bogayya, who, as we have 
already seen, ruled about 1530 at Turaiyur, and who acknowledged Krishna Deva Raya 
as their suzerain. 

{To be continued,) 


77 Inscription 64 of 1896. This king is also called Venru-mSn-KoL^a-Bhtitalavira-IrSmavanmar of 
J^tiingani4u. 

78 His head-quarters seem to be Trichinopoly. (See Insc. 273 of 1901). Insc. 557, 558 and 559 of 
1911 record grants to Ku4al Alagar temple at Madura by Timmappa N^ik, son of Basavana Niik, for 
the merit of Vitthala, •whose subordinate ojBficer he was. It is plain from all these that about 1551 A. D. 
there was a Governor at Madura named Timmapa Ndik who was subordinate to Vitthala. 

79 The exact date of Sevappa’s accession to the Tanjore throne is unknown. In 1544 Tanjore was 
under Vitthala. By 1549 it was under Sevappa, for an insc. of Shumser Ali’s tomb mentions him^ 
though not as Hng, According to one account &evappa took Tanjore “ by his valour. ” According to 
another, he got it as a dow^ of his wife M4rti Amm^I a sister of Achyuta Raya’s queen (TirumaMmba). 
The question is an interesting one for investigation, but is not possible here. Here it is enough that it 
be understood that by 1660 the Tanjore N§ik dynasty was firmly established. See T. S. Kuppusami 
Sastifs Short History of the Tanjore Ndih Princes; Tanj, Gazr,, 38-40, and the MS. history Tanjavut 
Tanckafitra, the summary of which is in Tanj. Manual and Eais Catal HI, 176 ff. 

Genealogy of Kadirmalai Muttu Mfidar, N^ik of Dammapatti P^layam. Appendix VII. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MADHVA ACHARYAS. 

BY G. VENKOBA RAO, OOTACAMUND. 

The fourteenth century a. d. was a remarkable period in the history of Southern 
India. It was marked with the extinction of some of the most ancient and powerful 
kingdoms ; it saw new dynasties, equally powerful, rising in the seats of old ones ; it also 
witnessed the peace and happiness of the people overtaken by grief and consternation by 
a cruel foreign invasion. Just before the dawn of this century the political dominancy 
of the ancient race of the Cholas came to an end and their kingdom passed into the hands 
of the rising Paacjyas of Madura A In the early part of the century another ancient family 
-of kings, the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, was subverted by Malik KMur, the avaricious 
.general of 'Alau’d-din Khilji.^ The virgin south suffered that molestation, which the 
unhappy north had long been accustomed to, from the vandalistic hands of the Musalmans, 
headed by that low caste convert, Malik KMur. Harrowing tales of woe suffered by 
Hindu temples during this period are found recorded in the inscriptions on their walls.^ 
This Muhammadan torrent left here and there puddles of Musalmtos, who snatched for 
themselves small tracts of country and began to rule over them. One such colony was 
•established at Madura and swayed the destiny of the country round it for nearly half a 
•century the island of Sriraugam is said to have been occupied by another band of these 
men for an equally long period. ^ 

The last remnants of the power of the Yadavas of Devagiri became extinct with 
Ramachandra and his son-in-law HarapMa, who was flayed alive by Mubarik, the ruthless 
son of ‘Alaud-din. The mighty empire of Vijayanagara, which was going to play such 
•an important part in protecting the south from further Muhammadan havoc, rose at the 
bidding of that sage, cyclopaediac scholar and statesman, Vidyarauya, from the ashes of 
the Hoysaja kingdom. With this intellectual giant at the helm of the State, the early 
sovereigns of Vijayanagara were able to conquer the whole of what is now known as the 
Madras Presidency, drive off all the Turushka hoards, and establish order and peace where 
there was rapine and slaughter. 

The intellectual and philosophical activities were also in full swing ; the Visishtha. 
‘dvaita philosophy propounded by Ramanujacharya had already taken deep root- 
The new school of the Dvaita philosophy started by Madhvacharya found many 
•converts to his faith in the beginning of this same century. The Advaita school wag 
represented by Vidyaraaya, who was then head of the Srirgeri Matha. The schism in the 
Vi'ishfhadvaita school was brought in by the teachings of Venkatanatharya^ better known 
by the name of Vedtotadesika. It is the purpose of this paper to trace as far as possible 
the history of the Madhva Acharyas, paying particular attention to the chronological 
side of it and leaving the philosophical part to abler hands than mine. For achieving this 
purpose, I have, for obvious reasons, chosen to take my stand upon epigraphical records, 
.and to admit tradition wherever it does not militate against epigraphical facts. 

1 Annital Report of the Gk>vemment Epigraphist, Madras, for 1900, para. 29. 

2 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 609. 

^ Inscriptions recording the Musalm^n invasion are found in Tiruputkuli, TiruvamattOr, TirupputOr 
^Madura), Tiruvorriyiir, ISrirahgam, &c. 

^ See Sewell's Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. pp. 222-23. v 

5 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 330. 
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There have been several attempts at the construction of a scientifically accurate 
history of the life of Madhvacharya in the past three or four years. Mr. C. N. Krishna- 
sami A 3 ryar, M.A., of the Coimbatore College was the first, as far as we know, to attempt 
the solution of the question of the age of MadhvaoMrya in his dissertation for 
the Master of Arts Degree examination. The same gentleman brought out quite recently 
a revised edition of his booklet,® in which a certain amount of anxiety to deal with the 
subject in a most scientific manner is exhibited by him. However, we are sorry to remark 
he has not made use of all the available sources of information for the elucidation of the 
period under consideration, and it is no wonder that he has arrived at conclusions which, we 
fear, are not reconcilable with unshakably sure facts; we mean those that are given in 
inscriptions, both on stone and on copper. If he had only taken the trouble first to have 
gathered all available facts for the construction of the history of the period chosen by birr) 
for study, we have no doubt, he would have arrived at true results. His summary way 
of disposing of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri is, we consider, rather 
hasty. In fact there are several points in his essay which we feel are not acceptable to us. 

The „next serious attempt at fixing the age of the great Dvaita Acharya was made by 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, B.A., of the Archaeological Department.^ His paper was based 
upon an inscription discovered in the Srikurmam temple, belonging to the time of Narahari 
Tirtha, one of the direct disciples of Madhvacharya, and dated in the Saka year 1203 
One thing came out of this paper. The Madhva community was bestirred to reconsider the 
date of their Acharya, as also the chronology of their heirarchy in general, and to adjust the 
dates to suit irrefutable facts of Epigraphy. At the Madhva-Siddhanta-Unnahini 
Sabha, which is annually held at Tiruchchanur, near Tirupati, during the Christmas holidays,, 
the question of the exact date of the birth of Madhvacharya was taken up for discussion and, 
as might be expected from such an orthodox body as the Sabha, a condemnation of the- 
methods and results of Mr. Sastri was expressed. 

The orthodox denunciation started at the meeting of the Sabha reached its climax in 
the writings of Mr. Subba Kao, M.A., of the Salem College. This gentleman in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of the OU&-B\ashya of Madhvacharya,® empties the vial of his- 
wrath first on the epigraphical information gathered by the archaeologist, which he brands 
as “ of impossible and inadmissible character ”® and later on by saying supposing the 
above information is obtained on correct interpretation of the inscriptions he insinuates, 
that the people in the Archaeological Department cannot interpret inscriptions properly. 
Then again he inweighs against the impudence of the very inscriptions themselves in. 
recording dates and facts which are contradictory to the lists maintained in the mathds. 
Truly, the piety of this Madhva in believing that the ma.<M lists are infallible surpasses 
that of the orthodox Roman Catholic who holds firmly in the infallibility of the Pope> 
Regarding the inscriptions he writes : ‘‘ It is not our business at present to investigate still 
further the erroneousness or correctness of the inscriptions themselves as though he- 
could prove that a public stone record is likely to be more erroneous than a private list 
recorded on a palm-leaf or paper a nd preserved in the mafhd. In making statements such 

« • McahvdshSrya’—A Short Siatorieal Sketch. 

7 Epigraphi% Indica, Vol. VI, pp. 2S0-68; 

8 The Bhagavad'OUd^ printed at the teaerva Press, Madras. 

® Ibid, p. xi of the introduction, 

Ibid, p, xii of the introductioziij 

Ibid, p. xvii of the introduction. 
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as thdse, our irate friend is guided only by a few estraets from the paper oJ Hr. Krishna 
Sastri, which he has read in SabJi^ RiporL He has certainly not seen or read the 
whole of Mr. Sastri’s paper before passing his strong strictures on epigraphy and its 
methods. 

Of quite a different stamp from Mr. Subba Rao, is Mr. 0 . M. Padmanabhacharya, 
B. A., B.L., of the Coimbatore Bar.12 With the feeling of a true Madhya, he records first of 
all faithfully the events of the life of the greatest of the teachers of the D rata school of 
philosophy as obtained from tradition, and tries his best to reconcile them with the solid 
information derived from epigraphical sources. If some of his conclusions do not appeal 
to us it is not because his method is incorrect, but that the materials are not sufficiently 
numerous for him to work upon. The method of research adopted by him being excellent 
in every detail, we are sure he must have arrived at the same ooiiolusions at which we 
would ourselves have arrived, had he only been in full possession of all the facts available 
from the epigraphical sources. A point which obviously strikes the reader throughout 
Mr. Padmanabhaoharya’s book is his sentimentality, which exhibits itself rather markedly. 
But it is excusable in a devotee. 

In our own humble way we shall try to contribute our mite to his literature with the 
same scientific spirit which actuated some of our predecessors. No one is more conscious 
than ourselves of the fact that mmj small errors might creep into our results and our 
only plea to appear in print is to induce better minds than ours to tackle the question 
with greater energy and resources than we are in possession of at present. 

In the village of Pajaka near Udipi in the South Canara District, there lived a 
Brahmana named Madhyageha (Tulu, Naudvantillaya, the middle-house man).!*^ A not 
very opulent person, moderately cultured, Madhyageha was leading a quiet householder's 
life. Two male children were born to him, but they both died young. He had only a young 
daughter left. To a Hindu householder nothing is more painful than being sonless, and 
Madhyageha was feeling intensely for a son. Happily his prayers were heard and he was 
blessed with a son, whom the father named Vasudeva. The regular Brahmanioal ceremonies, 
such as chauja, upamyma^ etc., were celebrated in due course of time and the boy entered 
:under the tuition of Aohyutaprekshacharya, also known as Purushottama Tirtha. * The boy 
Vasudeva was strongly inclined to assume sanydsdsrama, but was often prevented by 
his father from giving way to his desire. At last the father and son came to an agreement 
that as soon as another son was born to the former, Vasudeva must be allowed to fulfil 
ihis wish of becoming a Sanyasin, for the father was loth to lose his only son. After some 
time another boy was born to Madhyageha, and young Vasudeva was permitted by the 
father to assume the robes of a Sanyasin. The holy orders were given to him by his guru 
Aohyutaprekshacharya under the name of Paraaprajna. Some years were spent by 
Puraaprajna under his religious teacher in mastering the systems of philosophy then 
current, and in having a firm foundation in the Vcdclnta, He began to reflect thereupon on 
the various interpretations given by the various commentators on the Bddiardyam Sutras* 
Prom the beginning Piirriaprajna’s mind revolted against the tenets of the Advaita school ; 
therefore he began to elaborate his own Dvaita explanation of the Bddarayana SMras, 


The Life of Madhv.\Ghiryx, printed at the Progressive Press, Madras. 

For a detailed life of Sri-Malhvlohdrya, we refer the readers to the excellent book of 
Mr. Padman^bMohdrya, 
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Achyutapreksiia ■was growing old, he therefore resolved upon making Purraprajfia 
his successor in the seat occupied by him. On the day appointed for installing his 
disciple in his own place, Achj-utapreksha performed all the ceremonies and anointed 
Purnaprajra under the name of Ananda Tirtha. Thereafter Ananda Tirtha was brought 
into conflict now and then with leaders of different schools of thought, and in all these 
dialectic disputations he is represented to have come out victorious. 

By this time Ananda Tirtha had already built up his system completely, and 
desired to start out on an extensive tour of pilgrimage to the south. With a number of 
disciples and admirers he visited Trivandram, Eamesvaram, 'iSrirai gam, ^rimushnam, etc. 
In the first of these places he had an encounter with the then head of the Sriiigeri-matha, 
Vidyasankara who lived about A.D. 1228. The Madhva chronicles state that Ananda Tirtha 
vanquished Vidyasankara.^^ 

At the end of his pilgrimage he returned to Udipi and spent some time there before he 
thought of undertaking a journey to the Badarikasrama on the Himalayas, reputed to be 
the residence of the immortal Eishi Vyasa the author of the Vedanta Sutras. Taking 
permission from his master and accompanied by his co-disciple, Satya Tirtha, he left Udipi 
and after several months’ journey reached the foot of the Himalayas. Finding Satya 
Tirtha a drag on his progress, Purnaprajna ordered the former to stop behind and continued 
his journey up singly. He soon reached the hermitage of Vyasa in Badail and placed 
himself directly under his tuition, and learned from his lips the meaning he had designed in 
his mind of the Sutras when he wrote them. Thereupon, he began his commentaries on 
the Brahma Sutras and several other works. He then took leave of the hoary sage 
VMa-Vyfisa and reached the foot of the mountain, where he was rejoined by Satya Tirtha. 
Both of them took an easterly direction and journeyed through the Vanga and KaUnga 
countries. In the Telugu country Ananda Tirtha entered into a hot discussion -with a 
powerful Advaitin, named Sobhana Bhatta. After a good deal of wrangling on both sides, 
Sobhana Bhatta admitted his defeat and expressed his willingness to become the disciple 
of his vanquisher. Ananda Tirtha converted him to his faith, made him a sanydsin and 
conferred upon him the name of Padmanabha Tirtha, 

The defeat and conversion of Sobhana Bhatta induced another great man to vindicate 
the faith of his forefathers in a fresh discussion -with the teacher of this new school of 
philosophy. Sama Sastrin was the name of this disputant. He occupied the great 
social dignity of the prime minister of the king of the Kalin ga country and was a 
very learned man. His erudition had to give way before the extraordinary capabilities of 
Ananda Tirtha and SSma Sastrin, like S6bhana Bhatta, urged upon his vanquisher to take 
him as his disciple and make Mm a sanydsin. He preferred to give up Ms exalted social 
position, home and wealth to follow his Ach^a wherever he went. Pflrnaprajna ordained 
him a sanydsin and gave Mm the name of Narahari Tirtha. 

Soon after the events detailed in the previous paragraph had taken place Inanda Tirtha 
returned to Udipi with Ms new disciples. One day, while he was sitting in samddhi on the 
sandy beach, he heard the distressed cry of the crew of a sMp which was being tossed on 
a rough sea and was about to be drowned. With his unbounded grace, Ananda Tirtha 
bade the ship reach the shore safely and it did so. The crew in gratitude offered the 
whole cargo of the sMp to their deliverer, but he would have none of it. When he found 

1* In Ep. Cam., Vol. VI. intro, p. 29, Mr. Eiee refers to the temple of Vidyfifankar at Sriig^ri and 
states that it must have been built during the Vijayanagara period. 
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he was pressed hard to accept a trifle at least from them. He asked for a clod of earth used 
in ballasting the ship, for, he knew it contained the image ofKrishra. As soon as it was 
brought, the clod was broke open and was found to contain the image of Enshi a- 
Ananda Tirtha built a temple for it in Uc.ipi, consecrated it with great pomp and festivity, 
and ordained eight ’boj-samjasins to do pija to this image by rotation. These were the 
originators of the eight monasteries at Udipi. 

Somewhere about this time the king of Kaliiga died, leaving behind an infant son. 
There was no capable and trustworthy o£5cer in the State to act as the regent during the 
minority of the child. Naturally the minds of the subjects ran to their old minister. 
Bama Sastrin, now a Sanycisin with Ananda Tirthaj but did not care for worldly honours 
and would not accept the offer to administer the State. Ananda Tirtha, however, 
insisted upon his taking up the office of the regent in the Kalinga country, if not for any 
material gain, at least to help an infant king, and at the end of the tenure of his office to 
procure for him (Ananda Tirtha) much coveted images of Rama and Sita, which were 
secured in the royal treasury. Reluctantly Narahari Tirtha (Bama Sastrin) assumed charge- 
of the regency and conducted the affairs of the State satisfactorily for a period of twelve' 
years at the end of which he managed to get from the young prince the images required by 
his preceptor, and which he loved so much to worship. 

In the meanwhile Ananda Tirtha had paid another visit to Badaii in company with 
Satya Tirtha and Upendra Tirtha. On his return journey he visited Kasi, Hnshikesa, etc., 
and passed Goa and reached Ucipi. After his return from Badaii he was obliged to 
enter into a religious dispute with Padma Tirtha of the Advaita persuasion. While 
preparing himself to meet his adversary, Ananda Tirtha was told that Padma 
Tirtha had run away in fear. But goaded and taunted by his followers, Padma Tirtha 
once again appeared at Udipi and entered the ring of combat with Ananda Tirtha, 
Very hot discussions took place and before sunset the Advaitin was completely 
defeated. The nest morning Padma Tirtha and his followers were found to have^ 
run away. Before their flight they managed however to carry away the valuable 
library of Ananda Tirtha. The run-aways were chased and overtaken, but Jayasimha 
the chief of the country interceded on behalf of both the parties and got back the 
library to its rightful owner. The place where this happened is known as Vishaumaiigala. 
At Vishnumangala, Ananda Tirtha was met by an Advaitin, named Trivikrama Pandita^ 
who desired to discuss religious matters with the former. His wish was agreed to, and 
in the course of his conversation, Trivikrama found the method of the Dvaita Acharya 
very logical and his arguments convincing. He immediately joined the camp of Ananda 
Tirtha by embracing Madhvaism. 

Just about this time news reached Ananda Tirtha of the demise of his parents ^in the 
village of Pajaka, the bearer of the tidings being his own brother. He implored Ananda 
Tirtha to admit him in the fold of sanyaHns under him. Ananda Tirtha conferred upon 
h\m the robes of holy order and named him Vishiiu Tirtha. On this occasion seven others- 
also took the sanydsairama, 

Eghty days after the return of Narahari Tirtha from the Kalin ga country, with the 
images of Ecina and Sita, the Acharya is said to have finaUy retired from the world to- 
Badari to take his abode with Vyasa eternally. This event is said to have taken place on 
the ninth titU of the bright fortnight of the month of MEgha in the year Pingala which 
corresponded with the eightieth year of the age of Ananda Tirtha. Thus is the traditional 
account of the life of Auanda Tirtha, better known in later days of 

MadhvachSrya. We do not get any idea of the chronology of the life of Madhvachaiya 
from the account narrated above, but epigraphy and other sources supply us with infor-^ 
mation enough to fix the age of Ananda Tirtha. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLAJSTEA. 


THE DATE OF SAXKARACHAIIYA. 

Six R. G. Blianiarkar identifies ‘Aditya of the 
race of Mann, * mantioned by Sarvajnatmin in his 
Samhshepa-S'lriraka with the Cbalukya king 
TimalMitya. With' due deference to his high 
authority one may be excused for calling this 
identification in question on the following grounds : 
{!) Xditya is not in this case a name or surname 
of the king, but only a component part of his 
oompound name. There are many such compound 
names to choose from in the dynastic lists of the 
Chdlukyas and the Ch^ias, and both these dynasties 
claimed descent from Manu. One may mention 
Yij ay Mitya and Vikram Mitya of the Ch-^lukya 
line and Puajaditya and Ganlar Mitya of the Chola 
dynasty. (2) The passage in question implies that 
the Aditya referred to was a very powerful king : 

3# 1 The 

Chalukya power was eclipsed by that of the 
Rishtrakfitas and the Cholas before the 10th 
century. It would therefore be a piece of fulsome 
flattery to speak of the Chllukya king as * ruling 
the earth’ and as ‘ having his commands never 
disobeyed. * (3) There is no evidence, nor is there 

any tradition, that Sarvajna visited the ‘Chdlukya 
■country or was patronised by its king'. 

ITow, the Cholas also claimed descent from Manu, 
and in an even more positive way than the 
Chilukyas. Whereas the latter claim to be of the 
Manavya-gotra, the former have Manu Chola as 
one of their ( mythical) ancestors, There is more 
than one Aditya in Chola liistory, but the earliest 
of them is Rljakesarivarman Aditya I, the father 
of ParMtaka, who most probably ruled from 880 
to 907 A. D. The Tiruvelangadu plates refer 
to his conquest of Tondai Mandalam ("the Pallava 
country) in these terms : ‘‘Having conquered 
in battle rhe Pallava with his hrilliant army 
though (he was) Apardjita [which means literally 
• the unconquered ’] he took possession of his queen 
the. earth and accomplished his object in this 
direction also. (Verse 49. See Annual Report of 
the Madras Epigraphist for 1906. Part II page 66). 
The epithet would therefore be appro- 

priate if applied to this king. Further, * Aditya * is 


the name of the king and not merely a component 
part which is the commen factor of various com- 
pound names. Lastly, there are traditions which 
suggest to us that we should look in this direction 
for the patron of Sarvajna. Tne Sankarlchdrya 
of Conjeeveram (the Klma K5ti pltlia) claims 
apostolic descent from Sarvajna. and I am told 
that the seat of the Achdrya in that is styled 
‘TfS’ in the ^anhara-vijayas. It seems scarcely 
likely that the Xlatlis of modern times are of so 
early origin.'^ But if it be aecejeted that Sarvajna 
had some sort of connection with Conjeeveram 
it would appear natural^ that ho should extol 
the exploits of the Ch51a king (probably his pat- 
ron), who had conquered at least^ the southern 
and western portions of the Pallava dominions. 
(The northern provinces were conquered by 
Parantaka only. See Madras Epigraphist’s Report 
for 1912-13 page 94) . 

The initial year of Parliitaka is 907 A. D. So 
Aditya, who ruled for 27 years, must have ruled 
between 8S0 and 907 If Sarvajna belonged to 
this period, Sankarachlrya who was his Gurus 
Guru must have lived in the earlier half of the 9th 
century A. D. 

Traditions of the Kera'.a country point to the 
same conclusion. Sankar^chirya is believed to 
have introduced some peculiar customs among the 
Nambutiri Brahmans The date of their introduo- 
tion is represented by the Kali reckoning of 

This works up to 1134160 days 
after the beginning of the Kaliyuga, i. e , 825 A. D. 
One school of Kerala tradition holds that the 
Kollam era commemorates the introduction of 
these customs into Malabar. According to another 
school, the era commemorates the departure to 
Mecca of Cheraman Perumal, the last of the 
sovereigns of United K^raja, who, we are told by 
Mr. Logan, {Malabar Vob I page 256), “ died at 
Zaphir (in Arabia) where his tomb is still to be 
seen. " According to the Keralolpatti this ruler 
was a contemporary of Sankarichdrya, 

S. V. Venkatksvaban. 

Kumbakonam 
College, 16th Deo. ■ 

1913, J 1 


mentions the Matha of Sankar^oharya at Conjeeveram is probably the 
P'^Wioatioa in the Epigraph I Jll It 
in 19^8areus-;iessfor Archeological Survey 

in, of Vijayllaya, the father of iditya I. His 

cr p ons h ve been discovered there. (See Madras Epigraphist’s Beport for 1909. Sec. 35). 

the roniw ^djdhkal be believed, he was the conqueror of the Kongus as well, in which case 

Ch^ra by Parlntaka, who is known to have subdued the Kongus. The 

p. 61) if not a dependent ally (Ep. Bep. 1911 p. 69) 
Pallava Anarliita time, as the P^ndya power had been already crushed by the 

p 384*. ^ ^ Kumbafcanam. (Ses Hultesch : Soulh Indian iLripCm VoL S 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SOME HOBSON-JOBSONS. 

Ach-tacon-Shiactbmes-Alymbeius - Alvantb. — 
‘‘ As an instance of the absurd translations current 
in France as in England [in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury] ^ the word ach-tacon may be mentioned. It 
is explained in [Sir John] Chardin’s [traveller, 
1643-1713] text to mean leshopitaux h Tauris : c*est 
ci-dire lieitx ou Von fait profusion de vivres, *’ [the 
hospitals at Tabriz (in Persia) : that is to say, 
places where they make lots of victuals]. Chardm*s 
Editor remarks: “ La demi^re parhe de ce mot est 
inconnaisdble, et je ne puis deviner quel mot Person 
aignifiant profusion a pu donne naissance d, la 
corruption qu' on voit id. ” [the last part of this 
word is beyond recognition, and I cannot guess 
what Persian word meaning * profusion ’ can 
have given birth to the corruption which one sees 
here]. In other words the first syllable ach {Anglice 
ash) was understood in its common acceptance 
for * food ’ or ‘ victuals, ‘ but tacon was naturally a 
puzzle. The solution of the whole difficulty is 
however, to be found in the Turco -Persian 

hhastah khdnahi pronounced by Turks hasta 
hmoj or more vulgarly asta-khon, and even to a 
French ear ash-tacon, a hospital, literally a sick 
house. This word is undoubtedly current at 
Tabriz and throughout Northern Persia. Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid in Encyc. Brit, (XI Ed.) Vol. 
XXI, p. 230 footnote 6. 

This note was drawn from the author by the 
corruption Shiacthames by the Venetian traveller 
Angiolello (16th Cent.) for Shah Tahmasp, the 


well-kcown second ruler of the Safavi Dynasty 
who reigned 62 years (1524-1576) and was the 
^ Great Sophie " (Sfifi=Safavi, through Angiolello's 
Sophi) to whom Queen Elizabeth sent Anthony 
Jenkins as ambas^'ador in 1651. 

Sir Frederick Goldsmid also points out (p. 228) 
that the identity of a remarkable man of those days, 
the Ak-kuyunlii, or White Sheep Standard, Turkish 
ruler of Persia (1468-1478) Uzun Hasan (Long ^asan;, 
was so lost by the corruptions, which his not 
very difficult name assumed in traveller’s reports, 
that he has never received adequate justice 
at the hands of historians. Xnolles Puichas 
(1575-1626) Caterino Zeno (late 15th Cent.), ftir 
Frederick says, called him so difierently asAlymbeius, 
Asembeius, Asembec, Assimbeo, and Ussan Gassano. 
We can get at the corruptions, however, reading 
Alymbeius as a mistranscription for Asymbeius- 
The termination heius similarly arise out of 
misreadings for hec=beg. So that all these worda- 
represent Hasan Beg. Ussan Cassano offers no 
difficulties as an Italianization of Uziiu ^asan. 

Sir Frederick (too, cit.) , in describing the confused 
times between the death of Uzun^asan and the rise 
of Isma’il Safavi (1478-1499), says that Zeno's 
account is, he was succeeded by his son Ya’qfib 
(1478-1485), and Ya’qfib by a son Allamur, known 
also as A]am5t, Alvante, El- wand and Alwung Beg. 
Allamur and Aldmfit (a name made famous through 
the Assassins (Hashtshin) of Aldmfit, are obviously 
the same word, and as obviously Alwung Beg is 
the original form of Alvante and El-wand, 

R. C. Temple. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


JOANNES Db LAET ON INDIA AND 
SHAHJAHAN. 

Db La^t — De Impeno Magni Mogolis, sive India 
Vera ; Commentarius e variis anictoribua con- 
gestua^ Cum privilegio. Lugduni Batavorum. 
Ex ofiOicina Elzeviriana. Anno CIO IQ CXXXI, 
The valuable little book published at Leyden in 
1631 under the above title was brought prominently 
to the notice of students of Indian history and 
geography for the first time by the late 
E, Lethbridge. That gentleman published a disqui- 
sition, entitled ‘ Topography of the Mogul Empire ’ 
{Calc, Bev.f October 1870; Jan. 1871), which, 
as Mr. E. Thomas observed, * traces with equal 
patience and ability the geographical details fur- 


nished by the opening chapter ’ of De Laet’s book 
Mr. Lethbridge (in Calc. B&u. 1873) followed up 
that disquisition by a translation of another section 
of the book, namely, the FragmerUum Historioe 
IruUcce, as far as it relates to the reigns of Hurndyun 
and Akbar, promising to complete the version. 
But, for some reason or other, the task was never 
completed. 

Since 1873, other writers have referred occa- 
sionally to De Lagt’s testimony, without making- 
full use of his small volume. My studies having 
lately led me to examine it closely, I hope to find 
opportunities for publishing the results of my 
investigations, so far as they concern the reign of 
Akbar. At present I desire, m the first place, to 
draw attention to a discovery made by me, namely^ 
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that the book exists in two issues, impressions, or 
editions, both bearing the same date. 1631. The 
discovery was made accidentally while comparing 
a copy bought from a bookseller, with one bor“ 
rowed from the India Office Library, and finding 
that the volumes differed. In future, whenever 
De. Laet's book is quoted, it will be necessary to 
specify wliich of the two issues is referred to^ 
because the pagination differs. The India Office 
Library possesses a copy of each, but the Bodleian 
has the second issue only. 

I have now before me (I) The India Office 
copy ( shelf-mark, 45 a, 18 ) of issue 1, and my 
own copy (II) of issue 2. 

Both issues have the same engraved title-page 
and generally agree, but exhibit the following 
differences. 

I has 299 pages, excluding the index, while 
II has only 285 pages of text. The saving of space 
in the later impression was obtained by better 
printing, not by omission of matter. For instance, 
the table of contents, which occupies more than 
^wo pages in I, is printed much more neatly on a 
-single page in II. 

The FragnieTitu7}i Histovice Indicoe in I extends 
from p. 172 to p, 291, ending with the words ; — 
Haec gesta fuere usque ad finem anni CIO 100 
X.X VIII, that is to say : ‘ These events happened 
up to the end of the year 1628. ’ 

In n, the Fragmentum extends from p, 165 to 
-278, and after the words cited, two new sentences 
-are inserted as follows:— 

‘ Voluit Mg monarcha post ilia appellari SultaU’ 
■Bchi-Bedin Mahumet, Ft tot suormn coedibus 
addidit et incestum : na^n dilectissima conjuge ipso 
noronationis suae die defuncta, sumsit sihi conjugem 
Jiliam suam e defuncta ilia ; ’ or in English 

After those events this monarch wished to be 
known as Sultan Shihab-ud-din Muhammad. And 
to so many murders of his relatives he added 
incest also; for, when his beloved wife had died 
on the very day of liis coronation, he took to 
himself as wife his own daughter by that dead 
woman.^ ’ 


The beloved wife of Shfihjahan, named Arju 
Bfino Bfigam, and entitled Mumtiz Ma^al, 
current speech, Mahfil or Tdj Btbi, die 

. ^ t040. Her death cannot have been h 

in Europe earlier than the end of 1631, an 


second issue of De Laet’s book, consequently, cannot 
have been printed before 1632, although, like the 
first issue, it bears the date of 1631. Probably 
the first issue had sold out quickly, and the 
publishers, having resolved to reprint the book in 
an improved style, added the story about tho 
alleged incest as soon as they received it from India. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the second 
impression containing that addition must have been 
printed in 1632 or 1633, and not later. If its 
printing had been delayed longer, the date on the 
title-page presumably would have been altered, 
and other editorial insertions would have been 
made. Both impressions as they stand carry the 
narrative professedly only to the end of 1628, 
although the second impression, without giving a 
new date, inserts the scandalous statement implying 
a knowledge of the happening of 1631. 

Joannes, or John De Laet, a learned and copious 
author, died in 1649. Several of his books on 
various subjects are in the Bodleian Library. In 
his preface to the * Description of India ’ he 
informs his readers that he has taken scrupulous 
pains (miU religio fuit) to follow only the best and 
most trustworthy authorities, English and Dutch. 
Among the English authorities he names specially 
Sir Thomas Roe and Purchas He also used the 
work of Peter Texeira, the Portuguese. 

The ‘ Fragment of Indian History ’ was kindly 
contributed by a gentleman of distinction, Peter 
van den Broecke, who resided for several years at 
Surat and faithfully administered the business of 
the Dutch East India Company. He was at Sfirat 
in 1620, and later. 

The book, although scarce, and rather difficult 
to procure, is not all so rare as Lethbridge supposed 
it to be. The India Office Library, as already 
observed, possesses both issues ; the Bodleian Li- 
brary and I have each a copy of the second issue, 
and the late Mr. Sidney J. Owen had a copy, but 
I did not note the issue to which it belonged when 
I examined his library after his death. Lethbridge 
mentions the existence of a copy in Calcutta, and, 
no doubt, the work is to be found in the British 
Museum and various other libraries. It appears 
occasionally in the catalogues of second-hand book- 
sellers, priced ten shillings. I got my copy for 
half that sum. 

So far the paragraph inserted in the second 
impression of De. Laet’s book has been dealt with 


tober, 28, 1627, md statement ‘ipso ooromtionis sme die.’’ Jahangir died Oe- 

Mixmtaz Mahal died on Julv 7 mwLTrl February 6, 1628; whereas 

“ °° •''“y {BMsm-Ndrna, in E. & D., VU, 5, 6, 27). 
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from a bibliographical point of view. The sub- 
stance of the inserted passage also deserves con- 
sideration because it raises the question as to the 
truth of the allegation that Shahjahan was guilty 
of incest with his daughter. De Laet’s statement, 
w^hich is of the most positive kind, intensifies the 
horror of the story as current in later times by 
asserting that the criminal relations between the 
pair began immediately after the death of Mumtaz 
Mai al, the mother of the princess. Inasmuch as 
Mumtaz Ma^ al died in July, 1631, and the second 
impression of Be Lai^t’s book probably was published 
in 1632, the crime, if real, must have been com- 
mitted immediately after the queen s death. 
Moreover, the alleged fact was so notorious that it 
became known at once in distant Silrat and was 
thence reported to Europe as ascertained truth. 
The Dutch author must have obtained his new 
information as he obtained the earlier history, 
from correspondents in the Dutch Factory at Surat. 
De Laet’s testimony is the earliest mention of the 
alleged incest and possesses special importance on 
account of its early date. Although the subject is 
an unpleasant one, the evidence deserves critical 
examination in the interests of historical truth. 

The Statement of the case by Mr. Talhoys Wheeler 
will serve as a basis for the discussion. He wrote 
in his text * Sh^h Jahan had a daughter by TAj 
Mahal ; she was known as Begum Sahib ; he made 
the Begum Sahib his mistress.* The appended 
note runs: — ‘The relations between Shah Jahan 
and the Begum Sahib are too notorious to be 
denied; they are mentioned by all contempo- 
rary writers ; the fact is broadly stated by Herbert 
Bernier, Tavernier, and the author of the Siyar- 
ul-Mutahheritu Manouchi tries to discredit it, 
probably on the authority of the Moghul chronicle 
which would take some pains to contradict the 
charge. The fact, however, is too apparent. It 
not only finds expression in the history ; it is the 
key to the history*.^ 

The context indicates that Wheeler considered the 
enormous value of the gifts bestowed on Begam 
Sahib by her father, and the excessive influence 
enjoyed by her to be evidence of the unlawful 


relation. He attributed the undoubted corruption 
of the administration in Shdhjahan’s reign to the 
‘ foul conditions ' under which it existed, one of those 
conditions being the criminal intercourse between 
father and daughter. If we are to believe De 
Lact whose testimony has been quoted, the unlaw- 
ful relation with its evil consequences, had existed 
from 1631 or 1632. Shahjahan was not deposed 
until June 1658. when Begam Sahib was forty-four 
years of age. By that time it may be presumed 
that the guilty connection, if real, had come to an 
end. 

The evidence as far as I can ascertain, is wholly 
that of European writers, unless the note to the 
Biyiir-ul-Mutdhharai be considered an exception. 
De Laot, about 1632, is ihe earliest witness. After 
him comes Sir Thomas Herbert, whose travels lasted 
from 1626 to 1629. He was at Siirat when, as he 
writes in the first edition (p 29), ‘ wee had certairie 
report of Sultan Curroone’s [sciL Khurram’s] coro- 
nation at Agra, 1627. In joy of which, the English 
Merchant Ships, then in Swally rode, shot off two 
hundred peeces of greet Ordnance.’ Herbert never 
travelled in the interior of India. He spent all 
the time he was in the country either at Sfirat or 
in the vicinity. 

His interesting book passed through four editions 
in his life-time, the last and best, of which I 
possess a copy, being issued in 1677. I have 
examined the first and second editions in the 
Bodleian Librarj^ but have not seen the third. 
The omission is immaterial so far as my present 
purpose is concerned. 

Herbert returned to England in 1629, being then 
a young man 23 years of age, ard set himself to 
work at the preparation of an account of his 
travels. The first edition, published in 1634, has 
two title-pages. The first, with engraved figures 
of ‘A Coozel-bash' [Kizil-bash], etc., gives the 
name of the book as A de^ption of the Persian 
Monarchy now hehig the Orientall Indies lies, and 
other parts of the Greater Asia and AJriclc. The 
second title-page designates the volume as A Relation 
of some Yeares Travaile, hegunm Anno into 
A^nque and the greater Asia, etc., etc. 


‘ The History of India, Vol. IV, Part I (1876), p. 264. The decorous allusion to the scandal 
attributed by Wheeler to ‘the author of the Siya>r~ul-Mutah}ierin' will be found on p. 340 of 
Vol. Illof the rare quarto translation (1789). The text states:-— ‘In vain did his beloved daughter 
implore at his death-bed his forgiveness for her brother Aoreng-zib. * The appended note 15 runs 
thus: — ‘The Princess (Roshen-ara Begum, Princess Roxana, “luminous** or “beautiful") . , . 

chose to shut herself up with her father upon whose heart it is universally reported and 
believed her person had made the deepest impression. ' The note, which probably is from the 
pen of the translator, confounds R6shandra (or more correctly, Roshan R^ei B^gam, the ally of 
Aurangz^b, with her elder sister JahanarS, entitled B^g&m Sahib or Padshah B^gam, who supported 
Dai a Hhukoh, and remained with her father. Wheeler exaggerates when he says that the scandal is 
mentioned by ‘all contemporary writers. ’ The authorities in the Persian language seem to ignore ib. 
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Tile "eries of atrocious crimes by \^liich Shali- 
jahan (^hurram) had cleared lus way to the throne 
is narrated on pp. 30-35, and summed up as ‘ the 
murther of Father, three Brothers, three Nephewes, 
-and two Cozen Germans. Since which, his Queene 
(Assaph Chawn’s Daughter) died, and he hath 
taken his own daughter to be his t^ife. These 
crying sinnes have apparently drawn© down God’s 
heavy judgments upon those Countries ; by those im- 
mediate and late Plagues of Pestilence and Famine, 
never heard of the like in those parts before, the 
Sworde will doubtless follow in God’s appointed 
time. For he will have glory by punishing those 
from whom he camiot have glory. And Curroon (or 
iahaw lehan) is not yet sensible of those castiga- 
tions. * 

Herbert, like De Laet, evidently kept up com- 
munication with India, most probably with Surat, 
and continued to be informed of events which 
Jiad happened since he came home. There is 
nothing in the wording of the passage cited from 
the 1st edition to suggest indebtedness to DeLaet’s 
book. 

The second edition, entitled Some Yeares Travels 
into Divers Parts of Asia and Afrique, etc., etc., 
revised and enlarged by the Author, appeared in 
1638, with an expanded version of the Mughal 


nature that that yeare [1634 in margin] his lYhole 
empire was so wounded with God's arrowes of 
plague, pestilence and famine, this thousand yeares 
before never so terrible. The sword also seems to 
threaten him, ’ etc. 

This passage clearly shows that the author had 
perused De Laet’s second impression, which, con- 
sequently, cannot be dated later than 1634. The 
words ‘ by that dead Lady, ’ in particular, are 
obviously a translation of De Laet s ‘ e defuncta 
ilia.’ 

The whole passage, with some slight verbal 
changes, is repeated in the fourth edition of 1677, 
p. 99. 

I conclude, therefore, that in 1633 or 1634 
Herbert heard of the scandal independently of De 
Laet's book, although in all probability he obtained 
his information from Sfirat, as the Dutch author 
did. Between 1634 and 1638 Herbert evidently 
saw the second impression of De Laet's book, and 
borrowed its language, which he continued to use 
in later editions. He never quotes his authorities, 
but there are other indications that be was familiar 
with De Last’s work, which in 1638 was the best 
available book on the subject of the Mughal 
history. 


history. On p. 105 we are told of the death of 
Jahangir, ‘ (suspected of poison) the twelfth of 
October or ArdaheMsh, in the yeare of our accompt 
1627 and of the Hegira 1007.’ ^ 

Page 107 gives details of the murder of eight 
princes, relatives of Shahjahan, all of whom were 
• without any respect buried in a garden in Lahore; 
near the entrayls of Jangheerj but their heads 
(as an assurance of their death) sent to Curroon, 
to glut his eyes (by so horrid a Spectacle) with 
infernaU ambition. ' 

On the same page the author proceeds : — ‘ Thus 
has Curroon (through a sea of blood) attayned 
the highest post and dignity of the eastern world . 
.... but these sinnes he makes nothing of, 
have apparently in these our times drawn down 
the heavy Judgments of God Almighty, both, in 
taking hie beloved wife away the week of his 
inauguration, since when he has made his daughter 
(by that dead Lady) his wife: incest of so high a 


The scandal is referred to by Bernier, who was 
in India from 1659 to 1667, by Tavernier, whose 
Indian travels extended from 1640 to 1667, by the 
Dutch author, Valentyn, whose book was published 
in 1726, and by Manucci (1653-1708). The author 
last named discredits the accusation. 

Bernier writes: — ‘ Begum-Sdheb, the elder daughter 
of Ghah-J ehan, was very handsome, of lively parts, 
and passionately beloved by her father. Humour 
has it that his attachment reached a point 
wdiich it is difficult to believe, the justification of 
which he rested on the decision of the Mullahs^ 
or doctors of their law. According to them, it 
would have been unjust to deny the King the 
privilege of gathering fruit from the tree he had 
himself planted, * 

Mr. Constable appends the note : — ' This state- 
ment is repeated by Valentyn, in his Beschryving ... 

. . van de Levejis der Croote Moguls, Dordrecht 
and Amsterdam, 1726, in these words : — Bigum 
Saheh^ die om haare sohonheit van haaren Vader 
zer, ja te veel, bemind wderd ; ” that is to say; — 
‘ Begain SJhib, who, on account of ner beauty was 


3 The Hijra year was 1037, for which 100’ 
D., \TI, 5), the date was Safar 28=Oct. 28 
authorities. 


7 is a misprint. According to the Bddshdh-JSldma (IS. 2 
Such differences in dating are met with constantly in the 
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£r3atly, rt ay, too well belov^ed by her lather.*’^ 
That vogue statement, probably, is merely an echo 
of Bernier, without independent value. 

The evidence of Tavernier, such as it is, appears 
to be based upon rumours heard by him, personally, 
and not derived from Bernier. After relating the 
death of Shahjahan in 1666, Tavernier proceeds: — 

' As soon as Aurangzeb had news of it he came to 
Agra and seized all the jewels of the late king his 
father, which he had not touched during his life. 
Begum Sahib also had a quantity of precious 
stones, which he had not taken from her when 
he placed her in the fortress, being at that time 
satisfied with securing the gold and silver with 
which her chests were full. These jewels afforded 
certain evidence to Aurangzeb’s sense of propriety, 
as for other reasons the Princess, his sister, had 
already been suspected of having had improper 
relations with Shahjahan, and he found means to 
obtain them which appeared honest and far from 
criminal, by treating the B( gum Sahib with much 
honour and attention ; but he removed her to 
Jahtnab'^ld [soil Delhi], and I saw the elephant 
pass upon which she was mounted when she left 
Agra with the court, as I was entering it on my 
return from Bengal. In a short time after, news 
was spread of the death of this Princess, and all 
the world believed that it had been hastened by 
poison'.s 

As a matter of fact, B^gam S3,hib did not die 
until Sept. 16. 1681 (Ramzan 3, A. h. 1092), as 
stated by Irvine , S«o?'ia do Jfoyor, 11, 2o6 n,, 
quoting the Tdrtkh-i-Muhwmnadl She was then 
an old woman of 67, and the story about her being 
poisoned is ridiculous. 

Maniicci states that the first daughter whom 
Shall] ahin had was ‘Begoni Saeb (Begam Sahib), 
the eldest of all, whom her father loved to an 
extraordinary degree, as most lovely, discreet, 
loving, generous, open-minded, and charitable. 
She was loved by all, and lived in state and mag- 
nificence .... She exerted herself a great 
deal to secure the throne to her brother Dfira; 
this was due to her eagerness to marry, Dtr^ 
having promised to give his consent as soon as he 


was crowned. \\ ith this end in view, she einploved 
all her cleverness and energy to satisfy her father, 
she served him with the greatest love and diligence 
in order that Shahjaliau should accede to her 
petitions. It was from this cause that the common 
people hinted that she had intercourse with her 
father, and this has given occasion to Monsieur 
Bernier to write many things about this princess, 
founded entirely on the talk of low people. There- 
fore, it is incumbent on me, begging his pardon, to 
say that what he writes is untrue’ 

The foregoing e.vtracts give, so far as I can 
I ascertain, the ivhole of the evidence conceming 
the disgraceful charge against Sh^jahan and his 
daughter. Little weight need be attached to the 
rumours repeated by Bernier, Tavernier, and Va- 
lent^Ti, As against them, if they stood alone, the 
contradiction by Manucci might perhaps be accepted 
as a sufficient counterpoise. But the extremely 
positive assertion of De La^t stands on a difierent 
footing. It was published, as has been shown, most 
probably in 1632, and certainly not later than 1634, 
during the lifetime of ShahjahSn, who did not die 
until 1666. The accusation as set forth in De 
Last’s pages is peculiarly horrible, because it re- 
presents Sh&hjahan as forming the incestuous 
connexion with his daughter immediately after 
the death of her mother, who had borne liim 
thirteen other children and beyond doubt was 
ardently loved by him, as her unique monument 
testifies to this day. Although it is mideniable 
that Shahjalian was excessively devoted to sensual 
pleasures, and there is reason to believe that his 
daughter engaged in various illicit amours, it seems 
almost incredible at first sight that both father and 
daughter could have been so utterly depraved as 
they are alleged to have been. Yet similar prac- 
tices prevail, or prevailed a few years ago, among 
the puritan Boers of South Africa, who are said to 
have adduced scriptural warrant for their conduct, 
just as Shalijaha ■, according to Bernier, found 
Mullahs complaisant enough to provide an excuse 
for him. 

My conclusion is that the mipleasant accusation 
against PhiihjaliSn and his daughter, even if it be 


4 Berniers Travels, ed. Constable (1891), p, 11. Benner goes on lo relate two stories of amours 
ot the princess, both ending in tragedy, Manucci, while expressing disbelief in Bernier’s stories, gives 
others of his own, equally scandalous. 

^ Tavernier, Travels in India, transl. V. Ball (1891) I. p. 344. 

fi De Thevenot has the same ^story that B6gam SMiib’s death was hastened by poison (Englirfi 
transl., 1686, Part III, p. 35). Although he censures the crimes by which ShahjahSn cleared his 
way to the throne this author does not mention the accusation of incest. 

^ Irvine, Storia do Mogor, I, 216, 
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not conclusively proved, certainly is not dispro\ed. 
Althougli it may be reasonably regarded as imjpro- 
bable, it cannot be dismissed summarily as incredible 
I should like to treat the scandal as a product 
of the prurient imagination of a corrupt court and 
credulous populace. All officials of long experience 
know that the people of India, even to this day, | 
are prepared to believe the most fantastic storieb 
concerning their rulers ’ imaginary crimes. De- 
cent Christian, British gentlemen are often credited 
with atrocious iniquities, such as kidnapping 
and murdering victims in order to place their 
bodies under the foundations of bridges. In an 
atmosphere of that kind the exceptionally affec- 
tionate relations between Shahjahdn and his 
daughter, which certainly existed, would readily 
afiord occasion for the most malignant possible 
interpretation. The informants of De Laet, who- 
ever they may have been, no doubt believed the 
scandal current in India, and it is evident that 
their report was accepted by both De Laet and 
Herbert in good faith and with conviction. The 
strangest part of the business is that the scandal 
should have become current so soon after the 
death of Mum t a 2 : Mai al, and should have reached 
so quickly the ears of the Dutch merchants at 
Surat, who personally transmitted the story to 
Europe. That wide and early diffusion of the story 
undoubtedly supports the view* of those, who like 
Wlieeler, are convinced of the truth of the accusa- 
tion. Shahjahan had a very evil nature, and was 
utterly devoid of scruple. He has received from 
modern historians, except Wheeler, treatment much 
more lenient than he merited. Tavernier’s ill- 
deserved certificate that he w^as as ‘ a father of his 
people * was thoughtlessly adopted by Elphinstone, 
and so has passed into an article of faith.® In 
reality, I believe, Shahjahan was in character far 
inferior to his son Aurangzeb, and was guilty of 
atrocities not less than his to gain the throne. He 
equalled his father Jahangir in cruelty and excelled 
him in beastly sensuality, nor did he succeed in 
securing good government by the capricious 
ferocity which his fiatterers extol as his justice 
The beauty and magnificence of the TSj and other 
architectural works on which he lavished the countless 
riches wrung from the suffering people have blinded 
the critical judgment of recent historians. The 
European authors of the seventeenth century 
who unsparingly denounced the many crimes o 
Sh^jahiJn formed a judgment of his character 


much nearer the truth than that made current by 
the authority of Elphinstone. It is not unreasonable 
to hold that Tavernier s exceptionably favouiable 
opinion may ha\’e been biassed by the fact that 
Shahjahan was a good customer for his jewels. 
The more I study Shahjahan the less estimable 
he appears, and I regret that it is impossible to feel 
assiued that he was incapable of the disgusting 
offence charged against him by De Lath, Herbert, 
and later writers. In such a case conclusive 
evidence is not to be had, and different people may 
legitimately form divergent opinions concerning 
the value of the existing testimony as fully set 
forth in this article. 

Although that evidence must have been known 
more or less completely to Mr. Beale, and his 
editor Mr. Keene, the second edition of the Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary (1894) treats Jahilnara 
Begam (Begam Sahib) as a saint. We are told 
that ‘ the name of Jah^n Ara will ever adorn the 
pages of history as a bright example of filial attach- 
ment and heroic self-devotion to the dictates of 
duty, more especially when we view it in contrast 
with the behaviour of her sister Roshan Ara, who, 
by aiding the ambitious designs of Aurangzeb, 
enabled him to dethrone Shahjahan. The amiable 
and accomplished Jahan Ira not only supported! 
her aged father in his adversity, but voluntarily 
resigned her liberty and resided with him during 
his imprisonment in the fort of Agra. Her tomb* 
is of white marble, open at the top, and at the 
head is a tablet with a Persian inscription inlaid* 
in black marble letters, to the following effect : — 
“ Let no one scatter over my grave anything but 
verdure, for such best becomes the sepulchre of 
one who had a humble mind. On the margin 
is written : — The perishable faqir Jahan Ara 
Begam, daughter of Shah JahSn, and the disciple- 
of the saints of Chisht, died in the year of the- 
Hijra, a. h. 1092. ” * 

Whoever will, may believe that charming version, 
of the relations between ShMi jahan and his favourite 
daughter. 

[I have used de Laet’s book (India Office copy) 
and Lethbridge’s Ed. extensively in editing 
Vol. 11, of Peter Mundy’s Travels for the Hiikluyt 
Society, issued for 1914. Mundy was in Agra in 
1630-1633, and tells the story of Shah Jahan's 
alleged incest, but attributes it to his third daughter,, 
‘‘Chimini Beagum, ” who died in 1616. — B>. C. 
Temple], 

Vincent A, Smith. 


® ‘ This great monarch reigned more than forty years, less as a king over his subjects than as a 
father of his family over his house and children* (Tavernier, Travels, imnsl Ball. I, 325). 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD \^T:STERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 

BY Dr. L, P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

{Continued from p, 216.) 

(1) lanhaH is identical with the postposition of the dative, the origin of which has been 
given § 71, (1). The ablative meaning of this postposition, however, is not to be explained as 
having derived from the dative, but it has a separate origin, it having derived directly from 
the locative, which was the original meaning of kanhai. The passing of the locative 
meaning into the ablative is quite natural, and it is well illustrated by the example of the 
cognate locative apikarne, which occurs in the ligveda both in the orighial sense of “Behind" 
and in that of “ From behind." In the Old Western Rajasthani kanliat is used to give the 
idea of the ablative, in connection with verbs of asking, begging, hearing and obtaining. 
Examples are : 

Caturaka-kanhi puchai vana-dhani “ The king of the forest asks Caturaka ” (P. 585), 
Indra magai Jina-kanhai daksim e “ Indra begs this gift from the Jina ” (Rj. 131), 
mat grUMahdvira-kanhai sabhaliU “I heard from the reverend Mahavira " (Da9. iv), 
Vajrasem-firthamkara-kanMi sagale diha lidlii “ All received the diksa at the hands of 
the Urthamkara Vajrasena ” (Adi C.). 

In the last mentioned MS. one instance also occm’s of kanM, an ablative from the same 
base, of which kanhat is the locative : 

bhagavanta-kanM dikm divaravi “ He caused the Venerable one to give bim the dihd.” 
Many other instances of kanhS. occur in the Old Jaipuri of the MS. F 760. It is to kanha 
that I trace the accusative-dative postposition wa (possibly for na), which Kellogg ascribes 
to the Western Hindi [Hindi Grammar, § 173), and which is very frequent in the Marwari of 
the Ndsaketa-ri katJid. 

(2) tail [tu), in my opinion, is a curtailment from hataii, the equivalent form of Mtau< 
Ap. Aowtoa <Skt. bhavantakaJt. A good evidence in favour of my identification is P 
where an instance occurs of tail used in the original verbal meaning of hataii “ Being > was " 
(See § 113). It is therefore the present participle of the substantive verb, that is used abso- 
lutely in the masculine singular as a postposition of the ablative. The employment of the 
present participle hontaii to form the ablative was frequent enough in Apabhran fa, as is bom 
out by the following two quotations by Hemacandra : 

jaha hontao dgado “ Whence [he is] come ” (Siddh., iv, 355), 
tumhaha hontaii dgado “ [He is] come from you ” [Siddh., iv, 373). 

Whether the Prakrit ablative termination-/w/i(to stays also for honto, as suggested by 
Dr. Hoernle [Comparative Grammar, § 376), it is difficult to decide. Anyhow it is certain 
that the Old Western Rajasthani inherited from the Apabhrarufa the practice of employing 
the present participle of the substantive verb to make the ablative, and made a large use 
of it, both under the original form hutaii and under its derivates thaii and tau. Examples 
of ablatives with tail are the following : 

devdld -tu pdchau valiu hiitu “ Being returned from the temple ” (Yog. iii, 127), 
teha kdrana -tail “ Prom that cause ” (Kal. 6), 
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'paTcMya digi digi-faii avyd “ Birds [that are] come from every quarter ” (Idi. 12), 

marga-tu bahiri nihaM “ Steps out of the way ” (Da§. i, 10), 

samsara-taii apanaii jlva mukaviu chaX “ [By them] their own soul has been liberated 
from the samsara ” (Da§. iii, 1), 

teha-tau jlva iivra duTckha pamaH “ Therefrom the individuals reap sharp jpain ’ ’ (Sast. 10). 

Of tail inflected in the locative, as is the case with Mtaii and tJiaU, no instances occur in Old 
Western Rajasthani. But they occur in some of the cognate vernaculars and chiefly in West- 
ern Hindi, where we have for the ablative the postposition te, ie, from Hahl < Ap. ^hovtalii. 

(3) thaii may be also explained as a curtailment of hataii, the present participle of the 
substantive verb. That initial h was capable of being thrown after the following consonant, 
when a dissyllable word was curtailed into a monosyllable one, is evidenced by M^rwari 
vJiai < huvai. An other explanation of thaii had formerly occurred to my mind, and it is that 
it might be a curtailment from thayaii, the past participle of the verb thdvau “ To be or 
become . ” In favour of the latter derivation there would be the analogy of the ablative post- 
position thi, which likewise might be explained as a contraction of that, the conjunctive 
participle from thavau, and all the more so as J?^. 51 one instance occurs of that for thl. But 
the former derivation is supported by the analogy of the imperfect tense of the substantive 
verb, which in the Old Western Rajasthani has the same origin as some of the so-called post- 
positions of the ablative, both being formed from the present participle. Now, P. 70 one 
instance occurs of thaii being used for the imperfect of the substantive verb, in the place of 
the regular form hataii, and at the present day the form tho (for hato) is found in many 
dialects of the Rajasthan! and in Kanauji, where it is used by the side of hato (Cf. § 113). 

Ablatives with thaii are rare rather in Old Western Rajasthan!, much in the same way 
as are rare periphrastic imperfects with thaii. I have noted the two following : 
te Mhs -thaii aviu “ Whence has he come ? ” (P. 409), 
hM -than jdu “ Go away from here ! ” (P. 427). 

Notice that in both the examples above thaii is used after pronominal ablatives, thereby 
perfectly coinciding with the employment of hontaU in all the three Apabhramfa quotations 
by Hemacandra, sutra iv, 355 of his Prakrit Grammar. Another testimony to the thaii 
being a participial form is in the foUowing passage from the MS. Up., where to is inflected in 
the nominative plural : 

tihs. -thyd cyavi Vajrambha guru-nd jlva gri-Adindtha hud “ Therefrom having fallen, 
the soul of the gum Vajranabha was re-bom as the Reverend Adinitha ” (Up. 68). 

(4) thaJcaii, (thaku, thdJeaii, thiJcaii thihu) is from thdhiu, thdkiu, the past participle of 
thihai, tUkaKAp. * thakkaii, thakkei (Ho., iv, 16, 370, 3) < Skt. *sthakyati (Pischel, § 488). 
The form thikad is to be regarded as the intermediate between Hhakiu and thakaii, and it has 
derived from the former through metathesis of % (See § 50). No doubt— as it may be also 
gathered from the analogy of Sanskrit siAifaA — ^the common meaning of Apabhramga thakUu, 
when used attributively , was practically that of a present participle (“Staying”), and so there is 
nothing irregular in its being employed in Old Western R^jasthin! as an equivalent of hMtaii, 
to form the ablative. That Old Western Rajasthan! thakaii is equivalent with the latter is als J 
born out by the fact that both of them may be optionally added after participles used adjec- 
tively(See §§. 122, 129). In the examples I have seen, thakaii occurs either in the masculine or 
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hi r]3e oeiiter singular loi-m, and the noungoverned by it isiiot urtve'jiiem-Iy jnir in the 
loeative ease. Ex* : 

pdchali thalcaii From behind ” (?ra.), 

bdra vamsa-thdhail ‘‘ For twelve years ” (Up. 31), 

na visaraiiemujliamanithikaa “ She does not slip from my mind ’’ (P, 338), 
ivf sahi yvMha, harm bala-thihaH I will certainly fight with strength ” (P. 501), 
ja iMAhihau '' Go av/ay from here ! ’’(P.641). 

(5) thahi is but the contracted form of * thahii, the locative (absolute) from ihaUu 
{tJmkau). and is therefore practically identical with the conjunctive participle of fhdhavau 
(See § 131). It is employed in the same way as thakail, namely both after the locative and 
after the genitive, only it is more common than the latter postposition and its use becomes 
larger and larger by the subsefiuent development of the language. Ex. : 

nahliaAhaki nkaii utaryail ‘‘ He came down from the sky ” (F 783, 62), 
te iiagara-ma thahi .... dviu “He came from that city ” (P.293), 
e daihha -ikaU mujhamaranaavai “ From this distress death comes to me ” (Rs. 192). 
For examples of thakt being employed to form comparatives see § 79. 

(6) till bears to thaii the same relation as thahi to thahaiiy i.e,, it is a contraction from 
* hath ( < hatai) the locative absolute of the present participle of the substantive verb. An 
evidence in favour of the above derivation is afforded by the MS. F778i where, a few 
lines before the end, an instance occurs of thai (<hata^) for tht. There is, however, an other 
explanation possible of thi, which has been already alluded to above, and it consists in deriving 
fhi from that the conjunctive participle of ihavad. Those, who prefer to hold to the latter 
explanation, may derive an argument in their favour from Rs, 51, w^here tJiai seems to be 
used as a postposition of the ablative instead of ordinary thi. The passage in question is : 

Uftardsadhi nahatri that “ From the Uttariis^dha iiahsatra 

In my opinion the employment of a conjunctive participle like that after a locative to give 
the idea of the ablative is so natural that it can well be explained without assuming it to be 
identical with the ordinary ablative postposition (hi. In the following passage from Banarasi 
Dasa’s Paramajyotistotra, 7 : 

dvai pavana padama- sari hoy a “The wind [which] is coming from the lotus-lake (< after 
having been in the lotus-lake) ”, 

we have an Old Braja ablative formed exactly in the same way as Old Western 
Eajastliani nahatri that. Of. also the ablative with delchi, which is peculiar to Naipali, and 
is likewise formed from nouns in the locative (See Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar^ § 376). 
In Old Western Rajasthani till is used in the same way as thau, rk. both with the locative 
(inclucling ablative-locative) and with the genitive. Ex. : 
kihStht “ Whence ? ” (P. 136), 
kijha hanhdi (hi “ From thy presence ” (P. 303), 

Im'm -siri vici (hi muit sidla “ From [having put himself] betw^-een the heads of the [two] 
goats, the jackal died ” (P. 290), 

tujha-tht duhha pSma3 pani Ma “ From thee I derive distress ” (P. 641), 
vddala 4M , . • . ravi nthahjaii “ The sun came out from the cloud ” (F 535, ii, 2), 
vana- mahi tht “ From inside the forest ” (Adi 0.) 

(7) is identical with the locative postposition, for which see § 74, (3), It is usedl 
for the ablative in connection wdth verbs of asking, begging, etc., much in the same way as 
Jcanhali which has been discussed above. Ex. : 
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Bulamani ra:}i ahgajamagal | wpana^riya-nai pasau'e j The queen Eiikmim demands 
[her] son from her beloved ” (F 783, 64), 

puchi eka-pasi '' They ask someone ’’ (Qal. 87). 

(8) pdhi (pdlii) has long been recognized as a locative from Apabhraiii§a pakklie or 
pakhU < Skt. palm. In Old Western Eajasthani it takes the meaning of the ablative, 
when used in the formation of the comparative. In the MS. Sasf, two instances occur of 
pahanti^ which is possibly from Apabhramga pakkhante < Skt. pahdnte, and is equivalent 
with pdhi both in meaning and employment. An example of the use of pdhi as an 
ablative postposition is : 

Mrajala-palii capaW Unsteadier than magical illusion ’’ (Indr. 86). 

For other examples see § 79. 

(9) lagai and lagt are both from the Apabhiatpya participial locative laggahl < Skt. 
lagnasmin ( =lagne), the former having remained uncontracted and the latter having firstly 

•changed ° ai to ° ii and then to ° t (See § 10, (3) ). For the shortening of the vowel in the initial 
syllable accounts §43. When not used in the function of a postposition, the past participle 
Idgail retains its long vowel, as shown by the example quoted § 126, (4). These two post 
positions are used to denote : (a) Up to ”, (6) “ From”, (c) In consequence of In the 
iiwo former cases they often require the noun, wherewith they are connected, to be in the 
locative. Ex. : 

eka joaija-lagai edit rahjau “ After having gone as far as a yogana^ he stopped” (Adi. C.) 
eka-[saTiasa] varasa-lagai “ Up to [the end of] one thousand years ” (Ibid.), 
dhuri lagai “ From the beginning ” (Vi. 132), 

taJii lagai vigraha - drambha Hence the begimiing of the war ” (Kaiih, 13), 

tepdpadagi Jina-dharma gddhau dukkara Tiui “ In consequence of that sin, the religion of 
i)he Jina becomes very difficult [to be attained] ” (Sast. 11), 

karma-ksayadagl moksa hui “ In consequence of the destruction of the actions, final 
emancipation is produced ” (Yog. iv, 113). 

(10) Mtaii {hritaii) needs no further explanation, after what has been remarked 
with reference to its derivatives taii and tJiaii above. It is plain that it is identical with the 
present participle hontaii, which already in Apabhram 9 a was employed to form ablatives, as 
evidenced by the instances found He., iv, 365, 373. Examples of the use of Mtaii have 
been preserved only in the MS, : 

maram-Mtau rdkJiiu “ Saved from death ” (Sast. 4), 

dJiarma-Tiutd na vdla% “ They do not turn away from religion ” (Sa^t. 30), 

je samsdra-Jiutd biJiatd natM “ [Those] who are not afraid of wordly existence ” (Sast. 60). 

(11) Mti {hiiti) is contracted from hutai ( > hStii), the locative form of Mtaii. It is 
commoner than the latter, as indeed aU locative absolute forms of the ablative postpositions 
are commoner than the forms in the direct. In Modern Gujarati and Marwari it is only the 
locative forms that have survived. Examples of Mti are : 

karma-ksaya dtma-jndna-hiU hui “ Destruction of karman is produced from the know- 
ledge of the dtman ” (Yog. iv., 113), 

dosa^hitti viramdi Desists from vice ” (Indr. 97), 
amhi-hi-huti bhukhi “ Even hungrier than we ” (Adi C.) 

§ 73- Postpositions of the genitive are generally old adjectives and agree in 
number and gender with the noun, on which they are depending. 
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(1) kail (Jcu) is very rarely met -with in Old Western Rajasthani, where, it bebig mostly 
confined to poetry, it may be possibly explained as having been borrowed from the Old Braja 
of the East. It is from Apabhraip 9 a Aati <Skt. krtah, as it has long been recognized. Ex. : 

Deva-kai patani “ In the city of the God {viz. Somanathapaftana) ” (Kanh. 78, 86), 
moha-ki nidrd “ The slumber of delusion ” (Ja. 19). 

(2) is identical with Apabhrarn§a£era« (He., iv, 422,20) < Skt. "kdryalMh (Pisebel, 
I 176). It is pretty frequent in poetry. Ex. : 

yd^e Oirivara-kerm criga “ [So high] as the top of mount Meru ” (F 591, ii, 3), 

{g kaviyana-jam-kert mayd “ Thou art the mother of poets ’’ (F 715, i, 3), 
kahisucarita Nemisara-kedS “I will sii^the life of Nemi^vara " (F 715, i, 14) [For kedS 
see § 29], 

nahi para-keri re dsa “ There is no hope from anjwvhere else " (F 722, 32), 
tribhuvana-kera natha “ Lord (plural mq/eslalis) of the three worlds ' (B:. 158). 

(3) caii appears to be only exceptionally used in the MSS. I have seen. The only example 
I have noted is : 

hnsevUsaUturm-edpaya “ I smeerely worship your feet " (F722. 1). 

Sundry instances thereof are, however, found in the VasanfariU.ia (San vat 1508), according 
to Mr. H. H. Dhruva’s description in Transactions of the Ninth Internal tonal Congress of Orienta- 
lists, Vol. i, p. 327. It is clear that the use of the caii postposition must have been confined 
to tie tract of Rajputana bordering with the Old Marathi area. The origin of this postposi- 
tion is, I believe, to be traced to Apabhram§a * kiccaU < Skt. kiiyakah, as already suggested 
by Dr. Konow and Sir George Grierson {On Certain Suffixes i n the Modern Inio- Aryan Vernacu- 
lars, Zeitsohrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung auf clem Gebiete der Indogermamschen 
Bprachen, 1903, p. 490). 

(4) tanail is identical with Apabhram 5 a tanau (He., iv, 422, 20), and smee the time of 
Mr. Beames has been explained as having originated from the Sanskrit affix -tana, which is used 
to form adverbial adjectives. I do not think, however, that the above explanation is right. 
The chief objection that can be made thereto is still that which abeady occurred to the Rev. 
S. H. KeUogg, namely that in view of the fact that postpositions generaUy are separate nouns 
or adjectives, the derivation of a postposition from an affix would be an unprecedented excep- 
tion to the general rule. Sb George Grierson has very ingeniously tried to remove the 
difficulty by the remark that even in Sanskrit -tarn can be attached to an obHque case, as m 
agre-tana, aisamas-tana, purvahne-tana, etc. {On Certain Suffixes, etc., p. 489), but th.^ 
n,way with the difficulty only apparently, for, if one looks more inside the question, one VvUl ccc 
that in the above examples the suffix -tana is not added because of the agre, etc., being m an 
oblique case, but simply in consequence of them having assumed an adverbial meanmg. It is 
clear that when -tarn was added to agre, the latter was not viewed in the light of a locative, but 
only of a real adverb of time, and we may be sure that in adding -iam it was ciuite immalcnal 
to Sanskrit whether adverbs were original or derived from nouns in an obhque case. II:ec.e 

sxethereasons that have ledme to searchforadifferent explanation of Apabhrair§afa-.a«, and 

I beheve I have hit upon the right one. According to my inqumes, is from w- 

mu{<m.*dtmanakah),hjt\ee droppmgof the initial vocal syllable agreeably to§-, (4),ai.d 
the common change of p to f agreeably to § 25. Of the reflexive pronoun dirr.an both the .c:ms 
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ultli fip ajid J occur U'rciiclr lu Prukiit (bcc Pi;5CQ0l. s 401). Tiic mccuiiiig ilomacaiiclia 
siscribos to iciiicd is ths.t of sctMbciTidJiui Belonging or related to {Siddh.. i\, 422, 20)^ 
and such a. meaning is quite in accordance with appamil, which Hemacandra explains as an 
adega of dtniiua {Siddh., iv, 422,4). In the two examples of the use of tamiL which are 
evidenced hy Hemacandra. xiz , : 

imu hulu hilta-iamu This family [is] belonging to thee’’ {Siddh., iv, 361), and : 


bhagga OLiifilicdid. tQ’]d ** Ours are defeated [SiddJi,, iv, 361, 2), 
it is plain that ianaii has the sense of “ One’s own,'’ and, if w^e were to translate the two ex- 
amples above into Sanskrit, we ought to render tanaii by " dimanaha or atmiya. Observe that 
ill the latter example tand is used substantively, a construction which is likewise common to- 
Sanskrit dimiya and to its equivalents sva^ svciha, etc. 

The postposition iamil is largely used in poetry and in a few old texts in prose also. Ex : 
canira stinys tam-tanS “ His deeds have been heard of ” (P. 364), 
deva-tmil husiimadani vfsU “ The raining of flowers of the gods ” (Kal. 20), 


ghuyaja-tamu gigu The young of the owl ” (Kal. 3), 
mdi-tanairaanV" In the mind of the mother ” (Eatu. 109), 
ghodd4a'^ia plioja, A troup of horses ” (kanh. 46), 
dem-ianai prdsddi In the temple of the god ” (Kanh. 87), 
hu eha-tanaii ncu^i “ I [am] not belonging to her ” (Da^. i, 10). 

(5) nau [mi) cannot be explained as a curtailment of tamu^ for medial n of Apiabhrain^a 
never changes to n in Old Western Eajasthani,but it is congener of the postposition 7ial of the 
dative, which has been shown above to be a curtailment of Icanhax, Whether there ever 
existed a genitive postposition * hanhaii^ whereof nau would be the regular curtailment, or 
nail was directly formed from na^ it camiot be ascertained to-day, but 1 am strongly inclined 
in favour of the latter alternative, which is supported by the considerations following : 

(a) It is not very likely that, whilst hanhal survived long after nai had become of 
general use, *kanhau should have died out so early as not to leave the least trace of itself in 
the Old Western Rajasthani materials that have been preserved to us ; 

(6) The absence of the genitive postposition naii in Marwaii, where both kanhai and nai 
have smvived up to the present day, is perhaps a sign that the use of the former postposition 
is not so old as that of the two latter, and therefore nail has derived from nal ; 

(r) In the MS. Adi C, occasional instances occur of 7idi used in the sense of naii as an 
uninflected postposition of the genitive, as : 

e bliagaranfa-nai tmimaii hhava “This [is] the thirteenth existence of the Venerable one.” 
Kow. it is very likely that such an employment of na^ is a survival of an old practice of 
forming the genitive by means of a postposition of the dative (cf. the use of raliai as a post- 
position of the genitive), and if so it is plain that nail has been formed from na% simply by 
making the latter capable of agreeing with the noun, on which it was depending. 

In most of the Old Western Eajasthari texts I have seen, ^lail is hy far the commonest 
postposition of the genitive. In poetry, however, taraii is likewise frequent and it is freely 
usedby the side of Haw, generally uiidiscriminately, though in many cases it seems that taijaii 
still retains its original meaning of ''Related or belonging to,” and so naii its own meaning 
of “ Situated near to, or proceeding from*’. only prose texts, in which ia' ali and naii are 
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used side by side are Dag. and Up. In the latter, however, tanaii is very rare. The MS. Kal, 
has no traces of naU^ but emplo 3 ’s tamii throughout. Ex. : 

uiiMla-naii cautliail masavadu " The fourth month of the summer (Adi C.), 
teJia-ni putri His daughter ” (Dd. 6), 

Ujeni-naii mdnya raja After having murdered the king of Oojein (Vi. 8), 
mda-nci Jcotara-mshi In the hollow of a fig-tree (P. 633), 
dihdrJd-naX visdi By day ” (Yog. ii, 70), 

mleccha-nd Idlclia Hundreds of thousands of barbarians (Kanh. 43). 

(6) rail is a curtailment from herail, as it has since long been recognized by students of 
Neo-Indian Vernaculars. This postposition having grown to be peculiar of Modern Marwari, 
it is only exceptionally met mth in Old Western Rajasthani, except in the MS. AdiC.^ which 
•exhibits many points of agreement with the former language. A few examples are ; 

sond-Ti vrsii Raining of gold (Adi C.), 

pratijnd-rau vigesa ho nalii The promise is of no account whatever ’’ {Ibid.), 
Tahlchagild-puri-rai parisarai “ In the surroundings of the city of Taksagila ’’ {Ibid.) 

(7) rahal is used as a postposition of the genitive in the following examples, chiefly from 
•the MSS. Kal. and Dag. : 

duhTcha-rahax pdtra “ Receptacle of sorrow ” (Kal. 38), 
mdhgalilca-raliax ghara “ Abode of bliss ” (Kal. 1), 
dulihha-raha iJcdram “ Cause of sorrow ” (Kal 33), 
vrata-raJia ^ptdd vratanam pi(la ” (Da^. v, 9), 
pu jd-'hraiyogyacha'i Are worthy of reverence ” (F 580). 

The use of mha^ as an uninflected postposition of the genitive has not gone lost in Modern 
Marwari, where rai is still employed instead of the regular oblique rd, especially when the 
'genitive denotes possession or relationship. 

§ 74. The postposition of the locative are the following : 

(1) hanlioli. The origin of this postposition has been already discussed above, when deal- 
ing with the postpositions of the dative and ablative cases. It is used in the original locative 
meaning in the examples following : 

najdnd UM-Jcani achdi I do not know where he is ” (Rs. 192), 

mithyddi^^H-hlca-hariha^ grdvaJci vasivau naM A grdvaha should not live near to heretics ’’ 
<Sa3t. 49). 

P.286 an instance occurs of nai (which is a curtailment from ImAaf, as shown above) 
used as a postposition of the locative after a noun also in the locative : 

vdtai nax eka niramala rura “ Close by the road [there was a lake of] limpid water. 

(2) tai. This postposition, which has not yet been satisfactorily explained, is from Apa- 
bhram §a tdmaU or HduaTn, a locative form corresponding to Sanskrit tdvati. The intermediate 
steps are probably HdvoM > Hdax > Hdf > HM, For the metathesis of the nasal see § 49. In 
Old Western Rajasthani this postposition means Up to, till, as far as exactly as its 
Apabhram^a and Sanskrit originals. Ex. : 

dja-Wti “ Up to to-day ” (Adi C.), 

sahasa varasa -tai “ Up to the completion of one thousand years ” {Ibid.) 
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Observe that in lloclern llarw'ar) and Hindi has become capable of the dative-accu- 
sative meaniag too, vhen in construction with pronominal genitives. Cf. Kellogg, Hindi 
Grammar, § 320. 

(3) pflsai {pasdi, 'pasi). This is from ApabhraiOfapAsa/n < Skt. *pargvasmin ( ^pargve)^ 
Examples of its use are : 

F akkMra giri -pdsa'i “ At the side of the mountain V.” (JK*; . 6), 

Turaka -pasi daiva ma pdjasi “Do not make us fall, 0 Fate !, into the hands of the 
Turks 1 (Kanh. 73), 

rahiu rdija-pdsi “ He remained beside the king ” (P. 128), 
tSjd vegi te-pdsi “ Go thou speedily to him ” (P. 217). 

(4) majhdri. This postposition is from Apabhramfa ^majjhadre < Skt. *madhyakdryey 
an adjective formed from madhya by the same affix kdrya, which is used to form pronominal 
possessives. DegindmamdU, vi, 121, Hemacandra gives majjhadra as an equivalent of 
majjha ( < Skt. madhya). It being an adjective in origin. Old Western Rajasthani majhdri 
is capable of being construed both adjectively and substantive^, i.e., both with a preceding 
locative or (more commonly) with a preceding genitive. Ex. : 

pe-i majhdri " In the stomach ” (^al. 33), 

Amhala-pura-majhdri “ In the city of A.’" (Kanh. 67), 
vanaha-majhdri “ In the forest ” (P. 55, 267, 411, 533). 

(5) mdjhi. This is from Apabhran ja majjhi<%]s.t. madhye, and is therefore an original 
adjective like the foregoing postposition. The only instance of mdjhi I have noted is the 
following, in which it is used with a preceding locative : 

dvi ghari mdjhi “ She went into the house ” (P. 295). 

Cf . the identical use of madhya in Sanskrit and of medius in Latin. 

(6) m3 {mhS). This is probably from * mdjhs < Ap. majjhahU, the ablative of majjha, 
through the intermediate steps mdhi >mhs. Both the last forms have been preserved in the 
m.F722. Ex.: 

teha-ma nahi saudeha “ In this there is no doubt ” (F 636, 5), 

dkhi bihu-md antara kisau “ Which is the difference between the two eyes ? ” 
(F 783, 31), 

A7idra va]o sura-mhS “ Indra is the greatest amongst the gods ” (F 722, 13), 
mujha-mi mati isi “ In my [mind I have ] this intention ” (P. 82). 

(7) mShi {mdhi, m3hdi,mdhe, mahii). This postposition is derived from majAi (< Ap., 
majjhe) by j/j passing into h. In Old Western Rajasthani this is the commonest locative post- 
position. Ex. : 

haradu haid-mdhdi “ He rejoiced in [his] heart " (P. 212), 
pela-mahi “ In the stomach ” (Indr. 15), 

bhava-samudra-midhi “ In the Ocean of wordly existence ” (Adi, 80), 

dina thodila-mshi “ In a few days ” (lis.) 

vanaha-mdhi “ In the forest ” (F 728), 

vana-mdhe “ Ditto.” (Adi C.), 

gadha-mahii “ In a fortress ” (P. 410). 

(To be eontinmd.J 
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the history of the NAIK kingdom of MADURA. 

BY V. EANGACHARI, M. A., L. T., MADRAS. 

{Continued from p. 202.) 

Nagama’s Expedition and Defection, 

Evidently a man of energy and ambition, Vira-'Sekhara desired to extend his 
kingdom at the expense of the Paadyan. The weakness and incompetence of Chandra- 
Sahara stimulated his ambition and inspired his confidence. The result was, Chandra- 
sekhara was soon deprived of his crown and kingdom.si Overcome by this misfortune 
he proceeded, with his son, to the imperial court, and appealed to the emperor’ 
Sad^siva Raya was highly indignant. He despatched, we are informed Nagama 
NMk “ in whose charge was the southern part of the Empire,” to chastise the’ ambition 
of the^ Choja and restore the dignity of his victim. Nagama accordingly invaded thJ 
dominions of the aggressor, traced a line of devastations therein, vanquished him in battle 
and compelled him to abandon the lands which he had so unlawfully seized. The object 
of the expedition was thus accomplished and the formal restoration of Chandra-Sahara 
remained. But at this crisis, the sight of the weak and renowned city of Madima. the 
tempting prospect of an easy acquisition of spoils, and the distance of the scene of war 
from Vijayanagar, apparently had the effect of turning the victor into a traitor. Takinv 
advantage of the large army which was under his command, of his probable hold on its 
affections, and of the difficulties which the emperor had with his turbulent noblemen 
at home, Nagama renounced his allegiance to his suzerain, seized the crown of Madura, 
threw the helpless Panrlyan king into captivity, garrisoned the different parts of the realni 
with his men,s2 and awaited with calm resolution the attack of the emperor’s punitive 
legions. 

Visvanatha’s Punitive Expedition. 

When Sadanva was informed of the success, the treason and revolt of his aspirin./ 
general, he was affected by a deep sense of injury as well as insult at the ingratitude 
with which Nigama repaid the favours he had enjoyed at his hands. He wrote a letter 
of threat and remonstrance to the mnmly commander, but could not make him renounce 
his acquisitions or designs. Anxious that such a dangerous example should not be 
imitated by similarly inflamed minds, he summoned hastily an assembly of his ministers 
feudatories and generals, expatiated upon the danger which threatened the peace and 
perhaps the existence of the Empire, and asked in words of fire who, among the many 
that had assembled there, would undertake to punish the rebel’s insolence and bring his 
head in triumph to the imperial court. The response of the assembly to the emperor’s 
appeal was feeble, as it was well-known that the ability and resources of Nagama Naik 
were great enough to offer a valiant and protracted resistance to the forces of the State 

81 The aooount of Ramabadra NSik, the Polygar of Periakulam (see Appendix IV) says that Chandra 
SSkhara was actually restored by Nagama Naifc; but as the former was unable to maintain his power 
against “ the Five Pandyas ’ of KayattSr and its neighbourhood, he voluntarily renounced his crown 
and kingdom in favour of Ndgama, on condition that he was to be given pension for maintenance. 
Ndgama accordingly took possession of the country. But Chandra Sgkhara repented, and resorting 
to treachery, went to the R&ya and complained that NSgama had usurped his throne. This version 5 
unique and not supported by any other MS. It is, as Mr. Taylor says, an ex parte statement. See 
Btm. Oatal. El, 377 and Appendix IV. 

82 The chronicles do not mention the Rdya’s name, but are almost unanimous in this account. 
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At length, however, there arose, from amidst the assembly, a solitary figure, a man 
with a majestic manly grace, just in the prime of manhood, with a fine physique and 
soldierly bearing, an object of admiration to one and all. To the astonishment of the 
whole audience. Vi-vanatha — ^for it was he — spoke with grave, though justifiable, censure 
of the perfidy of his parent, assured his sovereign of his own lo3’alty and gratitude, and 
prayed with earne.stness that he should be honoured with the command against him. The 
emperor at first hesitated with a natural suspicion and scepticism ; but the bold and 
honest behaviour of the young hero, the eloquence of his pressing solicitation and the 
strength of his past reputation convinced Sacla.iva that his favourite was a fit object of 
hi-, confidence, and that, in case he was chosen, his sense of loyalty would prevail over his 
‘ihal affection. 

The Restoration of Chandra-Sekhara. 


It thus h-X[)p2.ie:l that, by a strange irony of fate, the man who was most instrumental 
in thwarting Xagama's designs was his own son and heir— tl. at son for w'hose birth he 
had. years b.xck. devoted himself to much rigorous penance and extravagant self -infliction ; 
that heir for whose sake he had, at the evening of an honest and unblemished life, 
sacrificed his honesty, banished his conscience, and blackened his fair name. With 
unexpected celerity Viivanitha marched at the head of the imperial forces. He promptly 
entered the confines of lladura, and after a fruitless correspondence with his father, 
engaged him in battle. The chronicles do not enlighten us as to the site of this remarkable 
engagement; but they describe how VKvanatha, partly because of the justice of his cause 
and the excellence of his leadership, but mainly because (it is said) of his divine birth 
emerged successfully out of the contest. Nagama himself was taken captive, and his 
forces either vanished or went over to his son. Chandra-Sekhara, whose weakness was the 
sole cause of these events, was then restored to the throne and crowned by his deliverer with 
pomp and ceremony. 

The Pardon of Nagama Naik. 


It seems that, immediately after the restoration of Chandra-Sekhara, Vi,vaiiStha 
returned to Vijayanagar, — cleaving a capable friend and lieutenant of his, Aryanatha 
Mudalis 3 by name, to stay in the Madura court and represent^-*, in his name, the imperial 
interests. No sooner did the gallant soldier return to the Court than, we are informed, 
ho shewed to an admiring world that his loyalty to his sovereign was not at the expense of 
his love for his parent. His sole desire now was to save his life and, as might be expected, 
he ^d not fail to avail himself of the good impression he had produced, by his unrivalled 
political sincerity, in the mind of Sad^uva Raya. He pleaded that the fidelity of the 
son should atone for the guilt of the father. He expatiated, we may he sure, on 
the past history and services of Nagama, and pointed out how his disgrace would 
necessarily cast a stain on his own name, and how posteritj-, while praising his loyalty 
would in the same breath condemn him as a parricide. The emperor, we are told, too 
prudent to puHue a vindictive policy, perceived that his clemency would have a healthier 
effect than his zeal for justice. He therefore pardoned Nagama, and restored him 
to his old position. One of the manuscript chroniolesss gives a different picture of 
Visvanatha’s conduct after his return from the south. It says that Nagama Naik was 
brought lu ohams before the indignant emperor, and ordered to be decapitated ; that 


“ For the early part of his enreer see Chap. III. 
*5 See Appendix IV. 


O. f. the Mirtanjiya M8S. Appendix I. 
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Visvanatha himself promptlv unsheathed hi.s sword, and ua.s about to shed, for the .sake 
of his suzerain, the blood of his father, when Sada^iva, surprised at such an extraordinai \- 
devotion and sense of diitj*. stopped the tragedj-, and pardoned the father for the sake of 
the sou. The memoir of the Sukkampalfi'C Polygars give.s a slightly ditfejent version. 
It says that then ancestor— Balamukunda-Muttiah-Naik, once the leader of the vanguard 
of Nagama's army, and then a lieutenant of Tisvaiiatha Naik. offered to sacrifice hhnself 
in the place of his old benefactor, and that the Pvaya, impressed with the loyalty of the soji 
and the fidelity of the servant, pardoned Nagania Naik for theix sake. 

As for the man who was the cause of these scenes in the imperial court, he was not 
destined to enjoy his restored fortunes for long. A few months— according to one MS. 
three years— after his recovering the throne, Chaudra-Sekhtira joined hio fathers, closing 
thereby a chequered career of momentous significance in South Indian Historx-. 

The Death of Chandra-Sekhara. 

His death was imstantaneously folloxved by important events. One set of chronicles 
describe him as the last of the Paiidyans, and aver that, immediately after his restoration, 
he adopted his deliverer and benefactor as his sou and heir, and that as a result of this, 
the responsibilities of the royal office devolved on his death on Visvxrnatha. Another 
set of chronicles, on the other hancl maintain that Ciiandra-'Sekhara was not the last 
of his dynasty ; that he was really succeeded on the throne by his son Vira-Pai.idya : 
but that Vira-Pandjm soon follorved his father to the grave, — leaving none to continue the 
Pandyan line and thereby giving rise to the grave question as to who was to be his successoi-. 
The power of decision, these chronicles continue, lay in the first instance xvith the 
emperor. The absolute master of the Empire, he had the power of making and unmaking 
kings, of creating and abolishing royalties ; and he promptly exercised this privilege in 
favoxm of Visvanatha. In appointing Visvanatha, moreover, he was only fulfilling the 
promise which his predecessors had made on the occasion of Visvanutha’s service during 
the Navaratri festival. Again Visvanatha had been the Viceroy, the de facto king, of the 
Madura country for years. He had moi'eover been adopted into the Pandyan line, and sO' 
was from the view-point of law, not a foreigner. Above all, he had distinguished himself 
as a staunch and faithful .servant of the Empire, as a fine soldier, as a loyal vassal, as 
an ideal servant. If he had willed, he might have joined his father and secured the 
southern part of the Empire months back for himself, but he had voluntarily prefen'ed 
honoim to ambition, and sovereign to parent. Considering all these, the claim,s and 
qualifications, the services and attributes, of his favom'ite, the emperor felt that, by raising- 
him to the vacant throne, he would not only give virtue its reward and possess a vassal 
according to his own heart, but fulfil the promise of his predecessors and at the same time- 
x’espect the principle of hereditary right.®^ 

Visvanatha’s Elevation to the Throne. 

The elevation of Nagama's son seems, however, to be due as much to popular desire 
as to imperial initiative. If verbal tradition is to be believed — and there is nothing 
incredible or improbable about it — the people of Madura, Brahmans and Sudras, soldier'.^ 
and citizens, priests and merchants, w'ere united in their solicitation to the Emperor to 
have Visvan,atha for their sovereign. They had already had a taste of Visvanatha’s 
capacity to rule and protect them. Both during his viceroyalty (1533-44) and after 
Ohandra-Sekhara’s restoration, Visvanatha had been the real ruler of Madura. Chandra- 

See Appendix IV. 

The Pand, Ghron. The Supple. 3IS, represents the majority of the chronicles when it attribute.? 
the event to S 1354; Paritapi* Kali Kavi Raya's account sa^^s that it took place in S. 1350. One of the 
Mirtanjiya MSS* says that it took place in M^gali 11, of Raudri S. 1482. There is thus a slight 
difference between the Pand. Chroii. and this MS. 
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'Sekhara had lo??t the respect and forfeited the affections of his people. He had been too 
incompetent to protect them from external enemies or internal commotions. Yisvanatlia 
on the other hand had displayed many useful and benevolent virtues which shone with 
greater effect in comparison with the glaring frailities of the Pandyaii monarch. His keen 
efforts to secure the welfare of the country had gained for him the esteem of the 
wise and the love of the multitude. His guiding hand had been seen in every act of 
admini.stration, and tlie country enjoyed the full fruits of peace and good government. 
His magnetic personality, in short, had asserted itself over his mild ward. The dehverer 
and benefactor had become unconsciously the master and dictator. It is not surprising 
that, on the death of the Pruulyan, the people clamoured for Vi^vanatha's elevation. 

His Coronation at Vijayanagar. 

The consequence was, on an auspicious Friday, the 15th of Margali; year Kaudri, 
♦S. 14S1, corresponding to January 1559, amidst the chant of VMas, the blessings of tlie 
pious, the cheers of the soldiers, the noise of festivities, and the acclamation of the crowds, 
the fortunate son of Xagama v as crowned with splendid and gorgeous pomp by holy men 
at Vijayanagar, after the purification of his body with water brought from the distant Ganges 
and in the presence of the tutelary goddess Durga. Wheeler gives a gloving account of the 
ceremonj". The golden diadem was placed on the hero's head. “ His ears^s were adorned 
with emeralds and pearls, his neck with costly carcanets, his breast with gems set in 
different figiire.s. his fingers with amulets, his waist with bracelets, his arms with amulets 
of carbuncles. He was arrayed in royal vestments of cloth and gold, and was placed 
on an elephant richly caparisoned. An umbrella jof silver brocade was held over his head, 
and the chowries v ere Avaved about him on either side. He was also honoxired with the 
royal insignia of Krishna Eai. A crimson shield was carried before him, together with 
the .standards bearing the bird Garuda and the monkey Hanuman. He was conducted 
in procession through the streets of Vijaj'anagar, escorted by troops, charioteers and 
footmen, all clothed in rich apparel. After the i^rocession he was entertained by Krishna 
Rai in the banqueting house and feasted on milky food.’' A number of presents were then 
showered on the hero, and he Avas then sent to Madura. The singular favour which 
Visvanatha enjo 3 "ed at the hands of the Raya can be realised from the fact that even his 
request to have possession of Durga, the guardian®^ of the Empire and the life of its 
glory, was, in spite of the solemn warnings of his advisers, readily granted. With the 
departure of Vi^vanatha to Madura, then, Diirgii also departed, and with this the 
]Arosperity or independence of Vijayanagar. 

His Coronation at Madura. 

At Madura, Visvauatha Avas received Avith frenzied enthusiasm.^® The Brahmans 
were the leaders of the jubilee. Triumphal arches of divers colours adorned the streets of 
the smiling city. Visvanatha entered it on a richly adorned elephant, surrounded by 
badges of royalty bestowed by his suzerain. The great procession reached the temple of 
IMln&kshi where, we are informed, the * Karta ’ alighted, and paid worship. He, then, we 
are told by Wheeler (on what authority we do not know) proceeded to his father s 

Wheeler s Hist, IV, p. 571-2. As usual the author has not given the authorities on whom he 
}>rised his account. 

*9 See Appendix L 

' ■ Ibid ; A\Tieelcr IV, p. 573. It is vory doubtful if Nfigama Xaik was alive at this time. No MS. 
-nys i^nythinj nbom him after his unsuccessful rebellion. 
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residence and received his blessing after la3'ing gold and silver liowes's at his feet. The 
coronation cereiuonj' was then once again gone tlnongh in the temple. A diadem oi virgin 
gold beset with jewels, and a sceptre of gold, first worn by the godde.ss. were now presented 
by the priest to Vi^vanitha ; and he, after the worship of the deity and prostration before 
his father, assumed the sceptre and the diadem. Eighteen bauds of music then filled the 
air with harmony. From the temple Viivanatha proceeded to the court of Lakshmi and 
there, amidst the panegs^rics of heralds, took his seat on the throne of the Pand}-as, gave 
presents to Brahmans, and inve.sted Aiwanatha with the two rings of the Tlalavai and 
Pradhani. 

Wheeler’s Version of the Naik Advent. 

Such is the account, usually given, of the origin of the N.iik dynasty of Aladura. 
There are also some versions not so authoritative or true. Wheeler, for instance, a 
historian with more imagination than capacity, gives, on the basis of doubtful authorities, 
a version quite different from that which we have just seen. He attributes the foundation 
of the dynasty to the reign of ‘ Krishna Rai.’'->i The latter, he says, lightened the burdens 
of the imperial office by dividing his empu-e into various administrative divisions each 
of which he entrusted to a favourite seiwant. To his chief favourite he gave 
Mysore, to his betel-bearer Tanjore, and to the overseer of his cattle. Kagaiua Xaik, the 
kingdom of Madura. On the death of Krishna Deva, his son and suece.ssor Rama Raja 
OVheeler is of course wrong) could not, in consequence of his troubles with the Muhammadans 
attend to his dominions in the South. TheJ^ therefore, thanks to the ambition of the 
provincial chiefs, became practically independent or subject to disorder. The affairs of 
Madura drifted into chaos. “The twelve kings of Malabar" ceased to pay tribute. 
A vassal, Tumbichohi Naik, set up the standard of rebellion. Oppressed by these revolts, 
the Paudyan felt himself miable to remit the tribute he owed to the emperor. Nagama 
Naik communicated this state of things to the emperor (w’hom AYheeler inconsistentlj' 
calls here Krishna Rai and not Rama Raja). The latter jiromptly desjiatched Visvanatha 
the .son of Nagama Naik, together uith the gallant and faithful Aiyanatha Mudali, to 
lustore order in Madura. Kuna Paadya,^^ the then Pandya king ( ! ) received the imperial 
leader with joy. The latter easily clefeated the kings of Malabar and compelled them to pa\' 
tribute to the Panilyan. He vanquished the troops of Tumbichchi Naik at Paramakudi,f» 
and beheaded that chief in the Paiirlyan’s presence. Visvanatha’s services were thus 
valuable and disinterested. But success turned his head and inspired schemes of ambitiou 
in his mind. The saviour became the spoiler. Forgetful of loyalty and justice, he turned 
against the very person whom he had come to save, and seized the crown. With a wise 
promptness he then took precautions to secoie his usurpation. He distributed his arm}- 
throughout the kingdom, put the forts in defence, and killed such of the king’s troops 

Wheeler has evidently taken this version from one of the histories wliich Wilson refers to in his 
article on the P^tdyan kingdom in J. R. A. S. III. Wilson also attributes the whole to the reign of 
Krishna Deva Raya. It is unfortunate that the original MSS, on which Wilson depended are not 
available. If available, we can find out how far Wheeler is true to them, Wilson based his article on 
MuttialTs Hist, of the Kings of Madura ; Hist, of Teiugu Rulers of Madura t translated by Wheatley; etc. 
The yiadu. Manu. gives a very good summary of the circumstances under which the Naik Raj was 
established and the correct date 1659 ; but it wrongly says that it took place in the time of Krishna D^va. 
See also for very short but modem account Madu. Gazr.. chapter on Political History, 

^ This is absurd, 

^3 In reality the Faramakudi ofiair took place in the time of ViSvan^tha'f son and suoeessor 
KumiiTa Krishnappa. See Chapter IV, 
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as had resisted. He then, it is said, placed Kiina Pandya in prison, massacred liis women 
and children so as not to lea^-e even a single ineiuher of the familj^ and then, placing the 
conquered region in his father’s charge, set out for Vijayanagar with a view to pacif 3 - the 
indignant emperor. The golden head which he placed at the Baja's feet and the heap of 
money and spoils which he brought, were sufficient atonement for his conduct, and 
“Krishna Rai " did not only embrace him with affection and honour him with an equal 
.seat and the title of partner in the government of the empire, but crouned him, on the 
first day of Januaryf-* 15C0, King of Madura at Vijayanagar. Wheeler then describes the 
coronation ceremony both at Vijayanagar and in Madura, and concludes by .showing hou- 
with the confirmation of hia crown in Minakshi's presence, with his father's joyous bless- 
ing, and with the fidelity of Aryanatha, Vhvanatha fiimly established his dynasty on the 
old Pat.id 3 'an throne. 


Discussion of the Date of the Naik Advent. 

The version of Wheeler is so full of inaccuracies and so directly contrary to the 
chronicles in regard to the character and conduct of \isvanatha, that we carr dismiss it 
altogether as false. With regard to the other versions, however, we are not without difficul- 
ties. First of all, there is the inconsistenc 3 '' in regard to dates. A largo number of the Poly’gar 
memoirs ascribe Kagarna, Chandra-'ii'ekhara and Visvamltha to the first half of the 15th 
century. The Hist. Cam. Governors and scores of other chronicles take this view. The 
Pand. Chon, and some other MSS. on the other hand, clearly say that Vnvanatha’s 
coronation took place iir 1559. Where such a conflict of opinion exists, iirseriptions should 
decide ; aird irrscriptionsf'' unmistakably prove that it was 1559. Taking then that 
Visvanathafourrded his d 3 mast.y in 1559, two questions remain to be answered. W’as the 
conqirest sudden or was it a prolonged process of years 1 If it was an achievement of 
years, hov many years elapsed betweerr the begirming of it and the actual coronatiorr 
of \isvanatba in lo59 ? Secoirdly, what were the exact circumstances urrder which 
Visvanatha assumed his crown ? Taking the fir-st question, we find that opinions vary 
among historiarrs, Mr. Taylor, for instance, believed that not less than a gerreration 
must have passed between the punitive expedition of Nagama Kaik and the invasion of 
his son. Between the first conquest of Kagama Naioker, ” he says '■ his usurping the 
kmgdom, Ireing deposed, the death of Chandra Sekhara, and the final election of Visvanatha 
Kaicker, an inter-val of some few years must have occurred. Hence to fix the conquest by 
Nagama Kaicker at about SS. 1460 and the instalnrent of his son Visvanatha at about 
SS. 1480, seem to us best to accord rrith the true state of the question ; supposing that the 
rnterval of twenty y^ear-s ma y be tolerably well accounted for, and not pretending to exact 


The absurdity of Wheeler is clear from this. Elrisbna Kaya died in 1530 

tor an imermediate date, 1520. He reje;ted Huttiah's dale 1560 and also Wilk's 
date of 1630. Mnttiah s history enumerates, " he says, “betweai 1560 and 1742 or 182 vears ■ the 
other MS. 14— princes in 307 years,— former giving about 17 and the latter 22 vears to a reion " But this 
proportion is too improbable as tliree of the 14 princes are brothei-s who reiuned conseeutivolv and the 
a verage oi whose reign could not have exceeded half this number. 3Te sliali'havo a more probable result 

princes to be including Nagama 15, and the number of years 272; from 
^ J something less than 15 years to each reign.” See J. S. A. S. m. Will-s 

says : isagama baik described to be head of the buUook department to Aehyuta Deva Eaveel of 
y ijayanagar.foundetl the djmasty of Xaicker of Madura about the year 1532, witli the aid of a colonv 
of Tebnoas, which seems to have been planted in that country sometime before by the government of 
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and definite certainty. ’'■ Later on, Mr. Taylor revised his calculation in the light of the 
theory of Wilson that it was Krishna Deva Raya that sent Xagama Xaik against the 
Chola, and the theory of Wilks that it was Achyiita KajB. that did so in 1532 : and 
concluded that the latter might be “ the exact truth ; ” for *• it is some confirmation that 
it accords with the date assigned to Visvanatha Naiker in the Pandyan chronicle, which is 

SS. 1481, or 1559 a. d. allowing 27 years for intermediate events. . Kagama 

Naiker, at all events, must have been general to Krishna Rayer, having the southernmost 
portion of that king’s extensive conquests assigned to him as his military government. 
It is also probable that the complaint of Chandra feckhara Panryan was preferred to 
Krishna Rayer towards the close of his reign ; and that the orders to repel the Soren 
(Chola) and replace the Pandyan king were given by him. During the accomplishment, 
Krishna Rayer in all probability died ; and the circumstance immediately following his 
decease would no doubt encourage Nagama Naicker to set uj) for himself in the newly 
conquered kingdom. For Krishna Rayer had no legitimate male children ; and Achyuta 
Rayer, the nearest heir, variously termed brother, cousin and nephew, was absent^* : and 
the late Rayer’s minister, ostensibly according to the deceased king's order, set up Sada 
Siva, a pageant prince under his OAvn tutelage, until the return of Achyuta Raya, and 
his assumption of the sovereignty. Here are circumstances very favcuretle to Nfgama 
Naicker’s rebellion ; and even without expressed treachery to his foimei master. If such 
were the state of circumstances, we must presume that, though Visvanatha Naicker rose 
into notice and em|)loy under Krishna Rayer, yet it was by one of the latter’s successors, 
that the founder of the Carnataca dynastj?- was formally designated to the viceroyalty of 
Madura. One more quotation from Taylor illustrates his position clearly. From 
Mr. Campbell’s list of the Rayer dynasty,” he says, it appears that Krishna Rayer ruled 
21 years, from SS. 1430 to 1452 (1509-1530 a. d.) ; Achyuta Raya 12 years, from SS. 
1452 to 1464 (1530-1542). There then succeeds an interval of usurped powers on the part 
of Timma Raja and Rama Raja, though Sada Siva is nominally king for 22 years, from 

S. 1464 to S. 1486 (1542-1564) Now from the foregoing 

dates, it will appear probable (as before inferred) that Nagama Naiker received his orders 
to support Chandra Sekhara Panf'yan from Krishna Rayer; that he had efiected the 
conquest in two or three years after ; but that, availing himself of the unsettled state of 
things at Vijayanagaram during the earlier years ascribed to Achvmta Raya, when Timma 
Raja’s influence as minister was ]3redominant, he took measures to confirm himself in the 
independent sovereignty of Madura ; that Achyuta Deva himself, having taken the reigns 
in hand, despatched Vitvanatha on the expedition against his father; that Chandra 'Sekhara 
Paudyan ruled as a tributary for some little time, supported by the northern army with 
Aryanatha Mudaliar at their head; that, his death, occurring, Visvanatha Naicker was 
installed by Sada Siva by virtue of the Panclyan’s asserted adoption, and the promised 
protection of the two former Rayers ; that he actually entered on his gevernment about 
six years previous to the battle of Tellicotta.” 

The conclusions of Mr. Taylor, however, do not seem to be incontrovertible. In the 
first place, they were made at a time when the evidences of epigraxihy were very meagre. 
Secondly, they were not the results of a many-sided consideration of all the manuscripts 
and chronicles available. A study of these shews x)lainly at least one thing — that the 

y** O, H. MBS. ii, 88* 97 It is difficult to say wheuce Taylor derived this information. 

98 0. H. MSS, II, 95. 99 0. H. MSS. II, 123. 
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as had resisted. He then, it is said, j^lacedKuna Pilud^^a in prison, massacred his ^vomen 
and children so as not to leave even a single member of the family, and then, placing the 
conquered region in his father *s charge, set out for Vijayanagar with a vieAA' to pacify the 
indignant emperor. The golden head which he placed at the Eaja’s feet aiid the heap of 
money and spoils which he brought, were sufficient atonement for his conduct, and 
‘’Krishna Rai'*’ did not only embrace him wdth affection and honoar him vith an equal 
seat and the title of partner in the government of the empire, but crowned him, on the 
first day of January'^-^ 1560, King of Madura at Vijayanagar. Wheeler then describes the 
coronation ceremony both at Vijayanagar and in Madura, and concludes by shoAving how 
Avith the confirmation of his croAvn inMimikshi's presence, Avith his father's joyous bless- 
ing, and Avith the fidelity of AryanMha, Vi^vanAtha fiimly established his dynasty on the- 
old Paiiclyan throne. 

Discussion of the Date of the Naik Advent. 

The Aversion of Wheeler is so full of inaccuracies and so directly contrary to the 
chronicles in regard to the character and conduct of VisvanAtha, that we can dismiss it 
altogether as false. With regard to the other versions, however, Ave are not Avithout difficul- 
ties. First of all, there is the inconsistency in regard to dates. A large number of the Polj^gar 
memoirs ascribe Nagama, Chandra-i?ekhara and VisvanAtha to the first half of the 15th 
century. The Hist. Cam. Govemors and scores of other chronicles take this vioAv. The 
Payid. CJuon. and some other MvSS. on the other hand, clearly say that Visvanatha's 
coronation took place in 1359. Where such a conflict of opinion exists, inscriptions should 
decide; and inscriptions^*’ unmistakably i)rovc that it AA’as 1559. Taking then that 
Visvanatha founded his dynasty in 1559, tAVO questions remain to be answered. Was the 
conquest sudden or Avas it a prolonged process of years ? If it AA’as an acbie\^ement of 
years, hoAv many years elapsed between the beginning of it and the actual coronation 
of Visvanatha in 1559 ! Secondly, Avhat Averc the exact ciccumstances under Avhicli 
Visvanatha assumed his croAvn ? Taking the first question, aa’c find that opinions vary 
among historiaTis, Mr. Taylor, for instance, believed that not less than a generation 
must haA^e passed betAA^een the punitive expedition of Nagama jST A ik and the im^asion of 
his son. ‘‘ BetAA^een the first conquest of Nagama Naickcr, " he says “ his usurping the 
kingdom, being deposed, the death of Chandra Sekhara, and the final election of Visvanatha 
Xaicker, an iiiteiwal of some fcAv years must have occurred. Hence to fix the conquest by 
Nagama Naicker at about SS. 1460 and the instalment of his son VisvancAtha at about 
SS. 1480, seem to us best to accord Avith the true state of the question ; supposing that thc' 
interval of tATenty years may be tolerably Avell accounted for, and not pretending to exact 

The absurdity of W’ heeler is clear from this. Krishna Eaya died in 1530. 

95 Wilson was for an intermediate date, viz. 1520. He rejected Hiittiah's date 1500 and also Wilk’s 
date of 1530. “ Muttiah’s history enumerates, ” he says, between 1500 and 1742 or 182 years i the 
other MS. 14 — ^princes in 807 years,— former giving about 17 and the latter 22 years to a reign. But this 
proportion is too improbable as three of the 14 princes are brothers who reigjicd coirsocutivcJy and the 
as'erage of whose reign could not have exceeded half this number. We shall have a more probable result 
if we suppose the number of princes to be including Nagama 15, and the number of years 272 ; from 
1520 to 1742, which will give us something less than 15 years to each reign.” ySee J. 2?, .4. S. III. Wilks 
says : “ Nagama Naik, described to be head of the bullock department to Aehyuta Deva Pvayeel of 
Vijayanagar, founded the dynasty of Naicker of Madura about the year 1532, with the aid of a colony 
of Telingas, which seems to haA’e been planted in that country sometime before by the government of 
Vijayanuggiir. ” Mysore, I, p. 34 foot-note. The Bladr, Maim., with IVilson, attributes the event to 
the reign of "Krishna Baya, (See Vol. I, p. 1.54). but gwes the date as 1559 : {Ibid -p, 121) • see- 
also Vol. II. p- 99. 
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and definite certainty. ” Later on, Mr. Taylor revised his calculation in the light of the 
theory of Wilson that it was Krishna Deva Raya that sent Nagama Naik against the 
Chola, and the theory of Wilks that it was Achynta Raya that did so in 1532; and 
concluded that the latter might be the exact truth ; for it is some confirmation that 
it accords with the date assigned to Visvanatha Naiker in the Pandyan chronicle, which is 

SS. 1481, or 1559 a. d. allowing 27 years for intermediate events. . Nagama 

Naiker, at all events, must have been general to Krishna Rayer, having the southernmost 
portion of that king’s extensive conquests assigned to him as his military government. 
It is also probable that the complaint of Chandra feckhara Pancyan was preferred to 
Krishna Rayer towards the close of his reign ; and that the orders to repel the Soren 
(Chela) and replace the Pandyan king were given by him. During the accomplishment, 
Krishna Rayer in all probability died ; and the circumstance immediately following his 
decease would no doubt encourage Nagama Naicker to set up for himself in the newly 
conquered kingdom. For Krishna Rayer had no legitimate male children ; and Achyuta 
Rayer, the nearest heir, variously termed brother, cousin and nephew, was absent^' ; and 
the late Payer’s minister, ostensibly according to the deceased king’s order, set up Sada 
Siva, a pageant prince under his own tutelage, until the return of Achyuta Raya, and 
his assumption of the sovereignty* Here are circumstances very favourable to Kf;gama 
Naicker’s rebellion ; and even without expressed treachery to his foimer master. If such 
were the state of circumstances, we must presume that, though Visvanatha Naicker rose 
into notice and employ under Krishna Ra.yer, yet it was by one of the latter’s successors, 
that the founder of the Carnataca dynasty was formally designated to the viceroyalty of 
Madura.”'^^8 One more quotation from Taylor illustrates his position clearly. ‘‘ From 
Mr. Campbell’s list of the Rayer dynasty,*’ he says, ‘‘ it appears that Krishna Rayer ruled 
21 years, from SS. 1430 to 1452 (1509-1530 a. d.) ; Achyuta Raya 12 years, fiom SS. 
1452 to 1464 (1530-1542). There then succeeds an interval of usurped powers on the part 
of Timma Raja and Rama Raja, though Sada Siva is nominally king for 22 years, from 

S. 1464 to S. 1486 (1542-1564) Now from the foregoing 

dates, it will appear probable (as before inferred) that Nagama Naiker received his orders 
to support Chandia Sekhara Paiy’yan from Krishna Rayer; that he had effected the 
conquest in two or three years after ; but that, availing himself of the unsettled state of 
things at Vijayanagaram during the earlier years ascribed to Achyuta Raya, when Timma 
Raja’s influence as jninister was predominant, he took measures to confirm himself in the 
independent sovei( ignty of Madura ; that Achyuta Deva himself, having taken the reigns 
in hand, despatched \T^vanatha on the expedition against his father ; that Chandiu bekhara 
Pat.idyaii ruled as a tributary for some little time, supported by the northern army with 
Aryanatha Mudaliar at their head; that, his death, occurring, Visvanatha Naicker was 
installed by Sada Siva by virtue of the Hnoyan’s asserted adoption, and the promised 
protection of the two former Rayers ; that he actually entered on his gevernment about 
six years previous to the battle of Tellicotta.” 

The conclusions of Mr. Taylor, however, do not seem to be incontrovertible. In the 
first place, they w'^ere made at a time when the evidences of epigraphy were very meagre. 
Secondly, they were not the results of a many-sided consideration of all the manuscripts 
and chronicles available. A study of these shews plainly at least one thing — that the 

O. H. Miss, ii, S8. 97 It is difticult to say whence Taylor derived this information, 

98 0. H, MSS. II, 95. 99 0. E. MSS, II, 123. 
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establishment of Visvanatha on the Madura thi-one was a short, sharp, decisive affair. K 
doubt, as we have already seen, he was viceroy for years before his elevation to the roy. 
dignity ; but his actual elevation to the Pandyan’s throne was posterior to his earlic 
viceroyalty and the immediate outcome of his father’s revolt and the Pandyan’s weaknesi 
Almost every chronicle seems to imply that Nagama Naik’s expedition to the sout 
was promptly followed by his revolt and then his subjugation by his son. They seem t 
imply that the various stages of these events followed one another in rapid sucoessior 
They do not seem to say that they covered the long period of a generation. The evidence 
of inscriptions moreover give a passive proof of this fact. They clearly point out tha 
Achyuta RSya led an expedition to the south in 1.532. that he wielded a real j)owe 
throughout his reign, that his successor Sada iva Raya was an equally powerful sovereigr 
They also point out how from 1535 to 1557 Visvanatha Naik and Vitihala were the imperia 
viceroys. If Nagama Naik’s revolt had taken place dirring the administration of these 
viceroys, it would certainly have been recorded in some at least of the inscriptions of the 
day. In fact we have positive reasons to shew that he could not have rebelled in this 
period ; for the first of the two viceroys was his son, the other his relative. If he hac 
attempted independence, it must have been before 1535 ; but we have already seen how 
in 1632-33 Achyuta Raya had Nagama as a loyal lieutenant of his and how his power was 
not menaced after his victorious campaign. All these facts go to prove that Nigama’s 
defection must have taken place in 1557 or 1558 and that his defeat and his son’s elevation 
must have been accomplished in 1559. 

The Nature of the Naik Accession. 

The date having been thus disposed of, the circumstances under which Vi^vanatha's 
elevation took place remain for consideration. It is to be feared that no solution can be 
reached in regard to this question. We have already seen how variant are the accounts of 
his relations with the Pan.lyas. '\\& have seen how some say that Chandrarfeekhara was 
the last of the lino and that the crown naturally devolved on Visvanatha as he was 
adopted by him ; and how others say that Chandra-Sekhara was succeeded by his son 
Vira-Pandya who, however, died childless, bequeathing his crowi to Vi^vauatha ; and 
how still others maintain that Visvanatha destroyed the Paiirlyan family and usurped the 
crown. All agree that the Raya supported Visvanatha and recognized him to be the 
ruler in place of the ancient Pandyaji dynasty. Was Visvanatha a usurper or legitimate 
claimant ? Was he in reality a destroyer of the old Pantjyan line or an adopted and 
therefore legitimate heir ? The question will perhaps be never solved. The chronicles 
unanimously give a favourable view of VKvanatha’s conduct ; but Wheeler gives, as we 
have already seen, a diametrically opposite version. The late Mr. Nelson also points out 
that, even after his full attainment of power, Visvanatlia had under his control two 
Paiidyan princes. 

The Characteristies of Naik Rule. 

However it was, there can be no question that the establishment of the Naik dynasty was 
of immense significance in South Indian History. Por the next two centuries the country 
from the Kaveri to the Cape and from the western mountains to Ceylon, was under the 
sway of Visvan^tha’s descendants. They were not great men, as a rule, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. High statesmanship was comparatively rare among them, but they 
left, throughout the land which acknowledged their rule, a series of monuments which will 
never die, and which will ever keep their memory fresh in the annals of India and of art. 
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Temples and clioiiltries, tanks and villages, without number, owed their existence to their 
benevolence or liberality, and a chain of forts of skilful design and patient labour even 
now testify to their martial spirit. Thousands of Brahman villages of the south remind 
us of the enlightened interest of some Ifaik king and the great veneration he had for the 
Brahmans, and almost every temple or house of charity traces its history to the piety or 
generosity of a Naik. No greater example have we in history of a line of a kings so uniformly 
industrious in the promotion of religious architecture and inilitary fortification, and no 
line which so heartily co-operated with the intellectual aristocracy of the land. It may 
not be quite possible to endorse the statement of an able English writer that the Naik 
dynasty raised the country probably to the highest level of civilization attainable by it 
under a native government.”i^>o For, as we shall see later on, the Naiks sometimes displa 5 ^ed 
their enthusiasm for building at the expense of good government, and their munificence 
at the expense of popular welfare. Under their exorbitant sway the burden of taxation 
was, as a rule, very great, and the secuiity of people precarious. Not even for a decade, 
during their rule of two centuries, did they cease from the horrors of war and the 
hardships of military exercises. Entirely oblivious of their subject's needs, they very often 
readily courted military engagements with an easy mind and a culpable recklessness which 
made settled government a mockery. Nevertheless there is much of truth in what Mr. 
Nelson says. Misrule was not continuous. It had welcome breaks, while statesmen of the 
stamp of Visvanatha are not entirely wanting. Above all, the service they rendered to 
Hindu religion and civilization is incalculable. Guided at every step by Brahmans, the 
NMks seemed to be more the servants of the Church than the masters of their kingdom, 
and as the establishment of villages, the construction of canals, the excavation of tanks, 
and similar tasks of utility and benefit were, in the eyes of their advisers, at once acts of 
policy and religion, it is not diflScult to see how Brahmanical influence was calculated to 
benefit the masses and the cause of civilization. 

NOTE. 

Manucci’s Theory of the Origin of the Naik Kingdom. 

The Venetian traveller Manucoi gives an even wider account of the origin of the southern 
Tsingdom than Wheeler. More than 200 years ago, ” he says, ‘‘there reigned an emperor 
called Rama Raja who was so generous that it is remarked in the chronicles that he never 
refused any favour asked. ” {Storia do Mogor^ III, p. 98). His liberality gained him a 
(high renown and a host of servants from alien countries. His empire extended from 
the Narbada and Jagannath to the Cape and included the Coromandel, Travancore and 
Konkan coasts. His empire was highly prosperous and abounded in pearls and diamonds, 
in f ood-stuffs and grains, in cities, forts and harbours, and was consequently the resort 
^of adventurers of all nations, especially those of China and Achin. The emperor, continues 
Manucci, gave with characteristic generosity the government of the different provinces to 
his servants and slaves. B'japur, for instance, he bestowed on a Georgian Yusuf Ali, 
the carver at his table ; Gulbarga, to his huntsman Abraham Maly (Ibr^Wm Malik) ; 
Daulatabad to his Abyssinian slave and chamber-servant, NizSm Shah ; Golcondah, to 
another of his slaves who had charge of the hawks, falcons, etc., and of the royal hunting 
-establishments, and was known as Baram (falcon) Kutb Sh^ ; Burhanpur, to hii 
-carpet-spreador ; and so on. “ The remaining lands of the Carnatic were divided among 
his Hindu pu>ge3, while he retained some territory and a few fortresses scattered here and 


100 Helson ; Madu, Manu, S6. 
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there in the middle of the said Carnatic. This splitting up of his reaim and giving it 
away, was the cause of this emperor’s ruin, for not many years passed before the princes, 
called Naiks, rebelled. One of these took possession of Madurey (Madura) and another of 
Taniaur (Tanjore), another of Maxur (Mysore), another of Cholomangalao (Choromandal). 
They ceased to send in their tribute, giving him nothing but a small sum just sufficient 
for his support. Upon his death, they crowned themselves and announced themselves 
princes of the countries they held. All of them were rich and powerful, taking no notice 
of, nor acknowledging, the descendants of the Emperor Eama Eaja, their former suzerain.” 
( ITT , p_ 235). After Eama Eija’s death, Manucci continues, his descendants lost the 
allegiance of the governors, and remained in the Carnatic territory in poverty, subsisting 
on the charity which the rebel governors gave. ” There still survive some of them, ” he 
concludes (i. c. , in 1700), but ‘‘ they keep in obscurity not to be recognized, otherwise 
Aurangazeb and his governors would most certainly take their lives. They subsist by 
begging for alms. One of them discovered himself to the Eev. Father Paul, Carmelite, 
and held several conversations with him. In one talk he req^uested him to prevail on one 
of the kings of Europe to send an army to his assistance. He promised that if such help, 
were afforded, he would give a great reward, with much land and many privileges. The 
said father, 1 well know, made proposals to several European nations, but his efforts had 
no results. ” (Sioria do Mogor. Ill, p. 235-6). , 

Manucci’s theory in regard to the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan is absurd, but 
it is noteworthy that it corroborates Ferishta’s statement that Eama Eaja treated the 
Sultans as more or less servants of himself. It is also curious that something similar to 
Manucci’s version is given by Dr. Fryer who travelled in India about 1680. (See edition 
1879 p. 399). 

(To be continued.) 

SKETCH OF THE HISTOEY OF THE MADHVA ACHAEYAS. 

BY G. VENCOBA RAO, OOTAOAMUND. 

Continued from p. %%%. 

For firing the exact dates of birth and death of Madhvacharya, we must first enter 
into the details of the life of Narahari Tirtha, for whom we have several dates given in 
inscriptions, discovered in the Telugu districts. If we fix the land-marks in the life of 
Harahari, it would become easy to arrive at the dates for the various events in the Ufo of 
Madhvachfixya. 

In a short poem entitled Narahanyati-stotram, written by one Krishna, a disciple of 
Appayyacharya of Vy&ghrapuri,^^ it is stated that the name of Harahari Tirtha before he 
assumed the saiimyasairama was Sfima SMrin, and that he having met Ananda Tiriha, im- 
plored the latter to make him his disciple and a eadinyasin. Ananda Tirtha gave biTw the 
MsMya and named him Narahari. Leaving his guru he went by his command to the Kaliiiga 
Country to act as the regent during the minority of the prince of that country, and at the end 
of his tomre secured for his master the images of Eima and Sit3..i<> His Eegency extended 
to twelve years. Ananda Tirtha is said to have worshipped the images for a period of 
eighty days and finally made them over to Fadmanabha Tirtha, and went eventually to 

U Published in the Collection of 8t6lnu, called StdMra-mahCdadM, at Belgaum. 

5 iRr >11? hsirt 
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Badarikasrama.^^ Padmanabha Tirtha ruled as the pontifE of the Madhvas for six years^ 
nine months and twenty days.i® He was succeeded by Narahari Tirtha, whose pontificate 
extended to nine years, one month and twenty-three days, beginning from the 14th tithi 
ot the month of Karttika of the year Eaktakshin. During this period, he set up in a 
temple the image of Narayana found in a lake, and renamed the village Narayanadevarakere 
(in the Bellary District). He died on the 7th tithi of the bright fortnight oE the tenth 
month in the year Srimukha.i'-^ 

As already stated, there are a number of inscriptions in the Telugu districts mentioning 
Narahari Tirtha. The records range from S. 1186 to S. 1215, i.e. for nearly a period of 30 
years. The earliest of these mentions that Narahari Tirtha made a gift of some gold to the 
temple of KurmeBvara.2<J Two others dated S. 1205 mention a certain Narasimha Maha- 
bhattopadhyaya, who is described as a contemporary of Anangabhima .21 This Narasimha 
Mahabhatt6padhyaya is said to have constructed an enclosure of black stone for the temple 
of Kurmesvara. Another inscription informs us that Anai gabhima belonged to the family 
of the Gaiigas of Kaliuga.-^ No. 290 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for the 
year 1896 describes Narahari Tirtha as the disciple of Ananda Tirtha, who was a 
disciple of Purushottama Tirtha. Narahari is therein represented “as a (dutiful) son 
following the profession of (his) father, practising high politics in a righteous manner (and) 
himself facing the frightened garrisons (?) of the fortresses of crowds of hostile kings; and 
being devoted exclusively to the great services of the Lord of Siikamatha, holds, in order 
to prevent the ruin of this (temple), an excellent sword (which is) a thunderbolt to the 
mountains — the Sabaras, — (but) the proper action of which was totally imperceptible 
because no victim was left, the enemy having lost his life through its mere flash.’*23 This 
inscription is dated 'Saka 1203. One other inscription states that the S. 1215 corresponded 
to the 18th year of the reign of Pratapa Vira-Narasimhadeva^^ ; that is, the last known 
dated record which mentions Narahari Tirtha belongs to the 18th year of the reign of 
Narasiriihadcva. Hence, the first year of his reign or the year of coronation of this prince 
must have taken place in S. 1197. 

With these facts gathered from cpigraphical sources let us scrutinise the life of Narahari 
Tirtha as given in the stotra. That Narahariyati followed the footsteps of his father in 
protecting the Kaliiiga country enables us, as was rightly observed by Mr. Krishna Sastri, to 
infer that his father was also like himself the prime minister of the kings of Kaliijga. The 
country appears to have been always subjected to attacks from the wild mountain race, 
the Sabaras, and Narahari’s attention was constantly bestowed upon his troublesome 
neighbours. Prom the statement that one Narasii'nha Mahabhattopadhyaya was a contem- 
porary of Anaugabhima. We are inclined to take that Narahari is meant thereby. If this- 

wfrfffiri'u II ^ II 

Rtct «Tt II II 

20 No. 369 of the Government Epigraphist^s Collectiou fop 1896. 

21 Nos. 296 and 298 of the same. “ No. 307 of the same. 

® The translation of Mr* Ejcishna Sastri is quoted here, JSTp* Jnd, Vol. VI, P* 330. 

24 No. 363 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1896. 
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surmise is correct, we can assert that Narahari served Anangabhima as his minister and 
later on as regent-tohis son. The prince Pratapa Vira-Narasimhadeva, whom vie know a» 
the son of Anangabhima, assumed sovereignty in the yearS. 1197, and hence the regency 
of Narahari must necessarily have come to a close that very year. The same year 
Narahari returned to Udipi with the images of Rama and Sita and made them over for 
puja to his master, Ananda Tirtha, who, as we have already seen, worshipped them for 
a period of eighty days and finally retired to Badari (i. c. died).^-'’ It means that Ananda 
Tirtha died in the year S. 1197. 

Now, the year S. 1197 must according to the Naraliari-yati-stStra must be the twelfth 
year of the regency of Narahari ; the regency therefore must have begun in the year S. 1165. 
As a matter of fact we find records mentioning Narahari only from the j’^ear S. 1186 and 
not earlier. We consider this evidence corroborates well the statement of the siotm that, 
he reign over Kaliuga a regent for twelve years. After the demise of the great Dvaita 
leader in S. 1197, Padmanabha Tirtha ruled as the pontiff of the Madhvas, according to the 
mafia lists, for 6 years, 9 months and 20 days. The same list gives 9 years, 1 month and 

25 The followers of Inanda Tirtha believe that their great teacher still lives in the jungles of Badari 
on the Himalayas. He is considered to be an amia of Vayu in the latter’s third incarnation {amtdr), the- 
three avatdrs of Vfiyu being Hanumdn, Bhima and inanda Tirtha. It appears that something like the 
following is the probable explanation of the phrase that a man is the aiusa oi a particular deity: e.g,, 
Kumdrila Bhatta is considered to be the incarnation of Kumar a (Subrahmanya), who heralded the- 
advent of his father Hankara (Siva) on this earth as b’ankardchdrya ; ^'arikardchdrya is similarly believed 
to be the an-sa of 'tiva or S’atikara. People seem to have wondered at the prodigious intellect of this 
remarkable man and in their admiration they began to attribute such extraordinary powers to something 
supernatural. The name indicates of whom he might be an mhsa : ‘‘Verily he must be another 
Sankara (Siva) that has come down upon the earth for the purpose of reclaiming humanity.” The feeling 
that JJaikara might be Siva grows stronger as the mist of ages thicken round such a faith, till in the long 
run the analogy is forgotten and identity is established between the object of comparison and the object 
compared to it. 

The great Vaishnava reformer Rdmdnuj a, is asserted to be an avatar of Adibcsha. Ramanuja was 
called Lakshmaiia (Ilaiydlvdr) by his father. When he took the samydsdsrama he came to bo known by 
the name of Rdmanuja (the brother of Rdma, i. e. Lakshmaua^. When Vishnu desired to bo born on tho 
earth as Rama, he made Lakshmt, Adisesha, the sankha, tho chakra^ etc. bo born also as Sit^, 
Lakshmana, etc. Adis^sha was represented by Lakshmana. Hence Ramanuja of vast learning must bo- 
as wise as Adisesha (Lakshmana, i. e., Rdma’a anuja in this case). 

An exactly similar reasoning has been applied by tb© Madhvas in identifying Ananda Tirtha with 
Bhtmas§na and Hanuman. Like the former, he has also performed several gastronomic feats (see pp. 176, 
177, and 36 of Mr. C. M. Padman^bhacharya’s book). He lifted a huge boulder like Hanuman and threw 
ft in the river Tufigabhadrd ( Ep, Oarn, Vol. VI, Mg. No. 89) . That the AchSrya possessed an uncommonly 
strong digestive faculty and consequently a very healthy frame of body has to be inferred from these 
facts. He was not like many intellectual giants weak in health. Having posited that Madhvachurya was 
a strong man and resembled Hanumln and Bhima, in course of time ‘he passed to be of these 

Pauranic heroes. This supposition being granted, it follows as a logical consequence that MadhvachSrya 
must also be as immortal as these heroes. Hence he could not or did not die. He lives like the others- 
in a manner we ordinary mortals cannot see or know. 

It is extremely repulsive to the mind of the Madhva to be told that his IchSrya died. He is said 
to have gone to Badari, whereas all other Aohlryas are distinctly mentioned as dead. If their Ich^rya 
also had actually died, surely his biographers would have also written “ died ” instead of ' ^one to- 
Badari. ’ In this connection we- should refer our readers to the euphinfiistic way m which the death of a 
person is referred to among the Srivaishnavas, which is “ Sv^mi tiru-ndUukku ejmdaru]indr, ” meaning 
that he went away to Svarga {UL to the sacred land). 
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23 days as the length of the pontificate of Narahari Ttrtha. That is, the last year of 
Narahari must be the last year of Madhvjioharya’s life plus the periods of the pontificates of 
Padmanahha Tirtha and Narahari Tirtha, which comes to nearly the Saka year 1214-5, 
If fact, the latest date we got from the inscriptions for Narahari was S. 1215. The 
records engraved between Saka 1186 to 1197 might have been written at his own command, 
whereas those found after S. 1197. and till S. 1216 must have been caused to be 
written by the command of the prince Narasiihha, for the merit of his late regent. The- 
striking coincidence of the dates with the facts given in the stntra make it more than 
probable that S. 1197 might be the last year of Madhvaoharya. This Saka year 
correspoirds to the cycle year Yuva. 

According to the traditional lists Madhvaoharya was born in the Cyclic year Pingala and 
lived for 80 years (until Yuva) the year of birth of Madhvaoharya, must therefore 
correspond with the Saka year 1117 or 1118. We find from the tables that 1118 is Pingala. 
Hence the date of birth of Madhvacharya must be S. 1118. 

The year arrived at by this process of reasoning is in close agreement with the dates 
given in the Bhdrata-ttltparya-nir jaya and Chhaldri-smriii. The first gives Kali 4300’ 
(S. 11201 as the date of birth of the Acharya,^® where as the second states that Madhva- 
guru was born in S. 1128.2" The first is almost the date that we have arrived at from 
a study of the epigraphical records. The second perhaps refers to the date of assumption 
of sa Inydsa by Vasudeva, — for, tradition says that he became a samnyasin in his eighth 
year, — hence both might be correct, referring each to an incident in the life of the teacher. 
When a person takes the samydsdh’ama he is believed to have entered a new life and the 
rebirth of VdsudSva as .inanda Tirtha might therefore have been recorded by Chhalari. 
The words — vipra-tanu and Madhva-guru — used to denote the individual arc very suggestive. 
The former signifies physical birth and the latter the spiritual birth. 

It now remains to explain how the date of the Acharya came to be recorded as the 
year S. 1040, corresponding to the cyclic year Vilambin, in the mifha lists. The date 
of the death of each acharya is observed as a holy day among the Mfidhvas and these days 
are known as punya-divasas. But in the case of Madhvaoharya, who is believed to have 
never died at all, there cannot be a punya-divasa and consequently perhaps his day of birth 
was taken as the punya-divasa. In later times, when the lists of the mathas were written, 
the punya-divasa of MMhvicharya must have been taken, as in all other cases, as the- 
date of death of the Achirya (i. e., his departure to Badari) and knowing from tradition 

^ffr: sfhfr ?TOm»Trf : II 

Ifc appears improbable that the verse belongs to "the original work, and is more likely to be an 
interpolation. For, it is quite unlikely that the Acharya would boast of himself as the incarnation of 
Bhtma, taken to destroy the daityas. Besides there is no need, in the present instance, for him to give 
the date, of his birth. It must be that the interpolation was made by some pious hand with a desire of 
recording the date of the birth of the Guru, in his work itself. 

wsJifrf ^rs'Tfr^in'prra i 5tr% II 

f ^ Hfnj'T II (There is no other date Saka 1049 mentioned herein the 
relevenoy of which is not clear. Can it be that it refers to the advent of RltmS,nuja ?) 
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that hb lived for eighty years, they must have deducted this number from S. 1120 (the 
date given in the (Bhdrata-tatpm-yornirhaya) and arrived at S. 1040 for the date of birth 
of Madhvacharya. 

If according to the matha list, we take the date of demise of Madhvacharya to be 
S. 1120, the date of the end of Padmanabha Tirtha’s pontificate would become 
S. 1126-7, and of Narahari, S. 1135-6. Then Narahari could not be represented as 
making or causing others to make gifts to temples in the years between S. 1186-1216, 
that is, fifty years after his death in S. 1135-6. 

In a foot-note in his paper on the Srikurman inscription of Narahari Tirtha, 
Mr. Krishna Sastri writes that the Svami of the Phalmaru matha told him that his matha. 
list gives Piiigala and Isvara as the dates of birth and death of MadhvScharya2s and this 
is very near the dates arrived by us. 

The MadhvcH)ijaya mentions that a certain king named Isvara was ruling over the 
Mahkashtra country when Madhvacharya passed through it. This king is identified by 
Mr. Krishnasami Ayyat with Mahiideva of DSvagiri who ruled from A. n. 1260-1270 
(S. 1182-1192), his reason being that both of them possess a name which refers to Siva, 
and poet Narayana Panditicharya, the author of Madhva-vijaya, might have, for a-rigRTioioa 
■of metre, rendered the real name Mahadcva into its equivalent, Isvara. We do not know 
how far this identification is tenable. In case the identification is assumed to be correct 
the meeting of Midhvach&rya and Mahadcva must have taken place in the last part of the 
life of the former, which is not what the Madhva-vijaya has. Therein the event is said 
to have taken place in the middle of the life of the Acharya, that is, when he undertook 
his second joiumey to Badari. 

A second prince is also mentioned in the Madhva-vijaya; viz., Jayasitiiha of Kumbla. 

We confess we are at present unable to identify this king with any hitherto known to 
history. 

The facts noticed in the previous paragraphs may be tabulated as follows : — 

Birth of Madhvacharya .. ... S. 1118 (or 1120) 

Assumption of holy orders S. 1128. 

Tour to the south. 

Pilgrimage to Badari. 

Conversion of Sdbhana Bhatta, Sama Sastrin, and Govinda 
Bhatta. 

Second tour to Badari 


Narahari’s regency begins 

Do. do. ends ... 

••• ••• ••• ,,, 

Death of Madhvach4rya and the accession of Padmanabha 

Death of PadmanAbha Tirtha 

Narahari’s pontificate 


S. 1186 
S. 1197 
S. 1197 
S. 1204 
8. 1204-1216 


(To be continued.) 
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kSOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OE THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 

{Continued from Vol. XXXIV. p. 176.) 

No. IV. 

JOHN SMITH. 

John Smith, the fourth of our ‘‘ Worthies/’ resembles William Jearsey, the fiery chief 
of Masulipatam^ rather than either Walter Clavell or Ambrose Salisbury, his contemporaries 
in Bengal, Like Jearsey, Smith, as head of a subordinate factory, openly defied his superi- 
ors, was dismissed the service, refused to return to England, and turned 'interloper.’ Heie, 
however, the resemblance ends, for Smith had no powerful supporters among those in office, 
and his attempt at independent trading ended prematurely and disastrously. 

The fiirst mention of John Smith in the Records of the East India Company is on the 
18th October, J667, when he was elected by a Court of Committees to serve as a factor in 
the Bay of Bengal at a salary of £20 per annum. In this capacity he was obliged to give 
security for £1000. His sponsors Averc “James Smith of Withington in Salop, Clerk/’ and 
Matthew Shepherd.^ The former, who was incumbent of St. John the Baptist, Withington, 
from 1654 to 1684 was probably a relative." 

John Smith sailed to India in one of the five ships sent to Madras in 1668, ^ probably 
in the Blackamore^ with Richard Edwards, another newly elected factor. Fort St. George 
was, at this time, in a state of turmoil owing to the actions of Sir Edward Winter, the late 
Agent, who, for over two years had defied the Company, had ignored their orders for his 
return to England, and had imprisoned his successor, Sir George Eoxcroft. While the 
“ Commissioners” empowered to reduce the mutinous Sir Edward to obedience were carry- 
ing out their instructions, the ships, with the Company’s junior servants destined for 
Bengal, sailed to Masulipatam. Here they were detained by bad weather, and were uuabJe 
to land their passengers at Balasor until early in 1669. 

Smith appears to have been immediately ordered to Hugh, where he arrived on the 5th 
March, 5 leaving Edwards at Balasor. The two had apparently struck up a friendship 
during the voyage from England and had already arranged to assist e ach other in private 
trade. Smith lost no time in buying and selling on his own and Edwards’ account at 
Hugh, where he had temporary charge of the Company’s factory, with a “ diet allowance” 
of Rs. 30 per month.® Ho began with some sword blades, but considered that the price 
offered by the local governor was too low.*^ 

In April, 1669, Edwards was sent to KSsimhazar to join Thomas Jones®, another of 
the Company’s newly -arrived servants, while Smith accompanied John March on a special 
mission to Dacca.® March was selected by Shem Bridges, head of affairs in Bengal, to 
plead the cause of the English to the Nawab Shaista Khan and to endeavour to obtain 

^ See ante., vol. xxxiv. pp. 163, 286 * Court Minutee, voL 26, fols. 48, 68, 74. 

3 The Shropshire Parish Registers mention James, Joseph, Mary and Rachel as children of the 
Eev. James Smith, but there is no record of any child of the name of John, 

Letter Rook, vol, 4. ® 0, C. No, 3265. 

® O. 0. No, 3282. ^ 0, C. No. 3265. 

® 0. 0. No. 3264. • 0. (7. Nos* 3261, 3272. 
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redress from the grievances imposed on the Company’s servants by Malik Kasim, the native 
governor at Hugli. A halt wat made at Kasimbazar, and Dacca was reached about the end 
of May.i® Six weeks later March wrote to Edwards that “ Business goes on soe slowly in 
this cursed Durbar,” that it would be another month before he could accomplish his 
mission and be ready to “return for Cassambazar,” when he should leave John Smith in 
charge of the Company’s investments at Dacca.ii At the same time Smith himself wrote to 
Edwards, posing as a champion of the Company’s rights. He regretted that Roger 
Broadnax was under suspicion of “ Treichery” and feared the Company would be sufferers 
by the “ unworthy Dealings” of William Blake, the late Agent in Bengal. During the 
remainder of the • year 1669 he was presumably in sole charge at Dacca. Two letters 
addressed to him by Edwards at Kasimbazar are extant, the oneis acknowledging the receipt 
of money which arrived too late for the investment of 1669, and the others® express- 
ing sympathy that “the Mogull who made a bargain with Mr. March . I . Should 
tandof[oflEl.” .. 

In the following year, 1670, there is no record of Smith, except in a private capacity, 
nor any indication to show whether he was as busily employed in the Company’s affairs as 
he was in carrying out his own and his friend’s investments. In March he wrote to 
Edwards^* that he had procured his “Tangeebs” (tanzebs) and would shortly forward the 
“ Jelolsies”^® desired. In reply, he received a letter from Edwards, sent per Thomas Jones, 
“ who is to reside with you,”i® giving directions about the “ JeUolsyes” and arranging for 
the payment of them. Jones fell ill immediately on his arrival, which, “ discouraged him soe 
much” that he returned to KasimbSzar. He was, however, sent back a month later, when 
he was again the bearer of a letter from Edwards to Smith with directions about various 
“adventures” and “2 ps. braid.”i^ Edwards had apparently offered to act as matrimonial 
agent for his friend, for on the 23rd August 1670, Smith wrote,®-® “ I humbly thank you for 
your news and for your kind offer of an English Lady. My confidence in you is great, yet 
not soe as I can trust you to choose a wife for mee when you are unprovided your Selfe, 
which want pray first supply, and if there’s none left for mee, I’m content to stay till an 
other, Spring.” 

Beyond a short letter from Edwards, on the 31st January 1671, regretting the failure 
to dispose of his swords at Dacca,®® there is no further reference to Smith until December 
of that year, when he officially informed Walter Clavell, who had succeeded Shem Bridges 
as “ Chief’ in “ the Bay,” that he could find a market for the Compan 5 r’s lead or tin.*® 
Smith had apparently realized that the new chief was not favourably disposed towards bim, 
for in January 1672, he wrote to Edwards at Kiasimbazar,*® " I writ severall Htyiab to 
Mr. Clavell for the Bale Silk Mr. Elwaies provided for mee but hee did not deliver it, by 

10 At “Hutohora Hattee” (Hajrahatt) Smith missed his « Uttle carpet" which had been left at Kl- 
' simbtoar through the “ Rougrie" of Edwards’ “ man.’’ (0. 0. No. 3277) . 

“ 0. G. No. 3306. 12 0. 0. No. 3339. 

IS O. 0. No. 3370. 1* 0. O. No. 3411. 

“ Fine piece goods, probably jdHtlsMkt, See Sir Richard Temple’s note on this word, Diariearf 
JSireyntham Master, I. 430n. 

“ 0. a. No. 3419. 17 0. O. No. 3436. 

“ 0. a. No. 3463. 19 0. O. No. 3533. 

20 Factory Records, MisocTkimws, vol. 3, p. 122. 2 i o. 0. No. 3622. 
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which I am greatly disappointed. I heare hee hath two of my Europe Letters in his custody, 
which hee sends not, nor have I received any answer to any Generali or perticular sent him 
this live months; I understand not the meaning of it.” The remainder of the letter refers to 
Edward’s own affairs and to their mutual trade — “ I am sorry you are like to come to a 
losse for your trouble in packing the Company’s goods, but glad to heare of your advance 
in Sailary and place, in which wish you much happinesse and prosperity ... I have at 
laste sold our Pepper at 19 rupees, a poore price, feare there will bee Little or uoe proffet. 
As soono as I have opportunity, .shall remitt your mony with your lace etc. here, which I 
intended to have carried with mee if had gone last Shipping. Your Successe as well as mine 
is bad in tradcing here; the swords believe will ly as long as the Pepper, here being many 
ariivcd.” From the above it seems that Smith had intended to leave Dacca in 1671. but 
there is no record of any request to that effect. On the 31st March, 1672, he again wrote 
■officially to his chief about investments that could be made at Dacca, adding, “ This is the 
■only place for Cossaes (kJidssa), Adathecs {adJiotar, dhoti) and Hummums (hammam).”^^ 
Meanwhile, Clavell’s enquiries had convinced him that Smith was mismanaging affairs with 
the officials at the darbdr, and he consequently dispatched James Price, who had had pre- 
vious experience, to act as the Company’s vahil at Dacca. Edwards sent a timely warning to 
his friend, and Smith, who either would not, or dared not, brook investigation into his 
methods at Court, refused to allow' the vaMl to cany out his orders, alleging that most of 
the “ troubles" were ended before his arrival. The following extract of Smith’s reply to 
Edwards shows that the charge, made later, of his high-handed treatment of Price was not 
unfounded Dacca 20 June 1672P “ By James Price received a letter from you and 
■thank you very kindly for your advice concerning him; wee have used him accordingly and 
never imployed him in a Cowrywoith of service; wee doc this day dispeed him with a Letter 
, . . and your Brother [?brother-in-law] J. V. [John Vickers] hath been honourdwith 

•another. Thank God wee have now ended most of our troubles and got two Phirwaunas 
{parwdna), which will send in a few days; hope shall now please them all. If you hear of 
James, as ’ tis like he will, that he ended this business, doe mee the favour to tell him 
from mee that hces a lying Rogue and never was imployed.” 

On the 24th Juno, 1072. Smith reported his success in his negotiations with the Court 
■officials, and stated that “ Malik Cossum" (Malik Kasim) had promised to pay what “ he 
forced from the English.”®'' This letter did not modify Clavell’s opinion of Smith's incapa- 
city, but still no steps were taken against him until the following year. He continued to 
trade on his own account, and in November, he sent a consignment of cloth to his friend 
Edw'ards.®® 

However, on the 17th January 1673, Robert Elwes, then at Patna, was ordered forth- 
with to repair to Dacca, “ Sundry causes having moved us to dismiss Mr. John Smith from 
his Imployment and to constitute you in his place.”®® Writing to the Agent at Fort 
■St.George on the 16th March, the Council at » the Bay” detail these “ sundry causes” as 
follows •.2'^ “ Having many just reasons to complain of the slackness of Mr. John Smith in 


22 Factory Becords^ Miscellaneous^ vol. 3. p. 125. 
Factory Records j Miscellaneous ^ vol. 3, p. 126. 
Factory Becords, Hugli} vol. 4, 


23 0. C. No. 3652. 

25 0. C. No. 3701. 

25' Factory Becords, Huglif vol. 4. 
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Dacca, as well in giving ns advices, as in dispatching away the Company’s goods provided 
by him and giving us his acompts, wee recalled him from thence and ordered Mr. Elwes to 
leave Pattana and proceed to Dacca there to receive the Companys remaiues and dispose 
of tbpiir goods . . . and have confidence that from him and Mr. Hervy wee shall have 
a more strict correspondence and coniplyance with our orders then hitherto wee have had 
from those who reside there.”-® 

Elwes duly notified his arrival at Dacca and the delivery of the Council’s order to 
“ John Smith for his surrender of the Companys remaines and repaire” to Balasor within 
ten days, and Smith’s representation thereon.®® In reply, Clavell remarked that the allot- 
ted days were ample for preparation, since Smith was apprised of his recall in January and 
therefore had had plenty of time to arrange his business. His presence was required at 
Balasor “ to perfect his accompts, which for want of a good correspondence with him lye 
in no good plight, and its high time they were better methodized.” Clavell also imputed 
to Smith’s mismangement the fact that so large a ^eslikasli. or forced offering, had been 
demanded of the English by the Nawiib — “ The Company have so much the more to thanke 
Mr. Smith for that by his negligence and bad correspondence hath drawee upon them such 
a charge.” 

Smith, however, ignored the summons to return to Balasor. On the 3d April 1673, 
Clavell again wrote to Elwes that they “ know not what there might bee remaining of 
Mr. Smith’s [at Dacca], having scarce received any advice from him what hee had done;”®® 
and with regard to alleged outstanding debts to Tilok Chand and others, he added, “ The busi- 
ness of the brokers wee can say nothing to till wee heare further from you, but admire that 
there should bee such large remaines as you intimate, which conceine Mi'. Smith to looke 
unto, hee having had now almost a ycares warning to get them in, but of this wee shall not 
write much, expecting Mr. Smith suddaincly here, and then wee shall understand the state 
of his accompts, for wee expect he make no delay or frivolous pretences for his stay.” In 
spite of these peremptory orders Smith did not hurry away from Dacca. In a letter from 
Samuel Hervy, of the 29th April 1673, to that popular correspondent, Eichard Edwards, 
there is the remark, “ Mr. Smith departs hence within three or four dayes and takes 
Cassimbazar in his way.”®i However, a month later, on the 29th May, Smith was still at 
Dacca, and Hervy stated that he “ departs hence I think tomorrow,” leaving “musters of 
his silke” in Hervy’s charge,®® In the end, it was the 9th June 1673, before Smith started 
for Kasimbazar en route for Balasor.®® 

During his leisurely journey, he wrote to Edwards from “ Hvdgora Bailee [Eajrahati], 
Friday June 20 [1673] if mistake not — Esteemed friend I am now arrived at Hudgoia 
Hattee and expect this day to reach Merdadpore [MiidSfidpur] to which place would intreate 
the favour from you to provide and send me a Pallakee [palanquin] and a set of Cahars 
[JeaMr, porter] that I may, haveing this oppertunity (which is my great desire) see you [in] 
health and prosperrity; therefore hope you will not fayle mee in sending Cahars and Pallakee, 
which I desire might bee on my accompt. I shall stay at Merdadpore about 24 hours and 

2® At the time of his dismissal, Smith wps in receipt of a salary of £26 per arm'um and ranked as 
*‘9th in the Bay." 

2® Factory Becorda, HugU, vol. 4. 30 Factory Records, Eugli, vol. 4. 

0. O. No. 3783. 32 0. 0. No. 3791. 33 q. C. No. 3798. 
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then if they arrive not shall put forward for Hugly. If you think I may meet with any 
afraunt, pray advise me, and how’ to avoid it.”J54 The last sentence is written in a simple- 
cypher, which, from this time, Smith frequently employed in his correspondence with 
Edwards. The reply to the above letter does not exist, but it seems probable that Smith 
w^as advised not to break his journey nor to come in contact with Matthias Vincent, the 
Chief at KfisimbaZar, for, on the 28th June 1673, Clavell wrote to Dacca that Mr. Smith 
had lately arrived” at Balasor, and that they should now suddainely” examine his 
accounts. He had been told of the difference in broad cloth,” but attributed the mistake- 
to Elwes.-^”' 

For three months there is no mention of Smith and his affairs. On the 27th September 
he was still at Balasor, writing in cypher to Edwards , ‘‘1 am sorry you are out, and E. L* 
[Edward Littleton] made third; we have had noe Avords of my going to Decca; when goe 
about that must go through quick.” This seems to imply either that he expected reinstate- 
ment, or was hoping to return to Dacca to settle his own concerns. Finding himself mistaken 
and in ill odour with the authorities in ‘'the Bay,” Smith decided to appeal to headquar- 
ters, and on the 12th October 1673, he voiced his grievances in a letter to Nathaniel Horne,, 
then Governor of the East India Company. He wrote, that he '' had served the Company 
in Dacca nearly five years and eight months,” and that Vincent had sought his ruin because 
he was unsi cccssful in a private matter he undertook for him. Further, he stated that 
Vincent had been heard to declare he Avould not rest till he had ruined him " tho’ it cost 
him half his fortune,” and to Vincent s influence with Clavell be attributed his recall from 
Dacca. He complained that the time linodted was insufficient for him to settle his affairs 
and that, consequently, he was practically ruined, but he left the Company in ignorance of 
the fact that he had taken three months instead of the allotted ten days in which to- 
arrange for his departure. He objected to the appointment of Hervy at Dacca on the 
ground that he was his avowed enemy and a '' known atheist.” With regard to the large 
pesJikash given to the Nabob in 1672, for wffiich he was blamed by Clavell, Smith pretended 
that no such bribe would have been necessary had not Clavell most injudiciously neglected 
to pay a ceremonial visit to the Governor of Hugh before he started for Dacca. Finally,. 
Smith accused Vincent of forcing money unjustly from some of the native servants at 
Kasimbaztlr and of being answerable for the death of Raghu the poddar, an affair which 
cost the Company Bs. 13,000. He concluded by assuring the Court of Committees of hia 
faithful service and by begging to be restored to his chiefship at Dacca in order to secure 
the Company’s estate, and, as a secondary consideration, his own, for Clavell was detaining 
some of his goods at Balasor as security for debts which he repudiated. 

This letter does not appear to have been sent to England until late in the following 
year, for, on the 20th August 1674, the Council at Fort St. George wrote to the Company, 
enclosing papers from Mr. John Smith late chief of Decca, who complaines, of much in- 
justice done him; we have sent Coppies thereof to the Chief and Factors there, desiring them 
to cause things to be duly examined, which is all that we can do at present untill we can 
send some person to enquire into these matters. In the mean time your honours great 
prudence will be pleased to give us your sense and directions upon the premisses,”^^ 

{To be continued). 

^ 0. C, No. 3803. ^ Factory Records^ Hugli, vol. 4. 

0, €» No. 3800. Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. 3, p. 163. 

38 0. G, No. 3992. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF SARVAJNATMA. 

Last Year if I remember aright there was a 
■discussion on the date of the abovenamed person 
in the pages of this Journal by Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. The date he arrives at is also borne 
out by the succession list of the Sringeri Acharyas 
printed by Mr. B. Suryanarain Row in his His- 
iory of V ijayanagar, which list he says he got 
from the then Jagadguru. Except for the date of 
Surebvaracharya, the list seems to be quite reliable, 
but it is very surprising that Mr. Suryanarain Row 


should have himself fallen into a good deal of 
inaccuracy in defending the accuracy of the state- 
ment in the list about Suresvarachdrya, who 
according to it sat for a trifle of 800 years on 
the ^pontifical throne'.! We might safely accept 
A. D. 773 as the date of Suredvanlcharya’s death, 
but there seems to have been an interregnum of 
tliree years unaccounted for in the list. Sarvajilatma 
succeeding only in A. d. 758 and ruling for 90 
years. 

G. D. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY.i 
The following note from the records of Fort St. 
•George, dated 14 June 1697, is of interest as to 
changes in manners. 

Att a Counsultation Present The Hon. Nath. 
Higginson Esqr.. Lieut, Genl. of India, Mr. John 
Styleman, Mr. Wm. Fraser, Mr. Roger Bradyll, 
Mr. Chas. Harwell, Mr. Thos. Wright, Mr. 
Matthew Empson. 


The Judge reports that [at] a Generali Sessions 
held on the 10th and 11th Instants Richard Caswell 
an Englishman and Adrian van Reed a Dutchman 
were found guilty of felony, for being concerned 
in the running away with the Rt. Hon. Company's 
Ketch J osia out of this road and Brigantine Giwjerlee 
from Anjengo. But claiming the benefitt of their 
Clergy did both read, and were burnt in the hand 
and returned to the custody of the Marshall. 

R. C. Temple. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


•Quellen der Religions gesohichte. (Sources of 
the History of Religion). 5 Vols. issued; 2 
ready ; 30 proj ected, V andenhoeck and Ruprccht, 
Gottingen : T. C. Hindiohs, Leii’zig. 

The Royal Society of Philosophy at Gottingen 
has issued a very interesting prospectus of a Com- 
mission, which has been appointed to investigate 
the developments and history of the various World 
Religions. The Members of this Commission are 
all well known scholars, who have made a lifo 
study of this most fascinating of all human 
problems, and Herr Oldenburg will bo the President 
of die whole undertaking. The first beginning of a 
scheme of this kind was due to Julius Boehmer, 
under the title of Religions -XJfhunden der Volker, 
and this will be associated with the new enterprise 
which is to be called the “ Quellen der Religions 
Oeschichte," the sources of the History of Re- 
ligion. The task of the Commission will bo, to 
examine all the religious books of the East, tho 
traditions and developments of the early creeds of 
Oceania, South America and Africa, to publish 
critical texts of all available documents ; in fact to 
produce a world-embracing study and history of 
this most important branch of the slow education 
of the human race. The scheme will embrace the 
entire religious history of the world, illustrated 
by contemporaneous literature, folk-lore, and 


tradition, and will bo corrected and brought up to 
date, by the experience of men actually working 
in various parts of the world. There will be twelve 
groups, of religious investigation. 

1. Religions of tho ludo-GormanRaces in Europe. 

2. Egyptian and ancient Semitic. 

3. Judaism. 

4. Islam. 

5. Religions of tho Ural-Altaic and Arctic Races. 

C. Iranian, Armenian, Asia-Minor, Caucasian 

Religions. 

7. Indian Religions (Buddhism excepted). 

8. Buddhism. 

9. Eastern Asiatic Religions. 

10. African Religions. 

11. American Religions. 

12. Primitive Religions of Southern. Asia and 
Oceania. 

We wish all success to the gigantic work, pro- 
jected and begun by this Commission, and we are 
sure that our readers will watch the further 
developments with interest and sympathy. Five 
volumes have already appeared, and another two 
are in the Press, and thirty more volumes have 
been assigned to distinguished scholars, and will 
appear in due course. 


T. Hart Davies. 


i Benefit of Clergy arose in the 12th century. Psalm LI., Vol. I. was the usual test of literacy 
and was known as the neck-verse.'’ Felons who passed the test were only burnt in the hand instead 
of being ha,nged. The privilege was abolished by a statute of 1827. 

Factory Records, Fort St George, vol, 9, pp. 152-3. 
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CHAPTEE I. 


NATURE 

^HE worship of minor local deities is con- 
“^necled with such low castes as Guravas, 
Bhopis, Maratha Kunbis, Dhangars, Waghes, 
Murlis, Mahars and Mangs in the District of 
Kolhapur. It is believed by the Brahmans 
that once- an image is consecrated and wor- 
shipped, it should be worshipped uninterrupt-. 
edly every day, and he who neglects to wor- 
ship such an image daily incurs the sin of 
Brakma-hatya or Brahman-murder. For this 
reason Brahmans generally do not worship 
minor loeal deities. In former times Brahmans 
who worshipped these deities were excommuni- 
cated by th'eir caste-men. SuchPajam were 
compelled to wear a folded dhotur or waist 
cloth, and were forbidden to pul on the gandh 
or sandal paste mark in straight or cross lines. 
They were allowed to put on the tda or circu- 
lar mark of sandal paste. Another reason why 
Brahmans are not the Pujdris or worshippers 
of such deities is that Brahmans cannot accept 
or partake of the Naivedya offering of cooked 
food, fowls, etc., made to them. Lower class 
people can partake of such offerings, and are 
therefore generally the worshippers or minist- 
ramts oif minor local deities. 

At Palshet in the Ratnagiri District, there 
are two gramdevis, viz., Jholai and Mharjai, 
and th|e pujdris of these deities are respect- 
ively a Gurav and a Mahiir.^ The pujdris of 
goddesses are generally men of the lower 
castes. The guardian goddesses of the villa- 
ges of Pule, Varavade, Nandivade# and Rila 

. 1 School Master, Palshet, Ratnfigiri. 
s School Master, Parule, RatnSgiri. 
s School Master, R4j4pur, Ratnagiri, 
t School Master, MmA, Tbina. 

9 School Master, 
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have Kunbis as their pujdris ; while the pujdris 
of the goddesses Mahalakshmi, Bhagvati, 
Mahakali, and Jogii are generally chosen from 
the Gurav casle.^ In the Konkan the Rauls 
(Shudras) are the pujdris of the deities Vithoba, 
Ravalnath and Bh’avani ; the Ghadis are the 
pujdris of the deities Sateri and Khavanesh- 
war; while the deities Mahadev and Maruti 
are worshipped by pujdris belonging to the 
Gurav caste.9 The goddesses Makhajan and 
Jakhmata at Sangameshwar in the Ratnagiri 
District are worshipped by pujdris who belong 
to the Gurav and Bhoi castes respectively. 
The god Ganpati at Makhnele has for his 
pujdri a Wani. The pujdris of the temple of 
Shiva at Lanje in the Ratn%iri District are 
Wanis.^ It is said that the on of Punda- 
rik at Pandharpnr is a Kirata (fisherman)’ by 
caste,® 

The pujdri of the goddess Narmata at Sid- 
gad in the Thana District is a Koli; whilst 
the pujdiis of Kanoba, Khandoba, and Vetil 
are of the lower castes, ° The goddesses 
Mahalakshmi of Kolvanand Vajreshvari have 
their pujdris chosen from the lower castes. 
The pujdris of Jari-Mari,Mhasoba, Bahiroba, 
Cheda and other deities which are said to 
prevent contagious diseases, are always men 
of the lower castes,- * 

The pujdris of the guardian goddesses of 
the villages Petsai, Dasgaum and Nizampur 
are a Mahar, a Kumbhar or potter, and a 
Maratha, respectively. » The pujdri of the 

2 School Master, AdMre, Ratnagiri. 

‘ School Master, Makhnele, Ratnagiri. 

« School Masters, AgSshi and ArnSla, ThtoS, 

8 School Master, ShahSpur, Thdna. 

Dasgaum, KoUba. 
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guardian goddesses of Chaul in the Kolaba 
District belongs to the lower castes.^ The 
goddess Mangai has always a Mahar as her 
pujdri,^ Everyday the god Shiva is required 
to be worshipped first by a pujdri of the Gurav 
caste. The pujdri of Bahiri, a corruption of 
the word Ehairav, one of the manifestations 
of Shiva, is a man belonging to the lower cas- 
tes, Similarly the pujdris of Bliagavati, Bha- 
vani, Ambika, Kalika, Jakhai, Jholai> Jannb 
Kolhai, Vadyajai, Shitaladevi, Chandika^ etc.j 
are persons belonging to lower castes,^ 

It is considered by the Hindus very metri- 
torious and holy to worship the Sun ; and by 
Brahmans fhe Sun is considered to be their 
chief deity. The ^dyatri Mantra of the 
Brahmans is a prayer to the Sun-god or the 
Savita Dev, and the Brahmans offer arghya 
or oblations of water to the Sun thrice a day. 
Those who want health, wealth and prosperity 
propitiate the Sun-god By prayers and cere'- 
monies. The Ratha Saptami is considered to 
be the principal day for special worship and 
festivities in honour of the Sun-god. On this 
day,, on a low wooden stool, is drawn, in red 
sandal paste, a figure of the Sun in human 
shape seated in a chariot drawn by seven 
horses, or by a horse with seven faces. This 
figure is then placed in the sun-shine, and it is 
then worshipped by offering it arghya or 
spoonfuls of water, red powder, red flowers 
mixed with red sandal paste, camphor, incense 
and fruits. Some people kneel down while 
offering the arghya^ to the Sun. These 
arghyas are either three or twelve in number. 
Some persons make a vow not to eat anything 
unless they have worshipped the Sun and per- 
formed the twelve Nqmaskaras by falling 
prostrate and bowing with folded hands twelve 
times, and at each time repeating, one of the 
twelve names of the Sun.*^"* 


In the RaLnagiri District some people 
worship the Sun on the Sundays of the 
month of Shrdvan, A ceremony held on the 
Rathasaptami day, the 7th day of the 
bright half of Magh^ is deemed a special 
festival in honour of the Sun-god. On that 
day people draw, on a small wooden stool^ 
an image of the Sun, seated in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses, and worship it with 
great reverence. Milk is then boiled on a 
fire made of cow-dung cakes in front of the 
household Tulsi plant. If the milk over- 
flows to the east, it is believed that there 
will be abundance of crops* but if it flows 
to the west it is taken as a sign of the near 
approach of famine. ^ The Sun-god is also 
worshipped on the following occasions, e,g,^ 
Trihal^ Gajacchdya^ Ardhodaya^ Mahodaya^ 
V yalipat^ Mahar~‘Sauhrant^ RarJcSatiJcrdfit 
and the Solar eclipse, ^ Though there are 
few temples dedicated to the Sun, the vil- 
lage of Parnie has the honour of having one 
called “ the temple of Adi-Narayan,’’ Non- 
Brahmanical classes are not seen worshipp- 
ing the Sun in this district, despite the 
fact that the Sun is said to be the embodi- 
ment of the three principal deities of the 
Hindus.^^ 

The people of the Thana District believe 
that the Swastika is the central point of the 
helmet of the Sun, and a vow] called the 
Swastika V rata is held in its honor. A w’oman 
who observes this vow, draws a figure of the 
Swastika and worships it daily during the 
Chdturmds (four months of the rainy season), 
at the expiration of which she gives a Brah- 
man a golden or silver plate w;ith the sign of 
the Swastika upon ib.'^ Another vow named 
Dhanurmds, common to all districts in the 
Eonkan, requires a person to complete his 
daily rites before sun-rise, and to offer a 
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preparation of food called Ehichadi toi the 

Snn-god. The observer of this vow then par- 
takes of the food, regarding it as a gift from 
that god. This is either done for one day or re- 
peated for a month till the D 
On the Somavatl-Amavasya day (the 15th 
day of the dark half of a month falling on 
Monday)^ and the Kapildsliasthi day, the Snn 
is held in especial reverence.^ A curious story 
is narrated regarding the offering of Arghya 
to the Sun. It is said that the Sun rejoices at 
the birth of a Brahman, and gives 1,000,000 
cows in charityj believing that the Arghya 
which the Brahman will offer later on will 
devour his foes, one drop of the Arghya 
killing 1,000 of them*'**. The repetition of the 
Ijayatri^mantra 108 times a day is supposed to 
release a Brahman from the debt of 1,000,000 
cows owed in this way to the Sun. ^ The 
Yoga-Eutras of Patanjali however prohibit a 
man from looking at the setting Sun, though 
the sin thus incurred is made amends for 
by the offering of Arghya to that god. ^ It is 
interesting to note that women do not grind 
corn on the RathaSaptami day. ^ 

Women bow down to the Sun on the 11th, 
12th, 30th or 40th day after their delivery; 
but Kunbi women generally worship that god 
on the 7 th day.^ On this occasion some 
women show a churning handlet to the Sun- 
god and offer him some grains of rice.'^ 

The Srvastiha is considered so holy in the 
Konkan that it is always drawn on the 
'Aniarpat ; and at the time of the Funyaha 
WacKan ceremony which precedes a Hindu 
wedding, a EwastiJea drawn in rice is worship- 
ped.s The principal deities of the Hindus, 
whenever they are invoked on special occas- 


ions, are seated on the Srvastiha,^ The people 
of the Katnagiri District worship the Swastika^ 
regarding it as the symbol as well as the seat 
of the Sun-god.^^ 

By some the Swastika is regarded as the 
foundation-stone of the universe^^ and is held 
to be the symbol of the god Shiva, and not 
of the Sun.^^ 

The conception of Kunbi is said to have 
taken place by the influence of the rays of 
the Sun*^3 

The Swastika is considered as an emblem 
of peace and prosperity, and for this reason 
Brahman women draw a figure of the Swast- 
ika in front of their houses, The custom of 
moving roiund such sacred objects as the Ban- 
yan, the Pipal^ the Tulsi or sweet basil plant, 
the ZJmbar, the Avala (Phylanthuis emblica), 
etc,, is prevalent in the district of Kolhapur, 
There are no cases recorded in which women 
after child-birth are exposed to the Sun. But 
on the 1 2th day after her delivery, the mother 
puts on new bangles and new clothes ; cocoa- 
nuts, betel-nuts and leaves, grains of rice, 
plantains and grains of wheat are placed in her 
lap. She then comes out and bo(ws to the Sun. 
Wealthy persons on tins occasion perform a 
horn a sacrifice in their houses by kindling the 
holy fire and feeding Brahmans. . No one in 
this district believes that conception is caused, 
or is likely to be caused, by exposure to the 
rays of the Sun. 

The Hindu women of the Konkan walk 
round Pipal^ Tulsi^ and Umbar trees every 
Saturday and on the Somavati-amavasya day,, 
ie., the 15th day of the dark half of a month 
when it falls on Monday.^ ^ Sometimes, how- 
ever, woimen make a vow to walk round a 
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temple or a sacred tree one-hundred thousand 
times ; and for the fulfilment of this vow they 
walk round the temple or tree for about seven 
or eight hours every day. If they find it 
difficult to> make up the number of rounds 
themselves^ they ask their near relations to 
assist them in their undertaking.^ 

The Moon is worshipped by the Hindus on 
the 2nd of the bright half of every month. 
On this day it is considered very lucky to see 
the moon, and many people, particularly the 
lorwer classes; pull out threads from the clothes 
they wear^ and offer them to the moon, saying 
^^0! God, accept these old clothes of ours 
and be pleased to give us new ones in their 
stead.” Some people worship the moon on the 
'Sanhasti Cliaturthi Any of the dark half 
of every month; and such people will not 
eat anything until they have seen and worship- 
ped the moon on that day. The moon is 
not worshipped on the Ckaturtki day 

that is, the 4ih of the bright half of the month 
of Bhddrapad^ as it is considered very unlucky 
to see the moon on that night. It is firmly 
believed that any one who sees the moon on 
the Ganesh Chaturthi day even by accident will 
be falsely accused of theft or some other crime. 
In order to avoid this^ people who have accident- 
ly seen the moon, throw stones at the houses of 
their neighbours, and if the neighbours abuse 
them in return, the mischief makers consider 
themselves freed by the abuse from the sin of 
having looked at the moon on a forbidden night. 

The spots on the surface of the moon are 
believed by some to be the rath or chariot of 
the god. Others think that they are lunar 
mountains ; but many believe that the spots are 
the visible signs of the stain on the character 
of the moon-god due to his having outraged the 
modesty of the wife of his guru^ the god Bra- 
haspati or Jupiter. In the Purdns it is stated 
that on one occasion, a dispute arose between 


the moon and Brahaspati or Jupiter about the 
wife of Brahaspati, each of them claiming to 
be the cause of her conception. Subsequently 
a son was born who was named Budha (Mer- 
cury). Brahaspati’s wife, on being asked who 
was the father of the child, named the moon* 
Thereupon Brahaspati cursed the moon for his 
adultery. The spots on the surface of the 
moon are said to be the effect of this curse. 

The moon-god is believed to distribute nectar 
through his rays, and therefore this deity is 
said to have the power of removing diseases and 
restoring human beings to health. The moon 
is the king of herbs, and all trees, plants, etc., 
thrive owing to the influence of the moon. 
Sometimes people place at night, figs, plant** 
ains, sugarcane and other eatables in the moon- 
light and eat them early in the morning ; and 
it is said that those who do so improve in health. 
The practice of drinking the moon’s rays d'oes 
not prevail in the Kolhapur district. But 
people occasionally dine in the moon light.^ 

On a full moon day people perform the 
special worship of their chosen deity. On the 
full moon of the month of Kdrtika temples are 
j illuminated, and on the full moon day of 
Mdgha^ raw corn such as wheat, bdjri^ etc., is 
cooked and offered to the household and other 
deities.'^ On this day are also performed the 
special riles and ceremonies that are required 
in connection with the Kula^-devatds or family 
gods or goddesses. On the Ml moon day of 
Fdlguna the Holi fire is kindled and worship- 
ped. In certain families the full moon of 
Chaitra is considered auspicious for making 
offerings to family deities. On the full moon 
day of Shrdvan is observed the feast of 
Cocoanut day, and on this day Brahmans put 
on new sacred threads. The full moon is 
considered by the Sanydsis or ascetics an 
auspicious day for shaving their heads. 


1 School Master, Phonde, Ratndgiri. 2 Rao Sahib Shelke* 
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On the new moon diy the Pilras or 
Manes are worshipped. Lighted hmps are 
worshipped on the new moon d ly, of 
Ashcidha, In the Koiliapur State this is 
called Tadali new moon day, and in the 
Konkan it is called Divali new moon day. 
On the new moo 1 day of AsJuvhi^ Lakshmi 
the godless of wealth is worshi])ped. All 
special ceremonies for the propitiation of the 
Bhulas or evil spirits arc usually performed 
on the new moon day. The Dwiiiya or 2nd 
A \y of every month is considered sacred to 
the moon, and on this day the moon is 
worshipped ; while the Chaturihi is consi- 
dered sacred to the god Ganapati, and on the 
Chaturthi of Bhadrapada a special festival 
is held in honour of the god Ganpati. ^ 

On the 15th day of the bright half of 
the month of Asliwin people put milk in the 
rays of the moon for some time, and then, 
after offering it to the moon, they drink it. 
Drinking milk in this way is called drinking 
the rays of the moon. ^ On the Sankrdnt Cha- 
turthi day and on that Chaturthi which 
immediately follows the Dasara hoLdiy, 
people draw an image of the moon and 
worship it. ^ In the Ratnagiri district 
several conflicting theories are Weld regard- 
ing the spots on the surface of the moon. 
Some believe that the spot observed on the 
moon is a tamarind tree in which that god 
has stationed himself ; others hold that the 
spot is the reflection of a deer which is 
yoked to the chariot of the rnoon.'^; while j 
many more believe that it has been occasioned 
by the hoof of the horse of King Nala. 
Some say that the spot o'n the surface of 
the moon represents a Pipal tree and a 
cow fastened to the roots of the tree; 
others on the authority of Hindu mythology 


suppose that God created Madan (cupid) 
from the essence taken from the body of the 
moon and hence the moon-god has spots on 
his body/ In the MaJidbhdrat it is stated that 
oil the surface of the moon is reflected the is- 
land of Sularslian on this earth, together with 
some trees and a great hare, the bright part 
being nothing but water."^ The spo" on the 
surface of the moon is considered by some a 
deer which the god has taken on his lap/ 
Some believe that Yaslioda, the mother of 
Krishna, after waving an earthen dish round 
the face of Krishna, threw it at the sky. It 
struck the moon and thereby the spots on the 
surface of the moon were caused. Nectar is 
supposed to have been derived from the rays 
of the moon ; and in some sacred books it is 
stated that the Chakora bird (Bartavclle 
Partridge) drinks the rays of the moon/ 

The people of the Thana District hold simi- 
lar notions regarding the spots on the surface 
of the moon. It has been said by some that 
the portion in question represents mud, while 
others say that the moon has been disfi- 
gured owing to a curse from a sage, ^ Some 
people say that the spots are due to the moon 
being cursed by his preceptor Brahaspati with 
whose wife the moon-god had connection. 
Being unable to bear the pain of the spots, the 
moon^ it is said, propitiated his preceptor, who 
directed him to bathe in the Bhima river to 
alleviate the agony. Accordingly the pain 
was assuaged, and the part of the river where 
the Moon-god bathed thus came to be called 
Chandra bhdga, Some persons suggest that 
the spots are a Pipal tree with two deer feed- 
ing upon it from two sides^^.; Others bold that 
the spots on the surface of the moon arc due to 
its having been kicked by a deer which, when 
pursued by a liuuler, was refused shelter. 
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The people of the Thana District believe that 
the rays of the moon influence conception. ^ 

In the Kolaba District, to sit in an open 
place on a moon-light night, is regarded as 
drinking the rays of the moon. ^ The elong- 
ated part of the orb of the moon pointing 
towards the north or the south is supposed to 
forebode scarcity or abundance, respectively.^ 

It is a common belief that the moon should 
not be seen on the Ganesh Chatiirthi day, 
i.e., the 4th day of the bright half of Bhddra- 
fad. 

Looking at the moon continuously for a 
short time on every moon light night is said 
to keep one^s sight in good ordcr.*^ 

If tlitAmdvasya falls on Monday, Brahman 
women of the Thana District walk round a 
Tiilsi plant or a Pipal tree and make a vow 
to a Brahman.® 

In the Kolaba District a special ceremony 
is held in honour of minor goddesses on the 
8th day of a month. The following things 
are avoided one on each of the fifteen titJixs 
respectively : — 

Kohala (puimpkin) dorli (Solanum iiidicuin,) 
salt, sesamum, souir things* oil, dvale (EmMic 
inyrobalan), cocoanuts, hhopala (gourd), 
j)adval (snake-gourd), p«vie(Dolichos Lablali) 
masur (Lens esculenta) brinjal, honey, gam- 
bling. ® 

The people observe a fast on the 13th 
{Pradosha) and the 14th day (Shivardtra) of 
the dark half of every montli.'^ On the ISth 
day of the bright half of Chaitraf a fair is 
held in honour of the guardian deity of a 
village, and hens, goats, etc., are offered as a 
sacrifice.^ 


The following are days of special importance. 

GudkUfcidva, i,e,, the first day of the bright 
half of Chaiira: — This being the first day of 
the year, gudhis and toranas are hoisUd in 
front of every house and are worshipped.® 

Blidti-hij : — On the 2nd day of the bright 
half of Kdrtik every sister waves round the 
face of her brother a lamj), and makes him a 
present. 

The ceremony on llie Bhdii-bij day has come 
into vogue on account of Subhadra having 
given a very pleasant bath to her brother 
Krishna on that day. The Court of Yama is 
also said to be clo'Sed on that day, since lie 
goes to his sister; and consequently per- 
sons who die on that day, however sinful they 
may be, arc not supposed to go to Yamaloka 
L e., hdlM 

AksUya Tritiya: — On the third day of 
the bright half of Vctiskdkh cold water and 
winnowing fans are distributed as tokens for 
appeasing the Manes of ancestors. On this 
day .is also celebrated the birth of the god 
Parashuram.^^ 

Ga7iesh CJiaturthi: — On the 4th day of 
the bright half of Bhddrapad, an earthen 
image of Ganpati is worshipped and a great 
ceremony is held in his honour. The fourth 
day of the bright half of every month is called 
Vindyaka-Chaturthi; while that of the dark 
half is called Sankasii-^ChaLuTthl On the 
Vindyaka-Chatiirthi day, people fast the whole 
day and dine the next day; while on the 
JSankasti Chaturthi day, they fast during the 
day time and dine after moon-rise.^** That 
JSankasti Chaturthi which falls on Tuesday is 
considered the best.^® 
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Ndgpanchaini '^ — 

bright hair of Sltrdvan^ pictures of serpents 
and snake holes arc worshipped.^ 

Champd-Shashtk—On the 6th day of the 
bright half of Mdirgashinlia^ some ceremony 
relating to the family-deity is performed. 2 
Raiha‘JSapiami:-‘On the 7th day of the 
bright half of 3/ag/z, the sun is worshipped 
and milk is boiled until it overflo^vs.^ 

G,ohuUdshtami:—On the 8th day of the 
dark half of Shrdmn the birth of the god 
Krishna is celebrated.^ 

Rdma-'Navamh—On the 9th day of the 
bright half of Chaitra the birth of the god 
Rama is celebrated.^ 

Vijciyddashmi : — On the 10th day of the 
bright half of Ashvin people cross the bound- 
ary of their village and distribute so7ie (leaves 
of the Shami and Apia trees). It is a popular 
belief that a wmrk commenced on this dxy is 
sure to end well. capons are also xv or shipped 
on this day,^ 

Ekddashii—Oti the 11th day of Ashddh and 
Kdriilc a special fast is observed. People also 
fast on the 11th day of each month. A man 
who dies on this auspicious day is supposed to 
go to heaven.^ Sometimes the Ehdddsi falls on 
two consecutive days ; in which case the Smar- 
tas observe the first, while the Bliagvals 
observe the second.® 

W dman-droddashi \ — On the 12th day of 
the bright half of Bhddrapad Waman is wor- 
shipped and one or twelve boys are adored, 
being held to represent Waman. The marri- 
age of the Tulsi plant is sometimes celebrated 
on this day.^ 

Dhana-Trayodashi: — On the 13th day of 
the dark half of AtsJiwin^ Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth is worshipped.^^ 
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Narah-C'haturdashi: — On the 14th day of 
the dark half of Ashvin^ the demon Narakasur 
was killed. In consequence, on this day people 
take their bath before sun-rise, break Karhita 
(a fruit), regarding it as a demon, and apply 
its seeds to their heads.^^ 

Ndrali Paur7iima: — On the 15th day of 
the bright half of Shrdvan^ people worship the 

sea and throw into it a cocoanul.^2 

Waia-Paumma : — On the 15th day of 
the bright half of Jyest'ha^ women whose hus- 
bands are alive fast the whole day, and worship 
the Wata-txee.^^ 

On the 15th day of the bright half of 
Ashvhi^ people keep themselves awake the 
whole night and amuse themselves in a variety 
of ways. On the IStli day of the bright half ofi 
Kdrtika houses are illuminated. This day is 
called Tpipuri-Pauriima. On this night people 
illuminate with earthen lamps all temples in 
the village, but particularly the temple of 
Shiva. This is done in commemoration of the 
triumph of the god Shiva over the demon Iri- 
purasura. The full-moon day of the month 
of Mdgha is called Chudi Pau7'iii7na, On this 
night people light chudies torches and with 
them slightly burn certain flowers, trees and 
plants. The full-moon day of the month of 
Fdlgtina is called the Holi or HoU-Paurnma 
and is the biggest holiday of the lower class 
Hindus. On this night the Hindus kindle the 
Holi-fire and worship il.^“^ On the 15th day of 
the bright half ofAskvin people eat grain of the 
new harvest. On the full-moon day of Bhrdvan 
they perform the JSki'dvani ceremony and give 
a lamp in charity. On the full-moon day of 
the month of ChuitTCi^ V ciishcikhct and M^ciTgci^ 
sUrsha^ the births of Maruti, Narasimha and 
Dattatraya respectively are celebrated.^^ The 
Kunbis of the Ratnagiri District believe that 
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on the ISth or f nil-moon day of PausKa^ the 
Hindu! gods go out hunting and that they 
return from their hunting expedition on the 
full-moon day of the month of Magha, Dur- 
ing this period the Kiinbis abstain from wor- 
shipping their gods*^ 

'Amdvds^Ja:— On the 15th diy of the d*irh 
half of every month, oblations are given to the 
Wanes of the dead.^ The commencement of a 
good deed, journey to a distant place^ and the 
ploughing of land are postponed on the no- 
moon day of a month,'^ Sanj^asis arc enjoined 
to get their beard shaved on the Paurnima and 
Amdvdsija days only> 

People do not set out on a journey on the 
following regarding them as rihla (un- 

fruitful or inauspicious) : — 

Chaturthi^ Navami and ChaturdasUJ^ 

The Chdndrdyana Vrata\ — Widows fast 
on the no-moon day of a month* They are 
required to regulate their diet in such an increas- 
ing proportion that on the next full moon 
day they should have a full meal. The reverse 
process follows for a fortnight after, so 
that they observe an absolute fast on the 
following no-moon day*<^ 

People have various ideas about the cau>se of 
the eclipses of the sun and the moon. Some 
&ay that the sun and the moon are superior 
deities, and that the demons Ealm and Kelu 
•who biplong to the caste of Mangs altempj. 
to touch them and to devour them. Others 
believe that the planets Eahu and KeLu 
stand in the path of the Sun and the Moon 
and thereby darkness is caused on the oarLh. 
It is believed that about 5 hours before the 
commencement of the obscuration, in the case 
of the Sun and about 4 hours in the 
case of the Moon, the Vedha or malign 
influence of the monsters begins and during 
the period till the whole eclipse is over a 
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strict: fast is observed. At the commence- 
ment of the eclipse, as well as at its close? 
people bathe. Some sit on a low wooden 
stool with a rosary in their hands repeating 
the names of the gods^ or the gdyatri or some 
of the mantras. But those who want to 
acquire the art of magic or witch-craft or the 
power of removing the evil effects of snake- 
poison, or scorpion sting, go to a lonely 
place on the riverside, and there standing in 
water repeat the mantras taught to them by, 
their guru or teacher. People give alms 
to Mahars and Mangs on this occasion, and 
therefore persons of this class go about the 
streets saying loudly ‘‘Give us alms and 
the eclipse will be over^^ De dan sut6 giru?i. 

A strict fast is observed on an eclipse day^ 
but children and pregnant women who 
cannot bear the privation are given some- 
thing to eat under a slice. The eclipse time 
is so inauspicious that children and animals 
born at that time arc considered unlucky J 
Sometimes an eclipse cannot be observed 
owing to the intervention of clouds. On thab 
occasion the people of the Konkan resorb to 
the following expedient in order to ascertain 
whether the luminary is eclipsed or not. 
They take a potful of water and hold in it 
a inusal^ If it stands in the pot unsupported 
it is regarded as indicative of the existence 
of an eclipse. Mangs, Mahars, etc,, are 
supposed to be the descendants of Eahu 
and Ketu; and for this reason gifts are 
made to them in charity on an eclipse day.« 

The pQople of the Thana District believe 
that corn grows abundantly in a year that 
witnesses many eclipses.^> 

The popular cause of an eclipse in the 
Kolaba district, is the Girha, a minor deity 
which is said to wander through the sky 
and swallow the Sun and the Moon when 
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they cross his path.^' Besides the mytho- 
logical story regarding the cause of an 
eclipse, the people of the Eatnagiri District 
also believe that the Girha throws his 
shadow on the sun and the moon, when 
he comes to demand his dues from them.^ 
The Konkaii villagers,, on an eclipse day, 
strike barren trees with a pestle, in order that 
they may bear fruits and flowers, A barren 
woman is also beaten with the same motive. 
Similarly many other superstitious beliefs 
are connected with an eclipse. Pregnant 
women are not allowed to see the eclipse of 
the sun or the moon, nor are they to engage 
in cutting,, sewing, etc. as this is believed to 
be injurious to the child in the womb.^ The 
eclipse time is supposed to be the most 
suitable to learn mantras or incantations.® 
The mantris also mutter incantations during 
an eclipse in a naked condition/* The people 
who believe that the eclipses are caused by 
the influence of the planets Rdhu and Ketu 
offer prayers to Rc^u on the lunar eclipse 
day and to Ketu on the solar eclipse day.*^ 

The planets and stars are worshipped by 
the Hindus. It is believed that a person 
who is to die within six months cannot see 
the polar star. From the movements of the 
planets past and future events of one's 
career arc foretold by Brahman and other 
astrologers. And as it is believed that man's 
good and bad luck are dependant upon the 
influence of the planets, offerings of various 
kinds are made and sacrifices performed for 
securing the favour of the Navagralias or the 
nine planets. In order to avert the efiFect of 
the evil influence of certain planets people 
sometimes wear rings of those precious stones 
which are supposed to be the favourites of 
the planets. 

The rainbow is called Indra dhamisliya or 
the Indra’ s bow,^ and it is believed that if 


the rain-bow appears in the east, it indicates 
the coaming of more rain, and if it appears 
in the west it is a sure sign of the close of 
the monsoon. 

The milky way is believed to be the 
heavenly Ganges. Well known tradition 
relates how Waman (the 5th incarnation of 
Vishnu) went to Bali the king of the lower 
regions and asked him to give him land 
measuring three feet only. The king con- 
sented, whereupon the god Waman enlarged 
his body to such an extent that by his one 
footstep he occupied the whole earth and by 
the second he occupied heaven. Upon this the 
god Brahma worshipped the foot of the god 
Vishnu which was in heaven, and from that 
foot sprang the heavenly Ganges which flows 
in heaven and is called Dudha Ganga or the 
milky Ganges. 

The worship of stars and planets is in 
vogue among Konkan Hindu families of the 
higher castes* The polar star in particular 
is seen and worshipped by the bride and 
the bridegroom after the ceremony at the 
marriage altar is over,® A very interesting 
story is connected with the polar star., By, 
the great power of his penance the sage 
Vishvamitra despatched king Trishanku to 
Heaven, but the gods hurled him down. 
Thereupon Vishvamitra became enraged and 
began to create a new heaven,- Hindu my- 
thological books say that he thus created the 
sages Vashista,, Angiras, Pulah, Puiastya, 
Rutu, Atri„ and Marichi,, and stationed Tri- 
shanku in the sky. The Nava-grahas or the 
nine planets are worshipped before the com- 
mencement of all important ceremonies. A 
cluster of seven stars called the Sapta-rishis 
are worshipped by men at the time of the 
SKramni ceremony,, while women worship 
them on the 5th day of the bright half ofi 
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Ehddrapada,,'^ These apta^risJiis aie said 
to have been created by the God Brahma 
from his own body; and teaching them th|e 
four Vedas, he handed them over to them 
and asked them to regulate the afiairs of the 

world, 2 

Some people of the Ratnagiri District be- 
lieve that the rain-bow is the bow used by 
Kama, the hero of the Ramayana. Its appea- 
rance on the east is regarded by them as 
symptomatic of the approach of rain, while its 
appearance on the west is equivalent to the 
departure of rain,^ 

The short duration of the rain-bow is held 
to indicate an excessive fall of rain while 
its long duration forlodes a scarcity of 
rain, ^ The appearance of the rain-bow on 
a river is supposed to indicate the approach 
of rain, while its appearance on a mountain 
means the departure of rain,.® Of the two 
bows of which the rain-bow seems to be 
compo'sed, the larger is believed to belong 
to Rama, and the smaller to Lakshman. ® 
Since the God Indra is supposed to send 
rain, the IndradUanushya (the rain-bow) is 
regarded as a sign of the advent of rain,'^ 

By some Hindus it is believed that the 
milky way is a heavenly river 'which is a 
favourite bathing place of the gods.® Others 
suppose it to be a branch of the celestial 
IGanges which is said to have been brought 
down upon this earth by king Bhagiratha,® 
Borne persons, however,^ believe that since 
the great sage Agastya is said to reside at 
Rameshwar in the southern direction, the 
Ganges (the milky way) runs through the 
sky to the south in order to bathe him, 
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Sometimes the milky way is believed to be a 
white cloud,!-® 

On the authority of the Mahakala Nirvan 
Tantra, some people of the Thana District 
believe that a person who cannot get a view 
of the polar star will die within six months ; 
while others substitute the Arundh\ati star 
for the polar star and determine the duration 
of life of a diseased person by the same 
process, 

The people of the Thana District believe 
that the rain-bow’ is caused by the accumula- 
tion of moisture in the air.!-^ The rain-bow 
is said to consecrate the region over which it 
appears The appearance of the rain-bow 
in the morning is supposed to forbode the 
approach of rain.!''i 

Some people of the Kolaba District believe 
that the holy persons such as Kashyapa, 
Arundhati and other sages, who lived 
on this earth in ancient limes are seen 
shining in the sky by the sacred lustre of 
their poiwers,!^ Hindu women worship the 
planets Budha and Guru (Mercury and Jupi- 
ter) in the month of Shravan,,!-® 

The ^apta-rishis are somewhere called 
Kkatale and Bdjale (cot)!-'^. The rain-bow 
is held by some to be the symbol of Rama 
and Lakshman, who visit the world in that 
form with the view of watching its proceed- 
ings. Others, however, believe that it re- 
presents God Indra who assumes that form to 
see how his orders are executed by his subor- 
dinates.!-® The rain-bow is said to foretell 
goofd if it appears either at the beginning or 
end of the rainy season, wihile its appea- 
rance at any other time is supposed to 
forbode evil,!^® 
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Hindus regard the earth as one of their 
important deities and worship it on various 
occasions. It is enjoined upon Brahmans 
to worship it daily at the time of their 
Sandhya rite^ as well as while performing the 
Shrdvani cereirony.^ The people of the 
Ratnagiri District pray to the earth as soon 
as they leave their bed in the lEorning,^ 
The earth is required to be worshipped at the 
lime of laying the foundation-stone of a house, 
as well as at the time of Iringing into use a 
newly built house,® Since it is held unholy to 
sleep on the bare ground, those whose parents 
die, sleep on a woollen cloth on the ground 
till their parents anniversary is over.'* Wan- 
prastas, Sanyasis, and Brahmans are required 
to sleep on the ground.® Some pious men sleep 
on the bare ground during the Clidturmds (the 
four months of the rainy season), at the expiry 
of which they present a bed to a Brahman.® 
It is enjoined upon a prince to sleep on the 
bare ground on the eve of the coronation 
day.*^ 

Widows and women are required to sleep 
on the ground during their monthly courses. 
Women whose husbands arc away are also to 
do the same.® In the Ratnagiri District 
Katharis^ on the day on which they wish to 
be possessed by a particular deity or spirit, 
are required to sleep on the earth. ® When 
people are on the point of death, they are 
made to lie on blades of darbha grass placed 
on tlie earth.^® The performer of a sacrifice 
as well as one who has observed a vow 
are to sleep on the ground.^^ The following 
articles should not be allowed to touch the 


earth, viz ; pearls, the Shdligram stone, an image 
of the god Vishnu, the linga of Shiva, 
a conchshell, the sacred thread of a Brahman, 
flowers intended for worship, basil leaves, and 
Govardan. ^2 

The following lines are repeated in the 
morning before setting foot to the ground — 

0 Goddess! who is clothed (surrounded) 
by the sea, whose breasts are mountains, 
and who is the wife of Vishnu, I how down 
lo thee ; please forgive the touch of my feet. 
0 Goddess Earth! who art born by the power 
of Vishnu, whose surface is of the colour 
of a conch shell and who art the store house 
of innumerable jewels, I bow down to thee. 

Some women of the Thana District worship 
the earth daily during the Clidturmds (four 
months of the rainy season), at the end of 
which they give a Brahman a piece of land or 
the money equivalent of it^'*. Persons who per- 
form a particular rite, c. g,, the Soldsomavdr'- 
vrata (a vow observed on sixteen success- 
ive Mondays) are required to sleep on the bare 
ground,^® At the sowing and harvest time 
farmers appease the earth by oifering it cocoa- 
nuts, fowls, rice mixed with curd, etc,^® The 
blood of a king and the balls of rice given to 
the manes of the dead are not allowed to 
touch the ground. People convey to a distant 
place the water of the Ganges, without placing 
it on the ground,^" 

The earth is required to be worshipped 
before taking a portion of it for sacrificial 
purposes.^® A vessel containing water over 
which incantations have been repeated is not 
allowed to touch the ground. On the ISth 
day of the bright half of Ashvin every farmer 
prepares some sweetmeats in his house, and 
takes them to his farm. There he gathers five 
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stones, worships them, and oflfers the sweet- 
meats to the earth. Afterwards lie takes 
a portion of the food and scatters it over the 
farm. His family then gather there and take 
a hearty meal. In the evening the perso-n 
who carried the food to the farm, picks up 
some gi*ains of barley and puts them into a 
basket. On return home the grains are thrown 
over the house,^ 

Various conflicting notions are entertained 
regarding thunder and lightning. The people 
of the Ratnagiri District believe that the 
clouds are animals that roar. When these ani- 
mals emit water it bursts forth on account of 
the circular motion of the winds called Chanda 
and Munda, This bursting is supposed to 
produce thunder and lightning.^ Somewhere 
thunder and lightning are said to be the 
signals given by the godindra, to birds, beasts, 
etc., of the setting in of the rainy season. ^ 
Some people believe that the god Indra sends 
rain through his elephants who, being excited, 
make a noise like thunder.^ 

Others regard the thunder as the roaring of 
the elephant of the gods, while sucking sea- 
water. The thunder is also believed to be the 
roaring of the god Varuna, the king of the 
clouds.® The boys of the Ratn%iri District 
believe that thunder is a sign of the wedding 
ceremonies performed in the heavenly houses 
of the gods.^ Some Mahomedans believe that 
an angel called Mekail has control over the rain. 
To cause a fall of rain Mekail strikes the clouds 
with a whip of lightning. The clouds then 
utter a cry, and this is the cause of thunder.'^ 
Some people of the Thana District believe 
that there are big stones in the sky which 
strike against each other owing to the force of 
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the wind, and produce thunder. The dash- 
ing of these stones against each other also 
generates lightning,® 

In the Kolaba District it is believed that 
thunder is the military band of the king of 
clouds and lightning is his banner.^> Lightning 
is said to be produced by the fighting of celes- 
tial elephants; while thunder is heard when 
they pour out water.i<3 Some people think that 
thunder is the noise of the feet of the elephants 
(clouds) that give rain ; lightning is also said 
to be generated from their foot fall.n The 
clouds are supposed to be the messengers of 
gods^ lightning being the manifestation of 
Divine power. The gods are said to confine 
these messengers from the nakshatra of Ardra 
to the nakshatra of Hasti, in which latter 
nakshatra they again begin to roiar.i^ 

Thunder is supposed to take place when the 
god Indra draws his bow ; while lightning is 
said to be produced when the same god strikes 
his adamant against a mountain,^^'^ 

In the Ratnagiri District it is believed that 
earthquake occurs whenever the thousand 
headed Shesha shakes its head.i^ It is said that 
at one time a demon named Gayasur became 
very troublesome, and all the gods held him 
down by standing on his body. Thereupon the 
demon requested all the gods to remain on his 
body for ever. Occasionally this Gayasur 
shakes his body and this causes the earth- 
quake.3-® Some people believe that the earth 
trembles of its own accord when sins accumul- 
ate upon it.^® Others hold that the earth- 
quake takes place in the hollow parts of the 
earth.3-'^ Some people, however, believe that 
since the earth floats upon water, it naturally 
quakes at times.^-® 
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Tlic Hindus being eiemenL worsliippcrs na- 
turally hold in reverouee ecrLaiii rivers, ponds, 
etc* In the Ralnagiri District the spring at 
Rajdpur, called the Rdjapurchi Ganga is con- 
sidered very s.acrcd. It flows Trom the roots of 
n Banyan tree. There are fifteen Kiindas or 
ponds, and the principal Kiinda always remains 
filled with water. On occasions a big jdtra 
fair is held and peoplii from distant places 
cone to bitlie and worsliip at the ^spriiig.^ 
Some people believe that many of the lakes, 
sjirings, etc*, sitnattal in the Kiolhapiir Stale «are 
sicred." A spring or rivulet that flows to the 
east IS considered specially sacred. It is called 
H Sarya-Vetnsi spring, and it is considered meri- 
torious to batlie in it.'‘^ In the village of Ku-n- 
kaiili in the Ratnagiri Dislricl if a person is 
bitten by a sn ike or oLber poisO'iious reptile, no 
medicine is adinuiisLiaaal to him, but holy water 
brought from Llie Ltanplcof the village goddess 
is given to him t) drink, and it is slid that the 
patient is thus cured. ^ The water fall at Maral 
near Devarkulia, where the ri\'er B/m takes its 
rise, is held s acred. ' At Shivam in the Ratna- 
giri District the people use the tirtim of a 
deity as medicine for diseases due to poison. 
They say that it is the sole remedy they apply 
in such easesj' Tli(‘re are ponds at Manora in 
the Goa State, and Vetore in the Savantwadi 
State, the water of whicli is used as medicine 
for the cure of persons siifFcring from the poi- 
son of snakes, mice, spiders, and scorpions.' 
When a well is dug, the people call a Brahman 
priest to conseciMtc it. The Brahman takes 
<jow’s urine, milk, curds, ghi, sandle paste, 
flowers, basil leaves, .and rice, and mixes 


them with water, and after repeating sacred 
maniras over the water, throws the mixture 
into the well. After this ceremony, the people 
are at liberty to drink water from the well.^ 

Before a well is dug, an expert is 
consulted to ascertain the place where a 
spring flows. A well is then dug, after 
oft'ering a sacrifice to the spirits and deities 
that Imppen to dwell at that spot. A 
dinner is given to Brahmans after the well is 
built.*'^ A golden cow is often thrown into a 
newly built well as an offering to the water 
dcities.^'^ There is a well at Mandangad, the 
water of wliicli serves as medicine to cure 
the poison of snakes and other reptiles. 

It IS believed that there is a class of wicked 
water nymphs c.alled Asara who generally 
dwell in wells, ponds, or rivers, far from the 
liabilation of men. Whenever tliese n^unplis 
come across .a lonely man ov woman entering a 
well, pond, etc., they carry that person under 
water. The village of Mith-Bav in the Rat- 
nagiri district is .a well-known resort of these 
Asaras^ and many instances are given by the 
villagers of persons being drowned and carried 
off in the river by these wicked nymphs. A 
lank in the village of Hindalem in the same 
district inis a similar reputation.^- The people 
of the Konkan believe that water nymphs are 
sometimes seen in the form of women near 
wells, rivers, and ponds. Some say that the 
water nymphs and water spirits confer objects 
desired by worshippers if they are propitiated 
by prayers.^-^ 

There .are (iQ\xiikundas^^ondS) at Nirmalin 
the Thana District, forming a large lake. This 
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lake is said to liave been formed from the 
blood of the demon Vimalasur. Al Shahapur 
there is a holy spring of hot water under a 
Pipal tree. It is called GangaA There are 
hundaSi pools, of hot water in the railarna 
river in the Thana District, in which people 
bathe on the 13 th day of the dark half of 
Cliallra,^ There are also springs of hot water 
on the bank of tlie SiiiTa river at Vajre- 
shvari and at Koknere, in the Thaiia Dlslriel.'*^ 

A handful of corn, if thrown into the* hot 
water latndas' at Tungar, is said to be boiled 
at once.^ It is held holy to bathe in llic 
hiindas^ of hot water tliat are situated in lh(‘ 
rivers Tansa and Ihinganga in the Tluma l)is- 
iricl.^’ The water of a well wdiioh is drawni 
without toucliing tiic earth or without being 
placed upon the ground is given as medicine 
for indigestion. Similarly the water of seven 
tanks, or at least of one pond, in which lotuses 
grow is said to check the virulence of m<‘asles, 
small-pox, eLc.^ A bath in a certain lank in ' 
the Maliirn ialulai is said to cure persons 
suffering from the ileb, and water purified by 
repeating incanta lions over it is also said to be 
ii good remedy for the same disease.” 

Tlic Avatcr of a lank or a well is support d 
to be wholesome to a person of indifi'ereiit 
health, if given to him to drink without jila- 
cing il upon the ground.® Some people be- 
lieve that the water of the Ganges is so holy 
and powerful that if bows arc thrown into it 
they are instantly reduced to po\^der.® The 
repair of lakes, caravansaries, temples, elc., is 
held more meritorious than their actual erec- 
tion.^<> It is enjoined upon a man to perform 
a certain rite if he wishes to relinquish his 
right of ownership over a well or tank, and 
after this rite is performed, it can be utiliz- 


ed for public purposes. But no ceremony is 
required to be performed if a well is dug for 
the benefit of the publicA^ 

The people of the Thana District believe 
ibat water nymphs reside in every reservoir 
of waterA- Some people, however, believe 
that the waler nymphs dwell in those lakes in 
which lotuses grow. These nymphs are said 
to do harm to children and young women, 
especially when they set out for a walk 
accompanied by their brother Gavala. They 
are unusually dangerous The people wor- 
ship the images of the following seven whaler 
nymphs or apsaraft^ viz., Macldii, Kurmi, 
Karkati, Darduri^ J-atiipi, Somapa and 
MaknriA"^ 

The following places are said to be inhabited 
by water spirits: — the channel of Kalamba, 
the tanks of Sopara and Utaratal and the lake 
calk’d Tambra-lirlha at Bassein Waler 
nymphs arc supposed to drown a person who 
tries to save another fallc i .uLo watcrA'^'* A 
species of small men named Uda^ otherwise 
called watcT-spirils, are said to dwell in water 
and subsist on fislicsA" Tlie spirits called 
Khais and Mliasliya are suppostd to reside in 
water A® 

The river Suviiri in the Kolaba District 
takes its rise near Mahabaleshwar and is con- 
sidered very sacred. The following tradition- 
ary account is given of its origin. The god 
Brahma had two wives, Savitri and Gayalri. A 
dispute having arisen between them, they both 
jumped over a precipice, Savitri assumed 
the form of a river and fell into the sea 
near Bankot. Gayatri, on the other hand, 
concealed herself in the river Savitri and 
manifested herself as a spring near Hari- 
hareshwar in the Janjira State A'* A man is 
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said to be released from re-birtli if he takes a 
bath in illch^ind (pond)' named Katkale-tirtha 
near Nasik.^ Bows arc said to be reduced 
to powder if thrown into a certain kimcl at 
Uddiiar-Rameshwar xii the Sudliagad taluka.^ 
Kiipoisarga is defined to be the digging of a 
well for the benefit of the public and abandon- 
ing oiic^s right of ownership over it." 

A pond near Khopoli in the Kolaba district 
is held vei^v sacred. The following story is 
related in connection with it. The villagers 
say that the water nymphs in the pond used 
to provide pols for marriage festivities if a 
written aj^plieation were made to them a day 
previous to Llie wedding. The pols were, 
however, required to be returned witliin a 
limited lime. But one man having failed to 
comply with this condition, they have ceased 
to lend pots. Another interesting story is 
associated w’ith the same pond. It is as 
follows. A man liad fallen into the pond and 
was taken to the abode of the nymphs. He 
was, however, returned by them alter a few 
days on the uudm’Standing that he would he 
recalled if he spoke of what he had seen there. 
One da}" he communieated to the people the 
good things iliat lu; taijoyed there, and to the 
surprise of all he was found dead immediately 
after.‘^ Water nymplis arc said to reside in 
a pond at Vars ii in tlie Kolaba district. Con- 
sequently persons that are held unclean, c,o\, 
women in their monthly course, eic.» arc not 
allowed to touch it. The nymphs of the same 
lake were once said to lend pots on festive 
occasions.''^ It is said that the water nymphs 
used to provide ornaments for marriage and 
other ceremonies, if returned within a pres- 
cribed period. But some people having failed 
to return them, they ceased to lend them.^' 


A spirit called Girha is supposed to reside 
in %vater. It is said to make mischief with 
man in a variety of ways by enticing him into 
deep wnter.'^ The Jakrin is said to be a deity 
residing in water.^ Persons drowned in water 
are believed to become water-spirits, and to 
trouble innocent passers-by.’’-^ 

A mountain near the village Pule, in the 
district of Ralnagiri is held siicrcd on account 
of the residence of the ged Ganpati at that 
place. For this reason people walk round 
the mountain and worship it. Tradition savs 
that Ganpati was ai first at Gale in the 
Ratnagiri district, but on account of the sanc- 
tity of the place being violated by some 
wicked persons the god transferred liis resi- 
dence to Pule. At Giilc there is still a very 
beautiful temple of Ganpati, though it is 
now ill a dilapidated condition. The cave 
of the sage Muvh-kund near M'achal on the 
SahyMri mountain is considered sacred. In 
the Konkan it is not held sinful to ascend a 
mountain or a liill, though to sit upon its 
summit is considered sinfiil,ii The hill of 
Mirya near Ratnagiri is considered sacred. 
This hill is believed to be a particle (wzin) of 
the mythological mountain Dronagiri.12 
A hill near Dharavi in the Thaiia District 
is consecrated by the temple of a goddess 
upon the top. This goddess is said to preserve 
ships at sea, and people are occasionally pos- 
sessed by her* It is said that a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest met instantaneous death on 
having insulted lier.^’’^ 

The hill of Mahalakshmi in the Dahanu 
taluka is held sacred. The villagers consi- 
der it dangerous to ascend this hill.!"^ On the 
hill of the same name is a temple of the 
goddess Jivadliani, w'lio is said to preserve 
children from small-pox. The following- 
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storv is told in couiicclioii wiih the i;o;idess. 

A person in need of money used Lo pl'^cc be- 
fore her image «as large a heap ol flowers as 
he Wanted gold, stating that he would rctiiin 
the gold when he had done with it. He used ^ 
then to go home and return on an appointed j 
•diy for tlie gold* which was sure to be found , 
where he had placed the heap of flowers. | 


pujdri of the Pir on the liill of Baba Malang 
near Kalyan. It is said tiial the Pir has 
declared that no Moslem pujdri should wor- 
ship him. The Hindus .‘iiui Mosleim;) worship 
Iiim alike.^ 

Brahmans do not cross the to]) of a mouii- 
lain without stopping for a short Lime before 
ascending the siimmil.’'* 


Once a man failed to rclurii the gold, and 
thenceforth the goddess withheld lier honnty. 
There is no door to the temple ol this god- 
dess. It is only through a hole in a big | 
stone that one can have a view of her image. | 
Sweet seent is said to be conliiuinliy emitted j 
from this liole. The goddess is said lo liave 
fastened tlie door of her temple lor the fol- 
lowing reason. One day the goddess uas 
talking at the tool of the hill at niglit. -V 
•cowherd wdio happened to be there was be- 
witched by her matchless beauty and fell a j 
prey to evil desire. He pursued lier to Ihe | 
lop of the hill, when tlie goddess, divining , 
his motive, fastened the door of her temple 
with a prodigious stone. On the same hill is j 
a cattle shed in which fresh cow-dung is said ; 
to he always found. This place being inac- , 
•cessible to cows and other qiiadrn}}cds, the j 
people believe that ilie goddess kc(‘p.s a cow 
of her own.^ 

The hill of Tungar is conseoralcd by tlie 
temple of a certain goddess upon it. There 
is also a very famous hill near Ariuila, called 
the hill of Buddha. This hill was once the 
sent of a king belonging to tlie weaver caste. 
Recently a pond was discovered u])on it, in 
which was found a stone-box containing a 
hegging-pot and a diamond. A great fair is 
lield annually on the hill of Motmavnll near 
Bandra in the Thana district. The devotees 
of the deity are Hindus, Parsis, and Chris- 
tians. It is said this goddess was once wor- 
shipped by Hindus only. A Brahman is the 


At a short distance from Chaiil in the 
Kolaba District is a hill dedicated to the 
god Datlairaya, in whose Iionoiir a great fair 
is lield aiiiiually. The following story is told 
ill comiecliuii with this hill. In ancient times 
a Brahman used to practise austerities on this 
hill near a Till si plant (the place on which the 
]>rcsent temple stands). He used to spend the 
wliolc day there, but returned home at nighl- 
fnll. On his way liome fearful scenes were 
often presented to him, and in his dreams he 
was asked not lo go there any more. J3uL the 
Br.alimaii was obdurate. He persisted in his 
resolution to jiractise austerities for a number 
of years, and at last succeeded in obtaining 
a personal interview witli the god Dattatraya, 
who commanded him to bow* down lo his Icet 
[pddulca), IT-orn that lime pious men live on 
tliis hill and oifer their prayers Lo Llie god 
Dattatraya. Nearly four hundred steps have 
been eonslructed for tiie .ascent ot tliis hill, 
and additional steps are being built every 
year. Here also are some sjirings of pure 
water. It is worth while to note that tlie 
pujdri of this god is a Shudra by castc> On 
the north-east side of the hill dedic.atcd to the 
god Dattatraya stands the temple of the god- 
dess Hinglaj. To the norlli of lliis temple 
arc four caves, wfliiie to tlie w’est is a di‘cp den 
resembling a wtII, tlirough wliicli a lane ap- 
pc.ars to have been dug. This is said to be the 
ro.ad excavated by the Pandavas to enable 
them to go to Kasi.^ At a distance of 
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two miles from Akola in the Kolaba Dis- 
trict is a liill called Mallikarjmi. This 
is said to be a small stone fallen from 
the mylliological moimtain Dronagiri. This 
hill is said to contain many medical herbsA 
The hill at Kankeshwar near Alibag is held 
sacred, and tradition says that in ancient times 
it had golden dnist upon it.- A cave at Ambivali 
near Kar jat in tiie Kolaba district consists of 
seven rooms, one of wliich is spacious enough 
to accommodate five hundred persons. In the 
same talulca there is another cave at Kondha- 
vane.^ 

The gods Indr i and Vanina are supposed to 
send rain ; but it is believed that the god Shiva 
in chief has the power of causing the fall of 
rain, and for this reason whenever there is a 
scarcity of rail!' people ])our water over the 
linga t)f Shiva until the 'whole Ihiga is sub- 
merged. ^ In order that lliere sliould be a fall 
of rain, some p(‘0])lc besmear the Ihiga of the 
god ShLv%a with cooked rice, and curds,^ In the 
Ralnagiri District, whenever there is a scarcity 
of rain, people go to the place known as Para- 
shuram Kshetra, and there pray to the god 
Parashuram to send rain.<^ Sacrifices arc also 
offered to Indra, the god of rain, in order that 
there should be ])lenty of rain. Some believe 
that there are certain mantris or enchanters 
who by the power of their mantras are able to 
prevent the fall of rain.'^ 

In the Ratinigiri District the following cere- 
mony is performed by the lower castes such as 
Kunbis, etc., to avert drought. All the male 
villagers assemble together at an appointed 
place, and there they select one of them as 
their Gorvala-deva, All of them then go about 
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in the village from liouse to house. The owner 
of every house sprinkles water over the assem- 
bly, and curds and butler-milk over the body of 
the Gowala-deva. They are also given some 
sliidha consisling of rice, pulse, vegetables, 
etc. After visiting most of the houses in the 
village, the assembly headed by the Govala- 
deva go to the bank of a river. Here lliey 
cook the food, offer it first to the Govala-dev?^ 
and then partake of the remainder as a ^misad 
from the Govala-deva.® Some people make an 
image of the sage Ehvingarlshi for the purpose 
of causing the fall of rain.’* Others make an 
image of Dhoiidal-deva in order that llitre 
should he plenty of raiii.^’* Sometimes people 
repeat addressed to Parjanyn (run) 
so that rain should fallal The goddess N,*na- 
cliaiidika is worshipped in order that Lheiv 
should be rain. The Kunhis perform a pecu- 
liar rile for cheeking llu' fall of rain. They 
ask a person born in the months of Jtiesiha, 
Ashdd\ Shrdvan or Bhddrapad to fetch some 
rain-water in an aiu leaf, and this is fastened 
to the eaves of Ihalchtd hou.bCS by means of a 
string. Note that, if this rite is to be perform- 
ed in the month of Jyestha, a person born in 
that month only is required and no other ; and 
so fortli.^- In order to check an excessive fall 
of rain the villagers sometimes ask a boy to 
take off his clothes and then to catch raiii- 
waicr in the leaves of the alu plant. The 
leaves containing the water are then lied to the 
eaves of the house. The people say that 
during the rule of the Peshwas there was a 
class of mantris who had the power of causing 
a failure of rain.^^ To check the fall of rain, 
some people ask naked boys to throw burning 
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coals into tlie rain water,^* (a protection 

against rain, made of tlic leaves of trees) is 
kept in the rain upside down^ the goddess Ho- 
lika is worshipped, the houghs of the AvciU tree 
are conveyed to a place where four roads meet 
and stones are heaped over it, and eaves of 
thatched houses are beaten by boys who do not 
wear clothes, all these being done by the villa- 
gers with a view to preventing an excessive 
fall of rain.- 

The people of the Thana District believe 
that distinct deities preside over distinct seasons, 
c.g., Mars presides over the spring (Vasant), 
Venus over summer (Grishma) the moon over 
autumn (Varsha) Mercury over sJiarat^ Saturn 
over winter (Heniant and Shishir).^ When 
the people are in need of rain they say to the 
god of rain "Let us have plenty of rain to- 
morrow and we will give thee, Oh ! God of 
rain ! rice mixed with curd/' The same offer is 
made to the god of rain even when they do 
not want it. In order that there should be no 
scarcity of rain, some people perform the 
rites of Laghii-rudra and Mal\d-.nidTaJ^ The 
following measure if adopted is said to cause 
rain. The villagers go from house to‘ house 
with boughs of the Limb tree on their heads, 
and water is then poured upon them by the 
inmates'^, The fall of rain is supposed to 
cease if a person born in the month of Fdlgim 
extinguishes burning coals in rainwater when 
his garments have been removed,. 

Some stones are supposed to have influence 
over rain fall. There is a big stone at Varasai 
in the Kolaba District on which are drawn 
certain images. The people believe that it 
rains hard if this stone is held straight, and 


then swung to and fro'. Soma people per- 
form the following rite known as the DliondlL 
jagya^ They ask a person of the Kaikadi or 
Vadar caste to remain naked and break the 
string romid his waist,, A small image of 
black earth is made and placed upon his 
head. The boy then conveys the image from 
house to house in the village^ A woman in 
each house sprinkles water over the image 
while the boy dances saying “ Dhondil gajya^ 
Pdus gajyci,'' It is believed that it rains in 
the direction in which the water sprinkled 
falls. A person who accompanies the boy 
gathers corn at every house. A dinner is then 
prepared, and the people of the caste to which 
the boy belongs, partake of it heartilyj It is 
also said that making water in a standing pos- 
ture causes the fall of rain,^^ The god Ra- 
meshwar at Cliaul in the Kolaba district is 
said to have control over rain. In the temple 
of this god there is a parjanya-kund (pond) 
which is opened after performing a sacred 
rite, if there be a scarcity of ram. There are 
also other Jcundas in the temple, viz,, Vdyu- 
kiind and Agni-fciind^ but no occasion has yet 
arisen to open them.^ Some people believe 
that the god Agni regulates the scasons.^^ 

Eaves of thatched houses are cleansed with 
a brusli made from the leaves of cocoaimt 
trees in order that a fall of rain should be 
prevented,.^ ^ 

The ceremonies of Haritalika, Rishi-Pan- 
chami, Vata-Savitri, Vona-Shasthi, Mangala- 
Gouri, Shital-Saptami are to be performed by 
women alone.^- Similarljr, the ceremonies of 
Mahalakslimi, Vasubaras, Shiva-muiha, and a 
rite on the Makar Sankrant day are performed 
by women exclusively./^ 
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The rite of Biski-Panchami is performed ^ 
on the 5th day of the bright-half of B'hddra- 
pad to make amends for sins committed with- 
onit knowledge. On this day women go to a 
river, a welb or some other sacred place, 
cleanse their teeth with the leaves of the 
Ughdda plant, and take baths with something 
on the head. They then take some stones 
from that place and worship them as Rishis^ 
‘On the conclusion of the worship, they partake 
of fruits. On the Vrata-Sdvitri day women 
worship a banyan tree or its boughs. The 
ceremony falls on the 15th day of the bright 
half of JyestaA- On the Haritdlika day 
the 3rd day of the bright half of Bhddrapdd^ 
women make images of earth of Parvati and 
her two friends and worship them and fast 
the whole day. The observance of this rite 
contributes to their good fortune. Even girls 
of tender years observe this fast. The wor- 
ship of Mangala-Gauri is a ceremony per- 
formed by married girls for five successive 
years on every Tuesday of the month of 
Shrdvan,, Similarly the goddess Mahalakshmi 
is worshipped oh the 8th day of the bright 
half of Ashvin^ On the Mahar Sanhrdnt day 
women worship a sugad and present it to a 
Brahman,^ The Bhiva^7mitha consists of a 
handful of corn offered to the god Shiva by 
married girls on every Monday in the month 
*of SlirdvanS* 

The worship of Shadanaiida and the Holika 
Devi and the ceremonies of Shravani, 
Shrdddha and Antyesti are performed by men 
alone.. ^ 

In some families of non-Brahmans on a 
particular day, especially on the full-moon 


^ diy of Asltvuij the host and the hostess put off 
their clothes and perform certain family 
rites 

The women of the Thana District fast the 
whole day on the 12th day of the dark half 
of Aslivui; At night they worship a cow^ 
give in charity a calf, and then take their 
meal. It is to be noted that this ceremony 
called the Vasii-dwddasi is performed by 
women who have children. On the liaidtaliha 
day some women live on the leaves of a 
Rill tree,^ 

On the SomavatLAmdvdsya day women wor- 
ship a Pipal tree and offer it a hundred 
and eight things of one kind.*^ Women 
desirous of having a son perform a certain 
rite at midnight, without clothing,^ If one 
wishes to have a son, one has to go through 
a ceremony called the Ha^iumdn in a naked 
state, 

The god Kalbhairav is worshipped by a 
naked person on the Narka-Chathurdasi day 
(14th day of the dark half of AsTivin), 
Those learning the dark lore, e. g., muth 
mdi^ane, are also required to remain naked 
while studying it. They learn this lore on an 
eclipse day on the bank of a river.^^ The rite 
called Somaya is performed by the host 
when his clothes are off his body. On a 
certain Monday in the month of Sh'dvan <a 
lamj) of wheat flour is prepared and burned 
by adding ghi. This lamp is regarded as a 
deity, and is worshipped solemnly. During 
the performance of this ceremony as well 
as the preparation of the requisite food^ the 
host and the hostess are required to remain 
naked.^^ 
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The SwayamhJuTk (un artificial) Unga of the 
god Shiva is supposed to have influence over 
the fall of rain> 

The people of the Thana District believe 
that the following ceremony causes a fall ol 
rain. Stones are taken out of a pool and 
worshipped. They are then carried to every 
house in the village, and water is poured upon 
them by the inmates.^ There is a temple of 
the god of clouds at Viranath in the Thana 
District.’^ 

The appearance of a comet is regarded by 
the Hindus as symptomatic of a coming 
evil, c.g., a big war, a great famine, or a 
terrible contagious disease spreading itself 
throughout the length and breadth of a coun- 
try.^ Some persons think that comets and 
shooting stars bode evil to the king.^‘ 

Whenever a great person or a very holy 
man i'S about to be born, it is believed that 


he alights on the earth in the shape of a 
shooting star. Sometimes a big star falls on 
the earth, and thereby a noise like that of 
thunder is produced. When this happens, 
people believe that a great Haja or a holy 
saint whose merit has been exhausted is going 
to be born on earth.® The following verse 
from the Mrickhakatlha Ndtak supports the 
view in accordance with which orthodox 
people in the Konkan avoid looking at 
shooting stars : — 

arrPr i 

II II 

The following four things, the rain- 

bow, the fall of shooting stars, the delivery 
of a cow, and the death-struggle of saints or 
holy men should not be looked atj It is 
generally believed by Hindus that a child 
will immediately be born in the house to- 
wards which shooting stars are directed.^ 


1 School Master, Devarukh, Ratmigiri. ^ School Master, Badlapur, Thdna. 

3 School Masters, Agashi and AnuUa, Tlidna. ^ School^Master, Mith Bav, Ratnagiri. 
s School Master^ Nivare, Ratnagiri., ® School Master^ Mith Bav. Ratnagiri. 

7 School Master, Thaii'i. ^ School Master^ KoUiba. 


CHAPTKH 11. 


THE HEROIC GODLING'S^ 


In the Konkan tlic deities of the Hindus 
Txre divided into the following five classes, 
vis : — 

(]) The Grchnadevatds or Village deities, 

(2) The Sthdncidevatits or Local deities, 

(3) The Kvladevatds or Family deities, 

(4) The I sill ade ml as or Chosen deities, and 

(5) The or GriUademids^ that 

is, the class of deity which presides over the 
house and is established nt the time of the 
houscwariiiing or IVdstu ceremony. 

The principal 'Qrdma-devalds are Hauu- 
maii or Mariitt, Kalika, Amba,. Vv’agiuvba, 
Chedoba, Mhasoba, Bahiroba or Bhairav, 
Gancbli, Vira, Mhalsa or Maha r.akshmi, 
Cliamuiida, Veta)^ Khandoba Malliari Jogai, 
Bhawenif and Wageshwari and Shiva. In 
most villages the chief village god is Maruti 
or Hanmndn, whose temple is situated at the 
entrance of the village. Maruti is consider- 
ed to be an avatar or incarnation of Shiva, 


temple ministrant, who offers a part of the 
oil and red lead to the deity, places the gar- 
land round the deity^s neck, and, breaking the 
cocoanut into pieces, gives a piece or two to 
the devotee as the prasad or favoured gift of 
the deity. Saturday is the sacred day of 
the monkey god Maruti. Every Saturday 
fresh oil and red lead are offered to the god 
by the devotees. The Pujdris in most of the 
temples of Marnti are Giiravs, Ghadis, Maryi- 
thas or Gosavis. 

Ever}’’ Saturday in the month of Shravan 
(August), called the Sampai Shanmdr or the 
wealth-giving Saturday a special puja or 
worship is ])or formed in the temples of Ma- 
ruti in Bombay as well as in the Konkan. On 
this day people fast the whole day and dine 
in the evening, after offering the god Banii- 
maii or hlaruti a preparation of rice and 
pulse called hhichadi and cakes made of udid 
flour called vadej- 


and is held in great reverence by all classes. 
A festival or jalra is licld in honour of Ha- 
numan on the bright half ot the month of 
Chaitra, On this occasion the temple is de- 
corated w’ilh cvcr-grccns, and fiow’ers, the 
stone image of the god is newly painted or 
covered with red lead and oil, and garlands 
■of the Rui (Gigantic snake wort) dowers are 
placed round the neck of the image, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, belcl-nuts and leaves are 
offered to the god, camphor is lighted and 
waved round the image, incense is burnt, 
cooked food and sweets are offered, and money 
presents are made. Every \vorship))er brings 
with him some oil, rcd-lcad or Cendur^ a co- 
coanut, a vidd-supdri i.e., two betel leaves, 
one bctel-nut and a copper coin, and a gar- 
land of Rtii flowers. These are given to the 


There is no village iu the Konkan which 
has not the honour of liaving a temple of the 
god Maruti. hLiruti is supposed to guard 
the village against evils of all kinds. Care 
is therefore taken to build the temple of Ma- 
ruti at tile outskirts of tlic village.^ There is 
a tradition ihraL at the time of leaving the 
Dandaka forest (the present Maharashtra), 
Rama ashed Maruti to reside therein. It is 
for this reason, the people say, that every 
village in Ihc Konkan and on tlic Ghats has 
a Lemi>]c of Maruti." The ged Maruti is 
WQrsliij)ped in the village of WaSind on 
Tu'esdays and Salurdfiys.-* In former days 
it was customary to establish an image of the 
god Maruti in a newly built castle or fort.® 
Hanuman, the son of Anjani and the wind or 
Marut, is known for his loyalty to his master 


i School Master, Khetwadi, Bombay. ^ School Master, Devgad, Ratndgin. 

B School Master, Kamathipura, Bombay, ^ School Master, Waslnnd, Thana. 

School Master, Umela, Thdna. 
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and for his bravery, In days gone by he uti- 
lized his strength for the protection of Saints, 
Rishis, Brahmans and cows, and for this 
merit he was elevated to the rank of a Hindu 
god. Every Hindu village or locality is sup- 
posed to possess at least one temple of the god 
MarnLij, and in Maharashtra Maruti is the guar- 
dian of every village. He is a Bralunachari^ 
or bachelor and is one of the seven heroes who 
are believed to be cJiiranjivis or inimorLals.* 
Maruti is supposed to be the originator of the 
Manira-Shdsfra^ by the study and repetition of 
which one obtains strength and superhuman 
power. Women desirous of getting children 
go to the temple of Maruti, and there burn 
before his image lamps made of wheat flour 
ard filled with glii. The image of Hanuman 
is represented in temples in two ways, that is 
(1) Vira Hanuman or Warrior Hanuman (2) 
Dasa-Hanuman or servant Hanuman. The 
former is found in a temple consecrated! to 
the worship of the god Hanuman alone,, 
whereas the latter is found in a temple dedi- 
cated to the worship of the god Rama.^ 
Since Maruti is the god of strength, gymnasts 
tic an image of Maruti to their wrists, and 
tliey also consecrate an image of Maruti in 
their gymnasiums. The number eleven is 
said to be dear and sacred to him because he 
isbelieved to be an incarnation of the eleven 
Rudras. The birth day of the god Maruti 
which falls on tlie 15ih of the bright half of 
Gliaitra^ called the Hanuman Jay anti day, is 
celebrated in the Kolhapur District with 
great reverence. Those who wish to have a 
son draw the figure of Maruti on a wall in 
red-lead, and worship it daily with sandal 
paste, flowers and garlands of Rui^ Olliers 
burn lamps made of wheat flour before the 
image of the god. Persons who are under 
the evil influence of the planets, and especi- 
ally of the planets Saturn, worship the god 
Hanuman on Saturdays in order to propitiate 


the planets. On this day they make wreaths 
of the leaves and flowers of the Rui plant and 
adorn his neck with them. They also offer 
him. udid (Phaseolus radialus) and salt. The 
story told of Maruti is that Anjaiii his mother 
pleased the god Shiva with her penance, and 
when Llie god asked her to claim a boon, she 
requested that Shiva himself should be born 
as her son. Shiva therefore took birth in her 
womb and manifested himself as Hanuman 
or Maruti^. 

The Local deities are generalljr found in 
special localities or sacred places called Kshe-’ 
tras or Puny a sthdnas^ Thus the god Rama 
at Nasik,, Vitlioha at Pandh'arpur. Krishna at 
Dwarka, Mahalakshmi at Kolwan, Wagre- 
shwari at Nirmal (Thana), Mharloba in the 
Ratnagiri, Shitala devi at Kelwa Mahim^ 
and Khandoba or Khanderai at Jejuri. 

Khanderai is said to be an incarnation of 
the god Shiva. Khanderai killed the demon 
Mani-Malla who was devastating the earthy 
and he is therefore called Mallari or Malhari. 
Kunbis and lower class Hinduis in the Konkan 
as well as in the Deccan occasionally make a 
vow to the god Khandoba that if their desire 
is fulfilled they will offer their first born 
male or female child to the service of the 
god. The male child thus dedicated to 
Khandoba is called Waghya and the female is 
called Murali. The Waghya and Murali do 
not engage in any business,, but maintain 
themselves by begging in the streets in the 
name of the god Khanderai. Though they are 
not actually married, the Waghyas and 
Muralis live as husband and wife, and their 
pi'ogeny are also called Waghyas and Muralis. 
They repeat the sacred cry jai hJtanderdydcha 
Elhot^ and give to people helJblianddr 
of Khanderai consisting of the sacred!" 
Bel leaves and turmeric powder. The god 
Khanderai is the family deity of some De- 
shasih Brahmans, who perform a family rite 


* The Hindus believe that there are seven heroes who can never die, i. <?. > 1 Ashwatthdma, 2 Bali, 
3 Vydsa, 4 Hanuman, 5 Bibhfshana, 6 Kripacharya and 7 Parashuram. The Sanskrit text is : — 

3T*S[?qT>Tr l 'll ' ■ 

1 School Masters, Agashi and Arndla, Thdna, 2 School Master, Samangad, Kolhdpur. 
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called Tali hharane rToSt '-f on every 
fUTnima or I’mll moon diy. The rite is as 
follows : — 

A iali or ])latc is filled with cocoaiiulSj fruits, 
betel nuts, saflron, turmeric or hel-bhanddr, etc. 
Then II pot is filled witli water, and on its 
mouth a cocoanut Ls })licetl. This cocoanut, 
witli the pot, is then worshi])j)ed with flowers, 
s’Uidal paste, etc., a lighted lamp filled with 
ghi is put in the s ime place, and the tali is 
waved thrice ro-und the pot, wliich is supposed 
to contain the god Kliandoba. Five persons 
then lift up the C()t‘oanuL with the tali and 
place it three times on the j)ot, repeating each 
timethe word'i Elkoi or Kliaudc rciijctchci Elkol , 
The cocoanut is then broken into pieces, mixed 
with sugar or jdgri^ and is distributed among 
friends and relations as pranetd. On this 
occasion, as well as on tbe occasions of all 
Kidadharmas, that Is, tlic d iys fixed for per- 
forming the special worsln[) of the family 
goddess or family god of each family, the 
ceremony called llie Oondhal d mcc is 
performed. On the same oeeasioii aiiolhcr cere- 
mony called Bodan is perfornud by the Dcsh.a- 
sthsaiidby the Cliitpiivaiis. Ft is as follows: — 
An image of the family duty is ])lac(d in a 
pot or plate called lamJuin, and it is tiicn bathed 
in the panchdmrit, that is, the five holy things, 
vh: milk, curds^ glii, honey and sugar. Sandal- 
pasle is offered to it as well as flowers, lighted 
lamps and some sweets and incense. Five 
women whose husbands arc alive then prepare 
five lamps of wheat flour called Kiiranandi 
and wave them thrice round the face of the 
goddess or god, as the case may be. All tbe 
lamps are then placed in the plate or tamlian 
in which the deity is kept, and the panchamrita 
and other materials of w'orsliip and food and 
sweet cakes arc mixed together. Occasionally 
one of the five women becomes possessed with 
the spirit of the hila-devi or family deity, and 


confers blessings on the members of the family 
for their devotion. It is believed that those 
families which fail to perform periodically the 
Bodan^ Tali and 'Gondhal ceremonies in 
honour of their tutelary deity are sure to suffer, 
from some misfortune or calamity during the 
ycar.^ The local deities eliiefiy worshipped 
at Chaul, Kolaba District, are liinglaj, Jakli- 
mata,, Bhagawati, Champawati, Mahikawati, 
and Golamba-devi. At the sowing and reaping 
times, people of the lower castes offer fowls and 
goats to these deities, and Brahmans offer 
' cocoanuts.2 The local deity of the village 
Wavaslii neir Pen in tlic Kolabra District is 
said to possess the power of averting evil, and 
is accordingly Iield in great respect by the 
! people of man}' villages in the District. 
Everv third year a great fair is held, and a 
buffalo is sacrificed to the goddess on the full 
moon day of the month of Chaiira, The 
Fujdri of this goddess is a Gurav.^^ Another 
celebratcd Sthdna-deva in LIjc Kolaba Dislrjct 
is Bahiri-Soinajai of Khopoli. It is believed 
that a person suffering from snake-bile is 
; cured without any medicine if he simply resides 
^ for one night in the temple of this goddess. 

I Sacrifices of goats, fowls and cocoamits are 
made to this goddess at the time of sowing and 
reaping. The Pujdris of this deity are known 
as Shingade Guravs."^ The worship of the local 
deity Bapdev is much in favour among the vil- 
lages of Apta and the surrounding places. At 
the times of sowing and reaping, offerings of 
fowls goats and cocoanuts are made to Bapdev 
through the PujdriS* The worship of the 
local deities Kolambai, Bhawani, and Giroba 
is prevalent in tbe Chauk villages.^^ To the 
Grdma-devi of the village of Talc every third 
year a buffalo is sacrificed, and at an interval 
of two years goals arc offered.^ The deities 
Shiva and Kalkai are worshipped with great 
reverence at Bakavali in the RatnagiriDisirict * 


1 School Master, Poladpur, KoUba. 
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In many villages of the RaUiagiri District 
the goddess Pandliar is considered to be the 
Gaoii-devi or Llic chief goddess of tlie 
\illagc. The is generally a Giirav or 

M iratlia Kunbi. On every riill moon day cocoa- 
nuls are offered, and on the occasions of sow- 
ing and reaping, goats and fowls arc sacrificed 
to Liiis deity. ^ At Devgad there is a temple of 
tile goddess Gajabai on the sea shore. The 
Pujcin of thih goddess is a man of the Ghadi 
caste. On the first diy of the bright half of 
the month of Mdrgashirsh (December) special 
ofi’erings of go'ats, fowls and cocoaniits are 
made by the villagers.- The deities Raval- 
nath, Maiiii, VetaJ, Rameshwar and Hanuinan 
are usually worshipped in most villages in 
Ratnagiri, The villagers in the Ratnagiri 
District have great faith in their local deities, 
and before undertaking any im])ortant busi- 
ness they obtain tUt consent or take the oimcn 
of the deity. This ceremony is known as 
haul ghdbie and it is performed as follows : — 
Two betel nuts or flowers are taken and one 
of them is placed on the right side of the 
deity and the other on the left side. The 
worshipper tlien bows before the deity and 
recpesls her to let the nut on the right side 
fall first if the deity is pleased to con- 
sent, if not, to let the nut on the left side fall 
first. Naturally one of the two nuts falls 
first, and they interpret this as either 
consent or dissent as the case may be. The 
villagers have so much faitli in this haul that 
they make use of this method of divination, to 
.ascertain whether sick or diseased persons 
will recover or die. Special sacrifices are offer- 
ed to these local deities whenever an epide- 
mic like cholera occurs."^ In the Ratnagiri 
District? at many places, there avo^wayambhu 
or natural Ungas of the god Shiva, and over 
these places temples arc built. The Pujdris 
of these temples are generally Jangams or 


Lingayat Guimvs. No animal sacrifices ai*e 
made at these shrines. At a short distance 
from the village of Makhamle there is a tem- 
ple of the god Sliiva called Amnayeshwar. 
The following legend is narrated in connection 
Avith this temple. Tlie place wffuTe the present 
temple stands once abounded with Amani trees 
and formed a pasture for cattle. The cow^ of 
a certain man of the village daily used to go 
to graze at this place. The cow^ used to give 
milk twice, but one day she gave milk only 
once, and theicalLcr she continued to give 
milk only once a day. The owner therefore 
asked the Gavali or cowherd to ascertain the 
cause of tliis sudden change. One dav the 
cowherd noticed that the cow allowed her 
milk to drop upon a stone. At this the cow- 
herd was so enraged that he struck the stone 
with his scythe so hard that it was cloven in 
two and blood gushed forth. He hurriedly 
repaired lo the village and related this w^oa- 
derful phenomenon to the ])ec])lc. The villa- 
gers came to tJie spot, and decided to build a 
temple to the god Shiva over the stone. 
One part of the stone is in this temple and the 
other part was taken to the village of Kalam- 
biiiri, wffiero another temple was built over it.'"^ 
In the Sangaiiieshwar village the Brahmans 
also w^orshij) the images of the local goddesses 
CImndukai, Jholai and Sunkiii. In the Kon- 
kan the deities Narayan, Raw'alnath, Manli 
Datta, Vetal and Sliiva arc worshippt d every 
wdiere,<^ The following legend is told about 
the deity Vetal, the leader of the ghosts. In 
the Sawantwadi State there is a temple of 
Vetal ill the village of AjgaonA As part of 
his worship it is considered necessary to 
offer to this deity a pair of shoes every month. 
The people believe that after a few days 
tlie shoes became worn out. The inference 
drawn from this by the people is that at 
night the god Vetal goes out walking in 
the new shoes.® In tlie village of Khed 
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CHAPTER II. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 

The term “ Bower Manuscript” is not strictly correct. As will be seen from the sequel, 
the object in question is not really a single manuscript, hut, in point of size, rather a 
■combination of two manuscripts, a larger and a smaller. The larger manuscript itself, 
moreover, in point of subject matter, is a complex of six smaller manuscripts, the distinction 
of which from one another is indicated also by their separate pagination. The Bower 
Manuscript, therefore, in reality is a collection of seven distinct manuscripts, or it may be 
called a collective manuscript of seven parts. The latter is the terminology adopted in the 
present edition ; that is. Parts I-III, IV, V and VII, constitute the larger manuscript, 
while the smaller manuscript consists of Part VI. 

The external form of the collective Bower Manuscript is that of the Indian potM*^ 
A patM consists of a number of leaves, of a practically uniform oblong shape, generally 
enclosed between two wooden boards, and the whole held in position, or “ bound, ’’’ by a 
string which passes through a hole drilled through the whole pile. Unfortunately no 
photograph was ever taken of the Bower Manuscript in the condition in which it was 
found, or in which it was made over by the finder to Lieutenant Bower, But an idea of 
its appearance may be formed from Fig. 6, wliich shows a paper pothi, tied up with a string 
between its wooden boards, exactly as it was found by Professor Griinwedel’s expedition in 
a cave temple of the Mingoi of Qizil.^i^ In Fig. 7, the same p6tM is shown untied and 
unfolded. 

The leaves of the Bower Manuscript arc cut from the bark, or periderm, of the birch 
tree ; those of a modern Indian potki are,, as a rule, of paper,*® Before the introduction of 
paper into India, which event probably coincided with the advent of the Muhammadans, 
the writing material for the purpose of literature was palm-leaf or birch-bark.*® Palm-leaf 
must have been the original material of an Indian pothi-^ for it was the shape of the 
palm-leaf which determined the narrow oblong shape of the leaves of the pothi. The bark 
of the birch tree may be obtained in very large strips, about a yard long and eight inches 
broad. There is no apparent reason why these strips should have been cut into narrow oblong 
pieces in order to be used as the writing material of books. On the other hand, from the 
long narrow segments of the leaf of a palm tree none but strips, at most about a yard long 
and three inches broad, could be cut. These, if used as writing material, necessarily 
determined the narrow oblong shape of the leaves of the pothi. The birch tree (Betula 
atiZis), the “Himalayan Birch,” is indigenous in the extreme North of India ( c.g., in 
Kashmir)’, while the palm tree (Talipat, Corypha umbracuUfera) is peculiar to the South 
of India. Hence the fashion of t^ Indian pothi must have originated in the South of 

*3 From the Sanskrit pustaU, or rather pustika, book, applied at the present day to any book, 
written or Kthographed or printed, Indian or European.. 

** See Sketch Map to Chapter I. ■ . 

*5 Occasionally they arestiH; made of palm-leaf, in Bihar, Orissa, and Southern India. 

*« On the local distribution,! and other particulars, of these two materials, see my Bpigrapliical Note, 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIX (1900), Part I, pp. 93 ff. 
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India^ while the original “ book ’’ of the North of India must have been written on large 
strips of birch-bark. As a fact the olde;st Indian “ book on birch-bark,, the Dutreuil de 
Rhins Manuscript, which probably dates from near the beginning of our era, is written on 
such large strips. The Southern Indian fashion of the potln is, in many ways, more 
convenient for literary use; and as evidenced by the Bower Manuscript and by the 
other birch-bark manuscripts which have been discovered in Eastern Turkestan (see 
Chapter IV), it must, at a very early period,, have made its way into Northern India,, 
whence finally it was carried, by the spread of Buddhism, to Eastern Turkestan, nearly all 
the indigenous paper manuscripts of which exhibit the narrow oblong shape of the Indian 
pothi. At a much later period, probably after the advent of Islam and its western culture,^ 
the fashion arose,, within the birch-bark area of Northern India to use birch-bark in imita- 
tion of paper, and to give to birch-bark books the shape of the paper books of the West. 
The Indian fotM shape of the birch-bark Bower Manuscript, therefore, is corroborative 
evidence of the great antiquity of that manuscript, — a point which will be discussed in 
detail in Chapter III. 

The birch-bark leaves of the Bower Manuscript, as already intimated, are of two 
different sizes. The leaves of Parts I-III, IV, V and VII are considerably larger, both 
in length and breadth, than those of Part VI. The former measure about 11| by 
inches ; the latter, about 9 by 2 inches. Besides the size of the leaves, there is another 
point which differentiates the two portions of the collective manuscript from each other. 
The birch bark of the larger portion is of a quality much inferior to that of the smaller 
portion (Part VI), The former is hard and brittle, and apt to break if roughly handled, 
while the latter is soft and tough, and can readily be bent. The difference may be due 
to the age of the tree from which the bark was taken, as well as to the thoroughness of 
the process (probably boiling in milk or water) by which the bark was prepared for' 
the reception of writing. Moreover, some of the leaves used in the larger portion were in 
a defective condition at the time when they were inscribed, while the leaves of Part VI 
were, and are still, in perfect order. For example, in Part I a large portion in the upper 
right corner of the third folio (see Plate III),, affecting no less than six lines, had broken 
away, before the leaf was inscribed; for nothing of the text is wanting. Similarly, in 
Part II, large holes had broken into folios 25 and 26 (Plates XXVII and XXVIII),, 
before they were written on. On the other hand, the defects in folios 9 and 12 of the 
same Part (Plates XIV and XVII) only occurred after those leaves had been inscribed ; 
for some portion of the text is lost. But there is also another cause to which the defective 
condition of the leaf is occasionally due, viz,, exfoliation. Birch-bark, as writing material, 
is of varying thickness, consisting of several layers of periderm of extreme tenuity, 
numbering from two to twelve, or even more one layer by itself would be too tenuous, 
to be inscribed. When the bark is propeidy prepared, the process renders the natural 
adhesion of the layers more durable; but when it is imperfectly prepared, or when it is 

Thus, of the five folios of Part I,, the first consists of two layers, the four others of four layers 
each (Journcclf As. Soc, Beng., Vol. LX, 1891, p. 336). Of the five folio.s of Part IV, the second has at 
least twelve, and the other, four layers each {Indian Antiquary, VoL XXI, 1891, pp. 129, 130). Of 
the four folios of Part VI, the first has three layers, the third, six„ and the two others, four each. Of 
course with good birch-bark it would not have been necessary to have a large number of layers to render 
the bark inscribable : it was the inferior quality of most of the bark which prevented a separation of the 
layers in unlaccrated portions of sufficient dimensions to admit of being used as writing material (see- 
Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol, LX, 1891, Part I, p.. 137), 
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t.-ikcn from a too old tree, or from an unsuitable part of the tree, the surface layers are- 
apt to flake off, when the bark becomes thoroughly dry. In that condition, a leaf is 
unsuitable for writing. This may be illustrated by the blank reverse of the fourth folio 
in Part IV (Plate XLI), which distinctly shows the surface in process of exfoliation ; 
and it w'as, no doubt, for that reason that the scribe abstained from writing on it. For 
the same reason, apparently, the obverse of the fourth folio of Part V (Plate XLVI) 
was left blank.^*’ On the other hand, occasionally exfoliation took place after the leaf 
had been inscribed. Thus on the left of the reverse side of the thirty-third folio (Plate 
XXXIV)"**’ of Part II, about one-fourth of the surface layer has flaked off, carrying 
with it a large portion of the text; and the same injury has befallen a smaller portion 
of the reverse of the twenty-ninth folio (Plate XXXI). On the obverse side of the sixth 
folio of Part V we have another example of the same phenomenon ; and in the case of 
folio 1 of Part VII (Plate LIU) the whole of the inscribed top layer of th' obverse 
side has flaked off. In the third place, much of the bark, used in the larger portion, is 
full of faults in its texture. It appears to have been taken from an unsuitable part of the 
tree, producing a rough and knotty surface, unserviceable for writing. This may be seen 
by reference, e.g.» to the reverses of the first folio of Part II (Plate VI) and the second 
folio of Part IV (Plate XXXIX), about one-half of which has been left blank. It is 
also illustrated by the fact that sometimes when t)ie scribe attempted to write across a 
fault, his letters would form only very badly, as,. e.g., in Part I, folio Sb® (Plate V), 
where the syllable hi (of cZa) is almost illegible; or they would not form at all, and the 
writer was obliged to abandon a half finished letter, and trace it anew on the other side 
of the fault, thus leaving a more or less extended gap in his line. Thus in Part I, folio 

(Plate III) we have vimi[m]Hr6, folio 3b“, ji[va']vUukamah ^ folio 56“ (Plate V), 
vya[va]vaydclicha, where the abandoned half-finished letters are indicated by being placed 
within brackets (Journal, As. Soc. Beng., 1891, Vol. LX, Part I, p. 137). Other examples 
are in Part II, fols. 7, 8, ?2, 27, 29, etc, (Plates XII, XIII, XXIV, XXIX, XXXI), in 
Part HI, folio 3 (Plate XXXVI), and in Part V, folios 2 and 6 (Plate XLIV and 
XLVI II), which show large uninscribed places. None of these defects is seen in the bark of 
P.art VI, which is of the proper texture, and lias been properly prepared. 

The fact of the larger portion of the Bower Manuscript being written on birch-bark of 
such an inferior quality, of course, suggests the enquiry as to what may have been the cause 
of it. So much seems obvious that, as Kashmir and Udyana are the lands of the birch aud 
birch-bark, the scribes (on their number, see Chapter III) of the larger portion of the 
Bower Manuscript would not have had recourse to an inferior quality of bark, if at the time 
of writing it, they had not been, for some reason, in a position which made it impracticable 
for them to procure a supply of good bark. The most obvious explanation that suggest* 
itself, of course, is that when they wrote their manuscript,' they were already settled in 
Kuchar, where fresh birch-bark prepared for writing was not readily procurable, for which 
reason they were reduced to the necessity of using up what inferior portion remained to 

« The blankness is not due to the spots: that need not have interfered, as may be seen from the ’ 
obverse of folio. 2 of Part III -(Plate- XXXVI).— The leaves and plates of Part V are wrongly placed; 
for “Leaf 6, Plate XL VIII ” read “ Leaf 1 , Plate XLIII and shift the others accordingly, 

• The number 33 which- i» seen * on the peeled off surface on Plate XXXIV is not origiBalr it was. 
teflcribed layaelf guidance. 
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them of the store of birch-bark -vrhich they may have originally brought with them from 
their home in north-western India, But by the time that Part VI came to be written, a 
fresh supply of good and well-prepared bark had been procured. 

One of tlie indications of the collective character of the Bower Manuscript, as has been 
stated, is tlie mode of pagination which it exhibits. For the leaves of each Part are 
numbered separately, so far as can be judged from the numbering where it is preserved. 
In Indian pothts the practice is to number, not the pages^ but thp leaves ; and the numbers 
are placed on the left-hand margin, either on the obverse or Hie reverse side of the leaf 
In northern Indian manuscripts it is always thie reverse side which is thus numbered, while 
in southern manusci-ipts, it is the obverse,^^ In Parts IV and V, the margins are so 
imperfectly preserved that it must remain uncertain whether they ever bore any numhsrs. 
The practice of numbering the folios, however, is so general in Indian manuscripts that, on 
the whole, the probability is in favour of its having once existed in those Parts at the time 
when the margins were intact. In Parts I — III and VII the margins of most leaves are 
fairly well preserved, and they show the usual pagination on the reverse side of the leaf, 
thus pointing to a northern locality as their place of origin. Part VI, the margins of which 
are well preserved, shows pagination throughout ; and, what is noticeable, the numbers are 
on the obverse side of the leaves. That fact points to a southern place of origin, and this 
indication is confirmed by others which will be fully discussed in Chapter III, 

.The total of the existing leaves of the Bow:cr Manuscript is fifty-one. But unfortuna- 
tely the more important portion of it, Parts I— III, which treats of medicine, is incomplete. 
Part I ends quite abruptly with the fifth folio. How many more may have completed the 
text, it is impossible to’ conjecture from the context. The existing five leaves are numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 5, The obverse of the first leaf, as usual in Indian pdihiA'^ is left 
blank. In the left-hand margin of the reverse of the third leaf, there appear, below the 
ordinary pagination 3, two other signs of doubtful value. If they are to be read as 
separate numeral figures, they might be SI ; or if they are to be read as a single figure, it 
might be an imperfectly (i.e., discontinuous ly) written 4-0 or 70. But in either case their 
purport is a puzzle.®^ Part II also is a fragment; for it ends, apparently abruptly, with the 
33rd folio somewhere in the fourteenth chapter. Moreover, the two final chapters, the fifteenth 

and sixteenth, which are announced in the introduction (verses 8 and 9), and which might 

have comprised five leaves, are entirely missing. In addition, the entire folios 20, 21 and 30, 
and thie major portion of folios 16 and 17 are missing. Also, as previously stated (p, xix), 
smaller portions are missing, by fracture in folios 9 and 12, and by exfoliation in the 
reverses of folios 29 and 33. The total number of the existing leaves, inclusive of the two 
fragmentary folios 16 and 17, is thirty. In the case of most of these existing leaves, vis,^ 
in folios 2—10. 12, 13, 15, 22—26^ 31 and 32 (total 19), the ordinary pagination is fully 
preserved. It is only partially preserved in the five folios 16, 18, 19, 28, 29; and it is 
entirely lost, by fracture or exfoliation of the margin, in the six folios 1, 11, 14, 17, 27, 33, 
On folio 13 (Plate XVIII) there is an indistinct mark between the figures for 10 and 3, 
apparently the cancellation of another wrongly inscribed figure. The pagination is placed 

50 See the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, VI, p. 261, quoted in Chapter III, p. »xxi. 

51 The figures, or figure, cannot well refer to the number of the corresponding verse in the texty as 
doubtfully suggested in note 57 on p. 5 of my edition. 
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as a rule, in the middle of the margin, but in folios 25, 31, 32 it appears in the top of the 
margin^ facing the third or fourth line of the text; and it must have occupied the same 
position on folios 1, 11, 27, where the top of the margin is mutilated.®^ 

Part III, again, is a mere fragment. Its commencement is marked, as usual, by the 
sacred symbol of oni on the obverse of the first leaf ; but it breaks off abruptly on the 
obverse of the fourth leaf* But the noteworthy circumstance is that it breaks off, not at 
the bottom^ but in the middle of that side of the leaf. This circumstance certainly suggests 
that the original scribe left off' writing at that point, and never completed his work. 
Subsequently, the manuscript came into the possession of the writer of Part IV, who 
commenced the writing of that Part on what was then the blank reverse of the fourth folio 
of Part III. Ultimately the whole manuscript, that is, the unfinished Part III and the 
subsequently added Part IV, came into the possession of a third person, the writer of 

Parts V and VII, who proceeded to write a remark of his own on the space left blank by 
the original writer on the lower portion of the obverse side of the fourth folio of Part III 
(Plate XXXVIII). This curious case will be the subject of further consideration with 
additional details in Chapter III (p. xxxv), where it will be shown that the writer of 
Part III must have written also Parts I and II. In connection with this latter circumstance 
the query suggests itself whether Parts I and II, no less than Part III, might not have been 
incomplete at the time when Part III came into the possession of the writer of Parts V-VII; 
that IS to say, that already at that lime Parts I and II extended no further than they do at 
present. It might be surmised tliat the scribe who made the copies of Parts I-III died 
before he had finished his task, and that his unfinished copies passed on, in turn, to the 
writers, or owners, of Part IV and Parts V and VII. There is nothing in the Parts 
concerned to decide one way or the other about this hypothesis, but in any case the 
hypothesis has no concern whatever with the losses of fols. 21,, 22 and 30 of Part II, or 
the fractures (e, g., of fols. 15 and 17) and exfoliations which have been referred to. For 
injuries of an exactly similar kind ar(5 observable in every one of the Parts of the Bower 
Manuscript, with the exception of Part VI which is written on birch-bark of a superior and 
■ durable quality. All these injuries occurred at a date subsequent to the hypothetical 
transmission of Part I and II to its later owners. The second of the foar folios of Part III 
is the only one which bears i)agination. In the others the margin is defiictive. 

Of Paris IV and V, whicli are two tracts on divination,, the formler is practically 
complete, while the latter seems to be considerably defective (see Chapter VIII). Neither 
of them shows any pagination. As they are very small manuscripts, of five (strictly four 
and a half) aiad six folios respectively, it is possible that they never had any; but as the 
margins are more or less defective,^ the numbers may be lost ; and this alternative seems more 
probable. The obverse of the first leaf of Part V is blank, just as in the case of Part I. 
Its reverse is inscribed only with tlie introduction to the treatise, which does not cover the 
whole of its surface. It bears only five lines, and there is a blank space left, sufficient for, 
at least,, one additional line: all the other leaves have six or Severn lines to the page. 

Part VI, which is a treatise on a charm against snake bite, is complete. Being written 
. on a superior quality of bircli-bark, it is the best preserved portion of the Bower Manuscript, 
The left-hand margins of all its four folios are in good condition, and bear the pagination, 

52 The numbers marked on the reverses of folios 17, 21 and 33 are not original, but were inscribed by 
:myS3lf for guidance. 

5^ On Fart IV see my article in fhojournalf A. S. B.i 1892, p, 129. 
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1 to 4, on the obverse sides. The manuscript- commences with the usual symbol for cm on 
the obverse of the first leaf, and ends with the usual Buddhist terminal salutations and the 
double stroke (Chapter IV, p. xxxvii) on the top of the reverse of the fourth folio. 

Part VII, which contains a portion of the same charm against snake bite (see Chapter 
III, pp. xxix and xxxv and Chapter VIII) is defective. It consists of two, much damaged 
leaves, the first of which, on its reverse side, bears the pagination 1. The obverse has lost 
its inscribed surface layer of bark (p, xix), and with it the commencement of the charm. 
The pagination of the second leaf is lost with the broken-oft' margin, 

Indian manuscripts,, or records, as a rule, commence with some benedictory word such 
as siddliam, success, or svasti, hail, or with the sacred particle oih. The last mentioned is 
almost universally used at the present day. It may be either written in full, or indicated 
by a symbol. The latter takes the form of a spiral which may turn either to the right or 


the left (Fig, 8)> and which is probably a conven- 
tional representation of the sacred samhha or 
conch shell. The dextrorse form may be seen 


3 
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on the first leaf of Part I (Fig, 8^), Part II 
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(Fig. 8 b and c)^ and Part III (Fig, 8 d), while 
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the sinistrorse form appears on the first leaf of 
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In Parts V and VII it is lost through the damage suffered by their first folios. In all the 
Parts, except the second, the symbol occupies the usual position facing the first line of the 
text; but in Part II it appears in the more unusual position, on the left-hand margin 
opposite the third line of writing, exactly as it is seen in the two copper-plate grants of 
Ananta Varman, dateable probably in “the sixth century A.D. (fig. 8 g, ^), shown in 
Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions^ pp. 220 and 226, Plates xxxB and xx.xiA. Among the dated 
northern Indian epigraphical records of the Gupta period, the earliest known examples of 
the dextrorse form of the symbol are those of the year 448-9 A.D. in a stone inscription of 
Kumara Gupta I (Fig. 8 i, see ibid.^ p. 45 , Plate viA), and of the year 493-4 A.D. in a 
copper-plate grant of Jayanatha (Fig. 8 k, see ibid., p. 120 , Plate xvi). The earliest 
known example of the sinistrorse form occurs in a copper-plate grant of Mahasadevaraja 
of an unknown though early date ,(Fig. 8l, ibid., p. 198, Plate xxvii), and apparently' 
though mutilated, also in the Bodhgayji inscriptions, of 588 A.D. (ibid,, Plate xliA and B)! 
Of course, these dates are not sufficiently numerous to settle the exact beginning and end 
of the period of the use of the two forms; but on the whole the sinistrorse form seems to 
be somewhat later in origin. Curiously enough, the symbol for 6ih, in its dextrorse form 
is found also on the obverse side of the 32nd leaf of Part II, on the left margin, opposite 
the second line of writing. How it comes to be there is, at present, not apparent. 

As already observed, the typical Indian pothi is provided with a hole for the passage 
of the binding string. At the present day, the hole is placed exactly in the middle of the 
leaves; and it has been so during many centuries past. In the Bower Manuscript the hole 
is placed in the left side, about the middle of the left half of the leaf; about 3| inches 
from the left paargin of the larger,, and 2i inches, in the case of the smaller folios. There • 
are reasons to believe that the latter practice was that which prevailed in ancient India 
In the old Indian copper-plate grants, the copper leaves are strung together on a copper- 
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ring wliicli passes through a hole in the left side of the leaves.^^ The oldest known copper- 
plates of this kind are those of the Kondamudi grant of Jayavarman {E pigrapJiia Indica^ 
Vol. VI, p. 316) and the Pallava grants of King Sivaskanda Varman Vol^ I,, pp. 

4-6,397 ; Vol. VI, p. 84), which, on palacographic and linguistic grounds, must be referred 
to the second and third centuries A.,D. respectively.^'^ They have their ring-hole near the 
middle of the left lialf-side They arc all South Indian grants ; and seeing that, as already 
pO'inted out,, the oblong form of the earliest birch-bark potliis of Northern India, as seen in 
the Bower Manuscript, is an imitation of the palm-leaf pothi of Southern India, it may be 
concluded I hat the placement of tlie string-hole in southern manuscript potMs was the same 
as in the southern copper-plate grants, and that the practice of placing the string-hole in 
the middle of the left half of the manuscript was adopted by the northern scribes from 
their southern brethren, whom,, in fact, they imitated in the whole mode of fashioning the 
pdiJii. All the earliest bireli-bark manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centuries show their 
string-hole 0)i the left side. But as birch-bark (as well as palm-leaf) is a more or less 
fragile material, the practice soon arose for the greater safety of the leaves, to make two 

holes, in the right and left lialvcs, at corresponding distances from the right and left 
margins. The earliest known examples of this practice are presented in the Horiuzi Manus- 
cript (see Aiiccdota Oxoniensia^ Vol. I, Part III, Plate I) and the two Nepalese manuscripts 
of tile Cambridge Collrctiou, Nos. 1702 and 1409 (see BendalPs Catalogue, Plate I, Figs. 1 
and 2), all of which, probably belong to the sixth century. Still later, the practice arose of 
replacing the two holes by one hole in the middle of the leaves. The existence of this 
practice is recorded by Albcruni in the eleventh century, who says (Professor Saebau's 
Translation of Alberunrs India, Vol. I,]). 176) that ^^the Indians bind a book of palm-leaves 
togclbcr by a cord on which they are arranged, the cord going through all the leaves by a 
hole in the middle of each.’’ The hole was not at first in the exact middl^, but— probably a 
modified survival of the ancient practice — slightly more to the left, as seen, e,g.^ in the 
Nepalese manuscript No. XXI (Palacographic Society), which is dated in 1015 A.D. S’till 
later, and in the prosemt day, the hole appears in the exact middle of the leaves. The 
peculiar position of the string-hole, in the middle of the left side of the Bowei Manuscript,, 
therefore, is an ('vid(*nce making for the extreme aniiquitj^ of the manuscript,^^® 


54 This is the general ])r:ictiee; hut tliere arc exceptions in various directions. Thus exceptionally the 
bole is found in the hotlom margin. A very old example, from the third century A.D., is the Pallava 
orant of Queen ChanuKwi (Epigrciphia Indicci, Yol. VIII, p. 144). Two other examples of the 7th 
century arc the Chiplun grant of Pulikesin 11 (/A, Vol. Ill, p. 52), and the Nausart grant of Sry^^raya 
Hh Vol YlII, p. 232). Occasionally there are two holes at the bottom, in the 5th century the 
ainesgad grant of Dhruvasena I Vof. Ill, p. 320) and the MSliya grant of Dharasfma II (Fleet's 
Gupta Inscriptions. No. 38, p. 168, Plate xxiv) ; in the 7th century the SamkhSda gninls of Dad£a III, 


(EPi^raphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 20 and Yol V., p. 40), and the Nogawa pant of Dhruvasena II 
Vol. VIII, p. 192). Another early practice, which however appears to be limited to a particular Central 
Indian province, is to place the hole in the top margin of the plates, as in the Khoh grpls of Hastin and 
other princes (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions Nos. 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, plates xiii, xv, xvii, xx) . Lastly the 
hole is occasionally found on the right side. The earliest ex*ample of this appeal^ to be tbe Paithan grant 
of the RasMakOtrakflta king GOvinda III, of 794 A.D. (Bpigrapjiia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. (106). But the 
overwhelmingly favourite practice throughout ancient India, and at all times, is to place the hole on the 


^^ ’55 These grants are written in Prakrit, and the spelling in Jayavarman’s grant (single for double 
consonants) , as Professor Hultzsch has pointed out {Bpigraphia Indica. VoL VI, p. 316) is exactly like 
that in the records of the Andhra kings Gautamiputra and Vasishttputra, whose datp are c. 117-137 A.D^ 
The spelling in givaskanda’s grants has double consonants, but the writing otherwise resembles that of 

Jayavarman^s grant. Accordingly they can be dated, at most, about a century latp. 

^ 56 Revised from the statement in my Report on the BriHsh Collection of Central Asian Antiquities 
in Extra Number 1 to iht Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXX, Part I, for 1901, pp. 7, 8. 
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Unfortunately it has never been recorded in what condition the Bower Manuscript was 
when it was received by Colonel Waterhouse in Calcutta in September 1890- When it came 
into my hands in February 1891, the leaves of the potln were enclosed between its two wooden 
boards, and a string run through them. In order to examine the leaves, I cut the strings 
and, on doing so, discovered that they were not arranged in their proper order^ but that the 
leaves of the several parts were mixed up (see Proceedings^ Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1891., p. 55). How they came into this state of disorder is not known. It does not seem 
probable that they were so originally when the manuscript was discovered by its Kuchari 
finders. The people who enshrined it in its receptacle in the stupa may be assumed to have 
been able toi read it ; and they would not have enshrined it in a disorderly condition. But from 
the time of its discovery, it passed through the hands of, at least, four different persons, all 
of whom may be assumed with certainty to have cut or unloosed tlie string to satisfy their 
curiosity, and none of whom knew, or could read the characters. In the case of Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das this is certain; for he stated himself to Colonel Waterhouse who had first given 
him the manuscript to examine, that he had failed to decipher it (see Proceedings^ As. Soc, 
Beng„ 1890, pp. 222-3)-. Moreover two of the leaves were photographed (see ihid,^ 
Plate III) by Colonel Waterhouse, before ever the manuscript came into my hands. It may, 
therefore, be concluded with good reason that the disorderly condition of the manuscript 
arose only in the course of its passage through the several hands; and it seems not at all 
improbable that the serious damage done to the folios 16 and 17 of Part II may be due to 
incautious handling by the original Turki finders in Kuchar. After each examination the 
leaves seem to have been bound together again by a string, whether the same original string 
or any other may be doubtful. That they were in this bound condition when they reached 
the hands of Colonel Weterhouse seems to be expressly stated in the original report, 
published in the November Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1890, p. 223) . 



CHAPTER HI. 


THE SCRIPT, THE SCRIBES, AND THEIR USAGES IN 
THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 

A glance at the Tables which illustrate this cliapter shows at once that all the seven 
Parts of the Bower Manuscript are written in an essentially identical script. Considering 
the fact, which will be proved in the sequel, of a diversity of scribes, the identity of their 
script is strikingly shown by the occurrence of the same slight variations in the forms of 
such consonants as h, r and s (Table I), and such vowels as i, u, and •‘i (Table II, Nos. 
5, 7-10). This script is that which prevailed in Northern India from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries A.D. (both inclusive). It is now generally known as the Gupta script 
because its prevalence coincided with the rule of the (Early) Gupta Emperors in whose 
epigraphic records it is employed. Most of these records, inscribed during the period of 
the Gupta Empire, are collected in the third volume of the Corpus Irtscriptionum Indicarum,^’’ 
The facsimile Plates, accompanying that volume may be consulted for the. purpose of 
comparing the script used in the Gupta records with that seen in the several Parts of the 
Bower Manuscript. 

During the period of approximately three centuries of its prevalence the Gupta script 
shows two distinct types, a southern and a northern, their areas being separated by a line 
running in a north-easterly direction, roughly between N. Lat. 24^ and 22.° At Mandasor 
(Lat. 24°3')» Eran (Lat. 24° 5')i ‘ind Udayagiri (Lat. 23''32'). there exist inscriptons, side 
by side, in both types of the script. From the dates of these inscriptions^* it will be seen 
that, in every case, the records of the southern are earlier than those of the northern 
*3T®> — ® circumstance which points to the gradual advance southwards of the fashion of 
writing in the northern style. For practical purpo:es the most useful test for distinguish, 
ing the two types is the form of the letter m (Fig. 9). Here (a) shows the original form 
of the letter, in the so-callod Asoka script. Gradually tie curve at the 
base was flattened, and the point of crossing shifted more or less, to the 
right. In this form (6) the character was preserved in the southern type 
of the script. In the north-west of India the tendency of straightening 
the curves was more pronounced. At first it affected only the right side 
of the letter. This side was made quite straight; and in consequence 
thereof it was entirely severed from the crossing point. Thus arose the 
earlier northern Gupta form (c). Soon also the left s’de was straight- 
ened, producing the alternative form (d). In these two forms the 
character for m prevailed throughout the Gupta period (Table I), gradually spreading 
eastward over the whole of Northern India. From the sesond of the northern Gupta forms 

Volume III, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, cdted by Dr. J. P, 
Fleet, C. I, E., in 1888. A few additional inscriptions, discove e3 after f'.at datj are published in the 
Epigraphia Indicit. These two publications are quoted in the seqi,cl ns F. GL, and E. I. respectively, 

® Mandasor, northern type, F. GI., Nos. 33, 34, 35, dated c, 530-533 A.D , and southern type, P.GI., 
No. 18, dated 473, AJD. Eran, northern, F.GI., Nos. 19, 20, 36 dated 468, 48t, 508 A.D„ and southtm, 
p.GI., No. 2, dated 370 A.D. Udayagiri, northern, P,GI« No. 6)ji dated 425 A-D-j soajkhern, P.GJ,, 
jN'o. 3, dai^d 401 AJD^ 
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of developed, at a later time^ the Nagari form and its ringleted variety (/), by the 
production of the right lateral below the base line. 

The origin of the northern form of the Gupta m must be placed in the earlier half 
of the fourth century A.D. The starting point of the Gupta empire (Pataliputra) was 
in tlie East, On the coins and in the records of Samudra Gupta the older form of 
with its curved sides (Fig. 9, a h) is still exclusively prevalent. But with his son Chandra- 
gupta II, who added the West to the empire, a total change takes place. All his coins 
and records show only the forms of m with straight sides (Fig. 9, c d). He commenced 
to reign about 375 A.D.; and he co/mpleted his conquest of the West about 395 A.D, His 
earliest known dated inscription of 407 A,D, (F.GI,, No. 7, p. 36) shows the straight-sided 
m. Its locality Gaclhwa, Lat. 80^ 38', is just within the eastern area,, Another of his 
inscriptions, within the western are?, at Mathura, Lat.77° 43', which also shows the straight- 
sided m (F.GI., No. 4, p, 25, Plate iii A) is mutilated and hence undated; but it may be 
some twenty years older. Anyhow, the fact that the straight-sided m shows no signs of a 
gradual origination or introduction, but with Chandragupta’s western conquests, all at once, 
entirely supersedes the older curved-sided form of m in the records throughout the northern 
portion of the Gupta empire, proves that, at the time of that conquest, it must have been the 
established and prevailing fashion of writing m in the north-west of India. The beginning 
and growth of that fashion in the North-west itself, therefore, may with good reason he 
placed in the earlier half of the fourth century, though, of course, in calligraphic records of 
a particularly ornate kind, such as the Bijayaga^lh inscriptions of about 372 A.D, (F.GI,, 
Nos^ 58, 59, pp. 251-2, Plate xxxvi B. C.), the old form of m with its angular or curved 
sides, might tend to survive for some longer time. The only form oif prevailing through- 
out the whole of the Bower Manuscript, in its calligraphically as well as cursively written 
portions, is the earlier of the two north-western forms, with its right side straight, but the 
left side twisted (Fig. 9, c; and Table I). So far, therefore, the graphic indications of the 
manuscript point to some time within the fourth century A.D, At any rate, they need not 
carry its date back of that century. 

The northern type of the Gupta script, again, is divisible into two distinctly marked 
varieties,, an eastern and a western. With regaid to this division the most useful test letter 
is the character for the cerebral sibilant as compared with the character for the dental 
sibilant The original forms, in the Asoka alphabet, of these two characters are shown in 
Fig. 10, Cl and f respect ivel 5 % The form of the former 
was soon modified, as in (6), by closing up the lower 
semicircle. In the East, gradually that semicircle was 
made to bulge out on the left, as in (c), and finally 
reduced to a small ringlct,^ as in (d), while in the West 
it was simply more or less angularized, as in (e). On 
the other hand, in the case of the dental s (f), its basal 
curve was angularized in the East, and at the same time 
its tail closed up to form a ringlet, as in (g), while in the 
West the whole character was angularized, a triangle taking the place of the ringlet, as in 
(/Q. The final result of these modifications was, in the East, to cause the forms of the 
cerebral and dental sibilants, (d) and (g), to resemble each other so closely as to make them 
practically indistinguishable, while in the West the forms of the two sibilants remained 
quite distinct. It may be added that the western form of the dental sibilant occurs in 
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several slightly difFering variations, shown in (fc), (i) and (fc), none of which, however, 
affects its distinctive character of angularity. 

The boundary of the western and eastern areas runs roughly along E, Long. 81°, At 
Kausambhi (Long., 81*^ 27') we have inscriptions in both varieties of the northern Gupta 
type side by side: the western variety in the Pali land-grant (E.I., Vol. II„ p, 364p 1 . 4 
yathaisa)^ the eastern in the pillar inscription of Samudragupta^ now in Allahabad (F. GI. 
No. 1, p. 1| Plate i), and in the Kosam image inscription (F. GL No, 65^ p. 266* Plate 
xxxix C). Similarly, we find the western variety in the image inscription of Deoriya 
(Long. 81° 51', F. GL No. 68, p, 271, Plate xl B), and close by, the eastern variety in the 
image inscription of Mankuwar (Long. 81° 52', F.GI, No. 11, p. 45, Plate xii A), and in 
th»e inscriptions at Gadhwa (Long, 81° 18'; F.G^, Nos. 7, 9,^ 64, 66, pp. 36, 40, 264, 267, 
Plates iv B,D, and xxxix B,D).®® As the Nepal valley lies within the eastern area, all the 
Nepalese inscriptions at, or near, Katmandu (Long. 85° 71') exhibit the eastern cerebral s 
(Fig. 10, d), but exceptionally they preserve the distinction of the two sibilants by using the 
western angular dental s (Fig. 10, Throughout the wihole of the Bower Manuscript, 

the two sibilants appear in the western variety of the northern Gupta type, as may be seen 
by referring to Table !• This fact limits the country of origin of the manuscript to some 
part of north-western India; and as will be shown in the setjael, the probability is that 
Parts I-III were written iu the extreme north, and Parts V-VII, in the extreme south ofi 
that portion of India, or rather (p. xxxv) by scribes coming from those localities. 

The western variety of the northern type of the Gupta script itself possessed two sub- 
varieties* The distinctive feature of these sub-varieties is their different way of writing the 
palatal sibilant i, either with a curvilinear or a straight-lined 

top. The successive stages of development of the form of this ^ ^ ^ 

sibilant are shown in Fig, 11, Originally, in the Asoka script, ^ ^ ^ 

it had the form (a)'. Gradually the medial perpendicular line ^ ** * , ^ 

assumed a slanting position as in (6)^ till finally, in the Indo- of the Pdlatal Sibilant. 

scythic period, in the Kushana script of the second century A,D., it became more or less 
horizontal, as in (c). Somewhat later, apparently in the early Gupta period^ in the fourth 
century A.D,, the alternative form (d)- arose, which flattened the rounded top into a straight 
line. These two forms of the palatal, i the round-topped and the flat-topped, however, were 
not restricted to a particular area, or a particular period of time. They existed 
contemporaneously during the Gupta period, and in the same common area. An instructive 
example is the group of Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman (F, GI. Nos. 33, 34, 35, 
pp. 142, 149, 150, Plates xxi B,C, xxii), which were written by the same scribe, named 
Gdvinda (ib., p. 146), about 533 A.D. He uses the flat-topped form of i throughout his 
three records.®^ On the other hand, the writer of the somewhat earlier Mandasor’ 
inscription, of the time of Kum&ragupta and of the year 473-4 A,D., uses the round-topped 

^ Excepti'Onaily the eastern variety is found in two inscriptions a6 far west as Mihrauli (Long. 77^ 14 
F. GI. No, 32, p. 139, Plate xxxi A), and Udayagiri (Long. 77° 50', F, GI. No., 6, p. 34, Plate iv A). 

See Indian Antiquary ^ Vol XI, p. 163 ff. The two sibilants may be seen in juxtaposition in i. 13 
(kdryyhhu sadvi) of No. 3, p, 167, 

Unfortunately, owing to the nature of the soft sandstone, on which they are incised, the angles of 
the letters are much eroded, thus obscuring somewhat their true forms, but the flat top is still well marked 
in several cases; s.g., in hhda^ 1. 6, and L 7^ of the complete pillar inscription (F, GI., p, 146-7) and 
in ma and iatra, 1. 1 of tie duplicate inscription (<&., p. 159). In the better preserved inscription, on 
the harder slate tablet, the flat top of ^ is quite (jyutiuct; s.g., in hi 1. 4 (ih., p, 133.> 
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throughout (F. GI. No. 18, p. 79, Plate xi). Good examples of the use of the flat-topped 
s are the cave inscription of Udayagiri (Lat. 23^ 32', Long. 77° 50'), dated in 425-6 A.D. 
(F. GI. No. 61, p. 258, Plate xxxviii),, and the stone image inscription at Mathura 
(Lat, 27° 30', Long, 77° 43'; F. GI, No. 63, p. 262, PJate xxxix A), dated in 454-5 A.D. 
On the other hand,^ good examples of the use of the round-topped s are the copper-plate 
land-grants of the Parivrajaka Maharajas, at Khoh, Majhgawam, and Bhumara (about 
Lat. 24° 25' and Long, 80° 45'; F.GI. Nos. 21-25, pp, 93-112, Plates xiii, xiv, xv B), which 
are dated between 475 and 529 A.D. These examples show that the two forms of the 
palatal i were in use over the same western area, and during the same period of time. 

But there is one point to be observed with regard to the use of the two forms of the 
palatal whch is of great importance in connection with the Bower Manuscript. The two 
ways of writing that s are never confounded, nor do they ever occur promiscuously in the 
same epigraphic record. It is clear, therefore, that they mark two different styles of 
w'riting, each peculiar io a particular writer. They thus offer a test for determining the 
number of writers who were engaged in the production of the several Parts of the Bower 
Manuscript. As may be seen by reference to Table I, the round-topped s is used exclusi- 
vely in Parts I-III, while the flat-topped s is, equally exclusively-^ used in Parts IV-VII. 
In Parts I-III, the flat-topped s never occurs, nor does the round-topped s ever occur in 
Parts IV-VII, It is inconceivable that the same person should have used habitually and 
exclusively one mode of writing s in one set of manuscripts, and another in another set of 
manuscripts. It follows, therefore, that Parts I-III were written by a person different from 
the three persons who wrote Parts IV-VII ; for as will be shown in the sequel (pp. xxix and 
xxxiii), on similar grounds, the two writers of Parts IV and VI must have been different 
persons from the writer of Parts V and VII. 

In this connection, as bearing on the question of the number of scribes, the following 
fact, which will be fully discussed in Chapter IV, must be noted. The modern form of tlic 
letter y, which originated in the northern area of the Gupta script, and which is found in 
Parts I-III, is entirely absent from Parts IV-VII. The latter make use exclusively of the 
old three-pronged form of ^ (Fig. 19), which persistently continued to prevail in the 
southern area. Also, another small point which distinguishes the scribes of Parts V-VII 
from the scribe of Parts I-III is worth noticing. It is the fashion of writing the character 
for the dental tk. As may be seen in Table I,, in Parts I-III that character has an upright 
position,- while in Parts V-VII its position is more or less slanting. Though a small point 
in itself, it is worth noticing, because it marks the germ of a fashion of writing with a 
slant, which developed subsequently in the Easlern Turkestan settlement of Kuchar, and 
which is shown in Fig. 15, 1. 2, (p. xxxii), and in Fig. 17, 1. 3, c and d (p. xxxiv).. 

The peculiarities of writing above set out shown that there must have been no less 
than four persons engaged in the writing of the Bower Manuscript. In Parts I-III, the 
similarity of writing is, in all paints so conspicuous that it is impossible to ascribe their 
production to more than one person. As to Parts V, VI and VII, it has been shown from 
their mode of writing the palatal that they cannot have been written by the identical 
person, who wrote Parts I-III. Moreover, it is practically certain that they must have 
been written by two different writers. That Parts V and VII are due to the same writer 
follows, as in the case of Parts I-III, from tfce conspicuous similarity of the writing. 
The case of Part VI may seem uncertain. There is superflexal dissimilarity in its style 
of writing from that jn Parts V, and VII, but on the other hand, it must be remembered 
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that Part VI is written calligraphically, while Parts V and VII are written in an extremely 
cursive and careless fashion* Also^ there is a not inconsiderable similarity of writing in 
the three Parts, which extends even to the use of the same signs of interpunctuation 
(see p. xxxix), parts V-VII having in this respect a common system differing from that in 
Parts I-III* Moreover, there is the fact that the same name Yasamitra Yasomitra) 

occurs both in the calligraphically written Part VI (foL 4^^ 1. 6, ed., pp* 225^ 230) and 
the cursivcly written Part VII (foL 2% 1. 3, ed. pp* 237-9). This name must be that ofi 
the votary, who either wrote the manuscript himself, or got it written for himself by a 
scribe. For, as the Japanese scholar, Dr, K. Watanabe, explains {Journal^ Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1907, p. 263), it “was a custom in ancient China and Japan that “a votary 
must recite his name in the copy of a devotional work which he either wrote himself, 
or caused to be written for himself. On the other hand, there is the very significant 
circumstance that Part VI is paginated on the obverse side of its folios, while Part VII 
bore its folio numbers on the reverse sides (see Chapter IT, p. xx). As in the case of the 
two modes of writing the palatal it is hardly conceivable that the same person should 
have been in the habit of using two entirely different modes of paginating. It should, also* 
be observed that (see Chapter VIII) Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the 
same tract* and (see Chapter II) greatly differ in their quality of birch-bark and state of 
preservation. The explanation which best accords with all these facts seems to be that a 
monk, called Yasomilrn, wrote, or got written, for his own use* a copy of the protective 
charing a portion of which now survives as Part VII. At a subsequent date* when that 
copy had become damaged, he got the damaged portion replaced by a new copy, namely the 
existing Part VI, on a fresh supply of superior bark, which a new arrival from India may 
have brought with him. Regarding the personality of Yasomitra, it may be surmised that 
he must have been a Buddhist monk of great repute for saintliness and learning. For the 
fact that the manuscripts were found in the relic chamber of the stupa shows that they 
must have been the property of the person in whose honour the stupa was erected ; and to 
be accorded such an honour that person must have been a monk of acknowledged eminence. 
But whatever the exact number of writers may have been* the fact that Parts V-VII have so 
many peculiarities in common shows that the writer of Part VI must have been a native ofi 
the same country, or locality, in India as the writer of Parts V and VII. On the writer 
of Part IV, sec below* p. xxxiii. 

This introduces another important subject, ui^.* the native country of the writers of the 
several Parts of the Bower Manuscript. On this point the manuscript presents some very 
interesting evidence. In the first place* looking at Table I* a difference will be observed in 
the forms of the initial vowel e. In Parts V-VII,^ tlie right side of the triangle projects | 
or juts out, beyond the ape'x. This projection is wanting in 12. 

Parts I-III. On consulting the Tables III, IV and ^ r t . 

Biihler’s Indian Palaeography (in the Encyclop(zdia of Indo- w O a di 

'Aryan Research) ^ it will be found that the projection is peculiar ^ b ® d * 

to epigraphic recordls of the southern area of the Gupta script. n ^ Jf 

The forms which obtained in the northern and southern areas ^ ^ , fl 

respectively are shown in Fig. 12* The boundary line, as ® / g j| < 

alre^idy stated, runs roughly in a south-'Casterly direction between Forms of the initial i in the 

VT T .. ^Ao 3 /,«= mL jr A .1 ■ '' i„ northern and Southern areas. 

N. L^t. 24 and 22 . The form of the jutting e is shown in 

(o) frem an inscriptioin at Maliya (about Lat, 21° 31', F. GI, No, 38. p. 164, Elate xxir 
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3. 26), well below the boundary line, in the southern area. The same southern form^ from 
an inscription at Eran (Lat, 24® 5', F. GI. No. 20, p. 91, Plate xii B, 1. 1), is shown in (6)^ 
Eran is just on the boundary line of the two areas ; and from another inscription (F. GI. 
No. 36,- p. 158» Plate xxiv A, 1. 2) at the same place comes the northern form without the 
projectioin„ shown in (a). The same northern form,, in two slight variations, is shown in 
{fy and (g), coming from the same place Khoh (Lat. 24® 13', F. GI. No. 27, p. 121, Plate 
xvii, 1. 9, and No, 28, p. 125, Plate xviii, 1. 12). From further south come the Pallava and 
Kadamba forms^ shown in (c) and (d); and from further north comes the Kushana form, 
shown in (A). 

In the second place,, there is the characteristic difference in the form of the vowels u 
and M, in the ahshara^ or syllables, ru and rw, which are shown in the 7th and 9th traverses 
of Table II, In Parts I-III tlie short vowel u is attached to the foot of the consonant 
but in Parts V-VII to its middle. The long vowel u is indicated in Parts I-III, by adding a 
stroke above, but in Part VI, by adding a semicircle,, to its own particular symbol for ru 
respectively. For Parts V and VII,- unfortunately, no examples are available ; but their 
agreement,, in this respect, with Part VI may be presumed. On referring again to the 
Tables III and VII in Biihler’s Indian Paloeography^ it will be seen that the forms used in 
Parts V-VII are peculiar to the southern, but those in Parts I-III to the northern area. 
Both forms, the southern and northern, 
are shown in Fig. 13. Well within the 

southern area occurs the southern form . 

1(a) from the same above-mentioned T* T T ^ 

inscription at MMiya (about Lat. 21®^^^^^ 

31'> F. GI. No. 38, p. 165, Plate xxiv, 

l. 3); also the similar southern form 4 Jr !< f B V I 

m, from an inscription at Junagadhi ^ f g h n ^ ^ 

'(Lat, 20° 31'; F. GI. No. 14, p. 61, «. p 

. ... .. ^ X ^ Forms of and in the northern and southern areal, 

rlate viu, 1. 29), as well as (c) from an 

inscription at Rajim (Lat. 20® 58', F. GI. No, 81^ p. 295. Plate xiv, 1. 12). The strictly 
southern character of these three inscriptions is proved by the fact that they all exhibit the 
distinctly southern form of m (Fig, 9 b). The Maliya inscription (Plate xxiv, 11. 12, 16) 
shows the southern forms (e) and (f) of n1. On the other hand, we have^ well within the 
northern area, the northern form (i) of ru in inscriptions at Kahaum (Lat. 26° 16', F. GI. 
No. 15, p. 67, Plate ix A;, 11. 8,; 12), and at Indor (Lat. 28® 12', F, GI. No. 16, p. 71, 
Plate ix B, 1, 6), and the similar forms (A) at NagarjunJ j(Lat, 25® O'), (0 Mandasor 
(Lat. 24° 3'),i and (m) at Mathura (Lat. 27® 30' ; F, GI. Nos. 50, 33, 63, pp. 227, 147, 
263, Plates xxxi, 1. 1, xxi B, 1. 8, xxxixA> 1. 3). The northern form (w) of ru appears in 
an inscription at Udayagiri (Lat. 23® 32’ F.GI. No. 61, p. 259, Plate xxxviii, 1. 7) and with 
a slight difference (o) at Bfidhgaya (Lat 24® 41', F.GI., No. 71, p. 277, Plate xli, 1. 13). 
Both these inscriptions are on the border line; hut on that line also the southern forms of ru 
and ru are found side by side with the northern. Thus at Khoh (Lat. 24® 23') both forms 
of ru occur; the southern (d) (F.GI. No. 22, p. 103, Plate xiii, 11. 5, 11, and No. 25, 
p* 114, Plata xvB, 11. 7, 13), and the northern (i) (F.GI. No. 27, Plate xviii^ IL 6, 10; 
No. 28# Plate xviii, 1. 6; No. 29, Plate xix A, 1. 13, and No. 31, Plate xx, 1. 6) ; and what 
is particularly to be noted, the southern form occurs here in conjunction with the northern 
form of m (Fig. 9 a). Similarly both forms of ru are seen at Mandasor (Lat. 24® 3'),, the 


Forms of ru and rH in the northern and southern areas. 
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southera (g) (F. GI. No. 18, p. 82, Plate si. 11, 10, IS) and the northern (n) (F. GI. 
No. 35, p. 153, Plate xxRii, 1. 11). Moreover, there is a peculiar form ra (h) and (p) 
which substitute two parallel strokes for the southern semi-circle, and this form appears to be 
commoh to both areas ; for it is seen in the south at Juniigadh (Lat. 21° 31'; F. GI. No. 14, 
p. 59, Plate viii, 1. 10), as well as in the north at Bilsad (Lat. 27° 33'; F. GI. No. 10, 
p, 44, Plate v, 1. 11). 

In the third place, there is the striking difference in the use of the two forms of the 
letter y, the old and the modern. In Parts I-III, as already observed, and as will be 
explained in detail in Chapter IV, the modern form of y is used optionally with its older 
three-pronged form; while in Parts V-VII that three-pronged form is used exclusively. The 
modern form of y originated in the north, and its use never spread to the south.®* 

The obvious conclusion suggested by the foregoing evidence is that the persons who 
wrote Parts V-VII were natives of some place lying within the southern area. In the case 
of Part VI, at all events, this conclusion is confirmed by the other significant fact that the 
folios of Parts VI are numbered on their obverse sides (see Chapter II, p. xx). For, as 
Bfihler has pointed out in the Fienna Oriental Journal, Vol, VII, p. 261, the practice of 
numbering the folios on their obverse side is a peculiarity of Southern India. We have a 
good example of this practice, of a very early date, in the copper-plates of the Pallava 
king Sivaskanda Varman, and the Koadamndi Plates of Jaya Varman, a contemporary of 
the Andhra kings Gautamiputra and Vasi?thiputra, who reigned about 113-137 A..D. 
These copper-plates may be seen in the Epigrap'hia Indica, Vol. I., pp. 4-6, Plates I-V., 
Vol. V, p. 86, and Vol. VI, p, 315. At the same time, the place whence the writers of 
Parts V-VII must have been somewhere near the border line of the two areas. This 
is indicated by the circumstance that the southern forms of S, ru and ri are employed in 
conjunction with the northern form of m, exactly as in the inscriptions, above mentioned, 
at Eran and Khfih, both of which places lie on the border line. While the writers of Parts 
V-VII appear to have come from some place near the southern limit of the northern area, 
the person who wrote Parts I-III must have come from somewhere near its northern limit, 
that is to say from Kashmir or Udyana. This is indicated by the occurrence in Part II 
(fol. 27a. 1. 11) of the peculiar Sfiradfi form of the letter k (Table I, No. 2 in Traverse 2). 
TheWradi script is peculiar to Kashmir, where it originated directly from the Gupta script 
in the course of the seventh century, and where it is still current, almost unchanged, to 
the present day. The i^firadS forms of 14 ^ 

those letters whieh enter into the present , « j. ff 1b *f ■' 

enquiry are shown in the lower line of t i f ^ ' 

Fig. 14.®® The upper line shows the » b . • W 

corresponding letters in the script of the ^ JT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Horiuzi Manuscript, which was written ^ b e 4 r f * 

in the first half of the sixth century Letters of the Horiuzi and Sfirada scripts. 

(^Anecdota Oxoniensia, Vol. I, Part III, , t,. .a -a »ri.' 

p. 64), Its script, therefore, was the immediate predecessor of the Sarada script. The 

« There is a further point of difference between Parts I-III and Parts V-VII. It concerns th. 
shape of the initial vowel.-. This point, however, is not decisive of loeaMty, sndwiUbe discussed m the 

are extracted from a birch-bark manuscript in Wradl character, which was pres^ted 
lo me by Pr, Stein in D^embor 1898. 


F * ^ ^ ^ 

a b e d r f 
Letters of the Horiuzi and Sdradd scripts. 
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appearance of the Sarada form of h (Fig, 14, 1. 2 b) in Part II is quite exceptional. It 
occurs only once. Its use would seem to have grown gradually more frequent, till it finally 
became distinctive of the Sarada script. On the other hand, that script selected for itself 
(Fig, 14, 1, 2g), from thie two co-existent forms of the palatal i, the flat-topped variety, 
which is used in Parts V-VII. 

The forms which the Gupta script developed on its transference to Central Asia are 
shown in Fig, 15- That figure shows the 
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The upright and slanting scripts of Kuchar. 


same series of letters (as in Fig. 14) in the 
forms which they assumed in manuscripts 
written in the Buddhist settlement at Kuchar. 

They are extracted from Parts II and IX of 
the Weber Manuscripts, which are shown 
in Plate I, Fig. 2, and Plate III, Figs. 3-5, 
in my Report on the Weber Manuscripts in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengalp 
Vol. LXII, Part I (1893) pp- 1-39. It will be seen from Fig, 15 that there are two 
distinct varieties of the Kuchari script, the second variety (lower line) showing an appre- 
ciable slant which! is absent from the first variety.®^ The latter variety, it will be noticed, 
resembles much more closely the upright ductus of the Gupta script as it was current in 
northern India^ and as it prevails in the Bower Manuscript The latter Manuscript, as has 
been explained in Chapter II, is written mainly (i.c,, all except Part VI) on inferior and 
damaged birch-bark, which cirumstance suggests its having been written by Indian em- 
igrants on remnants of the store of birch-bark which they had brought with them from 
India/'® On the other hand, the Weber Manuscripts are wiritten on paper, which was the 
ordinary writing material of Eastern Turkestan. The two varieties of the Ku'chari script, 
shown in these manuscripts, were current contemporaneously; for they were all dug out 
from the Qutluq Urda stupa in the vicinity of Kuchar (see Chapter I). How the diver- 
gence of the two varieties arose is not known. What the diiference of the writing material, 
however, suggests is that the manuscripts on birch-bark, such as the BoWer M'anuscript, 
were written at an earlier date than the manuscripts on paper. The former probably were 
written by immediate immigrants from India, who still possessed some store of birch-bark, 
their native writing material, while the latter were written by their descendants, or by 
native Kuchari converts who naturally made use of the paper of their own country. In this 
connection a curious point may be noticed. The upright variety (upper line in Fig, 15) 
conserves the Southern Indian fashion of writing the syllables ru and ru (e and /), the 
jutting e (a), and (though not quite distinctly) the flat-topped i (g), all of which fashions 
are peculiar to Parts V^-VII of the Bower Manuscript. On the other hand, the slanting 
variety (lower line of Fig. 15) conserves the northern fashion of writing ru and ru (e and 
f\ and the round-topped i (g) of Parts I-IIIj with which, however, it combines the southern 

The two varieties are shown also in Fig. 17, where the difference of the upright (c) and slanting 
(d) forms of n and th (in 11, 1, 2, 3, respectively) is very clearly marked. 

This concllMion is suggested aJSo by the circumstance mentioned earlier (p. xxix) that the lettei 
ts written in Parts V-VII with an apprqatch to the slant 5vhich distinguishes one of the two varietiei 
ef the fully developed Kuchari script 
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jotting e (a). This combination, in the slanting variety, of diiferent Indian fashions of 
writing seems to suggest that that variety originated among the native Kuchari converts to 
Buddhism, while the upright variety persisted among the Indian Buddhist immigrants and 
their descendants. For it should be noticed that both the Sarada script, which originated 
from the Gupta script, and the Horiuzi script; which occupies a position intermediate between 
the Gupta and Sarada, agree with' the upright variety of the Kuchari script in conserving 
the southern Gupta fashion of writing a, ru and ra, and s.*® The considerable mcdification 
in the forms of some letters, such as m and y (Fig. 15, e and d), presupposes a not incon* 
siderable interval of time to have passed since the introduction of the Gupta script into 
Eastern Turkestan and the production of the Bower Manuscript. As the date of the latter 
is probably to be referred to the second half of the fourth century (see Chapter V}, the date 
of the Weber Manuscripts may be placed within the sixth century, or possibly a little 
earlier. 

It has been stated (ante, p. xxix) that Part IV must have been written by a person 
different from the two writers of Parts V-VII, as well as from the writer of Parts I-III. 
From the latter the writer of Part IV differs (see Plate I) by the use of the flat-topped *, 
as against the use of the round-topped « in Parts I-III. From the farmer he differs by 
the use of the plain e, as well as the northern ru and ra, as against the jutting e and the 
southern ru and ru of Parts V-VII. Further from bath, the writer of Parts I-III as well as 
the wiriters of Parts V-VII, the scribe of Part IV differs in the following striking pointSk 
In the first place, he writes the initial vowel ri in a way quite peculiar to himself. In 
Parts I-III it is written quite differently, as may be seen from Table I. In Parts V-VII, 
that vowel does not happen to occur tt all. It is altogether a character of very rare 
occurrence. From the epigraphic records of India, as may be seen by a reft rence to the 
Tables in Biihlcr’s Indian Palaeography, it appears to be altogether absent. In the Horiuzi 
Manuscript (first half of the sixth century) it resembles rather the character for the vowel 
o. In the Siirada script, also, it has a very simple form, though quite different from that in 
Part IV. The full data for an effective comparison, therefore, are not available. All that 
can be said is that the form of the initial vowel n which is seen in Part IV, stands quite , 
by itself. 

In the second place, in Part IV the initial vowel i is written quite differently from 
PaTts I-III on the one side, and from Parts V-VII on the o’ther. The character for the 
vowel t is made up of three dots arranged triangularly (sec Table 1). Vith the exception 
of Part IV, all the Parts agree in placing the dot, which forms the apex, below the two 
dots which form the base of the triangle ; with this difference, however, that in Parts V-VII 
the apicular dot is made plain, while in Parts I-IH it is furnished with a tail. But in 
part IV the arrangement of the dots is exactly reversed; the apicular dot has the 
superior position. The evidential value of this difference, however, is not quite assured . 

The line of graphic dtscent, on the present evidence, appears to be as follows: Tbesouttem 
Gupta travels in the fourth century northwards, through Kashmir and UdySna,. to Kuchar in Eastern 
Turkestan In Kashmir it develops gradually, through the Horiuzi script (eth cent.) . mto the Saraaa 
fTth cent.). In Kuebar it develops, contemporaneously with the Horiuzi stage,, into the slanUng vanety 
of the Kuchari script (6th cent,). 
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Foitins of the initial' vowel x. 


in the Gtipta script^ as seen in the epigraphic records of India the initial i is made in a 
great variety of forms. These are shown in 15 ^ 

Fig. 16. The four forms {a~d) are peculiar to Sonth Baat 

the southern area of that script. The two ^ tr% f||| |||, 

forms (e and /) anJ the four forms ? d •* <jl 

prevail mainly in the eastern and western ^ 

portions respectively of the northern area. 

Finally the form (i)has no definite habitat: it V y « 

is found in tHe inscfiptiMis at Nitfiuand! in the ^ h i ' fc ( 

nosth-west (Lat, 31° 25', Long. 77° 38'). in Forms of the initial vowel 

Pahladpur in the ntfith-east (Lat. 25° 26', Lwig. 3° 31'), and at Jimagadh in the south-west 
(Lat. 21° 31', Long. 70° 36'). Moreover in the Nirmand inscription it occurs side by side 
with the proper western form (i); and in the Pahladpur record it alternates with the 
form (g). Considering that the record at Nirmand comprises only sixteen lines, and that 
at Pahladpur even only a single line, the suspicion obtrudes itself that the reversal of the 
position of the apicular dot in the form (1) may be a mere error <rf writing. Whether or 
not its occurrence in Parts IV of the Bower Manuscript is due to a scribal error, it is not 
possible to say with certainty, seeing that the initial (i) occurs only once in that Part; but 
the possibility of its being due to a mere error cannot be yjg, yi 

disregarded^ and it is this possibility which detracts from e^ « o , ^ ^ 

its evidential value. Fo# the purpose of farther com- ^ k 
parison there are added in Fig. 17 the farms of initial i in ^ 

the Horiuzi (a) and SSfadS (h) scripts, as well as iir ^ ^ ^ 

the Kucharl script of the upright (c) and slanting {dj 

varieties. In order to bring out more clearly the marked ^ ® ® 

O b 0 w 

distinction between the two varieties (c) and (d) of the Leffer? of the Horiuzi, fiiradfij and 
Euchari script, the forms of n and th are added in the Kuchari scripts, 

second and third lines. 


In ^the third place, the general appearance of the writing in Part IV conveys 
the suggestion that it was done with a brush rather than a stylus or reed-pen. 
Thus the curious flourish, or jerk, at the bottom of the right limb of the 
letters g and t, and of both limbs of i (see Table I), suggests the brush. The apparently 
similar curves, to be seen in the letters g, f, », a in Parts V-VII, are obviously due to a 
different cause, vis,, to the tendency towards continuity in cursive writing.*^ The stylus 
or reed-pen was the usual instrument of the Indian scribe, and with it undoubtedly 
Paris I-III and V-VII are written. The brush was peculiar to the Chinese scribe, and 
hence would naturally be the instrument used in the Chinese province' of Eastern 
Turkestan. And though an Indian immigrant into Euchar might conceivably abandon his 
accustomed instrument and take to that of his adopted country, it is — on the assumption 
that Part IV was really written with a brush— practically certain that it must have been 
written by a native of Eastern Turkestan, or perhaps by a Chinese Buddhist monk, resident 
in the monastery of the Ming-oi of Qum TurS. 


An instructive example of an exactly similarly written cursive i may be seen in the Tbram&oa Stone 
inscription at Kura, in the word mahiia in BpigrapMa Indica, Vol 1, p. 240, 1. 12. 
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Irrespective of the details which distinguiish the three styles of w’riting in Parts I-III 
Parts V-VII, and P art IV respectively, it is impossible not to be impressed by the pronounced 
difference in the general appearance of the writing in those three portions of the Bower 
Manuscript. This circumstance leads to a further observation. On the blank space of the 
obverse of the leaf o'n which Part III ends, there is inscribed a remark, the exact purport 
of which is, at present, not intelligible. But it is obviously written by the same hand that 
wrote Parts V and VII. For, in addition to the general appearance of sameness, there 
occur in the remark those forms, previously explained of the letters s and th, which are 
peculiar to the writer of Parts V and VII. On the reverse of that same leaf there is 
inscribed the commencement of Part IV. On the obverse of the third leaf of Part IV 
(see Plate XL),, there is seen, written between the fourth and fifth lines, the brief remark 
no. sanilaya. This interlinear remark, too, is clearly in the handwriting of the scribe ofi 
Parts V and VII ; for it comprises the peculiar s and y of those Parts; for example, as 
will be seen by reference to Table I, the left-hand stroke of y of the remark curls to the 
left as in Parts V and VII, while in Part IV it curls to the right. The conclusion that 
may be drawn from the existence of the two remarks in the positions in which they occur 
is that after Parts I-III had been written, they passed into the hands of the writer ofi 
Part IV who began his writing on the blank page of the last leaf of Part III. Afterwards 
Parts I-IV passed into the hands of the writer of Parts V and VII, who added his 
explanatory remark to the final page of Part III,, and his brief complementary remark on 
the third leaf of Part IV. Probably it was also he who put all the Parts together,, and 
enclosed them as a collective manuscript between a pair of wooden boards. It may be 
suggested that the remark appended to the end of Part III, if we only understood it^ 
might refer to the monastic order or rank of the writer of Parts I-III. The interlinear 
remark in Part IV only adds a plirase which had been inadvertently omitted by the 
original writer. 

The results of the foregoing enquiry may be summed up as follows. The writers ofi 
Parts I-III and Parts V-VII were natives of India who had migrated to Kuchar. They, 
no doubt, were Buddhist monks, and these, as is well knaw;n, were often in the habit ofi 
travelling, or migrating, for missionary or other purposes, into Foreign Parts, To judge 
from their style of writing, the scribe of Parts I-III originally came from the northern, 
and the two scribes of Parts V-VII .from the southern part of the northern area of the 
Indian Gupta script. But the fact that they use birch-bark as their writing material 
shows that the country, from which more immediately they migrated to Kuchar, must have 
been Kashmir or Udyfina ; and the qualitv of the birch-bark which they use suggests that 
they wrote their respective parts of the Bower Manuscripts after their settlement in Kuchar, 
when their store of birch-bark had run short. Parts V aud VII probably were written 
about the same time as Parts I-III. The latter apparently were never completed. They 
passed, in their incomplete state, into the hands of the writer of Part IV, who would seem 
to have been a native of Eastern Turkestan, or perhaps of China. From him Parts I-IV 
passed into the hands of the writer of Parts V and VII, who added the two remarks above 
referred to. Part VI was written at a subsequent date by a fourth scribe on a fresh supply 
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of well prepared birch-bark leaves, since received fpoin India, for the purpose of repairing 
the damage suffered, in the mean time, by part VII. In fact, that fresh supply may 
iiave been brought from India by the fourth scribe h'imself who may have been a later 
immigrant. All four writers must have been residing in a monastery near Kuchar. But 
the ultimate owner of the whole series of manuscripts, whose name appeaiirs to have been^ 
lYa^omitra, must have held a prominent position in that monastery. For his collective 
manuscript was contained in the relic chamber of the memorial stupa at the Ming-oi of 
Qum Tura, which would appear to have been built in his honour. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SCRIPT, THE SCRIBES, AND THEIR USAGES IN THE 
BOWER MANUSCRIPT— 

It remains to notice a few miscellaneous points connected with the script and the usages 
of the writers of the several Parts of the Bower Manuscript. 

(i) The Numeral Signs ; see Table IV. 

These are the old signs of the original Indian system of notation, anterior "to the 
discovery of the value of place’ and the invention of the cypher. That system made 
use of twenty signs, vis,, nine for the units, nine for the tens, one for hundred, and one 
for thousand. Thirteen from among these twenty signs occur in the Bower Manuscript ; 
vis., the nine unit figures, and the figures for 10, 20, 30 and 50. The figure for 50 is 
doubtful: it might be the figure for 70 (see Chapter II,, p, xx). Most of the thirteen 
figures occur in the numbering of the leaves of the several Parts, a few also in the test 
of Parts II, IV, and V. The series of three numbers which occur in the divination treatises 
of Parts IV and V have to be understood, not as possessing any “ value of place, ” but 
simply as being three successive unit figures. For example, the series 444, in Part IV, 
p. 192, wMch repeats three times the unit figure for 4, is to be read, not as four hundred, 
forty, four, but simply as four, four, four. It indicates that the die is thrown three times, 
(see p. X Cl) so that each time its face shows the number four. 

(ii) Miscell-aneous Marks; see Table V, 

A variety of marks occur to indicate various purposes, such as interpunction, correc- 
tion, or a lacuna. 

(0 Interpunction’ (see Traverses 1 and 2 of Table V for Parts I-III, Traverses 1-3 
for part IV, and Traverses 1-4 for Parts V-VII), The writers of the Bower Manuscript 
observe no consistent system of interpunction. As to Parts I-III, which are written, 
practically entirely, in verse, tlie writer, as a rule, makes no use of any sign to indicate 
the ends of half or whole verses. Occasionally he marks the end by a rather wider interval, 
as, e.g., the end of verses 121 (Part II, p. 32, fol. 5b 1. 5), 223 (ib., p. 38, fol. 8b, 1. 4), 
353 (ib., p, 44, fol. 11b, L 7), etc. This mark, however, is very unsafe, as the writer often 
disperses his writing, mostly by reason of the defects of the birch-bark (as in Part II 
fol. 12b 1. 2; Part III, fol. 2b, 1. 3), or on account of the spread of a conjunct consonant 
(as in Part III, fol. 2b, 1. 3) ; but sometimes apparently from mere caprice (as in shadim 
on L 6 of Part II, fol. 12b). If he does use a sign, it is either the well-known double 
stroke, or a comma laid lengthwise, or a ringlet, simple or complex. 

(a) The Double stroke , — The moJern Indian usage is to mark the end of the half-verse 
by a single vertical stroke, and the end of the full verse by a couple of vertical strokes. As 
regards the single stroke, in Parts I-III, the end of the half -verse is never marked, unless 
it coincides with the end of a formula, or of a section ; and in that case, it is marked — if 
it is marked at all — with any of the marks of a fuil-verse. The single stroke, accordingly, 
is never found. The double stroke always, except as above noted, marks the end of a full 
verse. In Part I, it occurs not infrequently; in fact, in the forty-three verses of the initial 
treatise on garlic, it is used regularly, the only exceptions being verses 29 and 35, In the 
subsequent portion it occurs very rarely: only in verses 51, 59, 60, 67, 70, 73, 79-88, 97, 98, 
100, 116, 128. In Parts II and III, also, it occurs very rarely. Thus, in Part II, in verses 
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1, 2, 3, 20, 149, 336 ; after which it grows rather more frequent, on account, apparently, of 
the shortness of the formulae; thus in verses 427, 444, 446, 459, 462, etc. In Part HI, it 
occurs only in verses 52 and 61, But as will be noticed presently, it is used occasio^nally 
also in conjunction with the ringlet. 

(b) The Comma. — Another sign- which is occasionally used to mark the end of a full 
verse is a comma, laid lengthwise. It exactly resembles the figure for the numeral one, and 
is, no doubt, identical with it. Jn Part I it is found at the end of verses 49 and 71 ; and in 
Part II at the end of verses 5, 45, 108, 130, 178, 372, 488, 619, 642, etc. In Part III it 
does not occur. In addition to marking the end of a full verse, it is also'used occasionally 
in other w-ays. Thus, in Part I, fol, (p. 5), it marks the prose notice hlmvati ch^atra^ 
preceding the fiftieth verse, and in Part II, fol. 29^^^ (p. 70) it marks the prose notice tatra 
slohali. Again in Part II fol. 4b^ (p. 32), it separates the two parts of a colophon.^s Some- 
times, again, it marks merely a superfluous blank space ; sec below under Lacuna, p, xlii. 

(c) The Ringlet, — The third sign which exceptionally marks the end of a full verse 

is a ringlet with a central dot, or a ringlet containing a still smaller ringlet the circum- 
ference of which is studded inside with (usually) three dots. The former probably repre- 
sents the sacred chahra (dharma-chahra), or Wheel of the Law, the latter, the sacred padma 
or White Lotus ; and in the sequel these tw'o signs will be referred to as the wheel and the 
lotus. The latter is found only in Part II, while the wheel is common to all three Parts. 
An example of the lotus, used as the mark of tlie end of a full verse, occurs in Part II. 
fol, 2a^° (p, 28), and of the wheel, in fol. I9h'^ (p. 57), where they mark the end of verses 
38 and 639 re 8 pectivel 5 ^ As a rule, however, the lotus and wheel are used as the special 
marks to indicate the end of a passage which is longer than a verse, such as a whole 
formula, or a whole chapter, or the whole of a subject. Accordingly they constitute the 
special marks of the colophon, which is marked off, afore as well as after, by them from the 
surrounding text. Thus we have two lotuses to mark the colophon of the first formula in 
Part II, fol. la®'® (p. 26), and of the first chapter in Port II, fol. 4b®*^ (p. 32).®® Similarly 
we have two wheels to mark the colophon of the sidhma formula, in Part II, fol. Iga® 
(p* 54), and of a formula for boluses, in Part HI, fol. (p. 184). Sometimes the two 
signs are combined; thus the sequence wheel, lotus is found with the colophon tryusHanatU^ in 
Part II, fol. 6®^ (p, 34)', and the reversed sequence lotus, wheel, with the colophon dmna^ 
rasayanaw, ib., fol. 24a^ (p. 61). Also other variations occur, suchl as placing one of the 
two signs between a couple of double strokes, as in the sardula-churna colophon in Part II, 
fol. 3b^ (p. 30), or placing a double stroke after both signs, as in the modaha formula in 
Part III, fol. (p, 184). Exceptional cases, however, are found in which the colophon 
is marked only by one sign, or by no sign at all. An example of the latter case is the 
pancJia-gavya colophon in Part II, fol. (p. 34). Examples of the former case are the 

colophons after verse 613, in Part II, fol. 19a® (p, 56), and after verse 782, ib,, fol, 2U^ 
(p. 61), which are marked only by a lotus after them.®® 

The signs of the wheel and the lotus, however, are also employed to indicate the end of 
a formula^ or of a subject matter, whenever a colophon is dispensed with. Examples are, 
in Part I, the wheel in fol. where with verse 120 the subject of hair dyes closes. 

68 This colophon combines those of a formula, as veil as of the chapter; and the two portions are 
separated by the comma mark. 

“ The colophon after verse 804. in part II, fol. 246« (page 63) is no real exception, because it is 
misplaced, and should stand in the preceding line!. The misplacemeint is marked by the two crow's feet; 
s^ below on Correctiony p, xli. 
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In Part II we Rave the lotrcs, reinforced by the comma as well as the double stroke, after 
verse 10» iu fol. to mark off the end of the introduction to the treatise. Similarly 
after verse 24 on fol. lb®, we have the lotus by itself to mark the end of a series of short 
formulae (verses 18-24), and after verse 39®, on fol^ 2b^, to mark the end of a single short 
(unnamed) formula (verses 38-39a). And after verse 737, on fol. 22b®, we have the wheel 
to mark the end of the long pippaU-vardhamana formula (w. 716-737). In Part III a disk 
is frequently used in this way, to mark the end of a formula ; especially in fol. 3b, where it 


occurs not less than seven times, in 11. 1, 2. 3, 5, 7, 8, 9. 

Of particular interest is the circumstance that the lotus and wheel appear to be used, 
in P'art II, also to indicate glosses, which the author of the Ndvanitaka himself seems to 
have added to the extracts from old authoritative works of which his own work is mainly 
composed. Thus on fol. 27a» (page 67) there is, after verse 879, the obvious gloss 
pracMnika patha enclosed between two wheels (see note 418, on page 162). On fol. 33b®-«, 
verse 1109 is enclosed between two wheels, and its purport suggests its being a gloss (see 
note 490 on page 180a). In the similar case of verse 929, on fol. 28b® (p. 69), which the 
author hlad at first omitted to mark as a gloss, he (or rather a subsequent copyist) has 
afterwards, on revision, inserted the lotus mark between lines 2 and 3. The same practice 
is observed in Part III, which may be a work by the same author. Here, on fol, Ib^^ the 
lotus marksi what appears to be a gloss; so also on fol. 3b^ It will be observed that both 
passages, thus marked, are in prose. 

In Parts V-VII, the usage with regard to marks of interpunction is much the same 
as in Parts I-III. But in addition we meet with three signs which exactly resemble our 
modern comma, semicolon, and full stop. The comma occurs, c.g., in Part V, fols. 2b®, 3b*, 
5a®, twice even in a reversed position on fols. So'- and 5a® (see Table V, Traverse 3), in 
Part VI, fol. 2b*, and in Part VII, fol. la®. But it is probable that the comma is really 
identical with the more usual lengthwise-comma (the numeral one), of which it is an exag- 
gerated cursive form. The semicolon, practically identical with the well-known sign of the 
nsavga, occurs, e.g., in Part V, fols. 6a‘ and 6b®. and in Part VII, fol 4a®. The Ml-stop, 
•r single dot, is found, c. g., in Part V, fols. 2a®, 3a®, 6b®, ini Part VI, fols. lb , 3a , and in 
Part VII, fols. 2a* and 2b*. As to the ordinary signs, the double stroke does not happen to 
occur in Parts V and VII, in which the comma, either erect or prone, regularly takes its 
place. In Part VI the double stroke is found in a slightly modified form, embellished with 
a ho(i to the left at the top of the first stroke, as in fol. 4a5. or with a Book to the left 
and right respectively at the top of the two strokes, as in fol. 4b. The lengthwise-co^^. 
or the numeral one, as already observed, is used regularly in V e.^., W®- • 

2a®, etc. So also in Part VI, e.g., in fols, lb*, 3a®, and in Part VII, e.g.. in fol la®. 
Neither the wheel nor the lotus is found in any of Parts V-VII. ^ In their place ^ use. 
the spiral which is the conventional representation of the sacred sankha, or conch shell, as in 
fol 5b®. Once in fok 3a®. this spiral is accompanied by the lengthwise-comma. I* ^ « 
observed that the same spiral appears also in the remark which is appended to Part III 
(Plate xxxviii, obv.), and which, as has been previously (pp. xxi and xxxv) stated, was 

written by the scribes of Parts V-VII* mu .3 ui 

In Part IV the usage with regard to interpunction is as follows. The double stroke 

is not uncommon. In its plain form it occurs, e.g.. in fols. 2aS 3a®; but it is often accon^- 

anied with! the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one, as in fols. 2a®, 3" > 4a , an 

this comma is drawn across the double stroke, as in fols. 3a‘, 3«^ Moreover m tbe case •£ 
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foL 3^5, the double stroke is hooked, just as in Part VI, fol. Once, fol the crossing 
comma is found also with a single stroke, imitating the form of a regular cross. In equally 
frequent use, however, is the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one; it occurs,. e.g., in fols. 3^^, 
3bi, 4a2 5^3, 56®, etc. The spiral, in a rather imperfect form, and enclosed between a pair 
of double strokes occurs in fol. l6®, to mark off the introduction to the treatise. The same 
spiral, in much! better form, is used also for the bencdictive oih at the beginning of the 
treatise, in fol. 16 ^ (see Chapter II, p. xxii). 

(2) Correction; — see Table V, Traverse 4 for Parts I-IV. For the purpose of 
correcting an error in the text, when a letter, or a word, had to be cancelled or altered or 
inserted, or when a misplacement had to be indicated, certain signs are used in the Bower 
Manuscript. In Parts I-III one of these signs consists of two„ or more, minute strokes 
attached to the top of a letter or a word. Thus in Part I, fol. 363, word which 
originally was written prolda is altered to proktah^ and this alteration is indicated by 
attaching two minute strokes to the cancelled vowel d. Similarly on fol. 2^^, the syllabic 
ha of the word, which was originally written ham^h^ is marked to indicate that it is to be 
read ya (yavaw)'. Again on fol, 46'^, the vowel a of samustdm has been cancelled by the 
attachment of minute strokes. In Part II there occur the following examples. On fol. 76, 
the final e of line 10, which is written in faint ink, is cancelled because it is superfluous, 
being repeated at the beginning of line 11; so also on fol. lia the superfluous final na of 
madhund^ On fol. 16a^ one of the duplicated cha of dhandana is cancelled; so also, on 
fol. the vowel e of dridhe^ and on fol, 19^3, the syllable On fol, 28hS the 
misshapen final d of kkdded has been cancelled, and replaced by a well-made d. In all the 
above-mentioned cases the double stroke indicates cancelment. The following are examples 
of its indicating an insertion. In Part I, fol, 46^ the original writing had only me 
which is false for me kim. The omitted syllable ki is inserted, in very faint ink, between 
11. 9 and 10, and the place of insertion,, between me and nu, is indicated by two minute 
strokes placed above those two syllables. Similarly in Part II, fol. 12^*^, a double stroke 
indicates the omission of the syllable ua, which is inserted, just below, between 11. 4 and 5. 
But there exist also numerous cases, in which these co'rrective double strokes are applied for 
no apparent reason. They all occur in Part II. Thus we find them attached to yd of yoga 
on fol. 66^, to the visarga of syuh on fol. 10^^, to Ud of hhalldtaha on fol. 106®, to ra of 
rdsndih on fol. lla^, to hu of bakusS on fol. 12^^ to cha of chatur on fol. 156^, and to sma 
of amari on fol. On fol. even the whole word pdtJidih is thus marked. In all 

these cases, the existing text is correct (see note 45 on p. 33, and note 87 on p. 93). They 
are so numerous that they cannot be attributed to inadvertence on the part of the scribe. 
He must have had some reason for attaching the mark ; but what it can have been is not 
intelligible^ unless it be that he wished thus to indicate the correction of something (an 
error, or a lacuna^ or the like) in the original from which he was copying. 

Another sigUt found in Part II, is a cross. On fol. 15a^^ it indicates the omission of a 
passage which is supplied in the bottom margin. Its use on fol. where it appears to be 
duplicated, is not intelligible. 

A third sign, found also in Part II, is the so-called kaka-pada, or crowds foot. It 
resembles the mathematical sign of the '^root.’^ It may be seen on fol. 12b'^^ where it 
indicates the omission of a portion of the mark of the colophon, vis,, lotus plus double 
stroke. The omission is supplied in the margin below. Unfortunately the margin is 
damaged, but the traces that remain can be completed from the same mark*^® on fol. 22^.^ 

The traces are not those of a damaged sji^Hable, as suggested on p. 46, n. 99. The verse 393, begin- 
ning with is complete, Precisely the same mark (lotus and double stroke) is supplied inter- 

linwly on fol 28bK 
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In Part IT, fol. 3a, the interlinear insertion of the phrase na saihsaya, which was made 
by the scribe of Parts V-VII, appears to be marked by a double stroke in a slanting position 
in line 4. But the interlinear insertions of the syllables pi on fol. W and bha on fol. 5o® 
are not marked by any sign. On fol. 5h^ the correction of tri to tri is made in the text 
itself. The favourite method, however, of correcting blundered letters is to deface them, as 
on fols. 3 a®, 3 a®, where false numerals are defaced. See, also fols. 4 a® and Sa®, 

3 . Lacuna; — see Table V, Traverse 5, for Parts I and II, The existence of a lacuna 
is indicated in the Bower Manuscript by means of dots. The number of these dots is equal 
to the number of the missing syllables, when the latter is very small. Thus in Part I, 
fol. 2b^, there are three dots to indicate the absence of three syllables, which the scribe was 
unable to read in his original, but which can now be identified as paUcha c'ha from the Bheda 
'SaiiihM, the source of the Navanitaha (see Journal, Royal Asiatic Society for 1909, p. 858 ) ; 
also below. Chapter VI, p. Ivii. Similarly, ibid., fol. 1b\ there are two dots to indicate the 
absence of the two syllables para (see note 61, p. 36). Also ibid,, fol. 4b®, there are two 
dots indicative of the loss of two syllables, the identity of which, however, for the present, 
ts unknown (see note 38, p. 32). The case is slightly different with Part I, fol. 3b^, Here 
we have a blank space, partly filled with four dots and enclosed between those double strokes 
which are the usual mark of the end of a full verse (see ante, p, xxxvii)'. Here the dots 
indicate the loss of an indefinite portion of the text in the original manuscript, from which 
the scribe prepared the existing copy of the treatise. 

Dots, however, serve to indicate not only a lacuna in its proper sense, i.e., a gap in the 
text, but also such gaps, or blank spaces, in the inscribed surface of the leaf as are due, not 
to the loss of any portion of the text, but to defects of the birch-bark, or to other causes. 
(See Chapter II pp. xviii, xix,). Thus we have three dots at the end of the first line of fol. 76 in 
Part II, to show that nothing of the text is missing, but that the surface of the birch-bark 
was not good enough to be written on. The single dot on the third line of the same page 
serves the same purpose; so also the two single dots on the tenth line of fol. 56 , though here 
their presence is not due to badness of the surface of the Bark, but probably to a real 
lacuna, which the scribe could only partially fill up with the vi'ord chitraha, for which reason 
he put dots into the superfluous blank spaces on either side of that word. 

Besides dots, also the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one, is frequently used to mark a 
superfluous blank space. Thus in Part I, fol. lb'^\ Part II, fols. 4a’i, 7a®^, 7610 , 86®, ll6», 
256’-®, 296®-^ 31aio, 316^, etc. In Part II, at the beginning of the fourth line o.f 
fol, 156 , the comma indicates a blank space due to the conjunct letter above it. 

Finally a more or less lengthy serpentine line is used for the same purpose of indicat- 
ing a superfluous blank space. It occurs, e.g., in Part II, fols. 6 a'’”,. 86 h l 4 oi. 

(hi) Abbreviation. 

The practice of abbreviating a word is found only in Part II, and only in application to 
the two words Hoha and pdda, when they are connected with numbers expressed by figures. 
The word sloka serves as the name of any kind of verse,, not of the technically called sloka 
only ; and pdda is the name of a quarter verse. The two names often occur in the colophon 
of formula, to indicate the number of verses, or parts of verses, of which they consist. 
When so used, they are usually abbreviated to slo and pa respectively. Thus we have Hd 2 on 
fol. 3 a® (p. 29), and Hd 11 pd 1 on fol, 5 d‘‘ (p. 32), etc. Twice, however. Udka is written in 
full, vis., sldkd 14 on fol, 186® (p. 55 ), and sloka 5 on fol. 196 ® (p. 57). As part of the text, 
of course, it is always written in fuU; thus in verse 498, on fol. 156 ®, we have ardha-sldka- 
samdpandfi, and in the prose note introducing verse 947 , on fol. 29a-\ we find taira sldkah, 

(iv) Scribal Errors. 

Lapses in writing occur not infrequently in the Bower manuscript. In Parts V and 
VII, which are written with evident carelessness, they are particularly numerous. In a 
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comparatively small number of cases they have been corrected by some revising hand and 
some of these corrected errors have been already referred to in the Section on Correction 
(p. xl), and others will be referred to below in the Section on Revision (p. xliv). The 
subjoined list refers only to uncorrected errors, and comprises only selected examples. For 
many others the footnotes to the transcribed te.xts may be consulted. 

The most frequent error consists in a miswritten letter or syllable. Thus in Part I 
fol. lb** (p. 1 ) is written for gam-, fol. SnO (p. 4 ) Susrutaigramanah probably for 

Suktdaikamanah (i.e. Siimda H-amanah) ; fol. 3b^ (p. 5 ) prathamanesJiu for pradhamanesJiu 
etc. In Part II, fol. 2 b ‘ (p. 28). phalani for. palthii; fol. 6 b® (p. 35), arpane for arma^ 
(possibly only a badly written m); fol. 24b« (p. 63), madhyagad for mdvya'gdd; fol. 29b^- 
(p. 71) toye for toyam, etc. In Part IV, fol. 2«- (p. 193), niskpala for mshphal’a ; fol. 3 a‘ 
(p. 194) sahayh for mhayais, etc. In Part V, fol. 3fl'- (p. 205) sakU for pdoU- fol 3 a 6 
(p. 205) upastitaui for upasthiiam-. fol. (p. 206), pnvva for punm, etc. In Part VI fol. 
2«''’ (p. 223), kdam for mlath, etc. In Part VII, fol. 2u® (p. 237), kriiaydih for kritdydml etc.' 

Or, a letter or syllable is misplaced. Thus in Part I, fol. 4b5 (p. 7 ), hvakara for 

kavaraka, fol. 5«‘ (p. 8 ), pUpaui for piplum. In Part II fol. loos'* (p. 41), krdnchdnaddni for 

brnnchddandni . In Part V, fol. 5 b® (p. 207) Uvaratli sara»a for Uvara-saranaiti, In Part II 
fol. 24b*o a whole colophon is misplaced (see ante, p, xli). * 

Or, a letter or syllable is omitted. Thus in Part I, fol. 2 b® (p. 3 ). prayujan for 

praytmjan ; fol. 3«‘ (p. 4), munir for munibhir. In Part II, fol. la® (p. 26) chaium for 
chatnrdakam ; fol. 10a* (p. 41) gunddndvi for gundrdmm ; fol. 19a’’ (p. 57 ), jivani for 
jivamydni. In Part IV, fol. 2 a* (p. 192), tataih for satataih. In Part V, fol. 2 b® (p. 204) 
vichehi for vichintehi ; fol. 4a®, sanmsthita for samupasthiia. In Part VI, fol. 3 b® (p. 224) 
ugddhipena kalena for uragddhipa-kdlena ; fol. 4 a® (p. 225), ktaye for muktaye, etc. 
Occasionally even a half-verse, or a whole verse, or a whole clause, is missed out ; see note 
244, p. 126, note 459, p. 171, and note 2, p. 226. 

Or, a superfluous letter or syllable is inserted. Thus, in Part I, fol. lb® (p, 1 ), °otkshit° 
for °6ksMt°, In Part II, fol. 4 b'’ (p. 32), nd ndmnd for ndmnd ; fol. 24b® (p. 63), md at the 
beginning of the line. In Part IV, fol. lb® (p. 192), balamamantaram for balamantaraiit. 
In Part V, fol. la® (p. 203), tatahsteshdm for tatasteslmh ; and exactly the same superfluous 
visarga in Part VI, fol. la‘® (p. 222), daharah starunah for daharastarunak. A superfluous 
anusvdra is rather common ; c.g., in Part I, fol. lb® (p. 1), jvalaiimti for jvalanti ; Part III 
fol. Sa* (p. 183), srinvan'mti ; Part IV, fol. 3«® (p. 194), sarvaMhd ; Part V, fol. la* (p. 203), 
md'/iinusha ; Part VI, fol. la* (p. 222), ddrUmni ; fol. 2 a* (p, 223), arochakam, m for 
ardohakam ; in this case there is a superfluous comma in addition to the superfluous anusvdra. 
Once there occur also two superfluous verses, see note 114, p. 98. 

Occasionally there occur entirely wrong words, such as puskte for pakti in Part I, 
fol. 3 a® (p. 4); sa-pairdn for sa-pnshpdn, in Part II, fol. 22 b® (p. 59 ); dvitiya for tritiya, in 
Part IV, fol, 5 a*-® (p. 195) : and 243 for 343, in Part V, fol. 3 a® (p, 205). But the 
responsibility for these errors possibly lies rather with the original writers of the treatises 
than with the scribes who copied them in the Bower Manuscript. Still such grossly 
blundered readings, as kdsyeshasnd in Part I, fol. 30 ’ (p, 4), and chashJeashu in Part V, 
fol. 2a* (p. 204), are probably to be laid to the charge of the scribes,, who may not have 
been able, or careful enough, to read correctly their original. They are certainly responsible 
for such curiosities as those referred to in note 32, p. 3, and note 77, p. 7. 

In this connection a brief reference may be made to certain defects due to the inferior 
quality of the birch-bark on which the scribes wrote rather than to the scribes themselves. 
To this category belong half-formed letters, such as may be seen, e.g., in Part II, fols. 7 a’, 
18b*, 22 a’, and in Part V, fol. 2 b* (see note 21, p. 193); and want of evenness, or con- 
tinuity, in the lines of writing, as, e.g., in Part II, fol. 1 la, lines 5 ff. 
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(v) Revision* 

Wlien the Bower Manuscript was exhibited for the first time in Calcutta in November 
1890, it was stated (Proceedings, As. Soc. Beng., p. 223^ Journal, As. Soc, Beng,, 189], 
Vol., LX, p. 137) that ‘‘the writing was entirely in black ink,’^ So it no doubt appears at 
first sight ; but on closer examination letters and syllables are met with occasionally, whicli 
are written in a very light, or faint, ink* The significance of these light-inked letters, 
namely, that they indicate corrections, is disclosed by such cases as the following* In 
Part I, fol* the original writing in black ink was me nu^ whicli is false for me so '.nu^ 
Here the omitted syllable Sn is inserted belo^v, in the interlinear space, in almost invisible 
light ink, and the proper place of insertion between me and fju is marked by two minute 
strokes, also in light ink, above those two syllables. Again, ibid,^ fol. 3b^^ the original 
black-ink writing was prokto sci^ and this is, as it should be, corrected into proJeiah sa^ bv 
inserting a visarga and cancelling the top-strokes of the vowel 6 by two minute strokes, all 
in light ink. Similarly, ibid,, fol. an originally omitted visarga is inserted in ajarah 
But not infrequently corrections are found made also in black ink, Tims, in Part I, fol. 4b^, 
we have the original reading sa-miistdm^ which is adjectively made to qualify the preceding 
no'Un triphaldm^ corrected into sa-mustam, which, just as the following sa-sarhharam (derived 
from sa and sarkJeard), now qualifies the succeeding noun dkhyotanam. Here both, the 
original as well as the correction, are in black ink. Again, ibld,^ fol. (p. 7), the 
original blundered reading muvvd is corrected to ^nilvva^ both in black ink, though another 
error is left uncorrected; for the fully correct reading should be mnrvvd. Ibidem^ fol. 46®, 
there is another instructive example. The original reading pralcpaih is corrected to 
pralepajiy both again in black ink. As a matter of fact, the noun praUpa refers to both, the 
preceding instrumental plural ardha-rupaih and the succeeding nominative singular sauipra^ 
yojyali, and may grammatically be made to agree with either. This correction, as well as 
the correction of sa'-mustam in black, and of proktak in light ink, shows that the revisers, 
whoever they were, were familiar with the technicalities of the Sanskrit language. Equally 
instructive is an example ibid., fol. 56 ®. Here we have tlie word lavai/opetair entirely in 
black ink with the exception of the syllable which is in light ink. It would seem that the 
original writer in black had left a gap for that syllable, which for some reason he had 
omitted to vjrite, and that a subsequent reader of the treatise supplied t)he missing syllable 
no in light ink. The fact that the original w;riter should have failed to recognize the com- 
pound word lavaiKopetair^^ and to supply such an obvious complement of the word lavana^ 
compounded with npHa, seems to suggest that he must have been a rather illiterate person,™ 
a conclusion which the occurrence of the numerous other errors (see Section iv, p, xlii) in 
the original writing tends to confirm. A further instructive example occurs in Part II, on 
fol. 76 , Here the last word of the tenth line appears to have been originally ddpaye in 
black ink. To this the reviser added in light ink the terminal t (^ddpayct) and after it, 
the vowel a, as if to commence a fresh verse. Then noticing his mistake — for as a matter 
of fact the vowel e which' commences the new verse does stand at the beginning of the 
eleventh line — he cancelled the superfluous c by two minute double-strokes. 

The foregoing remarks are concerned, in the main, with Parts I-III of the Bower Manu- 
script. The general conclusion suggested by the observed facts is that those Parts were 
originally written in the usual black Indian ink by a somewhat illiterate writer, and that 
some of his numerous errors were afterwards coifrectcd by a more intelligent user of the 
manuscript at different times, sometimes in black ink, at other times, when for some reason 
good black ink was not at hand, in diluted ink. 

^ Both forms and are correct; only the former is Prakrit, while the latteTis 

Sanskrit, -^another indication that the reviser ^^’as a pex*son familiar with Sanskrit* 



CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE SOURCES AND THE DATE OF THE NAVANITAKA.^? 

The name and identity of the author of the Ndvanitaka are not known. The final 
colophon which perhaps would have supplied that information is, together with the last 
chapter of the work, unfortunately missing in the manuscript. But from the sources which 
the author utilized in making his compilation, it is possible to estimate approximately the 
time wh n his work was written. So much is certain that the date of writing the 
work cannot be the same as that of writing the manuscript in which it has come down to us. 
The latter is not an autograph. This is proved by a number of clear indications. For 
example, on page 28, in verse 45, we find, in one of the medical formulae, three dots marking 
the omission of three syllables {ante, Chapter IV, p. xlii). At the time of editing the text 
the emendation trim chalvya-paldni] was suggested by me, but in the meantime the true 
reading pancUa c}ia[vpa-paldni] has been discovered by Dr. P. Cordier^’ in an ancient medical 
compendium, called Bheda Bamhitd, from which the Ndvanitaka has quoted the formula in 
question. Obviously the substitution of the dots shows that the writer of the Bower Manu- 
script had a defective original from which he copied. Again, on page 58, in verse 723 of 
the pippali-vardhamdna formula there is the curiously blundered phrase ydvad-dasa-varshds, 
instead of ydvad-avakarshas. Such a blunder is unthinkable in an original writer: it could 
proceed only from one who copied from a defective original. Again, on page 67, to verse 
879 we find appended the gloss prdcMnilcd pdiU, for the purpose of explaining an unusual 
name of the drug commonly known as pdthd. Such a gloss is not likely to have proceeded 
from the author himself. As usual, it must have stood originally on the margin of the 
manuscript, or perhaps between the lines. By a subsequent copyist it was transferred, in the 
body of the manuscript, to the position where we now find it in the Bower Manuscript. The 
writer of the latter may, or may not, have been the first to make that transfer; but, in any 
case, the present position of the gloss shows that the existing Bower Manuscript was not 
copied from the author's autograph, but from some intermediate copy of that autograph; 
The conclusion which', indeed, is already suggested by the three dots and the blundered 
phrase, is that there must have been some interval, perhaps of not inconsiderable duration^ 
between the writing of the autograph and the copying of the existing manuscript. The 
date of the latter, as explained in Chapter V, p. Hi, must be referred to the third quarter of 
the fourth century, somewhere between 350 and 375 A.D. This supplies us with the lower 
limit for the date of the Ndvanitaka, which, in view of the above-mentioned necessary interval 
between the autograph and the existing manuscript, may be placed provisionaUy in the 

beginning of the fourth century, or about 300 A.D. 

The upper limit is determined for us by the circumstance that the CUraka Sanihitd and 

the SusTuta Sathhitd are two of the sources from which the author of fhe Ndvanitaka quotes. 
' 87 For a somewhat fuHer treatment of the subject, see the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 

1909, pp. 857 ff. . . j. • i 

ffl See his Recenfes Dicouveriet, p. 21. The.three mining syUables ^rePancha cha. 
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copious extracts. In the opening verse the author advises his readers that in his treatise he 
is going to bring together the best-known formulae of the maharshis^ or medical authorities 
of his time. Following the usual practice of Indian writers, he does not name those autho- 
rities, assuming, of course, that the reader would at once recognize the standard work from 
which some particular formula was quoted. Still in the case of not a few formulae wc find 
he does name their authors, From the distinction thus made, it may reasonably be concluded 
that the formulae, thus singled out by naming their authors, were quoted from what may be 
called the floating medical tradition, — it being necessary to indicate the authority for their 
recommendation, — while those formulae, in the case of which no author is named, ivere quoted 
from standaid works of well-known authorities. 

By far the largest number of formulae, brought together in the Navanitaka^ belongs to 
the latter class. The most conspicuous among the earliest medical teachers is Punarvasu, the 
son of Atri, commonly known as Atrcya. According to the Indian tradition he was a 
physician, teaching medicine in Taxila, in the north-west of India, about the time of Buddha, 
in the sixth century B.C. He is famous as the head of a great medical school of internal 
medicine. He is said lo have had six disciples, who committed their master’s teaching to 
writing, in iantras^ larger treatises, or kalpas^ smaller monographs. Some centuries later, 
attempts were made to epitomize these early tantras and kalpas^ and gather their substance 
into saihKitas or compendia. Only two of these saihliitds have come down to our day. These 
are the Charaha Saihhitd and the BKeda SaihMtd, They are compendia based on the tantras 
and kalpas of Agniv6?a and Bheda respectively* Of the writings of the other four pupils of 
^treya^ Harlta, JS-bukarna, Ksharapani, and Parasara, nothing has survived, except 
occasional short quotations in the mediaeval medical literature.®® The compendium, known as 
Charaha fiauihiid^ which professes to give Atreya’s teaching, as reported by his pupil Agnivfi^a, 
was compiled by a physician of Kashmir, called Charaka.'’^ The author, or rather compiler, 
of iht Bheda Sa'hhitd^ whicli professes to give, in the main, the teaching of Atrcya as reported 
by his pupil Bheda, is not known. 

Both these samhitd^ or compendia, must have been well-known standard books in the time 
of the author of the Ndvanitaka^ for he makes copious extracts from them without naming 
them as his sources. From the Bheda Samhitd the following formulae arc taken®^: — 

(]) Ay6rajiya-cMrt}.a, y 7 ^ 48-55, in Bheda Samhitd, VI, 16, vv. 33-456 (fol. 138) . 

(2) Rasdyanika-ghrit’i^ vv. 1G56-<169^, in B/i, S., VI, 4 (fol, 1006). 

(3) Dasdhga-ghnta, vv. 201-3, in B6. S., VI, 5,vv, Vb-ZOa (foL I05a), 

(4) Sahachara-ghrita^ vv. 32W6, in B/i, S., VI, 24 (fol. 1536), mutilated. 

(5) MadhuyashtiH-taila, w, 337-43, in Bh, S., VI, 4 (fol. 103^?), mutilated. 

(6-8) Three Irndfisdra-yi^ga, vv, 407-12, in Bh, S., VI, 10 (foJ. 11 6^/). 

(9) Kdsa^6ga, vv. 474-9, in Bh. S., VI, 19, vv. 266-32 (fob. 143-4). 

(10) KarnaSUa^oga, vv. 5346-7^:, in Bh,, S., VI, 22 (fols. 147-8;. 

For an example of such a quotation from Jafeflkarna sec ferikanthadatta’s commentary to Siddha^ 
ylga (c, 125C A.D.), pp. 21, 36, etc. 

9® Actually only two-thirds of the compendium were written by Charaka, probably in the 1st cent. 
B.C,, the other one-third was added by the Kashmir physician DTi^habala, in Jhe 9th cent A.D. See my 
Article in thtjurnal, 1908, pp. 997 ff., and ihid.^ 1909> p, 857. 

91 These were first discovered by Dr, P. Cordier, see his Ricentes DScouveftes, p. 2U The references 
in the text are to the folios of the unique Tanjore Manuscript of the BWa Samhitd. 
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(11) Tail‘ldya-‘Vasti, vv. 642-4, in kh. S., VIII, 9 (fol. 201) . 

(12) Bhc’li-yavdgrt, vv. 8L2-4, in B/j. S., I, 7 (fol. 10). 

To these may be added three formulae which are no longer traceable in the single existing 
mutilated Tanjore Manuscript of the Bheda Samhitd^ but which are attributed to Bhe<]a in 
the Yoga-ratna-samuchcliaya of Chandraba. These are — 

(13) Bal(h-ghiita, vv. 280-6. 

(14) Gc{ii(]amU6ryCga, vv. 390-401, 

(15) Lcrkshddi'‘SarJ>ihf vv. 1059&-60£J. 

From the Charaka Saihhitd the following formulse are taken : — 

(1) TcTlisaka-chCinicr, vv. 11-13, in Charaka Samhitd, VI, 8, vv. 140*3. 

( 2 ) SJmlava-chLiniat vv. 14-17, in Ch. S., VI, 8, vv, 136-9. 

(3) A half &l5ka, v. 24^7, in Ch. S., VI, 5, v. 886. 

(4) Vardhanmiaka^^chiirna^ vv. 25-6, in Ch. S„ VI, 8, vv. 101-3. 

(5) MUiilahgu-clv^rm^ vv. 29-34, in Ch, S., VI, 5, vv. 75-80. 

(6) Tiktaka-ghfita, vv. 133-6, in Ch. S., VI, 7, vv. 137-40. 

(7) MahCitiktaka-ghi'ita^ vv. 137-43, in Ch, S., VI, 7, vv. 141-147. 

(8^ ^haipala-ghxita^ vv. 150-1, in Ch. S., VI, 5, vv. 143-4. 

• (')) Tiyfishri'iia-ghrita, v. 152, in Ch. S., VI, 5, v. 62. 

(10) Vdsd-ghrita, vv, 153-4, in Ch. S , VI, 5, vv. 122-3. 

(11) Chdiigcrt-ghiitcT^ vv. 155-7, in Ch, S., Vi’, 9, vv. 110-12. 

(12) 1 SdranUdtya-ghi'ita, vv. 1696-176, in Ch, S , VI, 2, vv. 23-31. 

(13) Chyavauaprd^a-ghiita^vw 188-200, in Ch. S,, VI, 1, vv, 59-71, 

(14) Jvanrhara-anuvO^sancrdaila, vv. 383-5, in Ch. S., VI, 3, vv. 245-6. 

(15) AiiuvtXsana-'taila, vv. 386-9} in Ch, S., VI, 9, vv, 131-4. 

(16) An uuii!ime(l cough mixture, w. 460-2, in Ch, S*, VI, 5, vv. 119-21. 

(17) Prastha-vMka, vv., 484-90, in Ch. S., VI, 5, vv, 15C-16. 

(IS) Maiihv^sava'-yoga, vv. 491-3, in Ch. S., VI, 6, vv. 39-42. 

(19) An unnamed fever mixture, vv 494-5^7, in Ch. S., VI, 3, vv. 20l-2t7, 

(20) Another uiinaiucd fever mixture, vv. 4966-977, in Ch, S„ VI, 3, vv. 196-8. 

(21) Pranvdia-prcikxmana-yuga, v* 603. in Ch. S., VI, 6, v. 24. 

(22) Pichchhurvastif vv. 645-9, in Ch. S., VI, 10, vv., 70-4, 

(23) An unnamed tonic mixture, vv. 742-3, in Ch. S„ VI, 1, vv. 130-1. 

(24) PippaU-pray^>ga, vv. 745-8, in Ch, S., VI, 1, vv. 132-5,. 

(25) Dvittya-Pippall-pray^ga, vv. 749-52, in Ch. S,’ VI, 1, vv, 136-40. 

(26) An unnamed aphrodisiac formula, v. 819,'in Ch. S„ VI, 2, v. 99. 

(27 and 28) Two other unnamed aphrodisiac formulse, vv« 8446-677, in Ch, S.„ VI, 2, vv. 44-5.. 
(29) Bildjatu-kalpa, vv. 950-6777, in Ch. S., VI, 1, vv, 148-64. 

Besides the forty-four formulse, comprised in the foregoing two lists, the Ndvanitaka 
contains a considerable number of other formulae, the authors of which are not indicated, and 
the source of which it is, at present, impossible to identify. It does not seem improbable, 
however, that they were extracted by the author of the Ndvanitaka from the taniras or kal'pas 
of the other four above-mentioned pupils of Atreya. None of their writings have survived to 
the present day; but there is evidence which renders it very probable that they still existed 
at the time when the Ndvanitaka was compiled. In the latter occur "^six formulae, which occur 
also in the Ayurveda Sdstra of Susrula, also known as Suhuta Saihhitd, They are the 
following ; — 

(1-3) TlmeAindtiscXra-yngafVV.W-S, 409-10, and 411-12, corresponding to Suimta SamhiU ^ 
VI, 40, vv, 356-36fl?, v. 3577, and v. 46 (pp. 763-4). 
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(4-6), Three V^jtkarana-yogcTj vv. 829-30rT, 8336-4;7, 8346-5/?? corresponding to Siisruta SamhM^ 
IV, 26, vv, 27, 20, 21. 

The important point regard to these parallels is that the Amahsara formulae are 
quoted, no't directly fro'm the work of Susruta, but intermediately through the Bheda Saihhita^ 
For in the latter and in the Ndvamtaha the text o>f these three diarrhoea formulae is identical 
(see Nos. 6-8 in the list of quotations from the Bheda Saihhitd)^ while their common text 
differs from Susruta’s text in such a manner as to show that the latter is their common source.^- 
The Ndvamtaha quotes the three formulae from the Bheda Samhitd and the latter derives 
them from Susruta’s work. Now the latter, as is well known, is a composite work of two, 
chronologically widely separate, authors. The earlier portion' was written by Susruta the 
Elder, who lived probably in the sixth century B.C.^ while the later portion, which calls 
itself Uttar a T antra ^ or the Later Treatise, was added by an anonymous writer, who may 
provisionally be called Susruta the Younger. Mediaeval Indian medical tradition identifies 
him with N§,garjuna, the reputed contemporary of King Kanishka. This would make him 
also a contemporary of Charaka, so that both the Samhitd of the latter and the Uttara Tantra 
•of the former would have been compiled at much the same time. Each link in this chronolo- 
gical chain is still a matter of doubt and dispute; but fortunately that circumstance does 
not affect the point at issue in the present discussion. Whatever the true identity and date 
•of Susruta the Younger may be, there can be no doubt that his work belongs to the early 
sanihitd period of the Indian medical literature, that is, the period to which also the Charaha 
Saihhitd and the Bheda Samhitd belong. Susruta the Younger not only added his Uttara 
Tantra^ a Sdldkya-t antra or treatise on Minor Surgery, as a complement to the earlier f antra ^ 
Q. salya-tantra or treatise on Major Surgery, of Susruta the Elder, but he also revised the 
latter work. Thus the result of his labours, that is the Ayurveda hidstra of Susruta, as 
we now have it, is essentially a samhitd work, a compendium of older materials, similar to the 
Charaha Saihhitd; and therefore it is rightly known also as the Suhnita Samhitd, 

The Uttara-tantra does not profess to be an original composition. In its introductory 
verses it expressly describes' itself as a compilation, and enumerates tlie tantras^ or treatises, 
on which it bases itself. TJiese arc, firstly, a treatise on sdldhya^ or minor surgery, by Nimi, 
the Videha-pati or ruler of Videha; secondly, treatises on huindra'-hSdha^ or children’s diseases, 
composed, according to tlie mediaeval commentator Dallana (in the 12th cent. A.D.) by 
Jivaka, Parvataka, and Bandhuka; thirdly, the six treatises on hdya-chikitsd^ or internal medi- 
cine, composed by the six paramarshi^ or supreme medical authorities, that is, obviously by the 
“Six well-known pupils of Atreya. It is, equally obvious, that in the connection in w'bich tHe 
six treatises are mentioned, they cannot refer to any samhiid^ but must refer to the original 
tantras of Agnivesa, Bheda and tli'c rest. In fact, there is no evidence that any samhitd^ based 
•on the tantras of the four other pupils, Ksharaparii, Jatukarna, Harita, and Par3.sara, ever 
■existed; for the so called liarita Samhitd is now generally admitted to be a medigeval apocry- 
phal compilation. It is evident, therefore, that in the time of the compiler of the Uttara-' 
tantra the original treatises of those four supreme authorities were still extant, and were 
accessible to him. 

For detailed proof, see my paper in the J.R. A.S., 1909, pp, 884-5. 

See my Osteology of the Ancient Indians, pp. 5,9, 
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Of the six parallels in the Suhuta Sanihita^ above listed, the tliree crndtisdr^ formulae 
(Nos, 1-3) occur in the VUaraAantra, Two conclusions follow from this circumstance. 
First, as the Uttara-tantra complements the so-called iSwsru /a JSamhitd^ or the Ayurveda Srfyira, 
the latter work must have been in existence at the time of the compilation of the Ndvanitaha^ 
Secondly, as all the six treatises {tantra or Icalpa) of the pupils of Atreya existed at the 
date of the compilation of the Utiara4antra^ it is not unreasonable to assume that they still 
existed somewhat later when the Ndvanttaha was compiled; and that those formulse which' 
cannot be identified either in the Charaha SamhitdoT in the Bheda.Samliitd^ and of which the 
Ndvanitalca docs not expressly name the author, may have been extracted from the works 
of the four pupils of Atreya, which were still current as great medical authorities 
(^paramarsM or maharsTii)^ and which might be quoted without any necessity Oif 
specification. 

To return to the question of the upper limit for the date of th'e Ndvanitalca^ it is now 
seen that both, the Charaica Saihhitd and the Susruta Samhiid^ must have been in existence 
at the time when the Ndvanitalca was compiled^ Moreover there must have been some interval 
of time between the compilation of the Ndvanitalca and the Susruia Samhiid, For the three 
Amdtisara formulae, above referred to, are quoted by the N dvanitaJca^ not directly from the 
fJUara-tantra^ but intermediately from the Bheda JSaihhitd, The latter itself presupposes the 
existence of the Susruta Samhiidi for it not only refers to Surauta by name (as Susr6td)\ 
but also teaches one of his distinctive doctrines (regarding the gulma disease) Also, some 
not inconsiderable interval of time must be allowed for the two Bamhitds of Charaka and 
Susruta acquiring that acknowcldgcd position of standard works which enabled the author ofi 
the Ndvanitalca to quote formulae from them without the necessity of naming them as his 
source. 

The upper limit, accordingly, is determined by the dates of the three JSamhiids^ o-fi 
Charaka, Susruta, and Bheda, About the date of the Bl^eda Samhitd we know nothing 
whatsoever. That of the Susruta Sa^hhiia^ as before intimated, is entangled in a net of uncer- 
tainbies* The date of the Charaica Sathhitd alone offers an apparent chance of settlement. 
It is bound up with the date of the celebrated King Kanishka, at whose court, as tradition 
tells us, Charaka lived as the royal physician. Unfortunately the date of Kanishka itself is 
still in dispute ; but the most probable theory is that which places him in the middle of the 
first century B. C, as the founder of the well-known Samvat Era,®^ Taking this date for 
Kanishka as the upper limit, and allowing the necessary interval for the growth of ihe 'Saihhitds 
into standard authorities, the second century A.D, may be taken provisionally as the time ofi 
the compilation of the Ndvanitalca^ 

(There are two points in the Ndvanitalca^ whicE favour the assignment to it of sucH aj 
yery early date. One concerns its language, the other its sources. The former will be dealii 
with in Chapter VII. As regards its sources, all those which the Ndvanitalca specifically 

For the evidence, sec my paper in the Journal, R, As, Soc., for 1909, pp, 883. 

Much less probable are the two rival theories which place Kanishka in the first century 
AdD., es the founder of the Sfakjj Era in 78 and in the middle of the second century A.D. 
ircspecttvelj:. 
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names, have a very archaic appearance. Their list comprises thie following names. .One 
formulae each is quoted from : — 

(1) Kdnkdyana, v, 935. 

(2) Ninii, vv. 883-4. 

(3) Suprabha, vv 633-7, 

(4) U^anas, vv. 846-7a. 

(5) Vddvali, vv, 319-24. 

'(6) Viihaspati, prose, 784. 

Two formulae each are quoted from : — 

(7) Agastya, vv. 588-9 and vv. 905-9. 9® 

(8) Dhanvantari.vv. 232-40, and w. 968-76. 

(9) Jivaka, v. 1081, and w. 10976-9«, 

A whole series of formulae are referred to — 

(10) Kas3'’apa, vv^ 1011-1040. 

None of these formulae, with one exception, can be traced elsewhere. All the names, 
except those of Jivaka and Kaeyapa, belong to semi-mythical or prehistoric personages. 
Suprabha does not appear to be known as a physician outside the Navaniiaka,^'^ The only 
mention of Vadvali, at present known, occurs in the ^edyanaJKaraka^ a medical treatise 
written by an unknown author at the court of the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana,®® 
The mention by Pacini of a patronymic V admit (see note 168, on p. 109) points to a very 
‘ early date. So does the name of Nimi, who is the epic ruler of Videha, and the reputed founder 
of the Indian ophthalmic science. Similarly Dhanvantari is the reputed semi-divine founder 
of surgical science. On the other hand, Jivaka is a historical, or at least semi-historical, 
personage. For tradition assigns him to the court of king Ajata^atru, in the sixth century 
S.C., and makes him a contemporary and friend of Buddha. One of the two formulae (v. 
1081), which the Navanitaha quotes from him, forms the single exception, above noticed, ofi 
occurrence elsewhere- It is quoted by VangasSna (see note 481 on page 178) with two 
variants, and without naming its author, Kasyapa (or Kasyapa, see note 467 on p, 173), 
also, is probably a historical, or semi-historical, person, being likewise a contemporary ofi 
Buddha, Medical tradition knows of two men of that name^ an elder (vriddha) and a younger. 
■It is, no doubt, Kasyapa the Elder, whom the Navanitaka quotes. Both, he and JSvaka 
are reputed to have been skilful children’s doctors; and, as a fact^ the formulse^ quoted from 
them, do refer to children's diseases. Also, it may be added, the use of the phrases 
ovacha Jivakah (v. 1081) and bhashati Jtvakah (v,. 1099), i.e., thus spake (speaks)' 
Jivaka, and the phrase Kaiyapasya vaclo yatha (vv. 1020> 1022, 1027), *>., according to 
the saying of Kasyapa, which the Navanitaka applies to their formulae, apparently indicates 
them to be their ipsissima verha^ UiSanas and Vyihaspati (or Bpihaspati) appear to be historical 
personages, being the founders, respectively, of the AusanasaandBSrhaspatya Schools^ which 
flourished in the fourth century B.C.®® 

There is a formula of his quoted also in tlic Laiuna Kalpa, which is included in Part 1 of the Bowes; 
Manuscript. 

37 But see Journal, Roy. As. Soc,„ 1893, p. 337- 

98 The Kaly&na-Waka was discovered by Mn Narasiihhachar of the Mysore Archeological fllurvey. 
Sethis seport for 1906-7 (5 59, p, 15)j 

99 For further particulars, see Professor Jacobi’s article in the Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. P'reiws. Ak- 
ademic dcr Wissenschaften, on the Ff^hgesohichU der indischen Phihsophie, voi xxxv (1911), pp. 733 - 43 , 
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In addition to the ten souirces, named in the preceding list, the Navanitaha draws (m 
two other archaic sources^ 

(11) Atreya himself, the head of the Taxila medical school, and 

(12) The mythicaVAsyin pair (see note 126 on page 100). 

A 

The formulae, attributed to AtrSya, are the following 

(1) Lagu^a-cMriict, W. 35-7. 

(2) MrdHta-eMrna, w. 71-5*. 

[(3) AmriiaprSda-ghriia, w. 108-19*. 

1(4) MaMkalySmka-ghrita, yy. 1266-32. 

(5) B((lSrtaila, yy. 261-76. 

(6) A mutilated formula, prose 715. 

The fact that these six formulae are specifically assigned to AtrSya^s authorship shows 
that they did not exist in the Charaha Saiiihita in the condition in which that work was 
known to the author of the Navanitaka. If they had occurred in it, one may reasonably say 
he would have quoted them from it without naming their author, precisely in the same way as 
he cited the other formulae above listed (p. Iv). For the same reason it may be inferred that 
he did not quote them from the Bheda Samhitd^ nor from any of the (at that time still existing)] 
tantras of the other four pupils of AtrSya. The probability is that the autbor of theNdron*- 
iaha quoted them from the floating medical tradition of hlis time, and the fact that in his time 
there still existed a living tradition of this kind, points to an early date for the compilation 
of the NdvanttaJca. 

There are in these six formulae some peculiarities which point in the same direction. 
The first of the formulse is not traceable elsewhere. The second (w. 71-75a) is found in 
Madhava’s Siddha-yoga, chapter VI (on ajirm, or indigestion), w. 27-32, but there is a 
characteristic difference. In substance the two versions are identical throughout: evej? in 
diction they run practically identical in the initial thiree half-verses (N«i>,, vv. 71-72n®=S, 
iY., w. 27-28a). In the fourth half-verse .(Ndo., v. 72b^'S. F., v, 28b)' an additional ingre- 
dient (kusJiiiha), is introduced, and thence forward to the end of the formula the dicti<m is 
quite different. Also the reference to AtrSya is omitted, and the formula is given the different,) 
though synonymous, name agnimukhachuTna^^ oir plumbago-root powder. This modified 
recension is quoted by Chakrapanidatta in his CMkitsa Bmhgraha (Chap, VI., No. 17), aftid 
by Vangaslna (Chap. V, w, 56-60). In the ChfiraJea iSainhita i^tHer the original, nor the 
modified formula is fonnd. In fact, that compendium includes no special chapter on ajirna 
complaints, for which the formula is designed. It would almost seem that the auftor of the 
modified formula is MMhava himself, who, accordingly, omitted the reference to Atreya, ^d 
altered its name.^®’^ The third, fourth, and fifth formulae occur, with the same names, in the 
hs^ataJcsMija^ unmada, and v&ta-vyadhi chapters of the Charaha SairiMtd, (sthana VI, chap, 
(16, w. 32-40, chap. 14, w. 53-4, chap. 28, w. 144-52, pp. 624, 612, and 783). But here, 
though practically identical in substance, they appear in entirely different versions, nor are 
these versions attributed to Itreya. This circumstance is explained by the fact that tttose 

TTnde^- {<rgni-ghriia) there occurs in Part III, w. 25, 26. a pkmbago-root formula fOn 
'the preparation of a ghtUa. It too is ascribed to itrgya, but its composition is quite different. 

Ml According toDr.Cor^r, the original formula, though with a feg; variants, occjitS in the Second 
.icbaptes fif W snopiniOBS E<®k, Brihad’vaidya^as&rakat 
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three chapters (J4, 16, 28) belong to that complementary portion which was added to 
ICharaka’s Compendium several centuries after its author’s death, at a time when pro-bably the 
tradition of Atreya's leaching no longer survived. Of the sixth formula unfortunately only 
the closing words survive. But the phrase ity-alia bhagavdn Atreyah^ thus spake the 
folessed Atreya/ which they comprise, appears to indicate, as do the similar phrases used 
with referenc to Jivaka and Kasyapa, that the mutilated formula was quoted in the ipsissima 
verba of Atreya.* 

The formuk attributed to the Asvin pair are the following: — 

(1) isvint MQ^tulunga-gudikd, vr. 75b-77a^ 

(2) Anoth&r Mv ini Mdtiduhga'-gudM^'vy^ 80-84.* 

(3) ^ A vina-gulma’‘cMrna^ vv. S5-6*» 

(4) Ahina-haridrd-churr^a, w, 96-101, 

(5) iMna-lasund'ghrifa^ vv. 216-22. 

(6) AMna-jvarahara-ghrita, w. 223-5, 

(7) Imna-visha-ghYitcr, w. 241-4. 

(8) Asvina-bindu-ghtita,vv. 251-5. 

(9^ Amrita-faila, vv, 287-312. 

(10) Asvina'^raktapitta-ydgaff vv. 418-25. 

'(11) K$hira-yt)ga, v. 575.. 

‘(12) Aydraj^ya^yi^ga, v, 579. 

(13) Ahindr Asvagandhd-vasti^ w. 618-25^, 

'(14), Pippalt-vardhamdna-rasdyana, vv. 716-37^?^ 

(15) Amna’-rasdyana^ vv, 7736-81^. 

(16) AMn^a-yCga-fraya, vv. 810-3. 

(17) Asvma-harkakt-kalpa^ vv. 917-49. 

THe names of thirteen of these formulae (Nos. 1-8, 10, 13, 15-17)', wKcK occur in th'eir 
colophons, assign them to the Asvins. Ip the case of the remaining four (Nos. 9. 11, 12, H)’ 
the assignment is made in a remark, which is embodied in the formula itself. A similar remark 
confirming the assignment in the colophon, is embodied also in the text of the five formal® 
Nos. 5, 8, 10, 15, 16. 

With regard to the authorship of these remarks, tEat in the Ahina-rasd^am formula 
(No. 15) is particularly insbruietive. Thclast half-verse (v. 781h) implies that by the medical 
tradition the formula was ascribed to the ancient physician Visvfimitra, apparently the reputed 
father of Susruta (see Sukuta SamMta VI, 18, v. 1, and 66, v. 1/; pp. 706, 914). That 
inscription is contradicted, however, by the initial verse (v. 7736) and by the name in the 
colophon, which attribute the formula to the Asvins, This discrepancy seems best accounted 
for by the explanation that the initial verse which has no essential connection with the medical 
prescription, as well as the colophon, are due to the author of the Namnitaha, He would 
seem to have had reason to believe that the formula was reaUy devised by the Asvins Accor- 
dingly he so named it in the colophon, and prefixed the initial verse, in order to explain that 
it was really the Asvins who communicated the formula to Visvfimitra. 

The same conclusion is suggested by the Awina-raJetapitta formula (No 10) Here the 
actual medical prescription begins with verse 419, and is preceded, in v. 418 by a lengthy 
explanation that that prescription was taught to Indra by the Asvins, although the attribution 
to the latter is actolly embodied iq a brief remark in the final verse 425. In the compilation 
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of Vangaseua (chap. VIII, vy. 93-9, pp. 226-7), where the- formula, y-ith its final attrifauliofij 
is also quoted, the lengthy introductory vers^ 418 is omitted. And that this omission is ndC 
due to any accidental cause is shown by the fact that the formula, in tha colophon, is called' 
cTiandanddya-gkrita. For as the medical prescription begins, in 419, with j:handana^ and 
as the rule is to name a formula by its initial drug (see hote'29, on p. 82), it is apparent 
that the introductory verse 418 is not an essential part of the formula, and was not present 
in the source whence Vangasena gathered thoformula for([iis, compilation ; but that its addition 
is due to the author of the Navanitaha himself, and (in vieW'Of the ^;al verse) is really a 
jpiece of supererrogation. ; , , . , ; 

The same may be the case with the attributive remarks in the other formulae. Thus the 
two formula?. Nos. 1 1 and 12 (vv. 575 and 579), wliich are quoted by Madhava and Vangasena 
(sec notes 281 and 284 on pp. 134, 135) are cited by them without the ^ti^ibutiye remark 
•of the Ndvanitalca. Again the formula, No. 8, which jCon^sists of five verses, is found, i^ 
another version, identical in substance, but compressed into tyvo verses, in Vangasena’s- compi^ 
lation (Chap. XXX, w. 106-7). In the same, or a similar short version, accoiding to Dr, 
Cordier (Uecenles Decouveries, p. 21), the formula is ascribed to Krishnatreya by Nischalqkara, 
in bis Ratnaprahhd, and by Chaiidrata in his Ydgaratna-samiichdlunja. From this it is clear 
that the formula occurred in different version.s, in different treatises^ hy d.fferent authors, hut 
that the author of the 'Navanitaha preferred the longer and more archaic version ascribed by 

-tradition to the Asvin pair, ' 

The case of No, 14 is similar. This is along formula of 22-1- verses, describing a curiously 
complicated treatment with daily increasing and subsequenQy decreasing doses of aments of 
long pepper. The whole course of treatment (sec note 329 on p. 144) occupies a period of 
100 plus 99 plus 21, or 220 days. It also involves the consumption, within tlial period, of mot 
less than 10,000 aments of long pepper. By the side of this complicated formula, the Navanij 
talca has another, in verses 749-52, which is much more simple. It is modeled on the longer 
■one, but it greatly reduces the length of the period, as well as the total of the consumed 
peppers. It also admits several options : while in every case the period is twenty days, the 
ratio of peppers may vary between 10; 6,. 5, f and consequ^Uy tlio total of peppers consu- 
med is, 1,000 or 600, or 500, or 300. From the, largest option,'. this shorter formula is, in 
verse 75o! distinguished as the pippaU-sahasra or “the one thousand pepper formula." It 
seems reasonable to conclude that it was the tmwieldiness of the original formula, both with 
respect to the lengtli of the period and the enqrmous total,' of the consumed peppers, which led 
to the simplification. As a matter of fact, even the simplified formula survives, at the present 
4ay, only in its mildest form, which prescribes fte consumption of 300 peppers in a period of 
twenty days at the rate of three peppers a day (see note 343 on p. 147). While the longer 
formula is, in verse 736, expressly ascribed to. the Asyins, the author of the shorter is not 
mentioned. We know him, however,; from the fact that it occurs in the Charaka-Sam'hita 
<sect. VI, chap. 1, w. 136-40, ante, No. 24, p. lix). -As that sa^td is based on the 
tantraof Agniveb, and the latter embodies , the teachings of AtrSya, it follows that iU 
simplified formula goes hack to Atr8ya, It also^ fpUqws ihat the longer formula, on which 
Itreya’s simplification was modeled, and which; certainly impresses one as, more archaic, goes 
back to the mythic, or semi-mythic, time antecedent to Atreya. That explains its atlribtition 
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lo the mythical Asvin pair, as well as its gradual obsolescence. It is igimred already in 
Susruta’s Compendium, the pippali-vardhamana of which (sect. IV, chap, 5, clause 14, p. 406; 
see ihid„ v. 194 on p. 770) is practically identical witli the shorter version of Atreya-Ch'araka. 
In fact the longer version does not appear to have survived in any medical work, except the 
NavanltaJca. The single indication of its former existence that I can recall, occurs in a 
formula in V%bhata iTs Ashtanga Hridaya (sect. IV, chap. 12, vv. 39-41), which, in the 
case of abdominal complaints {udara), recommends, in addition to other remedies, either the 
pippali-vardhamana, or else the pippali-sahasra. It is evident that the author of that formula 
knew both, the longer as well as the shorter, versions of the treatment with pepper, but who 
he was, and when he li^ed, w^e do not know. It was not Vagbhata II t he is a mere compiler' 
probably in the eighth or ninth century. Nor was it Vagbhata I, the author of the Ash'tdhgu 
eaingraUa, in the early seventh century. That work, though it is the u.sual source of the 
Ashtanga Hridaya, mentions (if one may trust the Bombay Edition, Vol. II, p. 47, 1. g) 
ouly the pippaU-vardhamdna, by which name the shorter version had, long since, come lo be 
understoed.^^^ 

As regards the EaritaM. Kalpa (Noi, 17), we have the interesting information of Dr. P. 
Cordier (see note 439 on p, 166; also his Recentes Decouveries, p. 29), that he possesses 
fragmentary manuscripts of two distinct works, both calling themselves Asvini JSawhita, ard 
both containing versions of a Ilarilalci Kalpa. These versions are printed on pp, 180c-180/'. 
Though they present many points of contact witli the version in the Navaniiaka, they differ 
widely from it both in length ard matter. And as tliey differ equally widely from eacli other, 
it is evident that neither of them can hare been the source of the NdvanUaha version On U’(' 
contrary, they must have gradually grown up, on different lines, from the original, simple 
and archaic, version which has been preserved in the NdvanUaka, In fact, the two exislino- 
works, professing to be an Ahini SaMita, seem to have every mark of being medimval 
apocryphal productions similar to the Atreya or HdrUa-JSaihhita, 

The existence of what thus appears to be the original form of the HaritaM Kalpa (also 
called Ahhaya Kalpa, in verse 7), is one of the striking marks of the archaic character of the 
Navaniiaka, It has already been pointed out (p. liv.) that the kalpas belong to the earliest 
period of the medical literature of India. It is interesting, therefore, to note that there arc 
tliree other such kalpa^ or monographs, incorporated in the Navaniiaka. For its seventh 
twelfth, and thirteenth chapters are constituted respectively by the Yavdgu Kalpa, on the 
■preparation of gruels (w. 785-813), the m^aiu Kalpa, on bitumen (vv. 950-67), 'and the 
Chiiraka Kalpa on plumbago-root (vv. 968-76). The first, as suggessted by the colophon to 
verse 804 (see Chap. IV, p. xli) may be the v ork of Bheda. It may have stood in the Bheda 

102 In this conneclion it is interesting to observe that Anmadatta, the commentator of the Ashmgu 
Hridaya (about 1220 A. D.), appears to have no longer imderstoocl what the two versions were. For 
commenting on the optional treatment recommended in his text, he explains that the pippaU-vardham&ua 
should be taken as directed in the chapter on rasS.yana, but the pippal-t sahasra he does not explain. On 
referring to the chapter on ras^^ana, we find the only pippali formula there given (A.H., sect. VJ, ch. 
39, vv. 986-100«; is the shorter version: and commenting on this Arui.acli.tta says that it is the pippall 
sahasra. So that he practically identifies the two versions, despite their clear difi'erentiation in the form- 
ula of the Ashtdnga Hridaya (IV., 12 vv. 39-41) : evidently be was at a loss what to make of that 
differentiation. 
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^aiivhitd^ and quoted thence anonymously, though in the incomplete Tanjur MS. copy, the 
only one now existing, it cannot be traced^ The second is quoted from the Charaha 
iante^ No. 29, p. Iv)^ It, therefore, stood originally in the Agnivesa Tantra, and is the work 
of Atreya. The third, the latter part of which, unfortunately, is missing, appears to be 
ascribed to Dhaiivantari (vv, 968-9)^ To these may be added the Lakuna Kalpa^ on garlic, 
which forms the early portion (vv. l-43«) of the treatise contained in Part I of the Bower 
Manuscript, and the authorship of which is vaguely ascribed (v. 42«) to the ancient sages/^ 
while at the same time it professes itself to be delivered by the sage-king of Kasi to 
.Suiruta (vv, 9, 40, 42^*) 

Though, in the main, the Ndvanitaka is professedly a compilation from various sources, 
it does contain a few formulae which give the impression of being contributions made by the 
author himself. Thus the formula, in verse 641, merely advises how the preceding formula 
(vv, 638-40) may be usefully varied. The formulae in verses 158-9, 614, 783 have a similar 
object. It should be observed that none of these formulae can be traced elsewhere; and it is 
quite possible that some others of tl>e short formulae of that kind, such as those in vv, 576 
608«, are really th)e author’s own compositions. Again in some other formulae w*e seem to be 
able to trace the author’s hand in the alterations which he has introduced. To this order 
belong the two short formulae in vv. 575 and 579, which have already been referred to 
previously (p. lx.) The second part of these formulae, as quoted elsewhere (by Madhava 
and Vangasena), has been altered to admit their attribution to the Asvins {ante^ Nos. 11, 12 
m p. Ixi), More or less lengthy remarks, inserted by the author with the same object, have 
also been noticed already in the case of some of the wellknown longer formulae {ante^ Nos. 
10 and 15, p.lx). To the author, of course, belong also all the introductory remarks which 
are, met with in various places of the Ndvanitaka, To this order belong the remarks in 
verses 108 nnd 261, which introduce the second and third chapters,, as well as the prose 
remarks, preceding verses 916, 950, and 968, which intro'duce chapters XI, XII,, and XIII; 
likewise the prose remark which introduces the formula in verse 784, Above all, there belongs 
to this order the long paragraph (vv. 1-10) which forms the introduction to the whole 
treatise, 

The tact oi i\it Ndvanitaka containing quotations from the Charaka Samhitd is one of 
peculiar importance on account of its bearing on the question of the authorship of that ^aiirhitd. 
That the Charaka JSamhitd^ in the condition in which we now possess it^ is the work of two 
^different authors is well known. Charaka is said by the Indian tradition to have left his 
samhitd unfinished. At all events, its Kalpa Sthdna and Siddhi Sthdna^ as well as seventeen 
•chapters of its CKikitsita Sthdna were added, some centuries later, by a Kashmirian physician, 
named Dri(Jhabala, He states that fact himself in two places of the samhitd (sect. VI, vv, 
273-5,, and sect. VIII, vv. 77-9) ; but he omits to record the names of the seventeen chapters 
which he Contributed. And the difficulty of their identification, which is thus created, is 
'enhanced by the circumstance that we have two contradictory Indian traditions on the subject, 
"One of them is represented by the Berhampore edition of Gangadhar (also the Calcutta 
edition of Debendra Nath Sen and Upendra Nath Sen); the other by the Cafeutta edition of 
sJivSnanda VidyHsagara, The former has the support of the oldest existing manuscript, the 
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Nepal Manmscript of the year 1183 A,D. (303 Nepal Era) ; the latter, that of the oldest 
commentator, Chakrapa^iidatta,, who lived about the year 1060 A.D. With regard to six of 
the eleven chapters, which must have belonged to the original samhitcc^ both traditions agree. 
They differ only with regard to the three chapters on arias, aiisara^ and visarpa^ which 
Chakrapiiijidatta assigns to Charaka, while the chapters which the Nepal Manuscript 
assigns to him, are those on kshatahshim, svayathu, and udara. Now the Ndvanitaka 
contains quotations from the former, but none from the latter three chapters; and as its 
author lived many centuries earlier than Dridhabala, it is obvious that, to judge from this 
testimony, the tradition of the commentator is to be preferred to that of the Nepal Manus- 
cript. For a detailed statement of the case, which does not strictly come within the scope of 
the present Introduction, reference may be made to two papers of mine on the Composition 
of the Charaka SaMitd in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1808, pp. 997 fif. and 
1909, pp. 857 ff. 

Note.— With regard to the loss of early Indian medical works, referred to on p. liv, I 
may now (Febr. 1914) add that among the manuscripts recovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
course of his second tour of exploration in Chinese Turkestan, 1906-8 (ante, p. iii), from the 
immured temple library in the Caves of the TJiousand Buddhas near Tun Huang (see his 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, Vol. II, pp. 28,29, 171-194, 211-219), there were two incomplete 
but extensive pothis, which have since, upon examination, been found by me to be medical 
works. They are written in Khotanese, one of the two liitlierlo " unknown ” languages ; 
one written in upright, the other in cursive Gupta characters; but they are obviously 
translations from Sanskrit originals, apparently no longer surviving in India. One of these 
two incomplete pothis still comprises 65 folio.<!, and professes to be the Shhdha-sard Sdstra, 
that is in Sanskrit Siddha-sdraSdstra. It appears to treat of Pathology, in which the 
names of chapters on arks, bhagandara, pdndurdga, hikka, hdsa, kdsa, miUrakrchchhtra, 
udavartta, unmada, apasmdra, veUavyddi, visarpa, krimi^ ndtrardga can be distinguished. 
The other potLi which is written in cursive script, and of which 71 folios survive, appears to 
treat of Therapeutics ; but its name is not known. 

Both pothis are still awaiting a tliorough examination and translation, but a somewhat 
more minute examination of a poirtion of the text of the cursive p6thi has disclosed the fact 
that it contains a number of formulae which arc practically identical with corresponding ones 
in the Charaka and BheJa SamhitSs, while the majority of them can, for the present, not be 
traced elsewhere. It suggests itself as possible that the two pfithis, between them, may 
represent the Niddna and Chikitsita portions of a Saihhita, which is based on the same 
sources as the Charaka and Bheda Saihhit^ls, but of which the original Sanskrit text is no^ 
longer surviving in India. 

Fragments of a third medical pothi in Kuchean, the other hitherto “ unknown ” language 
pf Kuchar, or Kucha (ante, p, 1, footnote 2). has also been discovered by Professor Sylvain 
L6vi. This potM, too, includes forraulte reminiscent of similar ones in the Charaka 
Samhitd ; and it may possibly be a translation of the same original Sanskrit text. 

Whether, and in what way, the text of these p6thts may affect the question discussed 
in .Chapter VI must wait till after the completion of the thorough examination and. 
translation of them which is now in progress. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION IN THE TREATISES 
OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 


The language in which the treatises of the Bower M'auuscript are written, is a kind of 
ungrammatical Sanskrit, or what has sometimes been called “mixed Sanskrit,” i.e,, a mixture 
of literary and popular Sanskrit. The poipular element is far more conspicuous in the more 
popular treatises on divination and incantation in Parts IV-VII, than in the more scientific 


treatises on Medicine in Parts I-III. 

The term “popular Sanskrit” is not strictly appropriate, “Sanskrit,” i,e., prepared or 
polished, was the name of the form of language (bhasJia) which was elaborated, from about 
the seventh to the fourth centuries B.C., in the ancient Brahmanic grammar schools of India, 
out of the previously existing language of the sacred poetry (chhandas) of the Veda. That 
language owned a great wealth of inflectional forms and syntactical usages, not very clearly 
demarcated, and used with great freedom. The object of the grammar schools was to elaborate 
out of this more or less “rank growth” a well-ordered {saiiiskrita) language by eliminating 
some forms and usages, and demarcating the remainder The elaboration was a long conti- 
nued process, wliich finally resulted, probably at some time in the fourth century B. C., in 
the production of Papini’s celebrated standard grammar. In its intermediate condition, the 
language is illustrated in the priestly writings of the so-called Brfihmapa period. For its 
ultimate condition, the first witness appears in the Brahmanical treatises of the so-called Sutra 


period; but the earliest, actually existing original record of that condition, known at present, 
is in the Brahmanic inscription, incised on a sacrificial post at Isapur, near Mathlura, which 
is dated in the year 33 B. C. In consequence of its origin, the Sanskrit language tended 
to perpetuate the phonetic conditions of its Vedic parent, and thus came to bear an air of 
artificiality. 

Outside the Brahmanic schools, the language of the people followed the usual course of 
linguistic evolution. While it preserved much of the Vedic inflectional forms and syntactic 
usages which had been discarded in the scholastic Sanskrit, it suffered, on the other hand, the 
usual process df phonetic deterioration. In was this natural iprakrita) language, of spontaneous 
growth, in which the early literature was written of the two great religious movements. Buddhism 
and Jainism, which, in the sixth century B. C. and subsequently, agitated the people outside 
the Brahmanic schools. But after a time, the prestige of the latter produced its natural effect 
on the writers of. the non-brahmanic communities. With the rise of the Mahayana School 
of Buddhists in northern India, about the first century B., C., attempts began to be made 
by Buddhist writers to imitate their Brahmanic rivals in the use of the scholastic Sanskrit. 
Ultimately they fully succeeded in their endeavours; but at first their efforts were attended 
with but partial success, differing according to the amount of literary knowledge they possessed. 
It is this earlier period of literary endeavour, which, as will be shown in the sequel, is 


reflected in the several treatises of the Bower Manuscript. 


"103 See Professor Lanman's remarks in of the American Oriental 

upon boa the field of the noun and that of the verb, the Veda shows a rank growth of forms which die 
out later ... The inflective system of the noun? has become contracted, rigid, an uni orm, . u , 

?Llu?irSeSy^r'^?Se Kusana king V4sishka; see Dr. Fleet's remarks in Hie Journal. 


Royal Asiatic Society 1 1910, pp- 1315-7. 
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As already staled, the prakritic, or popular, element is much more in evidence in that 
portion of the Bower Manuscript, which contains the treatises on divination (in Parts IV and 
V) and on magic or incantation (in Parts VI and VII), In the more scientific portion, which 
contains the three medical treatises (Parts I -III), the examples of pr^triticism are comparatively 
rare. In fact, with one or two exceptions, they occur only in Part II, w'liicli contains the 
longest of the three treatises. 

The following is a list of the prakriticisms which occur in Parts I-III, There are five 
examples of the prakritic contraction of the elements aya and ava to c and 6 respectively. 
They axe sameti (for iamayati) in II 42 28 , 500 51 , 809 63 ; samenti (for samayanii) 
II 84 30 ; and dhovitvd (for dhdvayitvd)^ II 55 O 53 . The normal forms samayati and 
^amayanti^ however, are more frequent, as may be seen from the Index (p. 327). The 
nominative plural chaturah occuirsonce, in I 108 8 ; but the normal form cliatvdrah cccurs in 
II 848 65 and 1063 74 . In udaivi-pinyaka^ II 800 62 , the final t of udahit is dropped. In 
amhilavetasaih^ II 78 30 , and Jiiriveram^ II 420 47 580 54 805 63 we have two examples of 
diaeresis of a conjunct; hut the normal forms amblavetasa and hrivera occur with equal 
frequency (see Index). Examples of the insertion of an euphonic we have in deha~m^ 
dtmanah (for dehdtmanalt) ^ II 239 38 ; dmra^m-astMka (for dmrdsthiha) ^ II 798 62 ; 
m-iyam (for apsviyaih)^ II 886 67 ; rdiri-m-andha^ II 887 67 , and nakta-m~andJia^ II 890 67 , 
but w'e find also the Jioxmal foxmsrdtryandha^ II 181 35 and nahidndlia^ I 103 8 , Similarly, 
there is an euphonic r in tu-r-upovakd (for tupovakd)^!! 801 63 * In all these cases, however, 
the prakritic forms arc Required by the metre of the verse in wihich they occur, Once we have 
somyam (for saumyam^ in II 718 58 . Once we have also the nominative singular masculine 
in 0 , in hhdgo (for biidgah) purd\atailasya^ II 517 52 , and the accusative plural masculine 
in owi, in tdfh (for tdn) kritvd^ II 872 66. Examples of prakritic vocalic sandhi are chaivetad 
(fox chmvaitad), II 818 64 ; sukshmeld (for sukshmaild^ from suksJima-eld)^ II 61, 63, 64, 
65 col^ 29 , passm^^^^ and regularly in compounds with odana^as su'pddana (for supaiidana) 
II 328 43 , dmishodana (for dmisNaudana)^ II 441 48 , rasodana (for rasaudana)^ II 490 , 
51,724 58 , payodana (for payaudana)^ II 724 58 (bub payas-odana in II, 374 45 722 58 )„ 
Other, more doubtful, examples me parimukshayet (for parimokshayet) , II 571 54 , upovaha 
(for upodaka)^ II 801 63 , and rajata (for rajaiat), II 951 70 , where the reading is doubtful 
or corrupt. In bhagandalaih (for bhagandarath) we have the, also occasionally in Sanskrit 
observable, changes of r to J, and of masculine to feminine. In magadkya kudavah (for 
mdgadhydl‘\ II 60 29 kalingaka (for kalingak&k) patolasya, II 496 51 5 sopTiaha (for xophakah) 
II, 592 55 , and prasiha (for prasihah) syat^ II 826 64 ,^®'^ the visarga is dropped; but 
flvfltnp1i.s of similar omissions occur in the Vedas (M. Ved. Gr., §2, 3, p. 71). 

In Parts IV-VII the cases of prakrifcicism are far more common. Thus of the above 
mentioned contraction of o.ycL and am to e and 6 respectively we have the examples vichintesi 
(vicliintayasi)^ V 49 207 , vichinUM^ V 3, 9 204 18 205 47 247 ; and! bhontu (for bJiavaniu)^ 
VI 16 225 , okirfja (for avakirTja)^ VI 1 223 , ordliam (for avaTohani)^ VI 2 223, ostdraka 
(for avastdraka*l\ VI 6 223 . It is noticeable, however, that while the contraction occurs 
regularly with the compound root vicMnt^ it is as regularly neglected with the simple root chint-, 
thus we have chintayase^ IV 7 193 , 23, 24,28, 36 194 ^ An example of the opposite case of 
elision of y occurs in sambhdvdishyasi (for samhhdvayishyasi\ V 33 206. Examples of the 

105 The numbers in antique type refer to the pages of the edition; those in airabic type, to verses. 

106 The normal form sUshmaild, appears to occur once in II 115 32, but the reading is doubtful. 

107 But correct, in II 396 46 775 61. 
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well-known pr&krilic diaeresis of a conjunct with an antecedent r are darisaya (for daraaya)^ 


V 1 203, pradormfnn’) (for pradominw), V 54 207, varisfie (for varshe)^ V 60 207, and 
siriskortti (for strsJiartti\ VI 4 223; but the normal form vars'ha also occurs in V 4 204, 
17 205, 40 206- Examples of the change of p to a we have in avi (for npi), IV 11 193, 
upavadyate (for tipapadyate)^ V 11 204, 57 207. Once w.e have pi (for opi) after an aiiusvara, 
in suratii pi, VI 3 224; but the normal api also occurs in IV 3 1 92, V 9 204. Other miscel- 
laneous prakrilicisms arc clnchcha (for cliitya), VI 1 223; singJiasya (for siihliasya), IV 1 
192; duJikha (for duhkha\V 12 204, 21 205 ; satia-khutto (for sapta.kriivah\ VII 6 236'; 
also dveliyaka (for dvaithjakal VI 2 223, and seldya (for saildya\ VI 4 223. More to the 
category of prakrilicisms in sandhi belong the following examples; apitu (for apaitu) in VI 
2 203 and upaishyati (for up£shyati\ IV 20 1 93. A final consonant is almost always elided ; 
thus,, kdrana (for kdramt), IV 3 1 92 6 , 20 1 93 40, 43 1 95 ; tasma (for tasmat), IV 16 1 93 ; 
achare {ior dcharel),Yl 16 225; kdraye (for karayet), V 48 207; ai^ocha (for avdehat), 

VI ih 222; so also chira^ V 38 206; and kiihchi^ IV 35 194, 52 195 V 27 205 36 206; 
but the normal cMrat occurs twice in IV 29 1 94 44 1 95, and the normal kiilwhit once in IV 
20 1 93. 1“ nominative and accusative singular neuter of pronouns, the elision of t or d, 
alternates with the anusviira. Thus we have ia in V 28 205 ; eta, V 25 205 37 206 47 207 ; 


ya Y 1 203 3 204; but also the equally prSkritic forms taih, V 24, 25 205 ; elam, V 4, 7, I 4 
204 28, 31 205 43 206 52 207, and yam V 47, 60 207. On the other hand, the normal 
forms tad, cf ad, y ad occur before vowels, e. g., tad-avdpsyasi, IV 13 193; etad-uvdeha, VI 
1 222, y’ad-tpsase, IV 1 192; but exceptionally also before consonants, tad-yatha and yat- 
satyau, Y 3 203. Occasionally the anusvara is added to the end of a word, as in karayam 
(for Icaraya), V 6 204, dciem (for defe), V 58 207; or it may take the place of the final 
visarga as in iaia,h (for fata/-), IV 3 192.i<>8 But more often such a visarga is dropped 
altogether - as in Ubha (for UhJialj), IV 48 195, vritta, V 36 206, ananda, VI 5 222; prifi 
(for prifi/’), V 21 205; prdhu (for prAhuh), V 2 203, hhikshu, VI 2 222; iumiirai (for 
mmitraih) IV 30 194, davatai clwrai nainritikai, V 17 205; keto (for hetoli), V 27 205. 
Or it combines to 6, as in ii6 (for itah) ehashthe, V 13 204. Or, its omission may give rise 
to double sandhi, as in tatottamah (for tata-uttamah from tatah-utiamah), IV 10 193. 
Occasionally some consonant is inserted to avoid a hiatus, or a vocalic sandhi. Thus (a) n in 
nai-n-ritikaih (for nair-ritikaih), V 17 205, maitn-n-airavaneshu (for maitry-airavanethu), VI 
1 224; (*») «* i" pari-m-apanaya (for paryapanaya), VI 4 223; roruAind-m-api (for 
Vasukinapi), VI 2 224; for other examples, see page Ixvi (c) r in jam-r-upadronaiA (for 
jan«=itpadratiaift), IV 3 192; for another example, see above, p. Ixvi (d) r in gamanS-s- 
tatha V 21 205 tatha, V 50 207 ; but in these two cases the reading is uncertain. 

Examples o’f prdkrilicism in inflexion are the foUowing: (1) With nouns: in the nom- 
native singular masculine, a final n may be dropped at the end of a verse, as in maU (for 
mah&n) V 36 206 or before a consonant, as in bhagavd (for bJtagavdn) chchhravaaiyaA, VI 
1 222 ’uiit the normal form also occurs, as in bUgavm kdmayerakah, VI 6 224; and before 
vowels' it is used always, as in arth&k IV 10. 11 193, hhagavan ayushmanta^n, VI 1 

222 Similarly curtailed forms, however, occur also in the Vedas, see M. Ved. Gr., § 315, p. 
193 In the case of dhanavd-i-cha, as indicated by the interpolated i, the omission of the 
anusvara is probably a scribal error, and the reading should be dhanavan. In the accu^tive 
plural mascu line, and replace dn and dn, respectively, before consonants, as in kama,h 

lOJ In pada^tu (for ^adas-tu}, V 5 204, the anusvftra is a mere clerical error. 

109 Im svAH-r-hhikshwU, VI 5 222, the reading is doubtful. 
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(far haman) prepst/ase^ IV 33 194; mittram (for mittran) dvishasi^ TV 52 195; pujayase, 
middhdih (for vriddhdn) devatam^V 10 204-1 vijesliyasi ripum sarvvdih (for ripiin sarvdn) 
pratyarthi^ IV 47 1 95. Bui the normal form occurs before palatals, as in svaja7idm-hcka , . , 
manyas\ V 10 204, and before vowels, as in hhdgavdn av\ IV 11 193, Other examples are: 
nominative singular masculine dvitiyo (for dvitiyah hutaji^ IV 16 193, kuladevo (for Jculadevuh^ 
€ha^V 6 204; singular neuter, jan 7 nam (for ja7ima)^ IV 33 194; instrumental plural, 
dvisirshMi (for dvisirshabhih)^ VI 12 224; and the vowel lengthenings in rishishu 
(for rishishu)^ IV 4 192, mid vddindni (for vddindm), IV 2 192, — (2) With pronouns: the 
nominative or accusative singular neuter ta or tani (for tad)^ etc., have been already referred to 
above, p. Ixvii, of the stem b/z.'r, there occur the nominative singular feminine imd (for iyavi)^ 

V 4 203, and the genitive singular masculine hnasya (for cisya)^ IV 3 1 92^ The latter occurs 
once in the Vedas; see M, Ved. Gr., p, 302, footnote 7 ; and the normal form asya also occurs 
in VII 6 237. Other examples are the instrumental plural masculine tdhi (for taih)^ VI 12, 
224, and once the genitive singular iuva^ V 13 204, by the side of the usual normal tava^ IV 6 
193 V 1, 2 204, passim (see Index). — (3) With numerals: we have the locative singular 
masculine ekasmi (for ekasmin)^ VI ] 222, and the locative plural chatuimshu (for cJiaturslm)^ 
VII 4 237. — (4) WitFi verbs: the se:ond person singular present, draiiibhme (for drabhase)^ 
IV 55 1 96, and kurvasi (for karoshi)^ IV 22 194; the second singular imperative karolii (for 
kiiru)^ VI 2 222/3 223; pujaydM (for pujaya\ V 33 206, vichintehi (for vichintaya) ^ V 3, 
9 204, 18 205 47 207, or vichintiya^ V 18 205; the third singular aorist jani (for ajani\ IV 
3 192. In future forms, the element y, when it is the last in a treble conjunct, is frequently 
omitted; thus, prdpsasi^ IV 2 192, 11 193, or prdpsase^ IV 11 193; but the normal forms 
are more usual, prdpsyasi^ IV 21 193, 37 194, prdpsyase^ IV 5 193, 28, 53 37 194 41 195, 
54 196. Similarly we have also yakshase (fov yak shy as e\ IV 58 196, vipramdkshasi^ (for 
vipramohshyasi) IV 17 193. In the past participle passive of the causal we find kdrdvita 
(for hdrita\ V 46 206. Examples of the exchange of ‘Woices are: (^i^) parasmaipada^ for 
•dtmanepada in cdhasi (for edhase)^ V 41 206, kliiyasi (for kliiyase)^ V ^ 204 , pf'^^^po>d yam % 
for (pratipadye)^ VI 1 222 , pt'atikska (for pratiksJiasva\ IV 13 193, passive vihanyasi (for 
vihanyase)^ V 47 207; and (6) dim. for parasm.^ in priclichhasc^ IV 6 193 (but normal 
pricJiclihasi^ IV«39 195), and pujayase {for pujayasi)^ V 10 204. 

Examples of prakriticism or rather semi-prakriticism, in stem formation, are mdtampitara.h^ 

V 10 204, apparently meant as two separate accusatives singular for the normal dual mdtd’- 
pitai'au] bhrdti-samdgamd Ii (for hhrdUysavidgamali)^ V 22 205; yam^mitra {for ya\6miU^ of) ^ 
VI 6 225 VII 3 237; pul-dyibha {for pul-dmb has) ^ IV 51 195; piitratvatd (a pleonasm for 
puti'atva or putrald)^ IV 13 193; chaturlhd^ IV 22, 26 194 (for the normal feminine 
chaturthi, IV 32 1 94). 

, F rom the prakrit speech we must distinguish the ‘‘ popular Sanskrit,'^ properly so called ; 
that is to say, the Sanskrit of the Brahmanic schools as it was spoken and written by the 
literate, or semi-literate among the people outside those schools, especially in the non-brahmanic 
portion of it. This popular Sanskrit permitted to itself occasional lapses from the strict rules 
of the scholastic correct Sanskrit, and occasional intrusions of the usages of the generally 
prevailing Prakrit speech. It is the language in which the medical treatises, contained in 
ParU I — III of the Bower Manuscript, are written. Its peculiarities are assembled in the 
following classified list: — 

I.—Phonology. 

(l) Substitution of vowels: ri for ri^ in trivrit^ I 61 5 ; II 88 31 144^ 33-252 

39; and triphald^ II 605 56; but the normal forms irivrit^ trivritd^ and triphald occur quite 
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as frequently (see Index). Similar examples in Part IV-VII are irika^ V 29 205 (but normal 
trika in II 406 46), niWita (for nimta)^ VI 11 224; and even trini (for trlni)^ V 40 206. 
On tlxe other hand, we find ri for in srita (always for normal kita), I 73 75 6, II 612 56, 
etc. (see Index). 

(2) Substitution of consonants : (a) n for » in garbhena^ II 535 53, jatharani^ II 940 69, 
jvaranam, II 169 35 peshyani, II 45 28, pranavyate, III 64 1 84,^’*^ prayogena, II 256 39, 275 
40 briinhana, II 643 58, musMkdnaiii^ 11*239 38. On the other hand, n for », in kushihdni^ 
II 53 29 86 3l 249 39, but normal kushthani^ in II 141 33 and III 49 183.’— (h) n for jh, 
in arsdnsij (for arsdmsi)^ II 185 36; and similarly n for w>, in viiisati^ II 232 38, mihhana^ II 
176 35, 752 60, sahharet^ II 186 36. — (a) b for «, when second or third in a conjunct, as once 
in purvba for (pitr««a), II 200 36, and yathdktdmbd (for yatMktdih vd\ II 583 55. 
Otherwise always regularly r»u; see the Index, s, u., punva^ murvva^ sarvva^ etc.— («I) s for 
s in samaih (for samasii). III 56 184, and sroto (for koto)^ II 1076 74, both examples being 
doubtful. On the other hand, we find sh for s, in sadyashkam (for sadyaskam), II 576, 579 54. 

(3) Prefijcion of a vowel: a in alatd (for /«<«), I 94 7, and amrindla (for mrindlaX II 
346 43. These are the only two cases of such prefixion : the two words, which are of frequent 
occurrence, arc, at all other times, spelled normally laid and mrindla, 

(4) Augmentation of a conjunct: b is invariably inserted in the conjunct ml; thus we 
have ambla (for amla), I 121, 122 9 II 14 1 2 726 59, amblavetasa, II 64, 66 29 75, 80 30 
219 37, ambldtaka, II 106 3l, ^mbla, I 26 3 H 93 3l 302 4l 441 48 577 64, dmblika, II 
79 30. Occasionally, m is turned into anusvara, as in aihbla^ II 790 62, a.hblavetasa^ I 62 5 
II 14 26 29 27, ambla, I 15 2, 

(5) Reduction of a conjunct: for the sake of the metre {doka) nn is reduced to n in 
samdpandh [£ov samdpanndh), in II 498 51. This is the single e.xample of such a change. 

(6) Dissolution of a conjunct ; the only two examples ambilavetasa {for amblavetasa) 
and hirivera (for hrivera) have already been quoted as prakriticisms ; see ante., p. Ixvi. 

(7) Shortening of a syllable, always for the sake of the metre: apasmdrinam (for 
apasmdrindih), II 378 45 ; gddhumaid (for gddhumaih), II 405 46 ; mandukaparni (for 
mandukaparni), I 52 5; mulabhayd (for muldhhayd), II 799 ^l;mrittika (mrittikd), II 1063 
^/^;varshabTtuh {for varshdbhuh), II 345 43; skadi {for shadi), II 4-0 2B ; samupakkramet 
(for samupakkrdmei), II 1067 74; hitasevi {hitasevl) II 726 58. Also ddhatti and 

nigrihiiati, sec pp, Ixii under Verbal Inflection, 

(8) Lengthening of a syllable, always for the sake of the metre : asthika (for asthikaj ^ 
II 798 62 ; often in compounds, as uru (for uru) with daurbalya, II 388 45, or with 
■skhanibha, ’ll 316 42 334 43; 349. 357 44; (for ritu) with sthitam, HI 21 182; 
satdpushpddi (for Satapuskpdih), II 346 43; and in genitives plural like pitiindih (for 
pittindihj etc., see under Nominal Inflection, p, Ixxi. 

(9) Rare letters or spellings: {a) the upadhmantya occurs in chaturah pippalyah, 
II 183 36, and atah paraih. III 41 1 83. On the other hand, the jihvdmultya is found only 
•in the second portion of the Bower Manuscript, in duhkkam, V 3 203 and kahkUrda, VI 

j 223- (h) The long vowel ri occurs three times, in nrindm, II 108 32 636 57, and 

Hrickchhrdni JSox knchclihr&ni), II 644 58.— (c) The guttural nasal » , occurs once, in 
samyah-namayeta, II 916 68.— (^I) Assimilated « occurs in manassild. Ill 6 l8l ; only 
once ;■ otherwise always manaUiU, I 97 7 II 848, 850 65 HI 55 184, et passim (see Index). 
See M. V ed. Gr-., §78e, p. 71. ^ 

110 In Sanskrit (Pilninl VIII 4,36) n occurs only when i is changed to sh, a» in pranaShturh, pranashta. 
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II^ — Euphonic Combination {Sa7idhi). 

(1) Hiatus occurs exceptionally, at a caesura or at the end ol‘ a pdda; thus, gadgada- 
uru, II 349 44 (at the caesura in an drya verse) ; yavagu udak'i, II 800 62 (at the end of 
the 6.tst pada o{ an ladravajrd) ; vd d.shddhe, U 974 71 and ndma Mreya^ III 36 183 
(at the end of the third poda of a iZofca) ; once otherwise, in nihamti arsdmi, HI 7 I8l 
(between the sixth and seventh feet of an aryd). This conforms to Vedic usage ", see M 
Ved. Gr. §§ 67, 71 pp. 61, 65. 

(2) Double sandhi is found occasionally : (a) between words, in gudihdtha (for 
gudikd at/ia from gudiJedh atha) , II 78 30 ; tatoddharet (for tata uddharet from fatah 
uddharet)^ II 369 44 ; mahdtmaneti (for mahaimana iti from mahdtmane iti)^ II 132 33 ; 
(b) within compounds, in urddghdteshii (for ura-udghdteshu from uras-ud ghat e slut) ^ II 
1099 75 . An intervening final consonant may even be dropped ; thus, m in awibhydnumata 
(for amhhyd anumato, from akibhydm anumato)^ II 425 47 ; and r in asvindiiiimatam 
(for amno animafam from amnor ammatam^ normal for asvinoh anumatam), II 253 39^ 
Both are met with in Vedic usage, see M, Ved. Gr. § 3 h, p, 64. 

(3) Doubling of consonants : in the ligature is doubled when it begins a word 
either in a sentence or in a compound, and is preceded by any vowel, either short or long. 
Thus we have («) in a sentence, cha hhrimi^ II 1107 76 , hanti hhrimin^ II 791 62 ; he 
hkraindt^ II 767 60 ; kJeriyah^ 1515; pare kkriyd^ II 617 56 ; or (h) in a compound, 
ddi^kkriyd^ I 118 9 ; gala-kkifidi^ I 23 3 ; l^ailya-kkrimi, II 857 65 ; yathd>~kkraman\ 
II 735 59 ; rasa-kkriyd^ II 885 67 ; sataJehraidh^ II 35 28 ; sa-kkrimin^ II 203 37 . 
There are, however, a few exceptions, gra}ia4irimi^ I 41 4 ; yaihd-hramau^ II 963 71 ; rascu 
kriyd^ II 852 65 . After a consonant the doubling docs not lake place, cJiet kramah^ II 
490 51 ; nor after the anusvara, /emrnw, II 52 29 ; kdmaldni hrimm^ II 142 33 ; 
mulam kronchddana^ II 292 41 ; nor after the xusarga, tatah kramena^ II 726 58 , except 
once in vividhdh khriydh^ II 1024 72 , In the middle of a word k is doubled invariably, as in 
chakkra^ takkra^ sakkra^ se: the Index. See M, Ved^, § 30 p„ 21. W. Skr. Gr, § 229, p. 72. 

(4) Elision of d after e or 6 . Thus in jalddhake ^ tviagwpidydh (for jalddhaka dtma- 
guptdyd>h), II 825 64; and kndavo ^malakd^rasdt (for kndava dmalakdrasdt)^ II 252 39; in 
both cases to suit the metre. 

III. — Nominal Inflection. 

(!) Nominative singular feminine in ih for i, only once in tanmayih (for tanmayi\ 119 2 ; 
in all other eases normally i as in ndri^ haritaki^ etc. (see Index) ; also in Vedic, see W, Skr. 
Gr., § 356, p, 115. On the other hand, in u for uh^ nearly always, in yavdgu^ as in yavdgv^ 
iyam (for yavdgu iyam\ II 787 62 ; altogether eleven limes (see Index), but twice yavdguh^ 
as in yavdgur^yamaka^ II 800 62 , and yavdgur4laglm^ II 1030 72 ; also normal in varslid- 
hhuh, II 345 43 . 

(2) Accusative singular masculine^ in im for inani, only twice, to suit the metre {sloha) in 
arofiliakim (for ar6chakinam\ II 26 27 ; and pratyarthim {for pratyarthinam)^ IV 32 194 . 
Otherwise normal, e. g., sulinam^ II 26 27 . — Again, singular feminine in yam for im^ in 
vartyam (for vartim\ II 887 67 ; the reading vartyambhasd is blundered for vartyam ambhasd,-^ 
Again, plural feminine, in yas for 2^, as in amsumafyah (for am^umatih)^ II 301 41 ; gurvyah 
(for gurvih\ II 232 SSipeirnyah (for parnih)^ II 188 36 ; pippalyah (for pippalih), II 134 
33 188 36 314 42 386 45 505 51 745 59 930 69 1055 73 haritakyah (for hantakih), II 
245 39 484 50 ; altogether thirteen times, but the normal ending is occurs twice, gajapippalih^ 
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II 314 42 and haritahlh^ II 226 38. In the Vedas is is nowhere met with, see W. Skr. Gr* 
§ § 359, 363, pp. 316, 318, and M. Ved. Gr. § 378, p* 273. — Also, acciisaLive ci'pas (fo)r apas)^ 
II 804 63 ; as often in Vedic, see W. Skr, Gr. § 393, p. 133. 

(3) Instrumental singular neuter, once dadhina (for dadhnd), II 428 47, lo suit the 

metre [sloha) ; otherwise always normal dadfind, II 149 ^ 150 34 785, 801 62 853 65 1053 
73. Also, feminine, rd,sndyd and baldyd (for rdsnayd and balayd), II 177 35, shown to be 
instrumentals by the accompanying undoubted instrumentals mulena and madhuhena • 
otherwise they might be taken to be genitive substitutes. They may, but need not, be due 
to the metre {doka) ; for we have an undoubted example in prose in vidydrdjdyd, VI 2 222 
and (with the normal qualifying anayd), VII 6 237 ; but normal vidydrdjayd., VII 3 237. 
In all other cases, the instrumental is normal; e.g., I 81 6 107 8 II 504 51 

1087 75. vachayd II 80 30, etc. (see Index). 

(4) Genitive singular feminine, amganayd. (for aMgandyd,), I 84 7 ) and suhshmailayd (for 
sukshmaildyd), II 115 32; or also, gudikdya (for gudikdyd), II 1035 72, and madhurasdya 
(for madliurasdyd.), II 67 29. In all other cases, normal, e.g., sukshmeldydh, II 61 29 ; 
gu(Ukd,ydh„ II 1022 72; chiddydh, II 856 65^^^. — Again, plural masculine, gridhrasind,m (for 
gridhrasindm), II 377 45; pitttndm (for pittinam), II 164 34 418, 423 4-Q prameMndm (for 
pramehinam), II 230, 243 38 971 71, rdgindm (for rogindm), II 254 39. In all other cases, 
normal, e. g., apasmdrimm^ II 378 45, udarimm, II 971 71, kd.sinam, II 164 34, ksMrindm^ 

I 89 7, II 291 41 . dehindm. III 33 183 prdnindm, I 46 5, meliindm, II 606 56, sanrindm', 

II 244 38 sdshindm, II 940 69, etc., the proportion of abnormal to normal cases being 8: 14j 
Similarly, once, parvandm (for parvamux), II 335 43.— Also plur. masc., only once, varaddm 
( for varaddnd,m, ) II 774 6l J elsewhere normal, as nardnam, I 92 7 II 37 28, etc. All the 
preceding abnormalities occur in verse composition, and seem to be due to the exigencies of 
the metre; but there is one example in prose, sarvavddindm (for °vddindm), IV 3 1 92. 

(5) Locative singular neuter : once the syncopated form ndmni, II 918 69, and option- 
ally ahni, I 20 2 II 908 68, by the side of ahani, I 63 5 II 723 58 784 61 ; but elsewhere 
the full form, as murdhani, I 11 2 II 79 35, karmani, II 962 71. etc. 


JV, — Verbal Inflection., 

In the main the abnormalities in verbal inflection refer to changes with respect to 
“ class ” and “ voice.” Most of them have the support of Vedie and Epic usage. 

(1) Change of “ class ” : Thus I. class for II., rodate (for roditi), II 1041 73, but 
normal II. class, rudydt, I 99 8 ; both classes also in Vedic and Epic “^.^Again, VI. class for 
Ilnd parasm., Uhdt (for Uhydt), II 475 50 590, 594, 596 55 608 56 1081, 1088 75, or atm., 
lihSta (for lihdta). III 21 1 82 ; bub almost equally frequent (7: 8) is the normal lihydt, I 128 9 
II 21 27 433 439. 44® +8 450 49 779 6 l, and the VI. class is also epic; Similarly VI. class 
for Ilnd dvishasi (for dvSshfi), IV 52 195; also epic.-Again, VI. class for Vlltb, pishet 
(for pixiishydt), II 850 65 896 67 J in this case, as well as in the compound prapisk, there is 
the abnormal lengthening of the root vowel, which, however.'is restricted to the tenses; for thie 
participles are pishtud, II 41 28, etc., or pishya. II 887 67 and prapishya, II 82 30, ptshfa^ 
T 35 4 II 430 48 etc. (see Index). The same lengthening occurs when the root is inflected 
normally in the Xth class or causal, pishayet, II 404 46 550 53 871 66 889 67, and 
prapUhayH, II 97 3l 211 37 577 54. The lengthened root vowel occurs once also in the 
S It would seem that the abnormal forms occur only, when the normal visarga drops off by reason 

T^n the Eigveda the4L class does not occur; see M. Ved. Gr., § 45(te. footnote 8, p. 395. 
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Atharvaveda, aphhan (see M. Ved. Gr., § 436, footnote 2, p. 330).— Again, VI. class for IXlh, 
prakH^ II 828 64; only once, to suit the metre, but usually (3: 1) normal, prasniyat^ II 

778 61 824 64 HI 59 184. So also, nigrihmti (for nignhmii)^ II 342 43 1083 75, in both 
instances to suit the metre ; for analogous cases in the Vedas, see M. Ved. Gr., § 475 a 

p. 349 .— Again, VI., class for Vllth,, participle present, prayumjamana 1 54 5 , an anomalous 
form for prayujamdna, which would not have suited the metre (dryci) ; only once; elsewhere 
normal, prayiiihjdna, II 95 3l 312 42 783 6 l (for another anomaly, prayumjtt see below 2«). 

(2) CMnge of '‘ voice;’’ (a) parasmaipada for dtmanepada; ddhatti, II I 47 34 , an 
anomalous confusion of the two forms ddhattc (atm.) and ddadlmti (par.), to suit the metre 
{dryd) which requires a short syllable. Again, hhdshati (for hhdshate), II 1099 75, required 
by the metre (Uolca) ; but normal abhdshata^ II 969 71 ; the parasm. is epic. — Again, lahhati 
(for lahhate)^ II 727 59, and labliet (for labheta)^ II 363 44, in both instances due to the 
metre (sWA-a), elsewhere normal ( 8 : 2), Icbliatc^ II 513 52, and labJieta^ II, 200 36, etc. (see 
Index) ; in Parts IV and V, occasionally irrespective of metre, lapsyasi, IV 9 1 93, and 
labMsliyasi, V 12 204; examples also in epic. Again, vardhati, I 60 5, once, irrespective of 
metre; elsewhere normal varddhate^l 46 5 II 757 60, and varddhante^ II 618 56; but 
parasm. also vedic and epic.— Again, prayumjH (for prayumjUa), II 865 66 ; a quite anomal- 
ous form, apparently, suggested by the normal atmanepada form prayumjita, which occurs in I 
36 4 52 5 II 198 36 761 60; the normal parasmaipada form prayumjydt occurs in II 269 
40— Again, passive, lakshyanti (for lahshyaiite), II 104; 73, to suit the metre (Uoka), 

(b) Atmanepada for parasmaipada; gachchhefa (for gachohJiet)^ II 830 64 840, 841 
65 ; only in the optative, and to suit the metre (doka) ; elsewhere normal, gaclichhanti^ II 
827, 828, 833 64; atmanepada also epic. — Again, ckikitsate (for chikitsati)^ H 949 70; only 
once, to suit the metre (upendravafrd) ; elsewhere normal, II 273 40 309 42 928 69; but 
atmanepada also epic. — Again, jiveta^ 11 51 28; only once; elsewhere normal, §ivet^ I 42 4 
50 5 II 744 59 932 69 ; atmanepada also epic.— yi.gain, pivaie (for pibati), II 248, 253, 39 
and piveta (for pibet), II 82 30 327 42 593 55 846 65 1116 76, to suit the metre, but as a 
rule (55: 5) normal; e.,g., pivet^ 1 25, 26, 27, 3 II 24 27 HI 17 182, etc. (see Index), 
prapivet, I 20 2 21, 23 3; atmanepada also vedic and epic. — Again, samayatc (for samayaii), 
II 274 40, due to the metre (Udka). 

(c) Conjunctive participles \ g'ihya, II 401 46 525 52 646 58 IV 12 193; .alw.ays, for 
the normal grihUvd, which never oecurs ; .also vedic, but .a])parently only in composition with 
nouns, as karna-grihya, see M. Ved. Gr., § 591a, p. 13. — Again, pishya^ II 887 67; only 
once; elsewhere normal, pishfvd^ II 41 28, etc. (see Index) ; also epic. — Again, srdvya (for 
srdvitvd), II 371 44. — Again, samdnayitvd^ II 1114 76; but normal, samdniya^ II 214 37; 
similarly once in vedic, pratyarpayilvd^ M. Ved. Gr., § 59 6 , p. 412. 

V.. — Stem Formation. 

( 1 ) Stems ending in as, or is, or us may have .alternative endings in a, or i, or m as a 
rule with change of gender from neuter to masculine. Thus (a) with as neuter and a 
masculine; arias, accusative plural, ar'sdhsi, II 52 29 HI 7 181, etc,, twelve limes (see 
Index) ; and aria, accusative plural, amn, H 1 7 31, only once ; similarly in composition, arks 

^arso), II 136 33, etc., eleven times (see Index), and arka^ II 644 58, only once. Again 

tamos, accusative singular, tamas {tamo), II 84 30 941 69; and tama, only in compounds' 
tama-svdsa, II 479 50, tamopasrishfa, H 424 47. — Again, payas, accusative plural, paydilisi, 

II 599 55, etc. (numerously, see Index), or in composition, payas (payo), I 59 5 II 814 63 

III 68 184, anomalously payasodama, II 374 45 722 58; and paya^ only in the compound 
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payodana^ II 724 58. — Again, manas^ genitive plural, inanasam^ I 65 6 i in composition, 
manas {mano), I 97 7 II 3 25 (numerously, see Index) ; and mana^ only in the compound 
mana-dushtakari^ V 15 205. — Again, yasas, in composition, yaiorthin^ II 412 47, and 
in the compound yaiamitra^ VI 6 225 VII 3 237. — Again, rayas (raj6\ I 114 8, nominative 
plural rajdihsi^ II 343 43; and raja^ nominative singular masculine rajas tamrajal\ II 887 67, 
or in the compound, raja-nigraha^ II 424 47, — Again, vakshas^ no examples ; and vaksha^ in 
the compound, vaksha-stana^ I 18 2. — Again, kirshas^ only in the compound, urshd-bhitdpita^ 
].l TJl 40; and sirsHa^ often in composition, sirsha-roga^ II 179 35, etc. (see Index). — 
Again, sadyas {sadyo), I lOO, 103, 8 II 54 29 1 and sadya, only in composition, sady-otthita, 
II 877 66 , sady-dtpatita^ II 858 6 , 6 .— Again, srotas (sroto), only in the compound sroto- 
njana, II 883 67 ; and srote, only in the compound srota-ja^ 11,472 50. 

(h) With is neuter, and i masculine; sachis [mchir, for Sanskrit sdckis\ only in composition, 

I 20 2 11 105 31 753 60; and juchi (only adjectival), II 269 40, etc. (see Index). 

(c) Witli MS neuter and u masculine: chaksUus {chakshur)^ nominative singular, chaksliui\ 

II 309 42 ; and chaksliu, though anomalously neuter, nominative singular., V 1 203. 

(2) Miscellaneous new stems; Imntdra (for hantri)^ nominative sigular neuter, li'antdram^ 
II 365 44; if the form be taken as a normal, it would be the accusative singular masculine of 
hantri with an anomalous change of case as well as of gender.— Again, feminine gkna (for 
ghnl), in mukha-roga-ghna II 42 28; only once; elsewhere normal ghni, as in kslmta-ghnl, 
II 801 63- Similarly, cliaturthd^ IV 22, 26 1 94; but normal cHaturtM, IV 32 1 94.— Again, 
gupta, VI 2 222, but normal gupti, VII 6 237.— Again, cardinals in the place of ordinals, 
as chatur ashta, dak, for chaturtha, ashtama, dakama, regularly in composition with hhdga, 
as in chatur-bhaga, fourth part, I 105 8 , asKta-bUga, eighth part, II 153 34, and with 
hUdgavansMa, etc., I 126 9 II 178 35 etc. (see Index). 

VI. — Gender. 

( 1 ) Exchange of’ masculine and neuter, (a) Neuter for normal masculine: nominative 
singular, adhyayam, II 4 26; only once; elsewhere normal, adhydyah II 107 32 260 39, and 
plvmal, adhydydk, II 9 26. — Again, accusative dual, karanje, II 345 43, but normal karanjau, 
II 1100 75.— Again, nom. sing., kalpam, II 321 42; only once; elsewhere normal, acc. plur. 
kalpdn, I 30 3, nom*. dual, kalpau, I 29 3 (see Index).— Again, nom. plur. neuter gnhA>}i 
(for mLsc. griUh), 11 1117 76.— Again, 090 . dual neuter, grahe (for masculine grahau), II 
332 43.— Again, nom. sing., prayogam, II 762 60; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., 
praydgah, II 86 3l 750, 751, 60, etc. (see Index).— Again, nom. plur. pravdddni,^ II 1106 76^ 
only once; elsewhere normal, nom. plur. pravdWi, II 1106 76, acc. plur., pravdddn^ II 23 27 , 
1086 75 .— Again, acc. sing., prastam {etad), II 916 68; only once; elsewhere normal; nom. 
sing., prasthah, II 109 32, nom, plur., prasthdk II 39J 45, nom. dual, prastkau, II 777 6l, 
etc (see Index) .—Again, acc. plur., bhagandardni (for bhagandardn). III 9 I8l; once also 
feminine, see below.-Again, nom, plur., rasdni, II 814 63 ; only once; elsewhere normal, rasdh, 
II 173 35 601 56, etc. (see Index).— Again, nom. sing., viddlakam, II 86 l 66; only once; but 
twice normal, viddlakah, I 109, HI 8 . Also in Part V, nom. sing., gandkam (for gandhali), 

V 2 203 and chakshu (foi chakskuk), V 1 203. 

(b) ^Masculine for normal neuter: acc. plur., dmalakdn, II 226 38 291 41 ; only twice; 
elsewhere normal, nom, sing., dmalakam, II 223 37, nom. plur., amalakani, II 129 33, etc, 
(see Index).— Again, nom. sing., dkhyotanak, I 83 6; only once; elsewhere normal, aschyotanam. 
I 70 73 6 II 867 870 66, etc. (see Index).— Again, acc. plur., aushadlidn, II 192 36; only 
once; elsewhere normal, aushadhdni, II 369 44 621 57 .-Again, acc. plur., kushthdn, II 238 
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38 493 51 942 70 ; but usually normal, Jcushfjiani^ II 53 29 III 61 184, etc. (see Index). — 
Again, nom. plur., cMrnmh^ II 57 29; only once; elsewhere normal, nom, sing., cMrnnam^ II 
22 27, nom. plur., cMirnnani^ II 471 50, etc. (see Index). — Again, acc. plnr., nagaran^ HI 
66 1 84; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., mgaram^ II 63 29, etc. (see Index) . Again 
nom. sing., nagarahali^ II 104 3l ; but normal, nagarakam, II 1119 76. — Again, nom. plur., 
p<ila\ II 193 36 588 55, acc. plur., paUn^ II 901 68 ; but usually normal, nom. sing,, palam^ 
II 75 30, nom, plur., palani,ll 60 29 HI 57 184, etc. (see Index).— Again, nom. plur. 
vmlcih^ III 63 184; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., viulam^ I 89 7 II 266 40, nomi^ 
plur,, mulani, I 72 6 H 628 57 HI 37 183, etc. (see Index), — Again, nom. plur., mJcrah (for 
hikrani)^ II 350 44; no examjiles for the normal neuter. — In the second portion of the Bower 
Manuscript there occur; nom. sing., padah, V 1 204; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., 
padam^ V 5 204 55 207, nom. dual,, pade^ V 58 207, and acc. plur., mitrdih (for mitrdn)^ 
IV 52 195 V 10 204; elsewhere, apparently normal, nom. sing., mitram^ V 33 206. — For 
other examples where the change of gender is due to change in the stem (e.g., acc. plur., armn 
for armhsi), see ante^ section V, p, Ixxii, 

(2) Exchange of masculine and feminine : (a) feminine for normal, masculine, acc. sing, 
b'AagandaZajre, II 53 29 ; only once; elsewhere, apparently masculine, loc, siag.^ hhagand are 
II 221 37 HI 64 184, etc, (see Index) ; but once also neuter, see ante^ la, p. Ixxiii, 

(6) Masculine for normal feminine, acc. plur,, devaian (for devaWi)^ II 721 58, In the 
second portion of the Bower Manuscript, devata is always masculine, acc. sing., devatam, IV 
5 1 92 ; nom. plur., devatali^ IV 21 194 48 195;*'^ instr. plur., devataih^ IV 30 194, ablj 
plur., demtehhyah, IV 22 194.— Again, nom. dual, medau, II 297 41 ; only once; elsewhere 
normal, acc. sing., meddm, II 128 33, acc. dual, mede, II 112 32, etc. (see Index).— Again, 
loc, sing., vicharchike, II 1034 72; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., vicharcMha^ III 
49 1 83; acc. sing, mcharckiUm, II 342 43 HI 8 1 81. -Again, loc. sing., sprihe, IV 14 193; 
but normal, nom. sing,, sprihd^ IV 30 194. 

VII.=SyNTAX. 

(3) Exchange of feminine and neuterl nom. sing,, maricha, II 851 65; only once; 

elsewhere normal, nom. sing., maricham,!! 11 26 HI 66 184, nom. plur. marichdni H 
863 66 HI 54 184. ’ ’ 

(1) Exchange or mixture of “ cases (a) nominative for accusative in the object of a sen- 
tence; as in II 237 38 vriddhayahiiox vriddhih) jayet; II 253 39 vindavah (for vindun) pibate; 
II 293 41 priyaihgavah (for priyaihguli or priyamgun) grdhayel. As a rule, such nominatives 
,^ire found joined with accusatives, as in II 248 39 ydvantali (for ydvatah) pibate vindun ; and H 
782 61 tildn bhakshayita saihmUrdh (for saihmUran), Or they are mixed with accusatives, as 
in II 102 31 s'W* (nom.) . . . gudath {acc,) bharjitvd ; II 121 32 nidaiiigd (nom.) 
daniiilx (acc.) packet', H 128 33 vira (nom.) .... meddii=cka (acc.) saiiiharct; 11 134-5 33 
pippalyas=trayamanan=c]ia (acc.) musta (nom.) kalkikritvd ; II 201-2 36 Itaritakim ^acc.) vackam 
(acc.) . . . • yavakshdro {nom.) vidaihga friom.) ripac/iayet ; II 236 38 pippali (nom.) 
, . . , chavyan=cha{occ.)dvapet', II 2b2Z9pala}kch~.aika>h (acc,) kudavo {nom.) packet- 
II 320 42 rdsnd (nom.) haldivagandhaiix (acc.) dadydi;!! 326 42 rdsndm (acc.) pdthd (nom,) 
cka gudan=cha (acc.) pishtvd ; II 802 63 siddhd.!i (acc.) pivet pittahard yavdgu (nom.) ; H 816-7 
■64 «malakarasa-prasthalj, (nova.) . . . . gkrita-prastka7i=cha {ace.) sddkayet. The following 
•are some examples from the second portion of the Bower Manuscript : IV 9 1 93 ayath sapunyd 
dabhase; IV 11 193 prdpsase nay am uttamam; IV 28 194 prdpsase so’rthah ; IV 44 195 

Here the reading sumukhas-tava d&oeeta.; should be sumukhd$=tava divaidk; thus mairinp . thA 
ofcfeufyfiT masculine throughout * ® ® 
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raja4ambhas=tu lapsyase ; V 1 2 204 vimokshahcha bhuti hdmd lahhishyad ; VI 5-6 222 S>vdtir 
(nom, for Svcitim) hhihshum 

(6) Accusative for nominative, not uncommon in the subject oif a sentence; thus a series of 
several accusatives in II 78 30 rasam sa^stildani amhilavetasam vidam yavanhh;ll 80 30 
sycich=cliitraka:\\ yiiUm akagandhdm;!! 169 35 ihshu-muldni kdndekshun ihshu-vdlikdm etc.; 
II 204 37 cdiitrcikaiii triphaldm vrihathhkarjtakm^^^ Sometimes, however, the word sydt 

is a mere pleonastic adverb of permission may be “)» the series of accusatives depend 
on dadydt^ or a similar transitive verb, as in II 182-3 35 sydt tryusJiamm,,,sydd atha devaddrn,,, 
sydci dtmagiiptdm afha,,,7neddu=cha dadydd=dlii mtdvarm=clia. Sometimes nominatives and 
accusatives are mixed, as in II 35 28 katutrikam (nom.) tiktakaroMnm (^acc,) yavam (acc,) 
chirdtatikto (iiom,) ^ tha iatahkrat6r=yavdli (nom.) samdk syur=efe ; II iO 28 rdsndm (acc.) 
bhadrcmusidih (acc.) agdradhumam (acc.) hatukatnkaui (nom.) kshdro (nom,) shadi (nom.) 
chef samdmd (nom,) bhdgdh (nom.) sainds-churnna^mtdh (nom.) ; II 291 41 amdakan (acc.) 
ka'icrukdh (nom.) syiiJi. 

(c) Accusative for dative; once in II 207 37 viriJetaih (acc., for viriktaya) tu yavdgum... 
hhdjanaih probably an instance of double accusative. 

(6) Ablative for instrumental, regularly ■with prayogdt (for praydgena)^ in II 198, 200 
36, 308, 310 42 462 49 830 64. 

(c) Genitive for nominative: only once in II 1116 76 piveta hdlasya (for bdlah) ;huHlie 
construction of tliic- whole verse is abnormal, and probably corrupt. 

(/) Genitive for accusative; in II 295 41 kaskdya-madhurdndm (for madhurdni) sitdny-api 
cha,,.vipdchayet ; II 300 41 muktd-vidruma-saihk'hdndih {foi -samkhdli) -chandrakdihU 
endranilaydh (for endranUau)...imdn packet; II 928 69 daridrdvmh (for daridrdn) chikitsati^ 
and II 949 70 nardnam (for nardn) ckikifsate^ 

(g) Genitive for instrumental, in II 253 39 Ascind ’numataih (for Akvibhydm) ; so also 
matam=Amn6h in II 575 and 579 54.— Again, in II 1022 72 gudikdydh (for gudikayd) 
pralcpayet; II 1077 74- gaiidha-tailasya (iov gandha-tailena) purayet. 

(7^) Genitive for dative; in II 222 37 ekdmga-rogindih dadydt; II 315 42 kitam mindm; 
II 324 42drmd)nchadeyaih;U 800 62 vydpanna-tailasya hitd; II 1013 72 bdlasya ddpayet; 
II 1015 1017, 1020, 1026, bdldndih ddpayet; II 1029 72 bddhyamdnasya ddpayet. But the 
normal dative occurs in II 1011 7l kumdrdya praddpayet, and II 1045 73 bdldya ddpayet. 

(i) Genitive for locative, in I 102 8 vidruias=cka (for vidrute) jant6r.,.vadanapralepe^ 
possibly by false assimilation to the adjacent genitive jantdb. — Again, in II 63 29 (eriassu 
hridrogindm kikkdJvdsisku (for hridrogisku) kitaih; II 94 31 vishuchikdyd (£or visMcki- 
kdydm) arkssu,..prayunjdmh, though here possibly a clerical error„.of d for ma. — ^Again, 
in II 357-8 44 mukdndm (for m{ikesku)->‘arditesku"-avabkagnesku’-‘sandkisku; II 1081 75 
Ukcch=ck.kardyd iti (for chkardydm=iti). 

(k) Locative for instoomental, in II 1038 73 gudikdydm (for gudikayd) pralepayet. 

(l) Mixture of accusative, genitive, and locative, in II 221 37 vdtasleshmdni u-i (acc.) 
pdndundm (gen.) arksm {loo)... dadydt. Similarly in II 377-8 45 kampanan^cha- (acc.) 
gnddkrasmdih (gen.) tathaiva cka bkagandare (loc.). 

(2) Exchange of “Numbers’": (a) singular for dual; not uncommon; as in II 29 27 
tintidik-dmblavetasai\ but normal tintidik-dmblavetase in II 64 29. Similarly unmdda- 
visarpam, II 341 43; gandamdld-bhagandare (for ^bkagandarayoh), II 249 39; dkanvayavdshaka^ 
chandanani, II 138 33; nhiiva-kadaiiibaik^ II 233 38; padmak -dguru i>, (for '-'dguru>:i), II 266 

iw Conjectural for the original reading vdta-USshm&ti which is erroneous. It may be intended for 
sUshm&ni, or sUshmemi, in either case for USshtndp or iUshmarpi : or it may be *Ushm&rh. 
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40; puslikar-dguru}\ II 189 36; musi-ojira h^ II 137 33; vacM-hingiok II 399 46; vilv-^ 
dgiiimanthaih^ II 188 36; vepdth-unmddaili^ II 333 A-Sl svdsa-Jidsan\ II 341 43; 1iihhd4vd$e 
(for ^hasay(d})^ II 33 27. In the preceding instances, the gender is the normal neuter; hint in 
haUdsvagandhdm^ II 320 42, and yajhthnadhtilvt-ma'hjisJitJidiii^ II 301 41 we have the feminine. 
Similarly, we find the masculine singular nand-opanando (for nandopanandau) combined witli 
the plural ^je iicigdlj^ But the normal dual occurs equally frequently, e.g,, chandrakdnt’- 
^ndranilaijdh^ II 300 41 ; jivak-arshahhakau^ II 189 36 297 41 ; pippcdUjfmgaverdbhyun^ 11 
212 37; haUdtihalaijolf^ II 266 40; ldmajjaka-dhana7b}aijau^ II 294 4l ; vynslia'^vatsakau^ 11 
-56 29. In most of the preceding examples, moreover, the minor grammatical rule that a briefer 
and vowel-initial member should stand first, and that one ending mu should be placed Iasi 
{see W. Skr, Gr., §. 1254c, p, 429) is not observed. 

(h) Singular for plural; in sapta saptdhct'h (for saptdJtdh\ II 956 70, and in the copulative 
compounds kdinald-jvara-pch^dutvail^ 11 342 43; m((dhnka‘-mdiIijishtJi(Utagara'h^ II 266 40, with 
the normal neuter gender; but an instance with an abnormal feminine occurs in phdgii-karjitra- 
mrldvikdm^ II 187 36. 

(c) Dual for plural, only once, in pafdla-pichumwida-parpatakaii (for "" par pataka plur. 

masc., or sing, neiit)., II 137 33 ; but the normal plural [is usual, as in imktd- 

vidriima-saihkkdnd'h^ II 300 41 ; see also JI 57 29, passim, 

(d) Plural for dual; vrisliandh (for vrishanau)^ III 47 183; also dadhyamhlakd'lchildndm 
‘(for ""kdmckikai/oli)^ II 313 42. 

(3) Absence of concord: (a) with res])ect to ^‘number'*: thus, singular verb with, jfiiiral 
noun, in TI 767 60, samijuktdh^^secyamdnd- • •samupandmayet ; in this case the plurals sawyakidk 
and sevyamdiid are erroneous, for the subject of the whole formula is the singular esha prayogah^ 
Again, in II 1066 74, mphotakd g(Vre pariddJuii=clia lakshyatc (for laksiiyantc) ; Imt 

here the singular verb is due to the influence of the preceding singular noun pariddJud>\ — On tin* 
other hand, plural verb with singular noun, in II 469 49, kdUiHya midaih madJiu^sa iiprayukiini,^^ 
samayaihti (for kimayati); III 65 184, vlduii< vadaiiil (for vadaii). So also, in IV 56 196 
idan\ sthdnam drihjante (for dmyatv), — Again, singular verb with pluralitv of nonns; often 
with sydt; e.g., in II 78 3^, ^y^^f'^^-^^^diiiliuhgasya rasa!k***tri [>y~ushamny~~a7nbilcimtasaji-(:Jia ; 
11 80 30, sydcli-chitrakciHi trikatukam'**kustuihbiirund-> ; 11 472 50, Idjdh suplshfM vadard- 
sthimajjd sydd-a Iijanam, In these examples Uie singular sydt nviy be due to tlie attraction 
of the adjacent singular noun; for when the adjacent term happens to be plural, tin* 
plural list'd, as in II 467 49, tryiishayam hiphald-**rdsnd clia sarvtw iulydh syuh 

But more probably the term sydt is used adverbially; and it is obviously so used, e.g., in II 
182-3 35 and II 241 38, where it occurs with a series of [nouns in the accusative case governed 
by the transitive verb dadydt, 

(b) With respect to gender; masculine with f<‘minine, once, in II 275 40, ba^idhyd lahkate 
garhUam samdcharaii^ for samdeharanti which would not suit the metre (sloka). So also once, 
in IV 45 195, paribhrashtd (for parihlirashtali) smitagrah,^ — Again, masculine with neuter; 
several times ; in II 98 31, roga-jdtdni tan (for snnti; II 185 36, armihsi ksliubdlidn 
(for kshuhdhdni) nihanti; II 471 50, cKurnndni madhudvitiyd vinihamti (tho'iigli in this case 
there is probably a clerical error for ""dvitiydni nihaihti) ; II 637 57, annain-iva kdla-bhojyah 
(for "^bhojyam) ; II 725 58, rasah bhojyaih (for bkojyah) ; II 735 59^ niyamas^clia yathd^ 
druHJam (for yathd-drishtah) ; II 1 ] 11 76, sarkkard-madhn-saniyiiktas-^foy: samyuktam) trishia-- 
samajiam=titiamam. So also in V 61 207, kdlas^te samu past hit a?n (for sainupastJuiah) , 
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(4) Peculiar C omt ructions \ (a) Cases absolute; the nominative; e.g , in II 148-9 34 , 

vldaniga cliitrahd dailiti ghrita-prastliaii paclied^ehliih^ lit. “ baberaiig; ptomba go-root, 

danti with these boil a praslha of ghee;” or II 603 56, surahvadctru irlplicda sa-musta 

haslidijam^uthvathija pivH] i.e., lit. 'Meodar, three myrobalaiis w’lth musta; having deeocted 
them, drink (it).” — Similarly we have the accusative absolute, e.g., in II 314-5 42. rd^ndm 

baldii,,,prativishd'h garblien-dtiena pdcliayet^ ie,^ lit. ‘‘rasna, baU. ..pralivisha : with a paste 
of these let (it) be boiled.” — And again, a combinatio4i of both, tlie nominative and accusative 
absolute occurs, e.g., in II 169-7i 35, mramul-eksJiii^miildui hd'idehshun iksdiuvdlihdm (ilirer 
fiiiQ)-'\*slidh tripalika hhdgah (noin)*'*jaladr6ne vipahtavyam-ddhakam avaseshayet^ e.g., 
‘S’oots of Sara and of sugarcane, (pieces of) kandekshu, (and) ikshuviilika ; of these (dfugs) 
r]uaiitities of three ])ala eich: let (the wliolc) be boiled in a droiia of water till it is reduced 
to one adhaka.” 

(b) Iiiierpolatioii of pleonastic* particles wuihin a compound vrord: thus, (dha in 11 Jl^. 

S2, srdvany-ath’ d'maguptd h (for srdvanjj-atmagupfadi) ] and II 720 58, punan)va$v=atka= 
pashyena (for ptiuarwasii-piishyena). Similarly eva^ in II 323 42, ctadvidJi-aiv=6kta?}i^ (for 
etadvidJi-olitam, i.c., ctadvidhini eva uhfam); and II 310 42, irim-=rv^dbhivivarddJiamm (for 
t'rim.ahhdvivarddhanani^ see below d). So also iailiaiva in II 807 63, dadhi-ghntadaila- 
iaihalmid undid dndm (for (hulJd-ghniadaila-tandiddndm) . And again, cha and jn II 

1019, 72, kirhkard-cli~d\mari~€liaida-inidragrahe (for Harkhar^dmaTUmtiiragralie \ or ^ydt in 
II 802 63c kirJckard-sydf^slddhdm mrhhard-siddlidm) , 

(c) lulerpol'ikon of pleoiiastic particles within a rjentcncc; thus, died in 11 40 28 490 
51 794 62 S07 63; and s//dt (used adverbially), in II 78, 80 30 182-3 35 207 37 229, 241 
38 1075 74. 

(d) Abnormal compoiniclH: tlius, piirdnaih hslxaudra^sahyutam (for purdnadeshaudra- 

.V(j II 464 49 , and bilvudmlka h vipahvam (for hilva-kalha-xnpahvam)^ II 1075 74 ; 
ilioLiigh in these two cases the anuswara may be a clerical error ; also; sa-sdhnalch pushpa h (for 
saJCdmali-piishpam) ; but sec similar cases in W. Skr. Gr., ^ 1316, p. 456, also § 1250, p. 427, 
and § 1267c, I26^b^ p. 434, — Again, vdnta-virilclavdii (for vdntavdn virikfav&n)^ li 719 58; 
srim-cv-dhlihivarddhanam (srivi-ahUivivarddhanaiit with inb.rpolated eva^ .see above under b), 
an accusative compound like tlie similar Sanskrit comjxninds vana k-Jearana^ cic. (see Wh Skr, 
Gr , § 1 27lb, p. 435) ; kshir-drkn-kudavam (for arka-kshkra-kudavam')^ III 2 I8l, where the 
traiupjsition apj)ears to be dm* to tlie necessities of the metre Again, II 902 

68, bliramara-sa’-var^ldni (for bhramara-varrdni^ or saddiramara-varndnl) ; and II 1115 
76, sa-^sdriv-dd/ra-sa-ndgapus^^ (for sa-sdriv-onraih sa-udgapusJipam^ or sa4mv-dnra- 
ndgapushpam^ neither of which however would have suited Llie metre upajati). In other cases 
sa Lakes the, place of the coj)ula cha as in II 203 37, kdsaik sadiikkam sa-kkrimm^apl; so 
also in II 182 35 354 44 , d pamm, 

(e) Abnormal conslrncLions ithiis in II 349-50 44 , where there is a series of nomina- 
tives,* * *arditdh> • •viyuktdh* • •avabhagndh* • •semdkayah* • *skhala)i(ih* • *hsliatalp * •sandhah* • •grihitak 
without any verb, but where the verb upayuupjuh^ or praijuTrpjuh^ is to be understood as 
suggested by the preceding^ upaydjyam. Again, in II 1065 74 , where the trcansiiive verb 
vindkiyet is to be supplied to the accusatives absolute dctliak trisltmU-dia chharddin~cha^ from 
the following sarva-roga-vindkinam. Other examples, the construction of which is explained 

In Charaka Samhitii VI, 6, verse 24, whence this formula is quoted (see ante Chapter VI, No, 23, 
.p, Lv) , the nominatives are turned into accusatives, in the existing text, 

11® For curiou 5 cases of transposition in Vcdic compounds, see W. S'kr. Gr., §13 09,. p. 452. 
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in the accompanying footnotes, are II 320 42, note 167, p, 109; II 366-7 44, note 185, p,113; 
II 480 50; note 240, p. 125; II 813 63, note 382, p. 155; and II 1116 76, no/te 494, p. 180&. 

s|* *1* H* 

The character of the composition in the treatises of the Bower Manuscript is, in the main, 
metrical. In fact, in the three medical treatises which constitute Parts I-III, the composition 
is practically entirely metrical. With the exception of some brief introductory remarks (before 
verse 50 in Part I, and before verses 404, 917, 947, 950, 968 in Part II) which are in prose, 
and three formulas (uis., 393-5, 715, and 784 in Part II) which probably arc in prose, the 
three treatises are entirely written in a variety of metres. These metres, arranged in the order 
of frequency, are the following : — 

(1) Anushtuhh or sldka^ Part I, vv. 10, 11, 28-30, 40, 44-51, 55-67, 88, 105, 112-132; 
total 50 verses. Part II, vv, 1-34, 38, 39, 43-59, 64, 65, 71-77, 87-103, 119-132, 144-146, 148- 
181, 186-198, 201-318, 329-343, 345, 351-379, 383-389, 399-428, 431-453, 460-468, 474-479, 481- 
490, 494-499, 502-509, 514-602, 604-626, 638-648, 716-742, 744-781, 803, 804, 810-813, 816- 
850, 852-857, 859-878, 880-882,885,886,888-898, 905-909, 917-946, 950-964,968-976,1011- 
1078, 1080-1105,1110-1113; total 834 verses. Part III, vv. 10-18, 25-52, 54, 57-60, 66-72; 
total 49, verses. Or a grandtotalof 933 verses. 

(2) Trishtvbh (Indravajra, etc.). Part I, w, 12, 14, 23, 39, 68-86, 89-104, 106-109 ; total' 
43 verses. Part II, vv, 37, 40, 78, 79-83, 182-185, 199, 200, 324, 429, 430, 469-473, 480, 
491-493, 501, 510-513, 603, 627-632, 742, 743, 785, 787-802, 808, 809, 947-949, 965-967, 1079, 
1106-1109, 1114-1118 ; total 72 verses. Part III, vv. 20-24, 61 ; total 6 verses. Or a grand total 
of 121 verses. 

(3) iryd, Part I, vv. 52-54,87, 110, 111; total 6 verses. Part II, vv. 60-62,66-70, 104-118: 
133-143, 147,319-323, 325-328, 344, 346-350, 380-382, 390-392, 396-398,454-459, 633-637 
814, 815, 851, 858, 883, 884, 899-904, 910-916, 1119; total 90 verses. Part III, vv. 1-9, 55, . 
56, 63, 64 ; total 13 verses. Or a grand total of 109 verses. 

(4) Vasanta-Tilaka, Part I, vv. 1-8; Part II, vv, 80-82, 85, 86, 805. 806; total 7 verses;. 
Part III, none. Or a graiidlotal of 15 verses. 

(5) Vahk-stkavila (a kind of Jagati), Part I, v. 22; Part II, vv. 35, 36, 41, 42, 500, 786; 
total 6 verses. Part III, none. Or a grandtotal of 7 verses. 

(6) tSardula-vihrvlUa^ Part I, vv, 19, 41, 42; total 3 verses," Part II, w. 63, 879; total 2 
verses. Part III, none. Or a grandtotal of 5 verses. 

(7) AupachhandasiJea^ Part I, vv, 17, 20, 21, 27 ; Parts II and III, none. Or a total 
of 4 verses, 

(8) Suvadana, Part I, v, 15 ; Part II, v. 782; Part III, none. Or a total of 2 verses. 

(9) P/ ii/n;?,Part I, v. 34," Part II, none; Part. Ill, v, 65. Or a total of 2 verses. 

(10) Manddhranta, Part I, vv. 9, 35 Mdlini, Part I, vv. 13, 43 ; Sdlini^ Part I, vv, 24, 32; 
Kusumita4ata-vellitd^ Part I, w, 31, 35; Mattamay&ra, Part I, vv. 37, 38. Five metres which, 
two times each, occur only in Part I. 

(11) Totakd^ Sragd'hard^ Stidlid, Pramdmkd^ FramiWeshard^ and one unidentified; six 
metres, occurring only in Part I, and only once, vis. vv. 16, 18, 25, 26, 33, 36 respectively.,. 
Also, Buchird^ Pushpittlgrd^ .S'oiiislcriffl; three metres, occurring only in Part II, and only once 
vis, vv, 84, 807, 887 respectively. 

The preceding list shows that practically the three medical treatises are written in three 
metres, tbe sloka, trishfubh, and dryd. In a total of 1,323 verses, comprised in the three 
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treatises, those three meues occur 933, 121, and 109 times respectively; and among them, again 
the aloha is by far the predominating metre, taking up about 70 per cent, of the whole. 

The total number of different metres is twenty-three. Of these. Part I, in proportion to its 
extent, contains an extraordinarily large number, not less than 19, distributed over 132 verses. 
In Part II there are 9 metres to 1,119 verses ; and in Part III, 4 metres to 72 verses. It is evi- 
dent from this familiarity with metrical writing that the author of the three medical treatises 
was well-versed in Sanskrit composition. Of course, the substance of Part II is not actually 
his own original composition, for as he informs us himself in the opening verse of that treatise 
it is a compilation of extracts from the standard medical works and the floating medical tradition 
of his time (see details in Chapter VI). Still there are in it certain portions which have every 
appearance of being his own contribution. These comprise, above all, tlie ten introductory 
verses (sWfta), describing the contents of the treatise, which are clearly the author’s own compo- 
sition. But there occur also scattered instances of verses in the body of the work wliich are 
clearly additions made by the author to formulae which he quotes from other sources. To this 
class belongs, for example, verse 119a (p. 32) which is a aUha appended to a formula consisting 
of eleven arya verses, and in which that formula is ascribed to Atreya. If this ascription had 
formed a part of the original formula, it would no doubt have been in the same arya measure. 
The fact that it is in the different aloha measure, seems to indicate that it was added by the au- 
thor of the NavaiiitaJea for the purpose of explaining the source of his information, namely, the 
floating medical tradition of his time. There is a similar instance in verse 147 (p. 34) which is 
an dryd, appended to a formula consisting of three verses. We have another in the two 
tris'htubh verses 199 and 200 (p. 36), appended to a formula consisting of eleven aloha verses 
(188-198). And again another instance is the trishUibh verse 324 Cp. 42), which is added to 
a formula of five aloha verses, to explain its ascription to Vadvali as well as some more of its 
benefits. A slightly different instance is the aloha verse 345 (p. 43) which is inserted within a 
formula,, otherwise consisting of four and a half arya verses (344 and 346-50). There are 
some other examines, equally suggestive of authorship, in which, however, no change occurs in 
the metre. Thus we find a half aloha (v. 312«, p. 42) appended to a long formula consisting 
of twenty-five other aldhaa (vv. 287-311), which adds a futile amplification to a formula fully 
ending with verse 311, An exactly similar case is the half Uoha verse 781® (p. 61), which 
is appended to a formula consisting of other seven and a half adhas (w. 773h-780h). It is 
not only added to a formula which obviously ends with the aloha 780h. but it corrects the 
ascription of the formula wliich was given in the first aloha (v, 77ib-77^) of the original 
formula. In that aloha it was ascribed to the Asvins, while in the added half-ilofca, it is 
attributed VisvSmitra. Another striking case of this kind is the prefixion of one aloha and 
a half (w. 418 and 419®, p. 47) lo a formula consisting of other six alohas and a half (vv. 
4196- 425) The prefixed alohas not only repeat the ascription of the formula lo the Asvins, 
though that ascription was already stated in the original concluding aloha (v. 425), but they 
are found omitted in other medical works which quote the formula.i” Another instance, 
probably of the same kind, is the haU-sloha verse 366® (p. 44), which is added lo a long 
formula of fifteen alohas (vv. 351-365). An instance of again a different kind, though no 
less suggestive of authorship, is the aloha verse 783 (p. 61), which follows a verse in the 
complicated suvadana measuire (v. 782). It indicates a useful modification of the^ formula 
given in the preceding verse, and suggests itself as due to the author of the NaranUaha 


117 Sec for details in my paper in the Jotirnalj Boyal Asiatic Society f 1909, pp, 462-4, 
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himself. Probably there is another example of this kind in the verse 850 (p. 65), which 
adds a pharmacopoeic direction to the preceding formula, consisting of the two kWka verses 
848 and 849. 

In contrast with the treatise in Part II, the two treatises contained in Parts I and III 
are very different productions. They do not profess to be compilations from preexisting 
sources, but rather suggest themselves to be original compositions, For^ with a few exceptions, 
such as verses 105, 129, 131 in Part I, and verses 25-36, 37-53, 55, 56„ in Part III, they con- 
tain nothing that either professes to be, or can be shown to be, a quotation from some earlier 
work. They may, in fact, very well be original compositions of the same author as he who 
compiled the NdvQnitaka, 

The case is rather diflFereut with the treatises on divination and incantation which are 
contained in Parts IV-VII of the Bower Manuscript,, There is nothing in the character of 
the composition which is distinctly in popular Sanskrit, that would point to an author more 
intimately conversant with scholastic Sanskrit. A considerable portion of the treatises is 
written in prose; and whatever is in metrical form, is written entirely in the easy slnka mea- 
sure, Fart VII, or at least the surviving fragment of it, is written entirely in prose; and the 
only portion that is metrical in Part VI is the charm made of seventeen verses (pp., 224, 225)^ 
On the other hand, Part V is written entirely in verse; and so is also Part IV, with the 'ex- 
ception of its five introductory lines (p* 192) which are in prose. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


SUBJECT AND CONTENTS OF THE TREATISES IN THE 
BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 

(1) In the existing fragmentary state of Part I, it is difficult to determine the particular 
class of medical literature to which the treatise contained in it should be assigned, It com- 
mences with a kalpa^ or small pharmacographic tract, on garlic {Allium sativum^ Linn.) This 
tract consists of the initial forty-three verses, including between them eighteen or nineteen 
different, mostly more or less unusual, metres. Their list, given at the end of Chapter VII, 
shows that the most frequent among them is the vasanta-tilaha with eight verses, while the 
well-known sloha comes only second with six verses. The tract is preserved in almost perfect 
order; the end of every verse (except two, vv, 29 and 35) is marked with a double stroke. 
The concluding verse 43 alone is seriously mutilated, but fortunately its statement as to gar- 
lic {lasuna) being the subject of the tract (Jealpa) is preserved. That subject is represented 
in verse 9 as having been communicated by the sage {piuni) King of Kfisi (Kasi-raja) to Sus. 
ruta. By the sage, in all probability, Divodasa is intended, also known as the divine surgeon 
Dhanvantari ; and Susruta undoubtedly refers to the celebrated author of what is now known 
as the Susruta Samhita. But it may be noted that in the concluding verse 43, the author, who- 
ever he was, refers to himself in the first person {ulctn mayo). 

The tract, or Italpa, on garlic is followed by another tract which might be described as 
a short tantra^ or text-book,, comprising a number of very misceUaneous sections, arranged in 
a rather unmethodical fashion. It commences with remarks on the importance of regulating 
digestion (vv, 44-51), and with some pharmaceutic directions (vv. 55-59), such as are usually 
found in the so-called sutra-sthdna^ or section on the principles of medicine, of a samhita. 
Interspersed are some alterative and aphrodisiac formulae (vv. 52-54, 60, 61-67), such as are 
usually given in the Samhita sections on rasayana and vajikaram. Next comes a section with 
formulae for various eye-lotions {akhydtana^ w. 68-86). This is followed by another on face 
plasters {mukha-lepa, mdana-praUpa^w. 87-105) and collyria aTijana^ wjdlaka) and remedies 
for the hair, etc. (vv. 106-120) ; and finally there is a section on cough-mixtures (vv. 121-124). 
This second tract differs from the preceding in two respects. First, it employs only three 
metres, the sloka (44 verses), trishtubh (30 verses) and dryd (6 verses); and secondly, it uses 
the double stroke to mark, not the end of a verse, but the end of a formula (consisting of one 
or more verses) or of a section. In both respects it resembles the treatise in Part II. 

(2) Part II contains a practical formulary, or handbook of prescriptions, covering the 
whole field of internal medicine. It is called the Ndvanitaka or “Cream,” and professes to 
give, for the use of the practitioner, a selection of the best prescriptions found in the stand- 
ard medical works of the time ; and though' these standard works are not actually named, 
it is possible in many cases to identify them. But in addition to these, it gives some formuhe 
which seem to be taken from the floating medical tradition, as well as a very few which ap- 
pear to have been added by the author himself. The details may be seen in Chapters VI and 
VII, as well as in the subjoined Table of Parallels. 

The formulary was originally divided into sixteen chapters. This, at least, was the in- 
tention of its author, as may be seen from his introduction (vv. 8 and 9), which enumerates 
the headings of the sixteen chapters. There is no good reason to doubt that the intention 
was accomplished; but whether or not the formulary was ever actually completed, it is now 
impossible to say, seeing that the solitary existing copy of it in the Bower Manuscript is in- 
complete, as the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, as well as apparently the conclusion of four- 
teenth, are missing. 
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The division of the chapters, and the distribution of the formulae over them, are not made 
on any iinitary principle. Some formulae are put together on the principle of the form which 
is given to the medicament ; others, on the principle of the purpose which the medicament is 
to subserve ; others,, again, on the principle of the kind of patients to whom the medicine is to 
be administered; and finally, some chapters are added describing some important ‘^simples” 
vegetable or mineral. Thus, under the first principle we have the initial three chapters, which 
enumerate formulae for preparing compound powders {chiirm)^ medicated ghees or clarified 
butters (^ghrita\ and medicated oils (tail a) respectively. The second principle is applied 
from two different aspects, according as the purpose of a medicament is, either to relieve or 
cure an abnormal condition of the system, or to stimulate or improve its normal functions (see 
note 327 on page 144), Under the former aspect a large number of formulae are collected in 
the fourth chapter, referring to some twenty-two or twenty-four, not always clearly distin- 
guished, diseases, the details of which may be seen in the Table of Contents, prefixed to this 
edition. The principle, however, is not quite strictly observed in the chapter; for right into 
the middle of it, two formulae are pitchforked, which belong to the preceding principle (the 
form of a medicament), one (vv, 484-490) referring to the preparation of a linctns (Zc/ta), 
the other (vv. 491-493), to the preparation of a kind of medicated mead (jiiadlivasava) , The 
reason why they are inserted here apparently is that their purpose is purgative and alterative 
respectively; but even in that case, their proper place would be under the second aspect of the 
therapeutic principle. In this connection it may also be noted that none of the formula in 
Chapter IV may be understood as a ‘^specific/^ In most cases the formula is stated to cure a 
number of, sometimes, very different diseases; but one of these was thought to be its principal 
object, and this particular disease was,, as a rule, indicated by being named at the head of the 
number. Under the second aspect of the therapeutic principle, formulse are distributed over 
the six Chapters V-X, treating of enemas {vasii-harma^ see note l42 on page 305), alteratives 
(rasayana)^ gruiels (yauagu), aphrodisiacs collyria (nHrarijana)^ and hair dyes 

{kesa-ranjana) respectively. Under the third principle, referring to the kind of patient, we 
have the three concluding chapters of the treatise, of which, however, only the fourteenth chap- 
ter on the diseases of children survives, while chapters XV and XVI, dealing with barren 
and child-bearing women, respectively, are missing. Intermediately there come in the three 
chapters X[-XIII, containing small monographs on chebulic luyrobalan, plumbago-root, and 
bitumen respectively. 

(3) Part III is another specimen of an ancient formulary, or manual of prescriptions. 
It is probably, however, a mere fragment of what was, or was intended to be^ a larger work. 
The existing fragment corresponds to the initial portion, that is, to Chapters I-III, of the 
formulary in Part II ; for it contains formulae put together on the principle of the form of 
the medicament. But though put together on thcat principle, the formula‘ arc not arranged in 
any consistent order : powders, ghees^ oils, pills, tinctures and liniments arc mixed up, r'ls 
shown in the subjoined list: — 

(1) Qils, formulae Nos, I, II, III, VII* (4) Ghee^ formula No. VI. 

(2) Powder „ No. IV. (5) Pills, „ Nos, X, XII, XIV. 

(3) Liniments „ Nos. V, VIII, IX, XIII (6) Linctus, „ No. XI. 

(4) Table op Parallels in Parts II and Til. 

Column I gives references to verses and pages of the edition; columns II and III, to 
identical or similar formulae in other works; column IV indicates formulae to which no parallels. 
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are known^ and column V, formulae or parts of formulae which were probably written by the 
author himself. The initials are explained in the List of Abbreviations prefixed to this edi- 
tion. For further details on parallels^ see the notes on the translations. 
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Ch. 

... 

... 

vv. 61-62, p, 190 ... 

, . 

SY. 

... 

«• t 

vv. 802-804,1 p. 154 ... 


Bh. 

... ' 

... 

I... 

vv. 63-72, pp. 199-1 

... 

... 

no 



(5) Paris IV and V contain two short manuials of Pamka-hevali^ or cnbomancy, that is, 
the art of foretelling a personas fortune by means of the cast of dies (^pasaJca^ or as spelled 
in Pt. IV, 1. 2, p. 192^ prasaka). The mode of exercising this art can be best seen from the 
manual in Part IV, which is practically complete, while the manual in Part V is apparently 
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very fragmentary. The former manual shows that the die which was used was marked with 
the four numbers 2, 3, 4,, ; and that each cast, or rather (as we shall see) set of casts, 
consisted of three of these numbers. Accordingly there could be no more than sixty-four 
possible casts. These are shown in the subjoined table. 


Number of Groups. 

Names of Groups. 

Figures of Groups, 

Number of 
Variations. 


Chantayauta (?) 

444 

1 


Eirst Glass of Four 




Groups with the^ 
same figure thrice. 

Navikki 

333 

1 

4 


Pattabandha 

222 

1 



^ Kalaviddhi 

Ill 

1 . 



Sapata 

443,434,344 

3 " 



Vrisha 

442, 424, 244 

3 



Kufa 

441,414, 144 

3 



Malt 

334,343,433 

3 



Vii ... ■ 

332, 323, 233 

3 


Second Class of 





Twelve Gio ups 

K§.aa ... 

331, 313, 133, 

3 


with the s a m e-< 




>- 36 

figure twice. 

PreshyS 

224,242,422 

3 


Saj a. I. a.. aaa 

223, 232, 322 

3 



Failchi 

221, 212, 122 

3 



Karna 

114,141,411 

3 



Chunchuna 

113, 131, 311 

3 



. Khari 

112, (121), (211) 

3 . 



Bahula 

432, 324,243, (234), 423, 342... 

6 ' 


Third Class of Four 

Bhadra 

421, 214, 142, (124), 412, 241... 

6 


Groups with the-* 



>• 24 

same figure once. 

Sakli 

341,413, 134, 143,314, 431 ... 

6 


s 

Dundhubhi 

321, 213,’ 132, 123, 312, 231 ... 

6 . 




Total of rariations of casts 

64 


All but four of these sixty-four variations occur in Part IV^ The four which are 
missing (121, 211, 234, 124, put in brackets) have clearly been omitted through some inadver- 
tence on the part of the scribe; vis,, 234 on the reverse of the second folio, 124 on the 
obverse of the third folio, and 121 and 211 at the very end of the manuscript, on the 
reverse of the fifth folio. In Part V less than one-third (20 out of 64, shown in antique- 
type), occur. No fewer than forty-four variations are missing ; vis.^ the whole of the first 
class of groups (444, 333, 222, 111) ; one-half of the second class, namely, the whole 
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groups viiz^ k a ria. saj pcInchS^ chunokuna^ and &/iari ; and nearly- the whole of the third 
.class, only two variations (243 and 412) being preserved.. -What the cause of this mutilation 
whether intentional or other,,. may have been is not apparent., 

At the end of the Pdsaka-kevalz manuscript, No. 70 of the Deccan College A 

in the list on page 214, in the Appendix to Part V)j! there is an appendix written in the 
modern Gujarati vernacular language, which explains the modus operandi in this kind of 
cubomancy. It runs as follows : — 

Tathae sahandvali-no pdsn nakK^vd-ni viddhi lakMi chhdi || pdso sakan joie^ tihdram 3 
vdr namkhii | pehelS pads Wi^nuni saiFdam gan%i || Ukhh pagadaih pade^ to 100 ganii || be 
pagaddih pade dhuri^ to 200 H train pagad&jh pade pehelmi^ to 300 kaltii || chydr pagad^ 
dm pade^ to 400 ganii [[ phani pdso bijivdr ndmkJiii tihdrai pagadaih pade^ to ek dmk ek^dd 
ganii [| im he pagadu.h pade^ to 2 | trani pade^ id 3 | chydr padai^ to 4 || im trijUvdr 

pani janavuni | pachhe pelielum saikadiiih || ana'i hiji tiiji'^hdir^nd dmk ekatthd kijai || jeU 
aid dwe^ tetald upari dhk joindi sakan joie || etale || pehalum ek pade — pachJii be pade | 
pachhi triji-hdr trani pade | to 123, ^k so ndi trivisno dmk tHa'i || im pehelum be pade | 
pachhe ek pade pachhe trani paded to 213, be sam ndi ter^no dmk dwdi || eni ritdim jnvum sahi || 

This may be thus translated; "The mode of throwing the divination die (pdsn^ singular) 
is as follows. When the die is wanted for an oracle (Skr. sakuna)^ it must be thrown three 
times; and the first cast must be counted as hundred. Thus, if one pip (pagadam^ sing.) falls, 
it counts 100; if two pips (pagaddm^ plur.) fall, they count 200; if three pips fall in the 
first cast, they represent 300; if four pips fall,^ they count 400. Next, the die (pdso sing.) is 
thrown for the second time. Then, of the pips that fall, one counts as the figure (dmk) 1 ; 
similarly if two pips fall, they are 2; if three fall, 3; if four fall, 4, In the same way, the 
cast of the third lime must be understood. Finally, the hundred of the first throw, and the 
figures (dnih) of the second and third, must be placed together. Whatever (combined) figure 
results, upon that the oracle must be pronoUncedV Thus, if first one falls, next two fall, next, 
at the third throw, three fall, then it is th'e (combined) figure 123, one hundred and twenty- 
three. Similarly, if at the first (cast) two fall^ next one falls, next three fall, the result is 
the figure 213, two hundred and thirteen. This is the correct manner of proceeding.’^ 

It is clear from this explanation that in the ancient Indian art of cubomancy only 
a single die was used; and that the die indicated only the four numbers, respectively 
represented by 1, 2, 3, 4 pips on four different facets. A die in the form of a 

tetrahedron would satisfy these conditions; but the existence of a tetrahedral die 
at any time is, I believe, an unheard-of thing. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the die was one of that elongated kind, with four long sides and two rounded ends, which is 
known as talus or astragalus^ or knucklebone, and on which the four long sides were marked 
with pips. If the die had the ordinary cubical form, two of its six equal sides would 
have borne no pips ; and then there would ^have been the not infrequent chance of one of the 
two unmarked facets turning up in any of the three consecutive casts. In such a case, of 
course, the throws would have had to be repeated, till some pip-marked facet turned up; but 
the explanation above- quoted does not seem to contemplate the occurrence of such an eventu- 
ality, which is not even alluded to. At the same time there occurs in the Introduction to the 
manual in Part IV. (1. 3, on page 192) an obscure phrase which' may point to the die having 
had the form of a six-sided cube. There the dice are described as kumbhakdrumdtahga^ 
yuktd^ lit., "joined with a kumbhakdri and a mdtahga** This may mean marked with the 
figures of a kumbhakdr% dr potter woman (or the girl kumbhakdri) ^ and rndtanga^ or eleph- 
ant ("or Chaudala manj. These two figures might have stood on the two sides not marked 
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with pips. Another explanation of the phrase, however, is possible which is given in note 1 on 
page 197. There is also another difficulty in the circumstance that the introduction (11. 2, 3 on 
page 192, speaks of dice in the plural number, prdsakd [ /^] patantu^ “ may the dice fall,*’ 
But the reference may very well be, not to the number of several dice, but the number of 
casts of a single die If more than one die should really have been used, the number of the 
dice? of course, would have been three; and each act of divination would have required but 
a single cast, the three dice being thrown at one time. They would probably have been loose ; 
though at the present day the dice of the Indian cubomancer, which moreover are four in 
number, are strung on a short thin iron rod. A description of this kind of modern cubomancy 
is given on pp. 44-46 of Peterson’s Third Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,, Extra No. for 1887, in connec- 
tion with a work called Bavialamrita^ or “the fine art of Ramal.” The Arabic term ramal 
signifies geomancy, or any kind of divination, specially cubomancy. The performer always, 
or often, is a Miihammedan. In the above-mentioned case, reported from Bombay, the four 
dice seem to have been immovably fixed on the rod ; but in a case examined by me in Calcutta, 
they were loosely strung on the rod round which they could rotate freely, though' they were 
secured from falling off the rod by two rod-heads. This mode of cubomancy, however, seems 
to be a comparatively modern importation into India, and is, therefore, hardly relevant to the 
understanding of the mode of cubomancy which forms the subject of the two manuals. 

These two manuals are quite independent works. Their oracles, though of course touch- 
ing on similar subjects, are totally different compositions, of much greater length in Part V 
than in Part IV. In early Indian times several cubomantic manuals appear to have been 
current. The manuals, which survive at the present day and are ascribed to the authorship 
of the Sage Garga, possess a few striking points of agreement with the manual in Part V. 
The subject of these agreements is fully discussed in the appendix to Part V, j)p, 214 ff. 
The evidence points to the existence of three rather widely different recensions of what may 
possibly have been originally a single manual. The latter might possibly be represented by 
the recension preserved in the Bower Manuscript. This recension is of considerable antiquity. 
As shown in Chapter VI, it may have existed as early as the second century A. D. (ante^ p. 
Lvii), and of course it may go back to a much earlier time. The other existing recensions 
cannot be older than the end of the fourth century, because in the fifth verse of their 
introduction they speak of cubomaiiccrs as possessing hord^-juma^ or the knowledge of the 
doctrine of hard (Greek ^pa), or lunar mansions (latin domus). The first mention of that 
doctrine has been traced by Professor Jacobi (in his dissertation de astrologiae indicae hord 
appellatce originihus^ Bonn 1872) to Firmicus Maternus, who lived about 335-350 A. D. in 
the West, whence it came to the knowledge of the Indians. For some further information 
on the subject of Indian cubomancy the student may be referred to A. Weber’s paper in 
the Monatsberichte der Kgl, Prcussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1859, pp. 
158 ff., and in the Indische Streifen, voL I, pp. 274 ff ; also to Dr. J. E. Schroter's Inaugural 
Dissertation on PdsaJca-Jsevali^ ein indisches Wiirfelorakel (Borna, 1900). The latter contains, 
a critical edition of the recension of the manual on cubomancy, ascribed to Garga. 

(6) Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the same text, which is a Sidra 
or DJidrani referring to a charm protective against snakebite and other evils. The name of 
the Sutra is Mahdmdyuri Vidyardjni (scl. DhdraniX lit. the ‘gveat peacock’ queen of charms. 
It apparently takes its name from the fact that the peafowl [mayura) is the great traditional 
enemy of the snake., It is a charm of great repute among, the Buddhists, and is included in 
the highly valued collection of Dhdranis^ called Pancha-raJcshd^ or the Five Protective 
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Charms. In this collection it usually takes the third place (see Catalogue of Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS., in Cambridge, No. 1325, p. 48, etc; Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Part II, in 
Oxford, No, 1447, p, 257, and Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Literature in Calcutta, No., 
B4, pp. 164-8 and p. 173) ; but sometimes the second (see the Oxford Catalogue, No, 1448, 
p. 259, and apparently the Cambridge Catalogue, No, 1662, p. 162), or the fourth (see Cata^^ 
logue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 56, p. 42). ThePar^- 
cha-^rahshd itself is sometimes found included in certain larger DhdranUmantra-samgraha^ 
or Collections of Dharani charms (see the Oxford Catalogue, No. 1449, p. 260, and the 
Calcutta Catalogue, No. B5, pp. 80, 292). 

In the Paiicha-rahsha collection, however, the Malidmdyun charm exists in a greatly 
expanded form. This expanded recension, as may be seen from the Chinese translations of 
the charm, appears to have developed in the course of the fifth or sixth centuries A. D. 
There are six such translations enumerated in Nanjio^s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
Nos. 305-311. Three of them are based on the expanded recension of the Sutra, while the 
three others exhibit the Sutra in a more primitive and much less developed form. To the 
former belong two translations of the eight century A.^ D. (Nos. 306 and 307), done by It-sing 
in 705 A.D., and Amoghavajra in 746-771 A.D. respectively; a and somewhat shorter transla- 
tion of the sixth century (No. 308), made by SahghapMa in 516 A.D. The three more primi- 
tive recensions (Nos. 309, 310, 318) belong all to the fourth century A. D., two by Poll 
Srimitra under the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 317-420 A. D., and one by Kumarajiva uuder the 
later Tshin dynasty, 384-417 A. D. At the time these six translations were made, the 
Malidmdyun Sutra seems to have still existed as a separate work, and not yet to have formed 
a component part of the Pauclia-rahshd collection, Thai collection would seem to have 
originated in Bengal under the Buddhistic PMa dynasty, not earlier than the tenth or eleventh 
centuries A. D. For another of the later component parts of the Paficlia-raksha^ namely, the 
Mahd-sahasra’-pramardim Sutra, was translated into Chinese (Nanjio's No, 784), when it was 
still a separate work, by Sh’hu (Danapala?) about 980-1000 A, D., while the PaTiclta-raUhd 
collection itself, being a late production, does not seem to have been translated into Chinese 
at all. 

The relative extent of the two recensions of the Mahdmdyun Sutra, in the -Pancha^rak slid 
collection and the Bower Manuscript, may be seen from the Appendix to Parts VI and VII 
(pp. 240« ff.) Those two Parts include only an extremely small portion (about one-seventh) 
of the modern expanded version of the Sutra, vh,, its second and third section. The former 
relates the story of the monk Svati and his recovery from the fatal bite of a snake through 
the application of the Mahamayuri charm j the latter, the story of the obtainment of that 
charm by Buddha in one of his former births (jdtaka) as the king of the peacocks {mayura^ 
rdja). These two stories would seem to have made up the whole extent of the original Sutra 
before its subsequent enormous accretions. From the Bower Manuscript it appears that the 
copy of the Sutra included in it was written for the benefit of a person (probably a monk or 
abbot), called Yasomitra, whose name, as usual in such cases, was inserted at the end of the 
copy. This copy, being written on birchbark of an inferior quality (see Chapter II), after a 
time became seriously damaged: the obverse of the folio, on which the second story commen- 
ced, flaked off entirely, and that portion of the manuscript which contained the first story 
appears to have been destroyed altogether. The latter was now replaced by a fresh copy, 
written on a new supply of birch-bark of a superior quality. This fresh copy is the existing 
Part VI of the Bower Manuscript. 
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FROM 

GUJARAT AND THE KONKAN. 

gOME ten years ago the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson circulated to a 
number of selected correspondents certain leading questions on 
folklore, to which numerous replies were received before his death. It was 
his intention to publish the substance of the information thus received in 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary, It is possible that he may also have 
intended, at some future time, to produce a work on. the folklore of the 
Bombay Presidency based on these materials, and amplified by the fruits of 
his mature scholarship. His intention, if it existed, can no longer be ful- 
filled. The existence of a small memorial fund, however, has provided 
the means for preparing for publication the valuable materials collected 
by him, as well as for their ultimate inclusion in a small volume intended 
for the use of folklore scholars. With the approval and support of the 
Jackson I\Iemorial Committee, I am now in a position to tender the follow- 
ing and subsequent papers for publication in the Indian Antiquary. 
Readers of the il/zjfiV/wrt?-?/ may remember that Mr. Jackson had accepted 
the joint editorship of this journal only a short time before his death at 
Nasik deprived India of a ripe scholar and sincere friend. 


R. E. ENTHOVEN. 
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NATURE POWERS 


CHAPTER I 


B esides tlie higher-grade deities, whose 
worship is enjoined and treated of in the 
Shastras and Piiranas, numerous other minor 
deities, none of whom however find a place 
in the Scriptures, are worshipped by the 
lower classes. The principle underlying the 
wdiole fabric of the worship of these minor 
deities, who for the most part are the spirits 
of dead ancestors or heroes, has more in it 
of fear for their power of harming than of 
love for their divine nature. All untoward 
occurrences in domestic affairs, all bodily 
ailmencs and unusual natural phenomena, in- 
explicable to the simple mind of the villager, 
are attributed to the malignant action of these 
nameless and numerous spirits, hovering over 
and haunting the habitations of mcii.'^ The 
latent dread of receiving injuries from these 
evil spirits results in. the w'orship by the low- 
class people of a number of devas and mdfds, 
as they are called. The poor villager, sur- 
rounded on all sides by hosts of hovering 
spirits, ready to take offence, or even to 
possc.ss him, on the smallest pretext, requires 
some tangible protector to save him from 
such malign mHuences,^ He sets up and 
enshrines the spirit that he believes to have 
been beneficent to him, and so deserving of 
worship, and makes vows in its honour, 
often becoming himself the officiating 
priest. Each such deity has its own parti- 
cular thdnaJc (stlidna) or locality. Thus 
there is hardly a village which has not a 
particular deity of its ow'ii. But in addition 
to this deity, others in far off villages are 
generally htdd in high esteem.^ 


There arc a number of ways in which 
these lower-class deities can be installed. 
Their images are made either of wood, stone, 
or metal.^ No temples or shrines are erected 
in their honour.® An ordinary w^ay of 
representing them is by drawing a trident, 
(triskrd^ a weapon peculiar to god Shiva) in 
red lead and oil on an upright slab of stone 
on a public road, on any dead wall, on the 
confines of a village, or a mountain side, or a 
hill top, in an underground cellar, or on the 
bank of a stream.^ Some people paint 
tridents in their own houses. The trishfd^ or 
trident, may also be made of wood, in wjhich 
case its three points arc plastered with red- 
lead and oil and covered with a thin coating 
of tin.^ Sometimes carved wooden images 
in human shape, daubed over wuth red-lead 
and oil, are placed in a small wooden chariot 
or in a recess about a foot square. In some 
shrines two brooms or whisks of peacock^s 
feathers are placed on either side of the 
image.^* A slight difficulty overcome or a 
disease remedied by a vow in honour of any 
of these deities offers the occasion for an 
installation, and in all future emergencies of 
the same kind similar vows are observed. 
A mdtd installed to protect a fortress or a 
street is called a Gadheri ^Miita, and the wor- 
shippei’s of a fortress, or street, mother are 
known as Pothias.'^ At the time of installation 
flags are hoisted near the dedicated places. 
A troop of dancers with jingling anklets 
recite holy verses, while the hhiiva^ exorcist- 
priest, performs the ceremonies. Generally 
installations are frequent during the 
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Navaratra* holidays when, if no human- 
shaped image is set up, a trishul at least is 
drawn in red-lead and oil,^ Some of these 
evil deities require, at the time of their in- 
stallation, the baliddn (sacrifice or oblation) 
of a goat or a he-buffalo. Also, when a spirit 
is to be.e3Corcised, the symbol of the familiar 
spi’Tit of tbe^x^rcist is set up and invoked 
by Him.^ After the installation, no syste- 
■inatic -form of worshij) is followed in con- 
nection with them,- Regular forms are 
prescribed for the real gods of the Puranas. 
But upon these the low-caste people are not 
authorised to attend. 

Still, in practice there are two forms of 
worship : ordinary or sdmdnya^pujd and 
ispeefal or vishesha-piljd,^ Ordinary wonship 
is performed by bathing the deity— which can 
be done by sprinkling a few drops of 
water over it — burning a ghi, or an oil, 
lamp before it, and by offering a cocoanut 
and a pice or a half-anna piece. The 
last is taken away by the hhuva^ or priest, 
who returns generally half or three-quar- 
ters of the cocoanut as a prasdd of the god. 

There are no particular days prescribed 
for such worship, but Sundays and Tuesdays 
would seem to be the most favoured/ 
On sucJi days, offelrings are made for the 
fulfilment of a vow recorded in order to 
avoid a hddhd^ or impending evil. In the 
•observance of this vow the devotee abstains 
from certain things, such as ghi, butter, 
milk, rice, juvar, betelnut till the period of 
the vow expires. When a vow is thus dis- 
charged, the devotee offers flowers, garlands, 
incense, lood or drink according to the terms 
of his vow/ The dhupa^ i^e,^ burning incense 
of g^igal (balsamodendron) is one of the 
commonest methods of worship. 


The days for special worship are the 
Navaratra holidays, the second day of the 
bright half of Ashadh, the ninth month of the 
Hindu Calendar,^ Divasa'* or the fifteenth day 
of the dark half of Ashadh, and Kali'chaii- 
^s'* or the fourteenth day of the dark half of 
Ashvin, the last month ; besides other extra- 
ordinary occasions when a spirit has to he 
exorcised out of a sick person. 

The Navaratra days are said to be the most 
auspicious days for devT-worship. People 
believing in the power of the matas observe* 
fast on these days. Most of them at least 
fast on the eighth day of the Navaratra 
known as Mata-ashtami, taking only a light 
meal which consists of roots, as a rule, 
especially the suran (Amorphophallus campa 
nulatus), and of dates and milk.* On the 
Navaratra days red-lead and oil are applied 
to the images of the devis, and a number of 
oblations, such as loaves, cooked rice, lapsif^ 
vadanl and bakla^ are offered o The utmost 
ceremonial cleanliness is observed in the pre- 
paration of these viands. The corn is sifted, 
cleaned, ground or pounded, cooked, treated 
with frankincense, offered to the gods and 
lastly partaken of before sunset, and all these 
operations must be performed on the same 
day; for the offerings must not see lamp- 
light.’*’ Girls arc not allowed to partake 
of these oft’erings. All ceremonies should 
be conducted with much earnestness and 
reverence ; otherwise the offerings will fail to 
prove acceptable to the matas or devis.’” 

On Mata-ashtami and Kali-chaudas devo- 
tees sometimes offer rams, goats or buffaloes 
as victims to the devis or devas in addition 
to the usual offerings of lapsi^ vaddn ,and 
bflkZa.io The night of Kali-chaudas is 
believed to be so favourable for the eflicacious 


the last month of the Gujarat Hindu Calendar, known otherwise as Matan 
dahada-msta’s days. The influence of the matas is very strong in these days. °“awise as Matan 
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recitation {sadhana) of certain mantras^ 
mysterious incantations possessing sway 
over spirits, that hkuvas (exorcists) leave 
the village and sit up performing certain 
rites in cemeteries, on burning- ghats, and 
in other equally suitable places where 
spirits are supposed to congregate.^ 

On Divasa, the last day of Ashadh, the 
ninth month, lowi-caste people bathe their 
gods with water and milk, besmear them 
■with, red-lead and oil, and make offerings 
of cocoanuts, l^psi, haJda of addd (Phan- 
solens radiatus) or Jcansdi*^. Particular 
offerings are believed to be favoured by 
particular deities : for instance, hhic'hdo 
(rice and pulse boiled together) and oil, 
or tavo (flat! unleavened loaves) are favoured 
by the goddess Meldi, boiled rice by Shikotar 
and Idpsi by the goddess Gatrad.^ 

On these holidays, as well as on the 
second day of the bright half of Ashadh 
the devotees hoist flags in honour of the 
spirits, and play on certain musical instru- 
ments producing discordant sounds. Mean- 
while bhuvas^ believed to be interpreters of 
the wills of evil spirits, undergo self-torture, 
with the firm conviction that the spirits 
have entered their persons. Sometimes 
they lash themselves with iron chains 
or cotton braided scourges. At times a 
hhuva places a pan-full of sweet oil over 
a fire till it boils. He then fries cakes in 
it, and takes them out with his unprotected 
hands, sprinkling the boiling oil over his 
hair. He further dips thick cotton wicks 
into the oil, lights them and puts them into 
his mouth and throws red-hot bullets into 
his mouth, seemingly without any injury.'^ 
This process secures the confidence of the 
sevahas or followers, and is very often used 
by bhuvas when exorcising spirits from* 
persons whose confidence the bhuvas wish 


to gain. A howl-full of water is then passed 
round the head of the ailing person (or 
animal) to be charmed, and the contents 
are swallowed by the exorcist to show that 
he has swallowed in the water all the ills 
the flesh of the patient is heir to.‘^ 

In the cure of certain diseases by exorcis- 
ing the process known as utdr is sometimes 
gone through. An utdr is a sacrificial 
offering of the nature of a scapegoat, and 
consists of a black earthen vessel, open and 
broad at the top, and containing Idpsi ^ vaddn^ 
bdJdd^ a yard of atlas (dark-red silk fabric), 
one rupee and four annas in cash, pieces of 
charcoal, red-lead, sorro (or surmo-lead 
ore used as eye-powder), an iron-nail and 
three cocoanuts."^ Very often a trident is 
drawn in red-lead and oil on the outer sides 
of the black earthen vessel.'"* The bhuva 
carries the utdr in his hands with a drawn 
sword in a procession, to the noise of the 
jingling of the anklets of his companions, 
the beating of drums and the rattling of cym- 
bals. After placing the utdr in the* cemetery 
the procession returns with tumultuous 
shouts of joy and much jingling of anklets.*^ 
Sometimes bhuvas are summoned for two 
or three nights preceding the day of the 
utdr ceremony, and a ceremony knowm as 
Ddnkldn^heswdn or the installation of the 
ddnhW is performed. (A ddnJdd'\ is a special 
spirit instrument in the shape of a small 
kettle-drum producing, when beaten by a 
stick, a most discordant, and, by long associa- 
tion, a melancholy, gruesome and ghastly 
sound — K. B. Fazlullah). 

Many sects have special deities of their 
own, attended upon by a bhuva of the same 
order.® The bhuva holds a high position 
in the society of his caste-fellows. He 
believes himself to' be possessed by the devi 
or mata whose attendant he is, and declares, 


1 Mr. N. M. Dave, Schoolmaster, Sanka. . 

^ Kansar is course wheat-flour cooked in three times as much water and sweetened with molasses or 
sugar and taken with ghi.— B, L. Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda-Sangani. 

2 The Deputy Educatioaal Inspector, Gohelwad. ^*Mr. G. K.Dave, Schoolmaster, Sultanpore. 

* Mr. N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara. ® Mr. Ei, K. Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda-Sangani. 

® Mr. N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara. 

7 Mr, Girijashankar Karunashankar, Schoolmaster, Songadh. t A ddnkld is otherwise known by the 
« Mr. Jagannath Hirji, Schoolmaster, Cbok. name of dug-dudioon 
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while possessed by her, the will of the mata^ 
replying for her to such questions as may be 
put to him.^ The devis are supposed to 
appear in specially favoured hhivas and to 
endow them with prophetic powers.- 

The following is a list of some of the inferior 
local deities of Gu j arat and Kathiawar : — 

( 1) Suro-piiro. — This is generally the spirit 
of some brave ancestor who died a heroic 
death, and is worshipped by his descendants 
as a family-god at his birthplace as well 
as at the scene of his death, where a pillar 
(palio) is erected to his memory.^ 

(2) Vachhro, otherwise known by the 
name of Dada (sire). — This is said to have 
been a Rajput, killed in rescuing the cow- 
herds of some Charans, who invoked his aid, 
from a party of free-booters.*^ He is con- 
sidered to be the family-god of the Ahirs of 
Solanki descent, and is the sole village-deity 
in Okha and Baradi Districts.'"* Other 
places dedicated to this god arc Padana, 
Aniala, Taluka Mengani/^ Khajurdi, Khira- 
sara and AnidaJ He is represented by a 
stone horse, and Charans perform priestly 
duties in front of him.*^ Submission to, and 
vows in honour of, this god, are believed to 
cure rabid-do g-bites.‘^ 

(3) Sarmalio commands worship in Gondal, 
Khokhari and many other places. Newly- 
married couples of many castes loosen the 
knots tied in their marriage-scarves as a 
mark of respect for him,* Persons bitten 
by a snake wear round their necks a piece 
ol thread dedicated to this god.^ 

(4) Shitala is a goddess known for the 
cure of small-pox. — Persons attacked by this 
disease observe vows in her honour. Kalavad 
and Syadla are places dedicated to her.'^ - 

(5) Ganagor. — Virgins who are anxious 
to secure suitable husbands and comfortable 

1 Mr. Jethabhai Mangaldas, Schoolmaster, Gondal 

3 Ml*. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhank. 

» Mr. L. G. Travadi, Schoolmaster, Upleta. 

7 Mr. H. R. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Khirasara. 

^ Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhank. 

* Two pieces of cloth, 
are tied together by a knot. 
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establishments worship this goddess and 
observe vows in her honour.'^ 

(6) Todalia — She has neither an idol nor 
a temple set up in her honour, but is repre- 
sented by a heap of stones lying on the 
village boundary— Padal or Jampa. All mar- 
riage processions, before entering the village 
(Sanka) or passing by the heap, pay homage 
to this deity and offer a cocoanut, failure to 
do which is believed to arouse her wrath. 
She does not command daily adoration, but 
on occasions the attendant, who is a Chum- 
valia Koli, and who appropriates all the 
presents to this deity, burns frankincense of 
gugal (balsamodendro'n) and lights a lamp 
before her.^^ 

(7) Buttaya also is represented by a heap 
of stones on a hillock in the vicinity of 
Sankii. Her worshipper is a Talabdia Koli. 
A long season of drought leads to her 
propitiation by feasting Brahmans, for 
which purpose four pounds of corn are 
taken in her name from each threshing floor 
in the village. 

(8) Surdha’n. — This seems to have been 
some brave Kshatriya warrior who died on a 
battlefield. A temple is erected to his me- 
mory, containing an image of Shiva. The 
attending priest is an Atit.^^ 

(9) Ghogho. — This is a cobra-god wor- 
shipped in the village of Bikhijada having 
a Bajana (tumbler) for his attending 
priest.^^ 

(10) Pir. — This is a Musalman saint, in 
whose honour no tomb is erected, the special 
site alone being worshipped by a devotee. 

(11) Raneki is represented by a heap of 
stones, and is attended upon by chamdrs 
(tanners). Her favourite resort is near the 
Dhedvada (i.^., a quarter inhabited by 
sweepers). A childless Girasia is said to 

2 Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Schoolmaster, Chhatrasa, 

* Mr, H. R. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Khirasara. 

Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhank, 

® Mr.L. G, Travadi, Schoolmaster, Upleta. 


a sbouldercloth and a scarf are cast over the bridegroom and the bride, and they 
It js the unloosening of this tie which is here referred io. — ^Mr. K, D. Desai. 
Mr, N. M. Dave. Schcolmaster, Sanka. 
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have observed a vow in her honour for a 
son, and a son being born to him, he dedi- 
cated certain lands to her ; but they are no 
longer in the possession of the attendants,^ 

(12) Hanuman. — On a mound of earth 
there is an old worn-out image of this god. 
People sometimes light a lamp there, oiffer 
cocoanuts and plaster the image with red- 
lead and oil, A sadha of the Maragi sect, a 
Koli by birth, acts as pnjari,^ 

(13) Shaktfx (or shakti), — This is a Girasia 
goddess attended upon by a Churavrilia Koli, 
On the Navaratra days, as well as on the 
following day, Girasias worship this goddess, 
and if necessary observe vows in her name.^ 

(14) Harsidh. — Gandhavi in Bardii and 
Ujjain are the places dedicated to this 
goddess. There is a tradition connected 
with her that her image stood in a place 
of worship facing the sea on Mount Koyalo 
in Gandhavi. She w|as believed to sink or 
swallow all the vessels that sailed by. A 
Bania named Jagadusa, knowing this, pro- 
pitiated her by the performance of religious 
austerities. On being asked what boon he 
wanted from her, he requested her to descend 
from her mountain-seat. She agreed on the 
Bania promising to offer a living victim for 
every footstep she took in descending. 
Thus he sacrificed one victim after another 
until the number of victims he had brought 
was exhausted. He then first offered his 


four or five children, tlien his wife and 
lastly himself. In reward for his self- 
devotion the goddess faced towards Miani 
and no mishaps are believed to take place in 
the village,^ 

(15) Hinglaj. — This goddess has a place 
of worship a hundred and fifty miles from 
Karachi in Sind, to which her devotees and 
believers make pilgrimage.- 

In the village of Jasdan, in Kathiawar, 
there is an ancient shrine of Kalu-Pir in 
whose memory there are two sepulchres 
covered with costly fabrics, and a large flag 
floats over the building. Both Hindus and 
Musalmaiis believe* in this saint, and offer 
cocoanuts, sweatmeats and money to his 
soul. A part of the oft'ering being passed 
through the smoke of frankincense, burning 
in a brazier near the saint’s grave in the 
shrine, the rest is returned to the offerer. 
Every morning and evening a big kettle- 
drum is beaten in the Pir*s honour,^ 

Other minor deities are Shikotar, believed 
hy sailors to be able to protect them from 
the dangers of the deep;* Charmatlivati, the 
goddess of the Rabaris Macho, the god of 
the shepherds f Meldi, in whom Vagliries 
(bird-catchers) believe;^ Pithad, th(j fa- 
vourite go’d of Dheds J Dhavdi, who is 
worshipped by a ha jam (barber) 
Kliodiar;'^ Gela,''^ Dadamo,'*^ Kshetrapal,^ 
Chavad,^'^ Mongal,^'* Avad,^‘* Prdan,^^-* Vir 


’ Mr. N. M. Dave, Schoolmaster, Sunkfi. ‘-s Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank, 

The tendency to fraternise as much in belief as in nationality is a notable feature of Indian life. The 
saying goes : — Hindu Musalman dk Rum bijd Rehmiin. The Hindu and Musalman are not far apart ; one is 
the follower of Rum, the other of Rehmfin (the most compassionate— a Kuranic name of Allah). Again says 
another proverb: The Hindu and Musalmim are as closely connected as the breast and the skirt of a garment 
(Hindu ii6 Musalman moli daman jo*vehevur). The Hindu pays homage to the Pir, the Muslim repays the 
compliment by holding some of his Hindu brother’s lower class deities, such as Vaital and Kali and Amba, in 
awe. The Hindu worships and breaks cocoanuts before the Moharram tnazlas’—the Musalman responds by 
showing a sneaking sort of a regard for the Hob, whom he believes to have been a daughter of the patriarch 
Abraham. This reciprocal good fellowship in time of political agitation, like those of the Indian Mutiny, results 
in the “ chapati ”, or unleavened bread loaf, being considered a symbol to be honoured both by Muslim and 
Hindu ; and in more recent times, as during the plague troubles in Allahabad and Cawnpore, shows itself in the 
Muslim garlanding the Hindu on a holiday, and the Hindus setting up sherbat-stalls for Musalmans on an Id 
•day, — Khan Bahadur Fazlullah. 

■** Mr. J. N, Patel, Schoolmaster, Jasdan. 

* Mr. Jaggannath Hirji, Schoolmaster, Chok. ® Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Schoolmaster, Chhatrusa. 

« Mr. O, A, Mehta, Schoolmaster, Lakhapadar, ^ Mr. N. J, Bhatt, Moti Marad. 

» Mr. J. D. Khandhar, Sayala. ® Mr. N. M, Dave, Sanka, 

Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 
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Vaital/ Jalio,"^ Gadio,^ Paino,^ Parolio/ 
Sevalio,^ Andhario,^ Fulio^ Blieravo’,^ 
Ragantio/ Chod,- Gatrad,- Mammai and 
Verai/* There are frequent additions to the 
number, as any new disease or unusual and 
untoward incident may bring a new spirit into 
existence. The installation of such deities 
is not a costly concern/^ and thus there is 
no serious check on their recognition. 

The sun, the beneficent night-dispelling, 
light-bestowing great luminary, is believed to 
be the visible manifestation of the Almighty 
God/'' and inspires the human mind with a 
feeling of grateful reverence which finds 
expression in titles like Savitd^ Life-Produ- 
cer, the nourisher and generator of all life 
and activity®. 

He is the chief rain-sender'^; there is a coup- 
let used in Gujarat illustrative of this belief. 
It runs: — ^^Oblations are cast into the Fire : 
the smoke carriers the prayers to the sun ; the 
Divine Luminary, propitiated, responds in 
sending down gentle showers.” The sacred 
smoke, rising from the sacrificial oft'erings, 
ascends through the ethereal regions to the 
Sun. He transforms it into the rain-giving 
clouds, the rains produce food, and food pro- 
duces the powers of generation and multipli- 
cation and plenty. Thus, the sun, as the 
propagator of animal life, is believed to be 
the highest deity.'*’' 

It is pretty generally believed that vows 
in honour of the sun are highly efficacious in 
curing eye-diseases and strengthening the 
eyesight. Mr, Damodar Karsonji Pandya 
quotes from the Bhagvadgita the saying 
of Krishna: 


“I am the very light of the sun and the 
moon.*^* Being the embodiment or thr 
fountain of light, the sun imparts his lustre 
either to' the bodies or to the eyes of his 
devotees. It is said that a Rajput woman of 
Gomata in Gondal and a Brahman of Rajkot 
were cured of white leprosy by vows in 
honour of the sun,*^ Similar vows are made 
to this day for the cure of the same disease. 
Persons in Kathiawar suffering from oph- 
thalmic disorders, venereal affections, leuco- 
derma and white leprosy are known to 
observe vows in honour of the sun.^ 

The Parmar Rajputs believe in the efficacy 
of vows in honour of the sun deity of Man- 
davraj, in curing hydrophobia. 

Women believe that a vow or a i^af made 
to the sun is the sure means of attaining 
their desires. Chiefly their vows are made 
with the object of securing a son. On the 
fulfilment of this desire, in gratitude to the 
Great Luminary, the child is often called 
after him, and given such a name as Suraj- 
Ram, Bhanu-Shankar. Ravi-S,hankar, Adit- 
Ram.^^ 

Many cradles are received as presents at 
the temple of Mandavraj, indicating that the 
barren women who had made vows to the 
deity have been satisfied in their desire for 
a son, the vows being fulfilled by the present 
of such toy-cradles to the sun. In the case 
of rich donors, these cradles are made of 
precious metal. ^ - 

At Mandvara, in the IMuli District of 
Kathiawar, the Parmar Rajputs, as well as 
the Kathis, bow to the image of the sun, on 
their marriage-day, in company with their 
newly-married brides.^- After the birth of 


^ Mr, N. D, Vora, Rajpara, ^ The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 

■'* Mr. G. K, Dave, Sultanpore. * Mr. K. D, Desai. Mr. D. K. Pandya? Dhhank. 

® Mr. K. D, Desai, ? M, D. Vyas. Schoolmaster, Bbayavadur. 

* Cf. AlUho niir-us-samaw^thval ard, mathalo nurihi-ka miskatin bihu nusbah — Koran. 

Allah ! He is the light of the Heavens and the Earth. The likeness of His Light being similar to a 
lamp in a glass. — Fazlullah Latfullah. 

Mr. Jethabai Mangaldas, Schoolmaster, 6ondal ; and Damcdar Karsonji, Schoolmaster, Dhhank. 

9 Mr, B, K, Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda-Sangank Mr, N. M. Dave, Sanka. ^ 

Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara. Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 
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a son to a Rajputani, tlie hair on the boy's 
head is shaved for the first time in the pre- 
sence of the Mandavraj deity,* and a suit of 
ricli clothes is presented to the image by the 
maternal uncle of the child.^ 

The sun is the observer of all 

things and nothing can escape his notice.- 
His eye is believed to possess the lustre of 
the three Vedic lores, Rigveda, Yajnr- 
veda and Silmaveda, and is therefore known 
by the name of The attestation of 

a document in his name as Surya-Narayana- 
Sakshi is believed to be ample security for 
the sincerity and good faith of the parties.^ 
Oaths in the name of the sun are considered 
so binding that persons swearing in his name 
are held t'o be pledged to the strictest truth.*^ 

\^irgin girls observe a vrat^ or vow, called 
the ‘ tili^vrat ’ in the sun's honour, for 
attaining — eternal exemption 

from widowhood. In making this vrat^ or 
vow, the votary, having bathed and worship- 
ped the sun, sprinkles wet red-lac drops 
before him/ 

According to Forbes's Rasmrda, the sun 
revt'aled to the Kathis the plan of regaining 
their lost kingdom, and thus commanded 
their devout worship and reverence. The 
temple named Suraj-deval, near Than, was 
set up by the Kathis in recognition of this 
favour. In it both the visible resplendent 
disc of the sun and his image are adored. 

People w;hose baroscopes declare them to 
have beenbornunderthe^'/7rya-da5/i5,or solar 
influence, have from time to time to observe 
vows prescribed by Hindu astrology/ 

Cultivators are said to observe vows in 
honour of the sun for the safety of their 
cattle.'"^ 


The following are some of the standard 
books on sun-worship: — 

(1) Aditya-hridaya — literally, thq Heart 
of the Sun. It treats of the glory of the sun 
and the mode of worshipping him. 

(2) Brihadaranyakopanishad and M'andu- 
la-Brahmans — portions of Yajur-veda reci- 
ted by Vedic Brahmans with a view, to 
tender symbolic as well as mental prayers to 
the sun, 

(3) Bibhrad — the fourth chapter of the 
Rudri. 

(4) A passage in Brahman — a portion of 
the Vedas, beginning with the words 

Thou art self-existent — is entirely devoted to 
Sun-worship.'^* 

(5) Surya-Purana — A treatise relating a 
number of stories in glorification of the sun. 

(6) Surya-kavacha.^^* 

(7) Surya-gita. 

(8) Surya-Sahasranama — a list of one 
thousand names of Surya/^ 

It is customary among Hindus to cleanse 
their teeth every morning with a wooden 
stick, known as datan\ and then to offer 
salutations to the sun in' the form of a verse 
which means :“Oh God, the are torn 

asunder and the sins disappear. Oh the 
penetrator of the innermost parts, forgive us 
our sins. Do good unto the benevolent and 
unto our neighbours.” This prayer is com- 
mon in the mouths of the vulgar laity/- 

Better educated people recite a shloka, 
which runs: ^^Bow unto Savitri, the sun, the 
observer of this world and its quarters, the 
eye of the universe, the inspirer of all 
energy, the holder of a three-fold person- 


A similar custom is observed m Gujarat. Unfortunate parents, who have lost many children, vow to 
grow the hair of their little children, if such are preserved to them, observing all the time ^ votwe abstinence, 
from a particular dish or betelnut or the like. When the children , are 3 or 5 or 7 years old the vow ^ ful- 
filled by taking them to a sacred place, like the temple of Rancl^o^i at Dakor, bo have their nair cut foi the 
first time. This vow is known as babari in Southern Gu 3 *arat.—K. D.. I^esau 

1 Mr N M. Dave, Sanka. » Mr. Jethabhai Mangaldas, Gondal. * K D. Desai. 

* Mr. N, M. Dave, Sanka. ® The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 

'■ Mr! m! M, Rana, Barton Female Training College, Rajkot. 

7 Mr! G, K. Dave, Schoolmaster, Sultanpcre. 
s Mrs. Raju Ramjee Kanjee, 2nd Assistant, Girls’ School, Gondal 

0 Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. ^ 

Mr. Girijashankar Karmeashankar, Schoolmaster, Songadh. 
tThe Hindus use the tender sprigs of the Nim or Babul trees for tooth-brushes. After they have on 
duty ^brushes they are cloven into two and the tenderest part « used as a tongue-scraper. -Khan 
Bahadur Fazlullah. Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 
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ality (being an embodiment of the forms of 
the three gods of the Hindu Trinity, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshvar) — the 
embodiment of the three Vedas, the giver 
of happiness and the abode of GodJ 

Afteir his toilet a high-caste Hindu should 
take a batli and offer morning prayers and 
arghyas to the sun.- The Trikala^^andhyd 
is enjoined by the Shastras on every 
Brahman, 2 . 6 ., every Brahman should perform 
the >Sandhyd thrice during the day: in the 
morning, at mid-day and in the evening. 
The Sandhyd is the prayer a Brahman offers, 
sitting in divine meditation, when he offers 
three arghyas to the sun and recites the 
Oayatri mantra 108 timesA 

The arghya is an offering of water in a 
spoon half filled with barley seeds, sesamum 
seeds, sandal ointment, rice, and white 
flowers. In offering the arghya the right 
foot is folded below the left, the spoon is 
lifted to the forehead and is emptied to- 
wards the sun after reciting the Gayatri 
mantra. If water is no't available for 
offering the ^“^ghyas^ sand may serve, the 
purpose. But the sun must not be deprived 
of his arghyas 

The Gayatri is the most sacred mantra in 
honour of the sun, containing, as it does, 
the highest laudations of him."' A Brah- 
man ought to recite this mantra 324 times 
every day. Otherwise he incurs a sin as 
great as the slaughter of a cow,® Accord- 
ingly a Rudrakshmala, or a rosary of 108 
Budraksh beads, is used in connecting the 
number of Gayatris recited.'^ It is exclu- 
sively the right of the twice-born to recite 
the Gayatri. None else is authorised to 
recite or even to hear a word of it. Neither 
females nor Shudras ought to catch an echo* of 
even a single syllable of the Gayatri mantra®. 

A ceremony, called Suryopasthan, in which 
a man has to stand facing the sun with his 
hands stretched upwards at an angle towards 


the sun, is performed as a part of the 
sandhyd,*^ 

Of the days of the week, Ravivar, or Sun- 
day is the most suitable for Sun worship^ 
Persons wishing to secure wealth, good- 
health and a happy progeny, especially 
people suffering from disorders caused by 
heat and from diseases of the eyes, barreai 
women, and men anxious for victory on the 
battlefield, weekly observe vows in honour of 
the sun, and the day on which the vow is t<' 
be kept is Sunday.^^ It is left to tlie de- 
votee to fix the number of Sundays on which 
he will observe the vrat^ and he may clioose 
to observe all the Sundays of the year,^^ 
On such days the devotees undergo ceremo- 
nial purifications by means of baths and the 
putting on of clean garments, occupy a 
reserved clean seat, light a ghi-lamp and rt‘- 
cite the Aditya-hridaya-patha, which is the 
prescribed mantra for Sun worship.^® Then 
follows the Nyasa, in the recitation 

of which the devotee has to make certain 
gestures (or to perform physical ceremo- 
nials). First the tips of all the four fingers 
are made to touch the thumb as is done 
in counting. Then the tips of the fingers are 
made to touch the palm of the other hand. 
Then one hand is laid over the other. Then 
the fingers are made to’ touch the heart, the 
head, the eyes, and the hair in regular order. 
Tliie right hand is then put round the head 
and made to smite the Icft.^^ An ashtadala 
or eight-cornered figure is drawn in gulal^ 



I Mr v’ n' ^ The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad, 

6 T^’ 1 T * Jethalal Anupram, Schoolmaster, Aman. 

I ?? deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. « Mr, K. D. Desai. 

7 Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. s k. D. Desai. 

Shastri. Bhayavadur. Mr. K. P. Joshi, Limbdi, and L. D. Mehta, Mota Devalia. 

Y Kotda-Sangani. Kotda-Sangani. 

13 Mr* Nandlal Kahdas, Schoolmaster, Chbatrasa ’ ® ^ 
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(red powder) and frankincense, red oint- (6) In Chaitra, people should break 
ment and red flowers arc oiferedto the sun.^ their fasts with a little ghi and molasses. 
Durva grass is also’ commonly used in the (7) In Vaishakha, the only satisfaction 
process of Sun worship.- allowed to those observing the vrat is to lick 

Sometimes a hexangular figure is drawn their own palms three times. 

(8) In Jyeshtha, the fast is observed 
simply on three aiijalis or palmfuls of pure 
water. 

(9) In Ashadha, three chillies may be eaten. 

(10) In Shravana, only cow-urine and 
molasses arc tasted. 

(11) In Bhadrapida, cow-dung and sugar 
are partaken o'f. 

(12) In Ashvina, the application of chan- 
dan (sandal wood) either in the form of an 
ointment or of powder. 

Only a few very pious and enthusiastic 
instead of the ashiadal^ a copper disc is devotees observe all Sundays in the above 

placed over it and the sun is worshipped by manner. In average cases, the devotee 

Panchopachar or the five-fold ceremonials.^ allows himself rice, ghi, sugar, milk, i e., 

Of all ceremonials a iiamaskar is especially white food, the restriction being only as to 

dear to the sun.*^ It is said : — colour,^' 

1 People observing vows in honour of the 

TOTOKrWr II sun take food only once during the day, and 

A namaskar or bow is dear to the sun; a that too in hdjas or dishes made of hlidhhara 

stream of water (pouring water in a small (or palash) leaves. This is considered one 

stream over Shiva’s idol) is dear to Shiva : of tli>e conditions ot worship, there being 

benevolence to Vishnu and a good dinner to' some mysterious relation between Surya and 

■a Brahman,^ the hhakhara}* 

In observing vows in the sun’s honour on If the Pushya Nakshatra happens to fall 
Sundays^ the following special foods are on a Sunday, the worship of tlie sun on 
prescribed in particular months v * — that day is believed to be most eflicacious in 

(1) In Kiirtika, the first month, the fulfilling the desires of the devotees." 

devotee is to take only tliree leaves oT the Of the days of the month, the seventh day 
Tulsi or the holy basil plant. of both the bright and the dark halves of each 

(2) In MargashTrsha, the devotee may month ® and the x\mivasya day, K the 

only lick a few pieces of candied sugar. l^st day of a Hindu c ilendar month, are 

(3) In Pausha, the devotee may chew set apart for Sun-worship. The ceremonies 

three stalks of green darblia grass. of* the worship are the same as those on 

(4) In Magha, a few seeds of sesamum Sundays. In fact, in almost all the obser- 
and sugar mixed together may be swallowed, vances in connection with the sun the same 

(5) In Phalgtina, a consecrated draught ceremonials are to be gone through. Very 

^of curds and sugar may be drunk, often: a Brahman recites the patlia direct- 

1 Mr. K.P. Joshi, Schoolmaster, Limbdi. • 2 Mr. G. K. Bhatt, Songadh. 

3 Mr. B. K. Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda-Sangani. 

^ Mr. Girijashankar Karunashankar^ Schoolmaster, Songadh. 

^ Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Schoolmaster, Chhatrasa* 

The Deputy Educational Inspector, Goh’elwad. ^ K. Shah, CHaradavah. 

8 Mr, K. P. Joshi, Limbdi. ® Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 
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ing his hosts or hostesses to perform certain 
ceremonial gestures. On the last of the 
number of days which the devotee has 
decided to observe, the vrat is celebrated 
and Brahmans are feasted. This celebration 
of the vrat is known as vratujavavun,^ 

The special occasions for Sun-worship 
are the Sanltranti days and the solar 
eclipses. 

In each year there are twelve Sankranti 
days on which the sun moves from one sign 
of the - zodiac to another. Sun-worship is 
performed on all these Sankrantis, but 
Makara-Sankranti, which falls on the 12th or 
13th of January, is considered the most im- 
portant.- The uttarayana-parvan falls on this 
day, i, c., the sun now crosses to his north- 
ern course from his southern, and the time 
of that Parvan is considered so holy that a 
person dying then directly attains salvation,^ 
On this day, many Hindus go on a pilgrim- 
age to holy places, offer prayers and sacri- 
fices to the sun, and give alms to Brahmans 
in the shape of sesamum seeds, gold, gar- 
ments and cows.^ Much secret), as w;ell as 
open, charity is dispensed,^ grass and 
cotton-seeds are given to cows, and lapsi^ 
and loaves to dogs.® Sweet balls of 
sesamum seeds and molasses are eaten ras a 
prasdd and given to Brahmans, and dainties 
such as Upsi are partaken of by Hindu house- 
holds, in company with a Brahman or two, 
who are given dakshina after the meals,® 

On solar eclipse days, most of the Hindu 
sects babhe and offer prayers to God. Dur- 
ing the eclipse the sun is believed to be 
combating with the demon Rahu, prayers be- 
ing offered for the sun's success. When the 
sun has freed himself from the grasp of 
the demon and sheds his full lustre on the 
earth, the people take ceremonial baths, 
offer prayers to God with a concentrated 


mind, and well-to-do people give in alms as 
much as they can afford of all kinds of 
grain*^, 

The Chaturmas-vrat, very common in 
Kathiawar, is a favourite one with Hindus. 
The devotee, in performing this vrat^ ab- 
stains from food on those days during the mon- 
soons on which, oWring to cloudy weather, 
the sun is not visible. Even if the sun is 
concealed by the clouds for days together, 
the devout votary keeps fasbihg till he sees 
the deity again®. 

Barren women, women whose children die^ 
and especially those who lose their male 
children, women whose husbands suffer from 
diseases caused by heat, lepers, and persons 
suffering from ophtlialmic ailments observe 
the vow of the sun in the following manner ^ 
The vows are kept on Sundays and Amavasya 
days, and the number of such days is deter- 
mined by the devotee in accordance with the 
behests of a learned Brahman. The woman 
observes a fast on such days, bathes herself 
at noon when the sun reaches the zenith, and 
dresses herself in clean garments. Facing 
the sun, she dips twelve red karan flowers in 
red or white sandal oinbment and recites the 
twelve names of Surya as she presents one 
flower after another to the sun with a bow. t 
On each day of the vrat^ she takes food 
only once, in the shape of Idpsi^ in hajas of 
khrikbara or palash leaves ; w;hite food in the 
form of rice, or rice cooked in milk is some- 
times allowed. She keeps a ghi-lamp burn- 
ing day and night, offers frankincense, and 
sleeps at night on a bed made on the floor 
People who are declared by the Brahmans 
to be under the evil influence (dasha) of 
Surya, observe vows in the sun's honour and 
go through the prescribed rites on Sundays. 
Such persons take special kinds of food 
and engage the services of priests to recite 


^ Mr. K. D. Desai, » Schoolmaster, Songadh. » Mr. N. J. Bhatt. Moti-Murad. 

* Mr. Ranchhodji Becher Pandya, Shastri, Jelpur, Sanskrit Pathashala. ® Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 

• Wheat flour fried in ghi with molasses. ® Mr, K. D. Desai. ^ Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot, 

8 Mr. K. D. Desai, s Mx,.N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara. 

t The names are: 1 Aditya, 2 Divakar, 3 Bhaskar, 4 Prabhakar, 5 Sahasranshu, 6 Trilochan, 7 Hari- 
tashva, 8 Vibhavasu, 9 Divakrit, 10 Divadarshatmaka, 11 Trimurti, 12 Surya. 

Mr. N. D, Vora, Rajpara, ‘ 
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holy texts in honour of the sun. If all goes 
*trell on Sunday, Brahmans, SMhus and 
other pious persons are entertained at a feast. 
This feast is know;n as vrat.ujavamn^ Some 
^persons have the sun's image (an ashtadal) 
engraved on a copper or a golden plate for 
daily or weekly worship. ^ 

On the twelfth day after the delivery of a 
•child, the sun is worshipped and the homa 
sacrifice is performed. - 

If a w;edding the sun happens to be in 
-an unfavourable position according to the 
bridegroom's horoscope, an image of the sun 
is drawn on gold-leaf and given away in 
■charity. Charity in any other form is also 
*conimon on such an occasion. ^ 

ANagarbride performs sun-worship for 
the seven days preceding her w;edding. ^ 

In Hindu funeral ceremonies three arghijas 
■are offered to the sun, and the following 
mantra is chanted * : — 

snRrsjr ^ i 

It ineans—one should ever recite the six 
names of the Sun, Aditya, Bhask.ir, Bhaini, 
Eavi, Surya, Divakar, which destroy sin. 

The sun is also worshipped on tlie thirteenth 
•day after the death of a person, when arghi/ai( 
are offered, and two earthen pots, contain- 
ing a handful of raw hhickedi — rice and 
pulse— and covered w^ith yellow pieces of 
■cotton are placed outside tlie house. Tin’s 
■ceremony is called gadaso bliarvo^ i 

Eajahs o'f the so'lar race always worship 
the rising sun. They also keep a golden 
image of the sun in their palaces, and engage 
learned Bralimans to recite verses in his 
honour. On Sundays they take only one 
meal and that of simple rice (for white food 
is most acceptable to the sun). 

Circumambulations round images and other 
holy objects are considered meritorious and 


to cause the destruction of sin.® The subject 
has been dwelt on at length in the Dharma- 
sindhu-grantha, Vrataraja, and Shodashopa- 
chara among the Dharma-Shastras of the 
Hindus, 7 

The object round which turns are taken 
is either the image of a god, such as of 
Ganpati, Mahadev or Vislihu® or the portrait 
of a guru^ or his footmarks engraved or 
impressed upon some substance, or the agni^ 
hnnda (the fire-pit),'^ or the holy cow^®, or 
some sacred tree or plant, such as the Vad 
Cbam’aii tree), the Pipal (ficus religiosa).^^ 
the Shami (prosopis spicegera), the Amba 
(mango tree), the Asopalava tree (Poly- 
althea longi folia)/2 Tulsi (sweet 

basil) plant. 

It is said to have been a custom of the 
Brahmans in ancient times to complete their 
daily rites before sunrise every morning, 
and then to Lake turns round temples and 
holy objects. The practice is much less 
eominou now than formerly.^-'* Still, visitors 
to a temple or an idol, usually are careful to 
go round it a few times at least (generally 
five or seven), Tlie usual procedure at such 
a time is to strike gongs or ring bells after 
the turns, to cast a glance at the shikhar 
or the pinnacle of the temple, and then to 
return. 

Women observing the cMturmds^vrat^ or the 
monsoon vow, lasting from the eleventh day of 
the bright half of Ashadh (the ninth, month) 
to the eleventh day of the bright half of Kar- 
tik (the first month) first worship the object, 
round which they wish to take turns, with 
pmichdmrit (a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, 
glii and honey). Tlite number of turns may 
be either 5, 7, 21 or 108. At each turn 
< they keep entwining a fine cotton thread 
I and place a penda* or a hantdsd^ or a betel- 
! leaf or an almond, a cocoanut, a fig or some 


1 Mr. G. K. Dave, Sultanpur. 2 h. jVI. Bhatt, Schoolmaster, Ganod. 

•'* Girijashankar Karunashankar, Schoolmaster, Songadh, * Mr, H, M. Bhatt, Schoolmaster, Ganod. 


® Mr, Chhaganlal Motirara, Wala Taluka. 

’ Mrs, Raju Ramjee Kanjee, Girls' School, Ganod. 
® Mr. R, B. Pandya, Jetpur Sanskrit. School. 

Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

Mr, D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank. 
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•• Mr. R. B. Pandya, Jetpur, Sanskrit School 
^ Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank. 

Mr. J. D. Khandhar, Sayala. 

'2 Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara, 

Mr, N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara, 
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oth'er fruit before the image or the object 
walked round. These offerings are claimed 
by the priest who superintends the cere- 
mony.^ When a sacred tree is circum- 
ambulated, water is poured out at the foot 
of the tree at each turn.- 

During the month of S lira van (the tenth 
month) and during the Purushottama (or the 
intercalatory) month, men and women observe ' 
a number of vows, in respect of whiich, every ; 
nio'rning and evening, they take turns round ' 
holy images and objects.*'^ 

People observing the chatiirmas^mit (or 
monsoon vow), called Tiilsi-vivaha (marriage 
of Tulsi), worship that plant and take turns 
round it on every eleventh day of both the 
bright and the dark halves of each of the 
monsoon months/* The gautrai-vrat (gau— 
cow) necessitates perambulations round a 
cow, and the Vat^Savilri-vrat round the Vad 
or banyan tree. The banyan tree is also 
circumambulated on the Kapilashashtlii day 
(the sixth day of the bright hialf of j\Iarga- 
sliirsha, the second month) and on the Anna- 
vasya or the last day of Bliadrapada (the 
eleventh month). ^ 

Women who are anxious to prolong the 
lives of their husbands take turns round tlu* 
Tulsi plant or the banyan tree. At each 
turn they wind a hue cotton thread. At the | 
end of the last turn, they throw red lac and | 
rice over the tree and place a betelnut and j 
a pice or a lialf-anna piece before it.''’^ i 

The Shdstras authorise four pradaksJiinds 
(or perambulations) for Vishnu,’ three fur 
the goddesses, and a lialf (or one and a 
half)^ for Shiva.” But the usual number 
of pradakshinds is either 5, 7, 21 or 
108. Ill taking turns round the image of 
Vishnu, one must take care to keep one’s j 
right bide towards the image, while in the ! 


case of Shiva, one must not cross the jald^ 
dhari^ or the small passage for conducting 
water poured over thte Shiva-linga." 

Sometimes in praclakshinds the votary 
repeats the name of the deity round which 
the turns are taken while the priest recites 
the names of the gods in Shlokas.® Some- 
times the following verse is repeated,^ 

^ <TrTn^ ^ I 

‘ I am sinful, the doer of sin, a sinful 
soul and am born of sin. 0 lotus-eyed Onet 
protect me. and take? away all sins from me. 
Whatever sins I may have committed now as 
well as in my former births, may every one 
of them perish at each footstep of my 
pradaksliindj 

The recitation and the turns are supposed 
to free the soul from the pherd of lakh* 
clioryasq. Alms are given many times to the 
poor after pradakshinds^^^ 

The reason why pradakshinds arc taken 
during the day is that they have to be taken 
in the presence of the sun, tlie great ever- 
lasting witness of all Iftiman actions.^^ 



1 Mr. N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara. - The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 

Mr, D. K, Pandya, Dhhank. * Mr. P. L. Mehta, Schoolmaster, Luvaria. 

s Mr. Jeram Vasaram, Schoolmaster, Jodia, " Mr, M. H. Raval, Ganod. 

7 Mr. H. M. Bhatt, Ganod. 

See figure above. A shows Shiva^s image: the arrow-head, the jaladhari which a person is not to cross. 
He is to return from the point B in his first round and from the point C in his half turn. Thus B C remains 
uncrossed. The circle round A shows the Khul. place wherein god Shiva is installed — K. D. Desai. 

'* Mr. G, K. Dave, Sultanpore. 9 The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 

t Hindus believe that a soul has to go through a lac and eighty-four thousand transmigrations before it 
attains final emancipation. The cycle of 1 , 84,000 births is called the pJiem of hrkh — choryasi^-^K, D, Desai. 
30 Mr. N. M. Dave, Sankil, Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, DhhanK. 
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As all seeds and vegetation receive their 
nourishment from solar and lunar rays, the 
latter are believed in the same w'ay to help 
embryonic development.^ 

The heat of the sun causes the trees and 
plants to give forth new sprouts, and there- 
fore he is called ‘Savita' or Producer.^ Solar 
and lunar rays are also believed to facilitate 
and expedite delivery, ^ The medical science 
of the Hindus declares the Amavasya (new- 
moon day) and Purnima (full-moon day) 
days — on both of which days the influence of 
the sun and the moon is most powerful — to 
be so critical for child-bearing women as to 
cause, at times, premature delivery,* Hence, 
before delivery, women are made to take 
turns in the sunlight and also in moonlight, 
in order to invigorate the fa3tus,» thus 
securing that their delivery may be easy. 
[The assistance rendered by solar rays in 
facilitating the delivery is said to impart a 
hot temperament to the child so born, and 
that by the lunar rays a cool one.]^ After 
delivery, a woman sho’uld glance at the sun 
with her hands clasped, and should offer 
rice and red flowers to him/' Sitting in the 
sun after delivery is considered beneficial to 
women enfeebled by the effort'^. It is a 
cure for the paleness due to exhaustion^, 
and infuses new vigour/ 

The Bhils believe that the exposure of a 
new-born child to the sun confers upon the 
child immunity from injury by cold and 
lieat,^^^ 

The practice of making recently delivered 
women sit in the sun docs not seem to be 


widespread, nor does it prevail in Kathiawar, 
In Kathiawar, on the contrary, women are 
kept secluded from sunlight in a dark room 
at the time of child-birth, and are warmed 
by artificial means, On the other hand, 
it is customary in many places to bring a 
woman into the sunlight after a certain period 
has elapsed since her delivery. The du- 
ration of this period varies from four days 
to a month and a quarter. Sometimes a 
woman is no't allowed to’ see sunlight after 
child-birth until she presents the child to’ 
the sun with certain ceremonies, either on 
the fourth or the sixth day from the date 
of hier delivery 

A ceremony called the Shaslithi-Karma is 
performed on the sixth day after the birth of 
a child, and the Namkaran ceremony — the 
ceremony of giving a name — on the twelfth 
day. The mother of the child isi sometimes 
not allo'wed to see the sun before the com- 
pletion of these ceremonies.^^ Occasionally, 
on the eleventh day after child-birtli', the 
mother is made to take a bath in the 
sun,^* 

Exactly a month and a quarter from the 
date of delivery a woman is taken to a neigh- 
bouring stream to offer prayers to the sun 
and to fetch water thence in an earthen 
vessel. This ceremony is known as Zarma- 
zaryan.^'* Seven small betel-nuts are used in 
the ceremony. They are carried by the 
mother, and distributed by her to barren 
women, who believe that, by eating the nuts 
from her hand, they arc likely to con- 
ceive/® 
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In difficult labour cases, c'iiakrava water 
is sometimes given to women. The cha^ 
krdvd is a figure of seven cross lines drawn 
on a bell-metal dish, over which the finest 
white dust has been spread. This figure is 
shown to the woman in labour ; water is 
then poured into the dish and offered her to 
drink.^ The figure is said to be a repre- 
sentation of chitrangad,^ It is also 
believed to be connected with a story 
in the Mahabharata,^ Subhadra, the 
sister of god Krishna and the wife of 
Arjuna, one of the five Pandavas, conceived 
a demon, an enemy of Krishna, The demon 
would not leave the womb of Subhadra even 
twelve months after the date of her concep- 
tion, and began to harass the mother, 
Krishna, the incarnation of god, knowing of 
the demon^s presence and the cause of his 
delay, took pity on the afflicted condition of 
his sister and read chakrava, (Chakravyuha) 
a book consisting of seven chapters and 
explaining the method of conquering 
a labyrinthine fort with seven cross-lined 
forts, Krishna completed six chapters, and 
promised to teach the demon the seventh, 
provided he came out. The demon ceased 
troubling Subhadra and emerged from 
the womb. He was called Abhimanyu, 
Krishna never read the seventh chapter 
for then Abhimanyu would have been 
invincible and able to take bis life. This 
ignorance of the seventh chapter cost Abhi- 
manyu his life on the field of Kuru-kshetra 
in conquering the seven cross-lined laby- 
rinthine forts. As the art of conquering 
a labyrinthine fort when taught to a demon 
in the womb facilitated the delivery of 
Subhadra, a belief spread that drinking 
in the figure of the seven cross-lined 
labyrinthine fort would facilitate the 
delivery of all women who had difficulties in 
child-birth.^ 


The figure Swastika (literally auspicious), 
drawn as shown below, is an auspicious 



sign, and is believed to be a mark of good 
luck and a source of blessings. It is one 
of the sixteen line-marks on the sole of the 
lotus-like feet of the god Ishwar, the 
Creator of the Universe.^ The fame of the 
good effects of the Swastika figure is said 
to have been first diffused throughout society 
by Narad-Muni, as instructed by the god 
Brahma.^ 

Various conjectures have been made con- 
cerning the origin of this figure. The fol- 
lowing explanation is found in a work named 
Siddhantsar, The Eternal Sat or Essence, 
that has neither beginning nor end nor any 
maker, exhibits all the religious principles 
in a chakra or a wheel-form. This round 
shape has no circumference ; but any point 
in it is a centre ; wihich being specified, the 
explanation of the whole universe in a circle 
is easy. Thus the figure © indicates the 
creation of the universe ixom Sat or Essence. 
The centre with the circumference is the 
womb, the place of creation of the universe. 
The centre then expanding into a line, the 
diameter thus formed represents the male 
principle, linga-rup^ that is the producer, 
through the medium of activity in the great 
womb or mahd^yoni. When the line assumes 
the form of a cross, it explains file creation 
of the universe by an unprecedented combi- 
nation of the two distinct natures, animate 
and inanimate. , The circuimiference being 
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removed, the remaining cross represents the 
creation of the world. The Swastika, or 
Sathia, as it is sometimes called, in its winged 
form ( ) suggests the possession oY crea- 

tive powers by the opposite natures, animate 
and inanimate,^ 

Another theory is that an image of the 
eight-leaved lotus, springing from the navel 
of Vishnu, one of the Hindu Trinity, was 
formerly drawn on auspicious occasions as 
a sign of good luck. The exact imitation 
of the original being difficult, the latter 
assumed a variety of forms, one of which is 
thte Swastika,® 

Some people see an image of the god 
Ganpati in the figure. That god being the 
master and protector of all auspicious cere- 
monies has to be invoked on all such occa- 
sions. The incapacity of the devotees to’ 
drawj a faithful picture of Ganpati gave 
rise to a number of forms which came to be 
known by tlie name of Swastika.® 

There arc more ways than one of drawing 
the Swastika, as shown below, but the 



original form, was of the shape of a 
cross. The first consonant of the Gujarati 
alphabet, fea, now drawn thus bt was also 


originally drawn in the form of a cross (+). 
Some persons therefore suppose that the 
Swastika may be nothing more than the letter 
b written in the old style and stand- 
ing for the word halydn or welfare.^ 

Though the Swastika is widely regarded 
as the symbol of the sun, some people as' 
cribe the figure to different deities, ozs., to 
Agni,® to Ganpati,® to Laxmi,^ to Shiva, ^ 
besides the sun. It is also said to' represent 
Swasti, the daughter of Brahma, who re- 
ceived the boon from her father of being 
worshipped on all auspicious occasions.® 
Most persons, however, regard the Swastika 
as the symbol of the sun. It is said that 
particular figures are prescribed as suitable 
for the installation of particular deities : 
a triangle for one, a square for another, a 
pentagon for a third, and the Swastika for 
the sun,^® The Swastika is worshipped in 
the Ratnagiri district, and regarded as the 
symbol as well as the seat of the Sun-god,^^' 
The people of the Thana district believe 
the Swastika to be the central point of the 
helmet of the sun ; and a vow, called the 
SwastUca-vrat^ is Observed by women in its 
honour. The woman draws a figure ofi 
the Swastika and worships it daily during 
the Chaturmas (the four months of the 
rainy season), at the expiration of which 
she presents a Brahman with a golden o'r 
silver plate with the Swastika drawn upon 
it.-^® 

A number of other ideas are prevalent 
about thel significance of the Swastika, 
Some persons believe that it indicates the 
four directions some think that it re- 
presents the four mar gas — courses or ob- 
jects of human desires — wis., (1) Dharma, 
religion ; (2) Artha, wealth ; (3) Kam, 
love ; (4) Moksha, salvation.^'*^ Some 

again take it to be an image of the ladder 
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leading to the heavens^. Others supposq it 
to be a representation of the terrestrial globe, 
and the four piles of corn placed in the 
figure, as shown below (p. 16) represent 
the four mountains, Udayachala, Astachal, 
Meru and Mandarachala.^ The Swastika 
is also belieivred to be the foundation-stone 
of the} universe,® 

The Swastika is much in favour with the 
gods as a seat or couch, and as soon as it 
is drawn it is immediately occupied by some 
deity. ^ It is customary therefore to draw 
the Swastika on most auspicious and festive 
occasions, such as marriage and thread 
ceremonies, the first pregnancy ceremonies 
and the Divali holidays,® In the Konkan 
the Swastika is always drawn on the Antar- 
pat, or the piece'of cloth which is held between 
the bride and the bridegroom at the timd 
of a Hindu wedding,® And at the tiraei of 
the Punyaha-wachan,a ceremony which' pre- 
cedes a Hindu wedding, the figure is drawn 
in rice- and is worshipped.® Throughout 
the Ch^turmas some persons paint the 
auspicious Swastikas, either on their thresh- 
olds or at their doors, every morning,'^ 

On the sixth day from the date of a 
child's birth, a piece of cloth is marked 
with a Swastika in red lac, the cloth is 
stretched on a bedstead and the child is 
placed upon it.® An account of this cere- 
mony is to be found in the treatises Jay an- 
tishastra, JMakarma, and Janakalaya.® 

Before joining the village-school, little 
boys are made to worship Saraswati, the 
goddess of learning, after having installed 
her on a Swastika, in order that the acquisi- 
tion of learning may be facilitated.® 

A Brahman host, inviting a party of 
brother-Brahmans to dinner, marks the figure 
one (*l) against the names of those who’ are 
eligible for dakshina, and a Swastika against 


^ Mr. L. D. Mehta, Mota Devalia. 

* The Schoolmaster, Agashi and Arnala, 

® Mr. Girijashankar Karunashankar, Songadh, 
^ Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank. 

® Mr. M. H, Raval, Vanod. 

Mr. Girijashankar Karnnashankar,.Songadh. 


the names of those who are not eligible 
These latter are the yajamdns or patrons of 
the inviting Brahman, who is himself their 
pujya, 1 . c,, deserving to be worshipped by 
them. A hindu or dot, in place of the 
Swastika, is considered inauspicious.^® 

The Swastika is used in calculating the 
number of days taken in pilgrimage by 
one’s relations, one figure being painted on 
the wall each day from the date of separa- 
tion."^® 

It is said that the Swastika when drawn 
on a wall is the representation of Jogmaya. 
Jogmaya is a Natural Power, bringing 
about the union of two separated beings^^. 

The Jains paint the Swastika in the way 
noted below and explain the figure in 


o o o 



the following manner:— The four projec- 
tors indicate four kinds of souls: ois., (1) 
Manushya or human, (2) Tiryach or of 
lower animals, (3) Deva or divine, (4) 
Naraki or hellish. The three circular marks 
denote the three Ratnas or jewels, vis^^ (1) 
Jnan or knowledge, (2) Darshana or faith, 
(3) Charita or good conduct; and the semi- 
circular curve, at the top of the three circles, 

indicates salvation .^2 


® The Schoolmaster, Ganod, 

* Mr. T. D. Khandhar, Schoolmaster, Sayala^- 
® The Schoolmaster, Mith-bao, Ratnagiri. 

® Mr, Jethalal Anupram, Schoolmaster^ Aman. 
10 Mr. D. K. Pandya, phhank„ 

12 Mr. K. D. Desai 
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Every Jain devotee, while visiting the 
images of his gods, draws a Sathia (Swastika)^ 
before them and places a valuable obj e.ct over 
it. The sign is held so sacred that a Jain 
woman has it embroidered on the reticule 
or kothali in which she carries rice to holy 
places.* 

* I am the very light of the sun and the 
moon, ^ observes Lord Krishna in his dialogue 
with Arjuna-j, and the moon also receives 
divine honours like the sun. Moon*worsliip 
secures wealth, augments progeny, and 
betters the condition of milch-cattle.^ The 
suitable days for such worship are the 
second and the fourth days of the bright 
half of every month (Dwitiya or Bij and 
Chaturthi or Choth, respectively) and 
every full-moon day (Purnima or 
Punema), On either of these days the 
devotees of Chandra (the moon) fast for 
the whole of the day and take their food 
only after the moon has risen and aftjer 
they have seen and worshipped her.^ Some 
dainty dish such as kansdr^^ or plantains 
and purist, is specially cooked for the 
occasion. 

A sight of the moon on the second day of 
the bright half of every month is considered 
auspicious. After seeing the moon on this 
day some people also look at silver and gold 
coins for luck,^ The belief in the value of 
this practice is so strong that, immediately 
after seeing the moon, people refrain from I 
beholding any other object. Their idea is 
that silver, which looks as bright as the | 


moon, will be obtained in abundance if they 
look at a silver piece immediately after seeing 
the moon.® Moon worship on this day is also 
supposed to guarantee the safety of persons 
at sea.'^In the south, milk and sugar is offered 
to the moon after the usual worship, and 
learned Brahmans are invited to partake of 
it. What remains after satisfying the 
Brahmans is divided among the community.® 
On this day, those who keep cattle do not 
churn whey nor curd milk nor sell it, but 
consume the whole supply in feasts to 
friends and neighbours,® The Ahirs and 
Rabaris especially are very particular about 
the use of milk in feasts only: for they 
believe that their cattle are tliiereby 
preserved in good condition.® 

The fourth day of the dark half of every 
month is the day for the observance of the 
clmturtM-vrat (or chothvvrat') ^ This vrat is 
observed in honour of the god Ganpati and 
by men only. The devotees fast on this 
day, bathe at night after seeing the moon, 
light a ghi lamp, and offer prayers to the 
moon. They also recite a path containing 
verses in libnour of Ganpati, and, after 
worshipping that god, take their food con- 
sisting of some specially prepared dish. 
This vrat is said to fulfil the dreams of the 
devotees,^® 

The day for the chaturthi-vrat in the 
month of Bhadrapad (the lltli month of the 
Gujarati Hindus) is the fourth! day of the 
bright half instead of the fourth day of 
the dark half^^, and on this day (Ganesh 


1 Mr. Girijashankar Karunashankar, Songadh, 

* The Swastika is found at Pompeii and in the Greek ‘key’ pattern. It is also found on Persian and 
Assyrian coins and in the Catacombs at Rome. It is to be seen on the tomb of the Duke of Clarence, who was 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine, at Tewkesbury, and occurs in Winchester Cathedral, where it is described 


as the fyle-foot,— R. E, E. 

2 Mr. D. K. Pandya, Schoolmaster, Dhhank. Compare a similar idea in the Kuran in the chapter An 
Nur (the Lights): « Allah is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth. The semblance of his light is the 
nyche wherein there is a light.’' — B. Fazlullah. 

» Mr. J. A. Jani, Schoolmaster, Aman, 

* Mr. N. D. Vora, Schoolmaster, Rajpara ; and Mr. B. K. Dave, Schoolmaster, Kotda-Sangani. 

f Kansar is coarse wheat flour sweetened with molasses and cooked in water until the whole quantity of 
water is absorbed and taken with ghi. 

X Paris are cakes of fine wheat flour, fried in ghi. 

e Mr. K. D. Desai. 

» The Schoolmaster, Rajpara. 

10 Mr. K, P. Joshi, Limbdi, and B. K, Dave, Kotda-Sangani, 


5 Mrw D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 
7 Mr, D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 
s Mr. K. P. jeshi, Limbdi. 

11 Mr. G. K, Bhatt, Songadh* 
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Chaturthi"^) tlie moon is not worshipped. 
iThe very sight of her is regarded as ominous, 
and is purposely avoided,^ The story is 
that once upon a time the gods went out for 
a ridel in their respective conveyances. It 
so liappened that the god Ganpati fell oif 
his usual charger, thie rat, and this awkward 
mishap drew a smile from Chandra (the 
moon). Ganpati, not relishing the joke, became 
angry and cursed Chandra saying that 
no mortal would care to see his face 
on that day (which happened to be the 
fourth day of the bright half of Bhadrapad). 
If any one happens to see the moon even 
unwittingly on this day, he may expect 
trouble very soon.- There is one way, 
however, out of the difficulty, and that is to 
'throw stones on the houses of neighbours, 
iWhen the neighbours utter abuse in return, 
the abuse atones for the sin of having looked 
at the moon on the forbidden night. The 
day is therefore called (in Gujarat) 
Dagad‘Chot\ i, e., the Clioth of stones,^ 

On the fourth day of the dark half of 
Phalgun (the 5th month of Gujarati Hindus) 
some villagers fast for the whole of the day 
and remain standing from sunset till the 
moon rises. They break their fast after 
seeing thte moon. The day is, therefore, 
called ubhi (z.e., standing) clioth,^ 

Virgins sometimes observe a vow on Poshi- 
Punema or the full-moon day of Pausha 
■(the 3rd month of the Gujarati Hindus). 
On this day a virgin prepares her evening 
meal with her own hands on the upper 
terrace of her house. She then bores a hole 
through the centre of a loaf, and observes 


the moon through it, repeating while doing 
so a verset which means : 0 Poshi-Pune- 
madi, kkichadi (rice and pulse mixed to- 
gether) is cooked on the terrace, and the 
sister of the brother takes her meal.^ The 
meal usually consists either of rice and milk 
or of rice cooked in milk and sweetened with 
sugar, or of hartsdr. She has to ask the 
permission of her brother or brothers before 
she may take her food ; and if the brother 
refuses his permission, she has to fast for 
the whole of the day,^ The whole cere- 
mony is believed .to prolong the lives of her 
brothers and her future husband. The moon 
is also worshipped at the time of griha^ 
shdnti^ i. e., the ceremonies performed before 
inhabiting a newly-built house.''^ 

If the moon is unfavourable to a man born 
under a particular constellation, on account 
of his occupying either the?, 6thl, the 8th 
or the 12th square in a hundaliX (see below) 



prayers are offered to the moon ; and if the 
occasion is a marriage, a b3l]-metal dish, full 
of rice, is presented to Brahmans,® 


* All observers of the Chaturthi-vrat worship the god Ganpati on this day, and offer him one thousand 
trifoliate sprouts of durva (cynodon dactylon). The dish specially prepared for the occasion is Golana* 
sweet-balls of wheat flour fried in ghi andmixed with molasses.— Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

^ Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 2 The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gohelwad. 

® Mr. K, D. Desai. i The Schoolmaster, Yanod, 

t The original is— 

Poshi Poshi Punemadi, 

Agashe randhi khichadi, 
jame bhaini henadi. 

» The Schoolmaster. Kotda-Sangani and The Schoolmaster, Jodia. 

+ ^ Schoolmaster. Mota Devalia. 

. , astrologic^ diagram of the position of planets at any particular time. The numbers 

change their positions according to the position of planets at any given time.— Mr. D. Desai, 
« Mr. Chhaganlal Motira, Wala Taluka, 
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The appearance of the moon and the 
position of the horns of her crescent at 
particular times arc carefully watched as 
omens of future events. Cultivators believe 
that if the moon is vmble on the second day 
of the bright half of Ashadh (the 9th month 
of Gujarati Hindus), the sesamum crops 
of that season will be abundant ; but if the 
moon be hidden from sight on that day, the 
weather will be cloudy during the whole of 
Ashadh, and will prove unfavourable to ve- 
getable growth,’^ If the moon appears 
reddish on a Bij day (or the second day of 
the bright half of a month) , and if the 
northern horn of the crescent be high up, 
prices in the market arc believed to rise ; 
if, on the other hand, it is low, it prognosti- 
cates a fall in prices. If the two horns are 
on a level, current prices will continue.’- 

Similarly, the northern horn of the cres- 
cent, if it is high up on the Bij day of 
Ashadh, augurs abundant raintall; if it is 
low, it foreshadows a season of drought.^ 

If the moon presen^ a greenish aspect on 
the full-moon day of Ashadh, excessive rains 
may be expected in a few days ; if on that 
day she rises quite clear and reddish, there 
is very little hope of good rains ; if she is 
partly covered by clouds when she rises and 
then gets clear of the clouds, and then^again 
disappears in the clouds in three three 

fohors^ or tlirec days, rain is sure to fall.' 

If on the 5th day of the bright half of 
Chaitra, the moon appears to the west of the 
Eohini constellation, the prices of cotton 
arc believed to rise ; if to the east, they are 
said to fall; and if in the same line, the 
current rates arc believed to be likely to 
continue.'* 

The Bij (2nd day) and the ninth day of 
Ashadh (the 9th month of the Gujaratis 
and the 4bh month of the Hindus of the 
Deccan) falling on a Sunday is a combina- 
tion that foretells excessive heat. If they 


1 Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

* One gho/ii is equal to 24 minutes and one poh 
3 Mr. M. P. Sha'i, Schoolmaster. Zinzawida. 

3 Mr. M, P. Shah, Schoolmaster, Zinzu'wada, 

1 The Schoolmasters of Dhhank, Rajpara and Lii 


fall on Wednesday, intense cold is said to be 
this result. Their occurring on a Tuesday, 
threatens absence of rains, and on a Monday, 
a Thursday or a Friday, foreshadows ex- 
cessive rainfall.^ 

Thunder on Jeth-Sud-Bij, or the second 
day of the bright half of Jyeshtha, is a bad 
omen and threatens famine.® 

The spots on the moon have given rise to 
numerous beliefs, mythological as well as 
fanciful. One of them is that they are the 
result of a curse, pronounced by the sage 
Gautama on Chandra. Indra, the god of rain, 
was infatuated with the charms of Ah'alya, 
the wife of Gautama, and with the help 
of Chandra laid a cunning plot to gain his 
ignoble object. Accordingly, one night, 
Chandra set earlier thian usual and Indra 
assumed the form of a cock and crowed at 
midnight in order to dece've Gautama into 
the belief that it was dawn, and therefore 
his time for going to the Ganges to perform 
his religious services. The trick was 
successful, and the holy sage being thus 
got rid of, Indra assumed the form of 
Gautama himself and approached Ahalya, 
who was surpriscid to see her Irusband (as 
she thought) so quickly returned. The wily 
god allayed her suspicions by explaining 
that it was not yet time for the morning 
ceremonies, and thus enjoyed the favours 
due to her husband. Gautama, in the 
meanwhile, finding the water of the Ganges 
cool and placid, and discovering that it was 
not yet dawn, returned to Ins hermitage. On 
reaching home he detected the treachery of 
Indra, -wlxo tried to escape in the disguise of 
a tom-cat. The exasperated sage then 
cursed Indra, Chandra and his wife : Indra 
to have a thousand sores on his person, 
Ahalya to turn into a stone, and Chandra to 
have a stain on his fair face.^ 

Another mythological story is that Daksha 
Prajapati, the son of Brahma, gave all his 

2 The Schoolmaster, Khandhar, 

■(prahara) lasts for three hours. 

* Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

8 Mr. Ni M, Dave, Sink* . 
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twenty-seven daughters in marriage to 
Chandra, who was inspired with love for onei 
of them only named Rohini, the most 
beautiful of them all. The slighted twenLy- 
six sisters complained to their father, 
Daksha,of Chandra’s preference for Rohini, 
Daksha in anger cursed Chandra to be 
attacked by consumption (which is supposed 
to be the reason of the waning of the moon) 
and his face to be marred by a stain. ^ 

The curse of Gautama and the curse of 
Daksha are also supposed to be reasons of 
the waxing and the waning of the moon. 

Another belief regarding the moon-spots 
is that when the head of Ganapati was 
severed by Shiva’s trident, it flew ofl* and 
fell into the chariot of the moon. The 
spots are either the head itself^ or are due 
to drops of blood fallen from the flying 
severed head,® 

The spots are also said to be explained by 
the fact of the image of god Krishna or 
Vishnu* residing in the heart of the moon 
who, as a devotee of Vishnu, luolds his image 
dear to his heart. ^ 

The moon is often called 'mrigdnha (lit, 
deer-marked) and tnriga — Idnchliana {lit 
deer-stained) ; and a further explanation of 
the spots in this connection is that the moon- 
god took into his lap a strayed deer, out 
of compassion, and thus his lap became 
stained.'^ Jains believe that in the nether 
parts of the moon's vimdn or vehicle, there 
is an image of a deer whose shadow is seen 
in the spots.® 

Some persons declare the spots to be a 
sTiami tree {prosopis spicigera)^ Thle 
belief of the masses in Gujarat is said to be 
that the spot on the moon’s disc is thie seat 
of an old woman, who sits spinning her wheel 


with a goat tethered near her.® If the 
droppings of tlie goat were to fall on earth, 
departed souls would return to the earth. ^ 

It is said that a child and a tree are 
never seen to grow except during the night' 
Such growth is therefore held to be due to 
lunar rays,’^®' As all trees, plants, etc., 
thrive owing to the influence of the moon, 
the moon-god is called the lord of herbs. 
The moon is also a reservoir of nectar and is 
called SiidhdJcar^ i, one having necta- 
rine rays.ii As the lord of herbs, the moon- 
god is supposed to have the power of remov- 
ing all diseases that are curable by drugs, 
and of restoring men to health, 

Persons suffering from white leprosy, 
black leprosy, consumption and diseases of 
the eyes are believed to be cured by thle 
observance of the Blj and Punema vows.^^ 
Consumption in its incipient and latter stages 
is also said to be cured by exposure to the 
rays of the moon,^^ Constant glimpses of 
the moon add to the lustre o-f the eyes.^® 
On the Sharad^Punema^ or the 15th day of 
the bright? half of Ashvin (the last month of 
the Gujaratis and the 7th month of the 
Deccani Hindus), tailors pass a thread 
through their needles in the belief that they 
will thereby gain keener eyesight. 

A cotton-wick is exposed to the moon on 
Sbarad-Punema, and is afterwards lighted in 
oil poured over the image of Hanuman, The 
soot, which is tliius produced, if used on the 
Kali-chaudas day — the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of Ashvin — is said to possess much 
efficacy in strengthening the eyesight and 
also in preserving the eyes from any disease 
during the ensuing year.^*^ 

Sweetened milk or water is exposed to 
moonlight during the whole of the night of 


1 The Schoolmaster, Rajpara, 2 The Schoolmaster, Dadvi, ^ The Schoolmaster, Lilapur. 

* Throughout the Hindu Scriptures, Vishnu and his incarnations are described as being of Shyama-^ 
varna or dark complexion. —Mr. K. D, Desai, 

4 The Schoolmaster, Dadvi. « The Deputy Educational Inspector, Halar. 0 Mr. K. P, Joshi, Limbdi. 
t The Schoolmaster. Lilapur. 8 Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa. 9 Mr. M. P. Shah, Zinzuwada. 

10 The Mistress of Rajkot Civil Station Girls* School. Mr, Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa. 

12 Rao Saheb Shelke and the Shastri of Bhayavadur, The Schoolmaster, Rajpara. 

The Schoolmaster, Dhhank, He refers to the books Vrataraj and Pathyapathya on this point. 

The Deputy Educational Inspector, Halar ; and the Schoolmaster of Chauk, Kolaba, 

18 The Schoolmaster, Jodia, n The Schoolmaster, Kolki, 
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Sharad-punema (th'e full-moon day of Aslivin) 
in order to absorb the nectarine rays of th!e 
moon, and is drunk next morning. Drink- 
ing in the rays of the moon in this manner 
is believed to cure diseases caused by heat 
as well as eye-diseases, and it similarly 
strengthens the eyesight and improves the 
complexion.^ Sugar-candy thus exposed and 
preserved in an air-tight jar is partaken 
of in small quantities every morning to gain 
strength and to improve the complexion.^ 
The absorption of the lunar rays through 
the open mouth or eyes is also believed 
to be of great effect in achieving these ob- 
jects/'^ 

Once upon <a time the gods and demons, 
by their united eflbrts, churned the ocean and 
obtained therefrom fourteen or, pre- 

cious things.* These were distributed among 
them. Lakshmi, the kaustuhka jewel, the 
Sharnga bow and the conch-shell fell to the 
share of Vishnu, and the poison, Haldh^l 
visJm, was disposed of to Shiva, Only two 
things remained, sudKd, or nectar, and surd 
or liquor. To both gods and demons the 
nectar was the most important of all the 
prizes. A hard contest ensuing between them 
for the possession of it, the demons, by 
force, snatched the bowl of nectar from the 
gods. In this disaster to the gods, Vishnu 
came to their help in the form of Mohini — a 
most fascinating woman— and proposed to 
the demons that the distribution of the 
immortalising fluid should be entrusted to 
her. On their consent, Vishnu or Mohini, 
made the gods and the demons sit in 
opposite rows and began first to serve 
the nectar to the gods. The demon Rahu, 


the son of Sinhika, fearing lest the whole 
of the nectar might be exhausted before the 
turn of the demons came, took the shape of 
a god and placed himself amongst them bet- 
ween Chandra (the moon) and Surya (the 
sun). The nectar was served to him in turn, 
but on Chandra and Surya detecting the 
trick, the demon's head was cut off by 
Vishnu’s discus, the sudars'kana^ckakroi, 
Rahu however did not die : for he had 
tasted the nectar, which had reached his 
throat. The head and trunk lived and 
became immortal, the former being named 
Rahu, and the latter Ketu, Both) swore 
revenge on Chandra and Surya. At times, 
therefore, they pounce upon Chandra and 
Surya with the intention of devouring them. 
In the fight that ensues, Chandra and Surya 
are successful only after a long contest, 
with the assistance of the gods, and by the 
merit of the prayers that men offer 

The reason of the eclipse is either that 
Chandra and Surya bleed in the fight with 
Rahu and their forms get blackened^ ; or 
that the demon Rahu comes betw'een the two 
luminaries and this earth', and thlus causes an 
eclipse^ ; or because Rahu obstructs the sun 
and th'e moon in their daily course, and this 
intervention causes an eclipse^ ; or because 
Rahu swallows the sun and the moon, but 
his throat being open, they escape, their 
short disappearance causing an eclipse.^^ 
Besides the mythiological story, there is a 
belief in Gujarat that a b%angi (scavenger 
or sweeper), creditor of the sun and the moon, 
goes to recover his debts due from them, and 
that his , shadow falling against either of 
them causes an eclipse.^ 


1 The Schoolmasters of Rajpara, Limbdi, and Ibhrampur. ■ 

2 Mr. K. D. Desai. 3 The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala. 

^ The following Sanskrit verse mentions all of them: — 

Pr'i i 

^ 

Rao Saheb P. B. Joshi. 

* The Schoolmasters of Jodia, Dhhank, Songadh, Rajpara, and Limbdi. 

3 The Schoolmaster of Khirasara. ® Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

7 Mr, Laxmichand Plemji, Yasawad., s Bhatt, Songadh^ ® Mr. K. P, Joshi, Limbdi. 
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A third explanation of the eclipse is tbnt 
the sun and the moon revolve round the 
Meru mountain, and the shadow, of the 
mountain falling upon either of them causes 
an eclipse.^ 

It is believed amongst Hindus that eclipses 
occur when too much sin accumulates in this 
world.2 Most Hindus regard an eclipse as 
ominous, and consider the eclipse period to 
be unholy and inauspicious. The contact of 
the demon Rahu with the rays of the sun 
and the moon pollutes everything bn earth’. 
Great p^recautions therefore become neces- 
sary to avoid pollution,® A period of three 
pohors* (prahars) in the case of the moon^ 
and of four in the case of thie sun, before 
the actual commencement of an eclipse^ is 
known as vedha, i. e., the time when the 
luminaries are already under the influence of 
the demon. During this period and during 
the time of an eclipse people observe a 
strict fast. Anyone taking food within the 
prohibited period is considered sutaki or 
ceremonially impure, as if a death had 
happened in his family,^ An exception 
is, however, made in ttie case of children, 
pregnant women and suckling mothers who 
cannot bear the privation of a strict fast. 
From the beginning of an eclipse to its end, 
everything in the house is believed to be 
polluted, if touched.^ 

As the sun and the moon are believed to 
be in trouble during an eclipse, people 
offer prayers to God from the beginning 
of the vedha for their release. It is 
the custom to visit some holy place on an 
eclipse-day, to take a bath there, and to 
read holy passages from the Shastras, Some 
people, especially Brahmans, sit devoutly on 
river-banks and offer prayers to the sun,^ 
Much secret as Well as open charity is given 
at the time of an eclipse. But the receivers 

1 Mr. K. P, Josbi, Limbdi. 

8 Mr. Laxmieband Hemji, Vasawad. 

* Mr. D, K, Fandya, Dbhank, 

® The Schoolmasters of Jodia^and Songadh. 

® Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajparai 

10 Mr. K. D. Desai. 

1® Mr. D, Ki Pandya, Dbhank, 


of charity during the actual period of an 
eclipse are the lowest classes only, such aa 
bhangis^ mahdrs and mdngs. When an 
eclipse is at its full, these people go about 
the streets giving vent to such cries as dp6 
dan chhute chdnd (give alms for the relief of 
the moon!).® 

Among the gifts such people receive are 
cotton clothes, cash, grain such as sesamum 
seeds, udad^ pulses, and salt/' The gift of 
a pair of shoes is much recommended.’* 
Sometimes a figure of the eclipsed sun or 
moon is drawn in juari seeds and given away 
to a bJiangi^^ 

Although the period of an eclipse is consi- 
dered inauspicious, it is valued by those who 
profess the black art. All mantras^ incanta- 
tions, and prayogas^ applications or experi- 
ments*, which ordinarily require a long time 
to take effect, produce the wished for result 
without delay if performed during the pro- 
cess of an eclipse/ 

If a man’s wife is pregnant, he may not 
smoke during the period of an eclipse lest 
his child become deformed.^® Ploughing a 
farm on a lunar-eclipse day is supposed to 
cause the birth of chandra>-children, z. a,, 
children afflicted by the moon,^^ 

After an eclipse Hindus bathe, perform 
ablution ceremonies and dress themselves in 
clean garments. The houses- are cleansed 
by cowdunging the floors, vessels are rubbed 
and cleansed, and clothes are washed, in 
order to get rid of the pollution caused by 
the eclipse^^. Unwashed clothes of cotton, 
wool, silk or jute, according to popular belief, 
do not become polluted.^^ The placing of 
darbha grass on things whichl are otherwise 
liable to pollution is also suflicient to keep 

them unpolluted.^2 

Brahmans cannot accept anything during 
the impious time of an eclipse, but after it 

2 Mr K. D. Desai, 

* A pohor or prahar is equal to three hours, 

® Mr. Khan Bahadur Fazlullah. 

7 Mr. K. D. Desai, 

^ Mr, G. K Bhatt, Songadh. 
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is over, alms are freely given to them in the 
shape of such costly articles as fine clotlies, 
gold, cattle and tlie like.^ 

After an eclipse Hindus may not break 
their fast till tlifcy have again seen the full 
disc of the released sun or the moon. It 
sometimes happens that the sun or the moon 
sets gherdyald (while still eclipsed ), and 
people have then to fast for the whole of 
the night or the day after, until the suii or 
the moon is again fully visible.- 

There is a shlolca in the J yotisli.Shmtra 
to the effect that Eahu would surely devour 
Chandra if the nakshatra^ or constellation 
of the second day of the dark half of a 
preceding month, were to recur on the 
Purnima (full-moon day) of the succeeding 
month. Similarly, in solar eclipses, a 
similar catastrophe would occur if the 
constellation of the second day of tlic bright 
half of a month were to recur on the 
Amavasya (the last day) of that moiith.^ 
The year in which many eclipses occur is 
believed to prove a bad year for epidemic 
diseases,^ 

The Jains do not believe in the Hindu 
theory of grahana (or the eclipse).® Musal- 
inans do not perform the special cere- 
monies beyond the recital of special prayers ; 
and even these are held to be superero- 
gatory, 

With the exception that some people be- 
lieve that the stars are the abodes of the 
gods,'^ the popular belief about the heavenly 


bodies seems to be that they are the souls of 
virtuous and saintly persons, translated to 
the heavens for their good deeds and endow- 
ed with a lustre proportionate to their 
merits.® And this idea is illustrated in the 
traditions that are current about some of the 
stars. The seven bright stars of the con- 
stellation JSaptarshi (or the Great Bear) 
are said to be the seven sages, Kashyapa, 
Atri, Bharadwaj, Vishwamitra, Gautama, 
Jamadagni and Vasishtha, who had mastered 
several parts of the Vedas^ and were consi- 
dered specialists in the branchies studied by 
each, and were invested with divine honours 
in reward for their proficiency.''^ Another 
story relates how a certain hunter and his 
family, who had unconsciously achieved 
great religious merit, were installed as the 
constellation Saptarshi* (or the Great Bear), 
A hunter, it is narrated in the STiivardtru 
mdhdtmya^ was arrested for debt on a 
SMvrdtTi\ day, and while in jail heard by 
chance the words ‘Shiva, Shiva* repeated by 
some devotees. Without understanding their 
meaning, he also began to repeat the same 
words, even after he was released in the 
evening. He had received no food during 
the day, and had thus observed a compulsory 
fast. In order to obtain food for himself 
and his family, lie stationed himself 
behi'nd a BelX tree, hoping to shoot a deer 
or some other animal that might come to 
quench its thirst at a neighbouring tank. 
While adjusting an arrow to his bowstring, 


1 Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. ^ Mr. K. D. Desai, 

« Mr B. K. Shah. Cbaradwah, ^ Mr. T. D. Khandhar, Sayala. 

® The Schoolmaster, Jodia, . ° Khan Bahadur Fazlullah. 

7 Mr. M. M. Rana, Barton Female Training College, Rajkot. 

s Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa, and Mr. M, M. Rana, Barton Female Training College. Rajkot. 

0 Mr. Motichand Vasanji Doshi, Kaluwad. 

* I believe the name of the constellation is wrongly given : it ought to be Mriga. One of the stars in this 
group, known as ‘Sirius’, in Western astronomy, is often called Vyadha (i* hunter). Mr. K, T. Gupte. 

• ‘ The Mrig constellation is also said to represent the goddess Saraswati, who had assumed the form of a 
gazelle in order to escape the amorous grasp of Brahma, her father. While the deer in the Mrig constellation 
IS Saraswati, the Ardra constellation is Mahadev who had followed to chastise Brahma, who also is seen as 
the'Btahma’constellation.-Mr. N. M.Dave, Sanka. 

t The thirteenth day of both the bright and dark halves of a month, sacred to the worship of god Shiva. 

J The three-leaf'clusters of this tree are loved by the god Shiva if put upon his image. Mr. K, D. Desai. 
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he plucked some leaves out of the thick foli- 
age of the tree and tlirew them down. The 
leaves, however, chanced to fall on a Shiva- 
linga which happened to stand below, and 
Secured for him the merit of having wor- 
shipped god Shiva with BcWcavcs on a 
Shivratri day. He was also all the while 
repeating the god^s name and had undergone 
a fast. The result was that not only were 
his past sins forgiven, but he was placed 
with his family in heaven,^ 

Similarly, Dhruva, the son of king Uttaiia- 
pad, attained divine favour by unflagging 
devotion, and was given a constant place in 
the heavens as the immovable polc-star,- 
According to Hindu astrology, there arc 
nine grahas-^ or planets, twelve rdshuf or 
the signs of the zodiac and tw;enty-scvcn 
naJcsJMrasIl. or constellations. Books on 
astrology explain the distinct forms of the 
nahshatras^. For instance, the Ashvini con- 
stellation consists of two stars and presents 
the appearance of a horse. It ascends the 
zenith at midnight on the purnima (the 15th 
day of the bright half) of AsIiVin fthc first 
month of the Gujarati Hindus). The constel- 
lation of Mrig consists of seven stars, four 
like the legs of a sofa and tlixee otlilers 
under them in a line. All these twenty- 
seven groups of stars reach the zenith at 
midnight on particular days in particular 
months ; and the months of the Hindu calen- 
dar are named after thiem.*'^ 

All planets influence the life of a person, 
one way or the other, according to their 


position in the heavens at the time of his 
birth* A hundali^ i, a figure like the one 



sliown here, is drawn by astrologers to 
illustrate the respective positions of the 
planets. The twelve squares of the diagram 
represent the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and the positions of the planets in difFcrciit 
squares influence persons in different ways, 
Ravi (the Sun), Biidlia (Mercury) and Shu- 
kra (Venus) occupy one rdM for one month ; 
Chandra (the Moon) occupies al vdsM for 
135 ghadis^\ z, £?., 'two days and a quarter ; 
Mangal (Mars) for one month and a half ; 
Guru (Jupiter) for thirteen months ; Shani 
(Saturn) for two years and a half, and Rahu 
fur a year and a half. This is their normal 
and ordinary motion. But if they take an 
abnormal course and move either too fast or 
too slow, they finish their revolution through 
a rashi within a shorter or a longer period.'* 
If the planet Guru (Jupiter) occupies 
either the 1st, 3rd, 4th', 6thi, 8th, IQth, or 
12th, square of a kundali^ it is said to bring 
about rupture with friends, pecuniary wants, 
and an increase in the number of enemies^*. 


1 Mr. D'. K. Pandya, Dhhanft. * Mr. N, M. Dave, Sankil. 

The nine' grahas are, Ravi (the Sun), Chandra (the Moon), Mangal (Mars), Budha (Mercury), Guru 
(Jupiter), Shukra (Venus), Shani (Saturn), and Rahu and Ketu, 

t The names of the twelve nrs^zs are : — 1 Mesha (Aries), 2 Yrishabha (Taurus), 3 Mithun (Gemini), 
4 Karka (Cancer), 5 Sinha (Leo), 6Kanya (Virgo), 7 Tula (Libra), 8 Vrishchika (Scorpio), 9 Dhanu 
(Sagittarius), 10 Makara (Capricornus) 11 Kumbha (Aquarius), 12 Mina (Pisces), 

J The following are the twenty-seven nakshatras : — 1 Ashvini, 2 Bharani, 3 Kritika 4 Rohini, 5 Mrig, 
6 Ardra, 7 Punarvasu, 8 Pushya, 9 Ashlesha, 10 Magha, 11 Purva-phalguni, 12 XJttara-phalguni, 13 Hasta, 
14 Chitrii, 15 Swati, 16 Vishakha, 17 Anuradha, 18 Jyeshtha, 19 Mill, 20 Purvashadha, 21 Uttarashadha, 
22 Shravana, 23 Dhanishtha, 24 Shatataraka, 25 Purvabhadrapada, 26 Uttarabhadrapada, and 27 Revati, 

“ Mr, D. K, Pandya, Dhhank, 1[ One minutes. 
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If Shani (Sainm) occupies the 1st, 2nd, 
4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 9fch, or the 12th square 
in a man’s hundali^ it causes despondency of 
mind, family quarrels, imminent injuries 
from foes, and pecuniary wants.^ 

The presence of Mangal (Mars) in the 
3rd, the 6th, or the llih square is auspi- 
cious,^ 

Of the nine planets, Budlia, Guru, and 
Chandra are benevolent, Mangal and Ravi 
are neither benevolent nor baneful ; and 
Shani, Eahu, and Ketu are downright malev- 
olent/'’' Each planet has a story connected 
with it concerning its benevolence or malev- 
olence, and showing also the way to secure 
its propitiation, Eor instance, the malev- 
olence of Shani drove King Vikrama to 
unknov/ii countries, and subjected him to 
grave calamities. On the advice of a wise 
man, however, he observed the Saturday- 
vows and thus overcame his difficultcs.^ 

When a planet is unfavourable to a 
person, it has to be propitiated by vows, and 
the person who is under its evil influence 
often lays upon himself the obligation of 
abstaining from particular articles of food 
or from wearing certain articles of clothing 
for a certain number of days.^ Particular 
days of the week are sot apart as appro- 
priate for the worship of particular planets, 
and, on such days, the person keeping the 
vow observes a fast and worships the planet 
through the medium of a Brahman, For 
instance, vrats or vows arc observed on Tues- 
days in honour of Mangal (Mars), when an 
image of the planet, engraved on a golden 
dish, is worshipped, and the person observing 
the vow takes food consisting of wheat only, 
and that too, only once during the day. This 
mode of fasting is followed for a number of 
consecutive Tuesdays prescribed by an astro- 


loger; and on the last Tuesday, when puma* 
huti"^ is offered, Biahmans are feasted and 
dahshind is given to them, A piece of red 
cloth and some corn are used in the installa- 
tion of the planet ; these and the golden 
engraving are carried away by the priest.^ 

Similarly, in propitiating Rahu and Ketu 
the same ceremonies are gone through ; only, 
instead of wheat, mag (Pliasolens mungo) is 
eaten by the devotee. In the same way 
Shani (Saturn) is said to favour the diet of 
addd (or lentils): Guru (Jupiter) inclines to 
chand (or gram), while Sliukra (Venus) 
favours chold (dolichos sinensis),^ 

Certain forms or figures, called mandals, 
are favoured by particular grahds^ and are 
drawn in their honour in worshipping them. 
Different things, Loo, are given in charity in 
honour of different planets.® 

All the nine grahas and the twenty-seven 
nakshatras are worshipped on the occasion 
of the Griha-JShanti ceremony, which is per- 
formed before occupying a newly erected 
building.^ 

It is considered inauspicious to hold a 
marriage ceremony while Shukra (Venus) is 
invisible. In such a case, however, the cere- 
mony may be performed after setting up and 
worshipping a small golden image of the 
planet.^ 

Of the stars, the constellation of saptarshi 
is perhaps the one most often worshipped. 
Its worship forms a part of the ceremonies 
performed on the occasion of investing hoys 
with the sacred thread^ and also of the cere- 
monies of marriage. The worship of the 
saptarshi on marriage occasions is believed 
to be an attestation of the marriage, and to 
secure the benign care of the saptarshi for 
the couple. The form of worship is some- 
I times as follows : a red and white piece of 


1 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 
s M, H. Raval, Vanod. 

® N.D, Vora, Rajpara. 

’ D. K, Pandya, Dhhank, 

* /. e,, a haadful of rice, ghi, cocoanuts, and some 
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cloth is stretched on the ground^ bearing an 
image of the saptarshi over it ; wheat and 
rice are scattered over the cloth, a ghi-lamp 
is lighted, and red lac and flowers are offered 
to the image. ^ Another form of worship 
is to mark seven red-lac-dots on a pdtld or a 
wooden stool, and to place seven pice and 
seven betel-nuts thereon. After worship- 
ping the seven pice, the bridal pair are made 
to take four turns round the stool, touching 
the stool with their great toes at every turn. 
A proverb runs to the effect that, whatever may 
happen to the couple, still the seven pice of 
satpati (i, the ceremony described) are 
secure,- A third process is to form seven 
small piles of hamod^^ on each of v^hich, 
successively, the bride places her right foot 
while the bridegroom removes each pile one 
by one.^ 

The fifth day of the bright half of Bha- 
drapad (the eleventh month of the Gujarati 
Hindus) is observed as a day of worship in 
honour of the saptarshi group. People 
observe a fast on that day. Brahmans set 
up seven chdts1[ in honour of the seven sages, 
adding an eighth in honour of Arundhati, 
the wife of Vasishtha, and worship them by 
shodashopachar (i, e, sixtecn-foM ceremonial). 
The worship is said to secure felicity for 
departed souls,^ 

The saptarshi are also annually worship- 
ped by Brahmans on cocoanut-day (the 15 th 
day of the bright half of Sliravan) on the 
occasion of changing their sacred threads. 
Hindu seamen also worship the constellation 
on the same day.® 

In the performance of the Nil-parvdn cere- 
mony, which is held to propitiate the spirits 
of departed ancestors, and which requires a 


calf and a heifer to be married, an enter- 
tainment^ being simultaneously given to one 
hundred and eight Brahmans, and on the occa- 
sion of Vastu or the ceremonies performed 
before or at the time of occupying a newly- 
budlt house, burnt offerings and worship are 
offered to the saptarshij^ 

Every Brahman must offer arghijasX to, 
and worship, the agastya constellation, in a 
hut of darbha^ and hdsada^^ within seven 
days from the date of its appearance. 
Failure to make this offering brings pollu- 
tion on him for seven months, and disquali- 
fies him from performing any of the rites or 
ceremonies prescribed by the Shastras.'^ 

Married couples are made to look at the 
Pole star immediately after the Hymenal 
knot is tied by the priest, in the hope that 
they may be as long-lived or as inflexible or 
unmoved by the ups and downs of life.^ 

The twelfth day after the death of a 
person, known as Tdra^bdras (or the star- 
twelf th) is kept as the day of star-worship by 
the relatives of the deceased, when one 
member of the family observes a fast on that 
day in honour of the deceased, and takes 
food only after worshipping the stars at 
night. It is customary on this day to give 
up the use of bronze vessels and to give them 
away in charity.'^ 

Just as persons carrying or accompanying 
a corpse to the cemetery are considered 
sutahi (under ceremonial impurity), so those 
who witness this rite are also considered 
unclean : but they are purified by a sight of 
the stars/*^ 

Young girls watching the starry sky at 
night recite a verse which means, I w'orship- 
ped the star-spangled firmament first and 


^ K. P. Joshi, Limbdi, 

* The Schoolmaster of Khirasara. 
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♦ A superior kind of rice. j Twisted braids of darhha grass, 

I Arghya is an offering of water in a spoon filled with barley seeds, sesamum seeds, sandal ointment, 
rice, and flowers. 

§ Two varieties of sacred grass, used in thatching roofs. 
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then my lover Abhla dabhla Kankuna 
dabhla* — Ye stars ! blind the prowling 
thief and seize him if he tries to steatl away, 
and your blessings on my lord confer 

The Rohini and Krilika constellations_, 
popularly known as Gadli, are supposed to 
indicate the rise and fall in the cotton- 
market.^ 

The dimmest star of the saptarshi group 
foretells the death of a person within six 
months from the date on which it becomes 
invisible to liim.^ Again, if a man cannot 
perceive the saptarshi or the galaxy in the 
sky, it is considered such a bad omen that 
his end is believed to be near at hand/^ 

The rainbow is believed to be the bow of 
Indrat, the god of rains, and is therefore 
called ^ Indra-dhanushya,'* We see it when 
Indra draws his bow to release the rains 
from the rakshasas (demons);’^ or, when 
successful in bringing down rain, Indra 
manifests his glory by drawing a bow ; ® or 
when in the struggle for supremacy between 
Summer and the rainy season, Indra draws 
his bow to defeat Summer.’’^ 

It is also believed that when Ramachan- 
dra, the hero of the Rdmdyana, adjusted an 
arrow to the bow of Shiva, to compete for 
the hand of Sita in the swayamvara (or 
maiden’s-choice marriage) celebrated by her, 
the bow was split into three pieces, which 
ever since present themselves as rainbows in 
the sky.® 

The rainbow is popularly regarded as an 
indication of good or bad rainfall according 


as it appears at particular hours and in 
particular directions. If a rainbow appears 
in the east a speedy rainfall is expected ; if 
on the other hand it is seen in the west, rain- 
fall is apprehended to be distant.® Some 
people, however, believe the contrary, i,e,, 
they regard the appearance of a rainbow 
in the west as an indication of good rains', 
and in the east as a sign of scarce rainfall.^® 
Perhaps both ideas are reconciled by a third 
belief according to which the appearance of 
a rainbow in a direction facing the sun, 
indicates the proximity of rain.^^ 

If a rainbow is seen at sunset or sunrise 
just before the commencement of rain the 
fall of rain will be excessive ; but if it 
appears after rainfall, the rain will pro- 
bably cease.^^ According to some persons 
the appearance of a rainbow in the morning 
portends a drought.^® There is, however, a 
popular saying to the effect that were the 
kadhbi^ i, the rainbow, to be seen at sun- 
rise in the west, it foretells great floods 
before nightfall.^ 

The sight of a rainbow is sometimes re- 
garded as a bad omen. Some believe that it 
shortens a man’s life and brings misfortunes 
to him.'* Others believe that it is calami- 
tous to a man’s relations by marriage, esper 
cially to the mother-in-law, who is sure to lose 
her power of hearing,^** People sometimes 
clash earthen vessels against one another to 
avert the evils which are to be feared from 
a rainbow.^'^^ It is also said that the sight of 
the whole of the rainbow is a good omen ; 
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but the sight of a part, however large, is 
inauspicious,^ 

According to the Puranas^ the milky way 
or dkdsK-gangd is the celestial river Ganga 
which was brought down by Bliagirath to 
the earth.^ King Sagar once performed an 
ashwa-medha^" sacrifice, when, according to 
custom, he let loose a horse, and sent his 
sixty thousand sons with it. Indra, jealous 
of the growing power of Sagar, stole the 
horse and concealed it in the hermitage of 
Kapila, when the sagie was deeply absorbed 
in religious meditation. The sixty thousand 
sons of Sagar followed it to this asylum, 
where they taunted and insulted the sage, 
believing him to be the thief. Kapila, who 
was ignorant of the theft, opened his long- 
closed eyes in anger, emitting sparks of 
flame from them, and destroyed the sons 
of Sagar together with the whole of 
their army, Bhagirath, the grandson of 
Sagar, propitiated the sage, and on his advice 
practised religious austerities in honour of 
Shiva for the purpose of bringing down the 
River Ganga from heaven. Through the 
kindness of God Shiva, Bhagirath was at last 
successful in bringing the celestial river 
down to this world ; and with the w:ater of 
the river he revived the sons of Sagar. The 
River Ganga (*. the Ganges) in this world 
is therefore also known by the name of Bha- 
girathi. It is this heavenly river which 
we see as the milky way.^ Like the sacred 
Ganges on the earth, the river Ganga in the 


celestial regions is held in great respect by 
the gods-^ and purifies the heavenly bodies, 
just as the earthly Ganges washes away the 
worst sins of mortals.^ 

Some people, however, believe the milky 
way to be the track by which the holy 
Ganges descended from heaven to earth. ^ 

Another belief is that the God Vishnu, at 
the time of his Vaman (or Dwarf) incarna- 
tion, touched the ina (z, the Egg) in his 
third footstep and thus caused a flow of 
waters, which is know;n as dkdsh-gangdj^ 
Some suppose the milky way to be a ladder 
leading to the heavens.'^ Astrologers call 
it V atsd^ a fictitious creature with numerous 
horns, mouths, and tails.^ According to 
another belief, the milky way consists of two 
TehTias — lines — one of sin and the other of 
good and meritorious actions* The length 
of one line compared to the other betokens 
the predominance of good or evil as the 
case may be,^ The milky way is also sup- 
posed to be the track left by the rath or car 
of Ramachandra.^^ 

Akash-ganga or the milky way is said to 
consist of one crore and eighty lacs of 
stars.^^ If a man cannot perceive the milky 
way in the sky, his end is believed to be near 
at hand ,^2 

The Musalmans declare the milky way 
to be the track formed by the footstep 
of the horse of the Prophet Muhammad, 
on the occasion of his night-journey to 
Heavcn.7 
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* When a king desired to be ChakravartiSovetelgn of all India — he used to perform a horse-sacrifice, 
and a horse was let loose with a copper-plate fastened to its head with the name of the king engraved upon 
the plate. The horse moved in front followed by the king’s army. Those who were not willing to ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of the king challenged his army by seizing the horse. Such a horse-sacrifice, if 
successfully completed, threatens the power of Indra, who is therefore said to be very jealous and to create 
obstacles to the performance of such sacrifices — K. D, Deseti, 
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The occasion for earth- worship most fre- 
quently arises when anything is to be built 
upon its surface. At the time of setting the 
manek-stamhha^ or the first pillar of a mar= 
riage-bower or a bower for a thread-cere- 
mony/ before commencing the construction of 
wells, reservoirs, and tanks^ and in laying 
the foundation-stone of a house, a temple, or 
a sacrificial pit,^ or of a street, a fortress, a 
■city, or a village,® or of any constructive 
work raised upon or made under the ground, 
certain ceremonies, called hhat^muKurt or 
Ichat-puja^ are performed. The earth-moLher 
is then worshipped in the manner prescribed 
in the Shastras^ to propitiate her against 
interruptions in the completion of the work 
undertaken. The owner or the person inter- 
ested in the new construction pours a little 
water on the earth where the foundation-pit 
is to be dug, sprinkles red lac and gulal 
(red powder), places a betel-nut and a few 
precious coins, and digs out the first clod of 
earth himself Some of the things offered 
to the earth at the time of kTiat-puja are 
panchamrit* betel-nuts, betel-leaves, pancha- 
ratna (or the five kinds of precious things, 
namely, gold, silver, copper, coral, and 
pearls), a bowl and green garments,^ Under 
the influence of particular rashis (signs of 
the zodiac), particular corners of the build- 
ing under construction are required to be 
dug in the hhai~muhurt ceremonies.® For 
instance, a little digging in the north-west 
corner is believed to he favourable to the 


constructor who happens to be under the 
influence of Sinha (Leo), Kanyd (Virgo) and 
Tula (Libra) ; in the north-east corner, if 
under the influence of Vrishekika (Scorpio), 
Dhanu (Sagittarius) and Makar (Capricor- 
nus) : in the south-east corner if under the 
sw’ay of JCumhKa (Aquarius), Min (Pisces) and 
Mesha (Aries): in the south-west coiner in 
the case of Urishabh (Taurus), Mitliun 
(Gemini) and Kark (Cancer).® After the 
worship of the earth-mother, sugar or molas- 
ses is distributed among neighbours, bystan- 
ders and relatives, in token of the auspicious- 
ness of the occasion.^ An image of Gan])ati 
is worshipped in a copper-dish, this is buried 
underground, and a brick is laid on it when 
starting the work of construction.® In 
setting up the manek-stambha on marriage 
occasions, a small earthen bowl is filled with 
milk, curds, turmeric, durvarsprouts'\ and 
mag seeds (phasoleus mungo) , and buried in 
the ground after being sprinkled over with 
red lac and rice.® 

The ceremonies appertaining to kHaU 
muhurt are treated of at length in a book 
called Dharma-sindhuJ They are believed 
to secure durability of construction,'* 

On the Dasardll. day or the lOthi day of 
the bright half of Ashvin (the last month), 
Rajas go out in state with their ministers 
and subjects to worship th'e earth-mother and 
the holy shami tree (prosopis spicegera). A 
wetted plot of ground is first dug over with 
pikes, javdld (tender wheat plants) and 


1 Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. * Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhant. 

3 Mr. N. M. Dave. Sanka. ‘ Mr. Talakshi Dharashi, Sayala. 

» The Schcolmaster of Dadvi. ‘ Mr. Jairam Vasaram. Jodia. 

T The Schoolmaster of Gondal Taluka 
* A mixture of milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar. 


t Durva is a kind of sacred grass. . , . a 

t On the Dasara holiday, which is also known as Vijayadashml, Hindus take special dishes, dress them- 
selves in their best garfnenis and ?o out of towns and villages to worship the earth-mother and the holy shamh 
with javSia stalks, a few of which are inserted in the folds of their head-dress as auspicious tokens. In towns 
and big cities a procession is formed, conducted by some city magnate or a native chief riding an el^hant. 
They go in stateto the place of worship, and after the completion of the worship a goat or a ha bufelo 
preferably the latter, is killed, and a saivo of three to seven or more cannon is fired. People then retom ome 
and prostrate themselves before their elders, and receive from them a handful of candied sugar, a betd-nut and 
leaf, with blessings for long-life and prosperity. Such blessings are considered likely to prove efi^ve.— 


K. D. Desai. 
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shami leaves are then mixed with the muddy 
earth, and small balls of the mixture are 
made, A pice and betel-nnt are placed in 
each ball, and they are presented to the wor- 
shipper as a mark of good luck. Travellers 
carry such balls with them on their journeys 
for luck. Kings carry the same to obtain 
success on the battle-field. The Pandavas 
had such balls with them on the field of 
Kurukshetra when they obtained a victory 
over the Kauravas.^ The balls are also 
used as paatdnd,^ The javdld in the balls 
are taken out and allowed to grow in an 
earthen vessel filled with clay and manure 
till they reach a span in heigth, when they 
are taken up and used.^ 

Earth-worship is performed before bury- 
ing treasure underground, and also when a 
.marriage-procession, at the time of return- 
ing, reaches the limits of the bridegroom's 
village,^ 

In some places, virgins worship the plot 
of ground on which the HoU is lighted,^ for 
about ten or twelve days after the Halt 
holiday,^ 

Another occasion for earth-worship is the 
third day of the bright half of Chaitra (the 
sixth month), on which day Vishnu saved 
the earth in his Varaha (or Boar) incarna- 
tion, when it was being carried to the nether 
regions by the demon Shankhasur/* 

On the eighth day of the bright half of 
Magh and also of Ashvin (the fourth and the 
last month respectively), naivedya (an obla- 
tion of food) is offered to the earthi-mother, 
and is then used as htx prasad (gift). No 


cooked food is allowed to fall on the ground 
on this day: even the leavings after meals- 
are given away to cows.^ 

When any ceremony is to be performed on 
the earth's surface, as much of the spot as 
is required for the ceremony is cleansed hr 
watering it and plastering it with cow-dung. 
A betel-nut and a pice are then placed on it 
as the Chddd or rent of the spot/ 

On those occasions when dakshdnd is given 
to Brahmans outside the village limits^ wor- 
ship of the earth-mother is performed by 
pouring milk on the ground, and by placing 
seven betel-nuts and seven single copper- 
pieces thereon.® 

Some ambititious Brahmans dig earth 
from near the roots of a banyan tree after 
offering prayer to the earth, and out of 
it, make an image of Parthishwar — Lord 
of the Earth — hoping thereby to obtain 
wealth. The same ceremony, if observed 
near the roots of a pipal tree (ficus 
religiosa), is believed to confer wealth and 
male issue.^ 

When Vishnu killed the demons Madhu 
and Kaitabha, the earth was strewn with 
their flesh! and marrow (meda). Therefore 
the earth is called medeni^ and for the same 
reason is unclean, and no holy objects are 
allowed to touch it.^- Another explanation is 
that the earth was rendered unclean because 
blood was shed on its surface in the 
combat of the demon Vritrasur with the god 
Indra.^^ 

The things polluted by a contact with the 
earth are either objects which are to be 


* Mr, N. D. Vora, Rajpara. ^ Mr. Jairam Vasaranij, Jodia. 

* Mr, H. M. Bhatt> Ganod. * Mr. Talakshi Dharashi, Sayala« 

® Mr. B, K, Dave. Kotda-Sangani. 

® Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa, and the Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 

’ The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. » The Schoolmaster of Su‘Itanpur.o 

Mr. Laxmichand Hemji, Vasavad, Mr. Madhowji Tulsiram, Movaiya, 

* Some Hindus, when intending to go on a journey, consult an astrologer as to the muhurt or auspi”* 
dons hour for setting out. If they do not happen to leave their place at the prescribed moment, they put a 
j^astanE-some of the articles to be carried by them in their journey—such as a suit of clothes or a box,^ in 
ifieighbour’s house as a token of their having set out at the stated time,«-*K. D. Desa^ 
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dedicated to gods, such as sandal-wood oint- 
ment, panchamrit,^ the leaves of the bel tree 
(Aegle marmelos), leaves (leaves of 

the holy or sweet basil plant), betel-leaves 
and flowers or objects which are sacred 
because of their having been dedicated to 
the gods, including tlrtha^ or water used in 
bathing the images of godst ; or things 
which are by nature so* holy that it is impro- 
per to place them on the bare earth; for 
instance, images of deities, water of the 
sacred Ganges or the Jumna, ^ any holy 
writ,^ a conch-shell and even gold.^ 
Cooked food also deserves respect, as it 
supports the lives of men, and it is sinful in 
a Hindu to let it lie on the bare ground. 
Any irregular conduct in this respect arouses 
the wrath of the Annadeva (or the food, 
deity ).® 

It is, however, maintained by some that the 
reason why certain things, such as materials 
of worship, are not allowed to touch the 
earth, is that the earth itself being a deity, 
such things would be dedicated to this deity 
by a contact with the earth and would thus 
become incapable of any further use, as 
things that are dedicated to one deity can- 
not again he offered to another,^ 

During the course of the recitation of 
mantras (holy hymns) in honour of Vishnu 
and Mahadeva ; on the occasion of offering 
prayers to the graha$ (planets) for their 
propitiation : and on occasions like Vishnu^ 
yaga^X MaharudraX '^hatac%andi, 'GfLyatri. 
purushavac%ana^ and ErSh7nana^vaTuiia\ 
the devotee or the sacrificer and the priest 


sleep on darbha grass or on clean woollen 
blankets, spread on the bare ground.^ 

Other occasions for sleeping on the floor 
are the days of the observance of certain 
vrats or vows ; such as, the Divdsd or the 
ISth day of the dark half of Ashadh (the 
ninth month), the Jaiftindshtami or the 8th 
day of the dark half of Shravana (the tenth 
month), the days of Ooatrad^ a vrat lasting 
from the 11th day to the 15th day of the 
bright half of Bhadrapad, Mahashivaratri 
or the 14th day of the dark half of Magh, 
the Ekadashi day or the 11th day of both 
the bright and dark halves of a month, ^ the 
Namrdtra days or the first nine days Ashvin, 
eclipse days, and the day of Jdgran or the 
15th day of the bright half of Ashadh,^ 
besides, sometimes, the whole of the months 
of Shravana and the Purushottam or inters 
calary month ; and thei cJiaturmas, i, e., the 
four months of the rainy season.® 

A Brahman in his hrdJimacharya (or the 
period of his life which, according to the 
shastras^ should be devoted to the acquire- 
ment of learning, and which commences from 
the date of his being invested with the 
sacred thread and terminates at the age of, 
twenty-three ) and a widow are not allowed 
by the shastras to sleep elsewhere than on 
beds made on the ground/ 

Women, while in menstruation, sleep on . 
the floor for four days/ Some women^ 
when they are separated from their husbands, 
also sleep in this fashion/ 

A dying person, two or three minutes be- 
fore his death, is placed on the ground, which! 


1 Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. ^ The Schoolmaster of Lilapnr. 

^ Mr. Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. * Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank, 

® Mr, K. D, Desai, ® The Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 

1 ’ The Schoolmaster of Gondal Taluka. 

0 Mr. M. M, Rana, Barton Female Training Collegej Rajkot. 

* A mixture of milk, curds, ghi, honey, and sugar. 

t Such objects are taken in a plate and thrown over a tuls% (or sweet basil) plant.—K, D, Desai. 
t Sacrifices in honour of Vishnu, Mahadev and the goddess Chandi, respectively.— K. D. Desah 
§ A form of devotion requiring the recitation of the Gayatri-mantra a hundred thousand times with 
certain symbolic ceremonies. — K. Desai: 

H The appointment of duly authorised Brahmans to perform religious cereiqonics.— K. D. Desai* 
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is first purified with cow-dung-plaster.^ 
For ten days after a death, the members of 
the deceased's household and his relatives 
sleep on beds spread on the bare ground.^ 
If the demise be very affecting, the nearest 
relatives sleep, on the floor for periods which 
may extend to three months, six months, or 
even for a year, and sometimes the penance 
lasts for their whole lives.^ 

It is customary, among some sects, not to 
allow the sdthard — i, e., the spot lately occu- 
pied by a corpse in the house — to be sund or 
unoccupied for a single night. Someone must 
sleep on the spot for twelve consecutive days 
from the date of demise.^ 

Pilgrims,* after pilgrimage, abandon sen- 
sual pleasures, take their meals only once 
every day, and sleep on the floor, "*■ It is cus- 
tomary to sleep always on the ground while 
in holy places. Devotees, ascetics, sadhus^ 
and their disciples sleep on the ground, ^ 

The God Indra has twelve meghas or 
clouds under his control, and he directs each 
of them to pour out their waters wherever he 
likes. When in the least irritated in the exe- 
cution of his orders, Indra's voice is heard 
in this world in thunder-claps which rise to 
a terrible pitch if the deity becomes down- 
right angry,^ Thunder is also said to be 
the loud laughter of Indra when in a happy 
mood,^ 


Another belief is that during the rainy 
season, Indra plays gedi-^ddndd^ ^ and the 
strokes given to the gedi in the course of the 
game, produce what we call thunder or 
that the clouds are god’s footballs, and 
thunder is produced by his foot striking 
them, while at play during the rainy season.^ 
Some believe thunder to be due to the loud 
sounds produced by various musical instru- 
ments which are played upon on the occasion 
of the marriage-ceremony of Indra,^ Accord- 
ing to others, thunder is produced by the 
cannon of Indra or, as some again say, by 
the trumpetings of Airdvat^ the elephant of 
IndraS; or, we hear thunder when Indra 
draws his how and adjusts an arrow to the 
bow-string, in order to bring about the fall 
of rain.® 

A further belief attributes thunder to the 
very rapid pace of the chariot of Bhag- 
wan,^® Some people, however, say that it is 
produced when Bhima (one of the five 
Pandavas) wields his prodigious club or 
bludgeon.^^ In the opinion of others, Vidyut 
or Tanyatun, the offspring of Lamba, the 
daughter of Daksha, and the wife of Dhar- 
maraj thunders in the rainy season.^2 jg 
also suggested that the god of rains shakes 
the heavens and thus produces thunder,^ 
The shastras^ it is said, declare that thunder 
is caused by the sounds of the dunduhhj. — or 


1 Mr, M. M. Rana, Rajkot. « Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

® Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. * Mr. L. I. Joshi, Surela. 

5 Mr. K. P. Joshi, Limbdi. 

® Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajparaj, or of Bhagwan, according to Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 

’ Mr. N. M, Dave, Sanka, • Mr. N, D. Vora, Rajpara, 

d The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala. The Schoolmaster of Paolauvav. 

Mr. G. K, Dave, Sultanpur. xhe Schoolmaster of Rajkot Girls’ School. 

* Intending pilgrims sometimes impose such self-denials upon themselves, vowing abnegation from parti- 
cular articles of food or wear till they have performed their pilgrimage. Some renounce the use of ghi, some of 
milk, others of betel-leaf or nut, others swear not to wear a turban or a dupatta— till they are given the merit 
oi a pilgrimage.— Khan Bahadur Fazlullah, 

f This game, much resembling the English boys’ game of Tip cat, is also known as gilli-ddndd. The 
gedi or gilU is a small piece of wood, two or three inches in length, an inch or less in diameter and sometimes 
tapering at both ends. The dUndd is a small round stick, of the same thickness and a foot or more in length, 
by which the gedi is played. There are two sides to the game as in cricket, though not composed of a definite 

number of players. There are a number of ways in which the game can be played.— K» D. Desai. 
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kettledrums — beaten by tbe gods in delight 
at the sight of rain.^ There is also a 
popular belief in the Surat district that an 
old hag causes thunder either when she 
orinds corn or when she rolls stones in the 
clouds," 

The prevalent belief about lightning seems 
to be that it is the girl whom Kansa tried to 
dash against a stone, but who escaped and 
went up to the sky. Kansa, the tyrant king 
of Mathura, wias informed by a heavenly 
voice, by way of prophecy, that a son would 
be born to bis sister who would cause his 
destruction. Kansa thereupon confined his 
sister Devaki and her husband Vasudeva in 
prison, loaded them with fetters, and kept the 
strictest watch over them. He took from 
Devaki, and slew, every child of hers as soon 
as it was born. In this way ho disposed of 
her first six children. On the seventh 
occasion, however, on which Devaki gave birth 
to a son named Krishna, a girl was born at 
the same hour to Nanda in Mathura ; and 
Vasudeva secretly interchanged the two 
children in spite of the vigilance of Kansa. 
iWhcn Kansa knew of his sister having been 
delivered, he seized the infant girl and tried 
to dash her against a stone. The little one 
immediately flew away to the skies, where 
she still dwells in the form of VijH or light- 
ning.® 

The shastras describe VijU as the distinc- 
tive weapon of Indra, just as pashupalakd is 
peculiar to Shiva and the Qdndiva bow to 
Arjuna.^ 

Other beliefs about lightning are that 
Vijli is the sister of Megharaja, the god of 
rains, and appears to announce his approach 

1 Mr. H. M. Bhatt, Ganod. 

* The Schoolmasters of Dhhank, Sanka, Limbdi, i 

* Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 

* The Schoolmaster of Charadwa. 

» Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

r* The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 

” Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

1* The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. * i. the 


that Vijli is a goddess who rests upon 
winds, fire, and rains :® that Vijli is but the 
thunderbolt of Indra that lightnings are 
the flashes of the bright weapon of Indra :® 
that lightning is the lustre of the fireworks 
and the lamps lighted by the gods in honour 
of the nuptials of Indra : ® that lightning is 
produced by the sparks caused by the friction 
of the gedi and the ddndd of Indra when the 
god plays the game.^® Vijli is also known 
as Saudamini, i, e„ one residing on Mount 

Sudama,^^ 

The occurence of thunder and the appear- 
ance of lightning on particular days and in 
particular directions are regarded as signs of 
the abundance or scarcity of rain during the 
season. 

Thunder during the Rohini naJeshatra* is 
a bad omen ; it foreshadows either a 
famine,^- or a Boterun^ i, e., complete cessa- 
tion of rains for seventy-two days after the 
thunder-claps are heard.® According to 
another view, if the Rohini nahshatra lasts 
for a fortnight and if the sky is clear during 
the period and yet lightning and thunder 
occur, a Boterun will be the consequence ; but 
if lightning and thunder were to accompany 
the clouds in the same nakshatra, heavy and 
plentiful rains may be confidently expected.^® 
Lightning without clouds in the same nak. 
shatra is believed to be the cause of what is 
popularly called Rohini -dasii, i.e., the burning 
heat of Rohini.®-^ 

Some persons expect a Boterun after 
kadakas or crashing thunder. Others appre- 
hend a famine if they bear thunder on the 
second day of the bright half of Jyeshtha 
(the eighth month).® 

® Mr. K. D. Desai. 
id Sultanpur. 

» The Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 

’ The Schoolmaster of Surela. 

s Mr. N, D. Vora, Rajpara. 

» The Schoolmaster of Gondal. 

Mr. B. K. Dave, Kotda-Sangank 
eriod for which the Rohini nakshcctrcc lasts. 
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Thunder or lightning in the Hasta* 
nahshatra foretells good harvests and a pros- 
perous year.^ Thunder in the same nak- 
sJiatra is believed to muzzle the jtws of 
serpents and other noxious creatures, and to 
achieve this object, also, o samelu (or a log 
of wood) is struck against a mobhdra (or a 
hollow stone used for threshing corn).^ If 
thunder is not heard during this nahshatra^ 
mosquitoes and other insects and vermin are 
believed to be likely to multiply,* 

If thunder is beard during the Ardra 
nahshatra^ the rainfall will be delayed for a 
month,^ 

Lightning is commonly seen on the second 
and the fifth day of the bright half of 
Ashadh, and is considered a sign of good 
rainfall, while its absence indicates a pro- 
bable scarcity of rain.* Its appearance on 
the fifth day of Ashadh is believed by some 
to foretell an early fall of rain.^ Since 
the rainfall, and therefore the state of the 
crops during the ensuing year, are suggested 
by lightning on this day, corn-dealers settle 
a rise or fall in the price of corn according 
as lightning is or is not seen on that occa- 
sion.* 

Thunder in the east predicts a speedy fall 
of rain.^ If flashes of lightning are seen 
in the north-east or the north, rain will fall 
within three days,^ Lightning in the south- 
east or the south foretells extreme heat.'^ 


Long-continued thunder shows that the rain- 
fall is distant. Similarly, continued flashes 
of lightning intimate danger to the lives and 
property of people*'^ Sudden thunder por- 
tends an immediate cessation of rain.^ 
Thunder or lightning out of season threatens 
calamity to the country,® 

Vijli or lightning is said to be fettered on 
the fifth day of the bright half of Ashadh— 
(or, as some say, on the second day of Shra- 
van) 2 — after which date no apprehensions 
of its destructive powers need be enter, 
tained,^ Till then, however, it is free and 
is likely to injure those personst who have 
not cut or shaved their hair from their 
birth. 

The occurence of lightning is believed to 
causet the delivery and sometimes even the 
death of pregnant women,^^ 

Any period marked by the occurrence ofi 

lightning is considered inauspicious.^^ 

The Puranas speak of fourteen worlds — 
the seven srvargas (celestial regions) and 
the seven (nether regions)!. Under- 

neath the seventh patdl^ lies Sliesha (the 
divine cobra) who supports all the fourteen 
worlds on one of his one thousand hoods. On 
account of the heavy burden, the serpent-god 
sometimes gets tired, axid tries to change his 
position. The result of the movement is an 
earth-quake,* According to another version, 
an earthquake occurs when Sheslia changes 


^ Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

* Mr. B. K. Dave, Kotda-Sangani. 
® The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

T Talakshi, Dharashi, Sayala. 

® Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot, 
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® Mr. N. M. Dave, Sanka, 

* The Schoolmaster of Luvaria. 

• The Schoolmaster of Songadh. 
» Mr. L. H. Jadow,Vasawad. 

’0 Mr, G. K, Dave, Sultanpur. 
Mr, Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 


* The Hasta nakshatra generally commences at the end of Bhadrapad or the beginning of Ashvin and 
lasts for a fortnight. The rains during this period, which are required for the rabi crops, are so much 
esteemed that each drop of them is said to be worth a drop of ghi^ People store the hathio’-varshad or the 
rain water of Hasta in reservoirs for drinking purposes, believing it to be very pure and digestive. — K. D, Desai. 

f Among the Hindus it is customary for those whose children do not live to keep their children unshaved 
for a certain number of years, after which the children are taken to a holy place and shaved there for the first 
time. The temple of Ranchhodji at Dakor is a favourite place for such ceremonies. — K. D. Desai. 
t The seven nether worlds are Atal, Vital, Sutal, Talatal, Mahatal, Rasatal,and Patal. 

§ In an ocean, as some say— D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 
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his posture in sleep/ or is the result of a 
hair falling from the body of Shesha.- Some 
people say that ordinarily Shesha does not 
fee! the weight of the fourteen worlds on his 
head ; he bears the load as if it were only 
a single scsamum seed. But when too much 
sin accumulates in any of the regions, the 
burden becomes unbearable for him : he 
begins to shake under it, and an earthquake 
occurs.’^ 

Some believe that there is a tortoise under 
the divine cobra who supports the world 
others go further, and add a frog below the 
tortoise and it is said that the slightest 
motion on the part of either the tortoise or 
the cobra is the cause of an earthquake. 

Another belief is that earthquakes occur 
whenever there is tyranny or injustice on the 
part of a king, or whenever immorality 
spreads in society, because the earth is 
unable to bear the sin, and trembles at the 
sight of it.^ 

According to a different opinion, the 
earth is supported by the Pothia or the 
favourite bull of Shiva on one of his horns, 
x\n earthquake is caused whenever he trans- 
fers the earth from one horn to another in 
order to relieve the former from the constant 
pressure of the burden.'^ 

There is also a belief that deities of some 
strange species reside in the nether regions, 
and the earth is shaken whenever these be- 
ings fight among themselves.^ 

According to the Varaea-sanhita, an earth- 
quake is always the precursor of some 
unprecedented calamity/ The prevalent 
belief in the popular mind seems to be that 
an earthquake is the result of immorality 
and sin, and further that it forebodes some 
dire calamity, such as famine, pestilence, an 


outbreak of fire, a revolution, or a great 
war/ The phenomenon is, therefore,- re- 
garded with great fear; and when it occurs, 
people endeavour to avoid the contingent 
evils by such meritorious acts as the giving 
of alms, and generally by leading a virtuous 
life/^ 

The most popular of the holy rivers are 
the Ganges, the Jumna (or Jaumna), the 
Narbada, the Saraswati (near Sidhpur), the 
Kaveri, the Godavari, the Gandaki, the 
Sarayu, the Damodara, the Sindhu (or Indus), 
the Mahanad, the Gomati (near Dwarka), 
the Brahmaputra, the Sabarmati, the Ghels 
(near Gaddheda), the Tungabhadra, the 
Suvarnabhadra, the Bhadrashita, the Jambu- 
vati, the Phalaku (or Phalgu), the Kanshiki, 
the Tamraparni, the Sita and the Alaka- 
nanda. Any point where three rivers meet is 
also a sacred place. Most of the holy rivers 
are the subject of many traditions, and 
books have been written to celebrate their 
merits. 

The Ganges, the Jumna, and the Godavari 
are said to be the holiest of all rivers/ 
There are a number of beliefs about the 
origin of the Ganges. One of them is that 
the Ganges is the stream caused by King 
Bali washing the feet of Vaman (the Dwarf 
incarnation of Vishnu)/^ Another story 
relates that the god Brahma was exhausted 
by overwork at the time of the marriage of 
Shiva and Parvati, The gods, therefore, 
created water from their own lustres, and gave 
it to Brahma in a gourd, to be used in a 
similar contingency. When Vishnu in his 
Vaman avatar {pic Dwarf incarnation) bestrode 
the heavens with a single step, Brahma wash- 
ed his toe in the water from this gourd. A 
stream was thus created called Swarga-ganga 
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aad brouglit down to* the earth by Bhagiratli, 
the grandson of Sagar, When the Ganges 
fell from the heavens, it was supported and 
held fast by God Shiva in his jatcL or matted 
hair. It vras released by his loosening the 
hair, and in its course^ inundated the sacri- 
ficial ground of King Jahnu. The latter 
being angry, drank up its waters. On the 
entreaties of Bhagirath, he released the 
stream by tearing off his thigh>'’' The river 
then flowed to the spot where the sixty 
thousand sons of Sagar were burnt to ashes ; 
and it is said by some that one of the 
sixty thousand was saved at the end of 
each year up to the year 1955 of the Samvat 
era (corresponding to A. D. 1899), by the 
end of which period all the sixty thousand 
had attained salvation. From the earth 
the Ganges went to the nether regions. 
Thus flowing in the heavens, on the earth 
and in the Fatal, the Ganges is called 
Tripathaga (i 5,, flowing in three courses). 
In its divine form, the Ganges is the 
wife of Shiva. Owing to the course of 
Brahma, she was born in human form in this 
world and was married to Shantanu, by 
whom she became the mother of Bhishma, 
tlie heroic uncle of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas.'*- 

It is customary among ' Hindu pilgrims, 
when they visit Kashi (Benares) to take with 
them copper-vessels filled with Gangajal^ 
(water of the Ganges) and to worship the 
Ganga when they reach their homes after 
the pilgrimage. A figure is drawn in seven 
different kinds of corn : the bowl is placed 
on it : ahil gutal (red powder), frankincense, 
and naivedya (an oblation of food) are 
offered : a ghi lamp is lighted : a Brahman 


woman is dressed as Una, the wife of 
Shiva, and Brahmans are entertained 
at a feast, dahshina being given to 
tliem.2 

The water of the Ganges, as well as that 
of the Jumna, is believed to be so pure that it 
cannot be £..iected by microbes, even if kept 
for years in the house. This quality is 
believed to be a manifestation of its divine 
nature. It is further called 'paiit-pdvan{\\to 
purifier of the fallen), and exculpates the 
sinful from their sins, either by a single 
draught or by bathing in it.^ Gangdjal is 
kept in most Hindu families, a draught of it 
taken by a dying person being believed to 
secure moksha or eternal salvation for the 
soul.^ 

A vow is observed by women, in honour of 
the Ganges, for the first ten days of the 
month of Dyeshtha. On these days they 
rist early in the morning and bathe in the 
holy waters of the Ganges.^ 

Sometimes ghi lamps are placed upon the 
waters of the Ganges or the Jumna, and 
vessels of metal, pice, and cocoanuts are 
cast into the stream. At such a time, when 
many people are standing on the banks 
offering prayers with folded hands, or 
engaged in the arati.i the river presents a 
very picturesque scene, the numerous lights 
being reflected in the water. 

The Jamuna or Yamuna is the daughter 
of the Sun, and the sister of Yama, the god 
of Death. The banks of the Jumna are 
w:ell known as the scene of the amorous 
sports of God Krishna J The story of the 
defeat of the demon Kahya Naga who was 
ejected from the Jumna by Krishna is well- 
known. 


^ Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot, 2 Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 

® Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhliank, 4 The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 

® The Schoolmaster of Upleta, ® The Schoolmaster of Kolki and the Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, 

^ Mr, N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

* The river is, therefore, regarded as his daughter, and is called Jahnavij 
t The waving of lights to and fro before an object of worship. 
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It is said that those who have bathed in 
the Jumna or have once tasted its water, 
need not be afraid of Yama, the god of 
Death.^ It is considered meritorious among 
the Hindus to bathe the image of God Shiva 
in water from the holy Jumna or the Ganges 
or the Godavari.- There is a popular j/iio/ijfl 
in honour of the Jumna which runs : — “Vic- 
tory to thee ! Oh Yamuna, flowing through 
the Madhu-vana (the Madhu woods), the 
bearer of shining waters, the companion of 
Jahnavi, the daughter of Sindliu, the orna- 
ment of the enemy of Madhu (ijirr., Krishna), 
the appeaser of Miidhava, the dispeller of 
the danger of Gokul, tlie destroyer of the 
sins of the world, the giver of intellect, the 
scene of the amorous s})orLs of Keshava, 
Victory to thee ! 0 remover of difficulties, 

purifj'’ mcj'‘^ 

The banks of the Godavari are known as 
the site of the hermitage of Gautama. When 
the planet Brihaspati (Jupiter) cnt'crs the 
Sinlia-raslu (the constellation Leo) the holy 
Ganges goes to the Godavari, and rtanains 
there for one year. During that year, all 
the gods arc believed to bathe in this river, 
Tlioiisands of pilgrims visit Nasik to offer 
prayers to the Godavari, and after bathing 
in tile river, give alms lo Brahmans. Siini- 
lai'ly, on tin* Kapilashnshti day, on wliich' 
six jogs or conjunctive incidents occur simul- 
taneously, the virtue of all iirihas or lioly 
places is believt'd to be concentrated in the 
Godavari at Nasik.'* 

The mere sight of tlic Narbada lias the 
same effect as a bath in the Ganges or the 
Jumna, It is said that the Narbada is the 


image of Shiva, and that fragments of the 
stony bow of Shiva are to be found in its 
bed.*^ The stones in the bed of this river 
have the same sanctity as the images of god 
Shiva.*"’ Shdligram stones, which are wor- 
shipped as the images of Vishnu, are found 
in this river.** It is an act of high merit 
among Hindus to take a pradahshina round 
the Narbada, i, e., to travel along the banks of 
the river, inhabited as the region is by many 
•Sddlius and other holy persons.'^ Ashvat- 
thama, the immortal son of Drona, is believ- 
ed to reside on the banks of this river and 
to pay occasional visits to the Bhils in the 
neighbourhood.'^ The ShuldaMriha^ situat- 
ed on the Narbada, is visited by numerous 
pilgrims, and a fair is held there on every 
sixtieth year.'^ 

The sage Kapila instructed his mother 
DevahutL with divine knowledge on the 
banks of the Saraswati, Since then, the 
river is held sacred and funeral ceremonies — 
Shrdddhas — are performed on its banks in 
honour of departed female ancestors.*^ 
Similarly Shraddhas in honour of male 
ancestors are performed at the confluence of 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Saraswati at 
Allahabad I « 

Of the Gandaki it is said that it contains 
as many shankars (images of Shiva) as there 
are nankars (stones). The slidligrain stone 
is found in this river also. The Sarayu is 
sacred as the scene of the childish sports of 
Efimachandra, the hero of the Rdmdyana, 
On the banks of tli*e Phalaku or Phalgu, 
Riimachandra performed Shrdddha ceremo- 
nies in honour of his father Dasharath.^ 


^ Mr. II K. Dave, School master Kottla-Sangani. The Schoolmaster of Badvi. 

Mr. D, K. Pandyai Schoolmaster Bhhank, * The Schoolmaster of Upleta. 

® The Schoolmaster of Luvaria. ^ Mr. L. D. Mehta, MolaDevalia. 

7 Mr K. D. Desai. ® The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 

* This happens every twelfth year. The year of Sinhastha i. e. the year when Brihaspati stands in the 
Sinba-rashi, is the only one in which marriages among the Kadva Kunbis take place : and for this reason the 
smallest children in the community, sometimes oven those who are in the womb, are married in this year.— 
Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 

1 The Saraswati is believed to be present, but invisible at this spot. 
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A bath in' the waters of a holy river 
washes off the sins of the bather.^ It is also 
meritorious to repeat the names of the seve- 
ral holy rivers,^ The performance of 
Slirdddha ceremonies on the banks of a holy 
river secures the felicity of deceased ances- 
tors in heaven,^ At the time of perform- 
ing Shrdddkas at a holy place, Hindus shave 
their moustaches, bathe in the sacred waters, 
and then go through the necessary cere- 
monies, in the course of which pinda$ are 
offered to the Pitars (spirits of dead ances- 
tors). Brahmans are feasted after the cere- 
monies, and dakshina is given to them/^ 
Tarpan or an offering of water with flowers, 
ointment, red lac, cocoanuts, and betel, is 
frequently made to the river on the banks of 
which the ceremonies are performed.*^ 
The bones of a deceased person, left unburiiL 
after cremation of the body, are gathered 
together and thrown into holy rivers such as 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Godavari, 
for the purification of his soul.^ 

When heavy floods threaten a village or a 
city with serious injury, the king or the 
headman should go in procession to propitiate 
the river with flowers, cocoanuts, and other 
offerings in order that the floods may sub- 
side.*^ A story is related of the occurrence 
of heavy floods in a village in the Jatalpur 
Taluka, when a certain lady placed an 
earthen vessel (ordinarily used for curdling 
milk) , containing a ghi lamp, afloat on the 
floods, whereupon the waters were at once 
seen to receded 

Besides the holy rivers, there are numerous 
kunds or sacred pools which are regarded 
with equal reverence, and in which a bath 
has the same efficacy for destroying sin. 
Similarly, they are equally suitable places 
for the performance of ShvdddKcL ceremonies^ 


These kunds are the subject of numerous 
beliefs, and each of them has a certain 
mdlidtmya or peculiar merit of its own. Six 
miles to the east of Dwarka, near the sea- 
coast, there is a kuQid called Pind-tarak, 
where many persons go to perform the 
Slirdddha and the Narayan-bali ceremonies. 
They first bathe in the kund : then, with its 
water, they prepare pindas^ and place them 
in a metal dish : red lac is applied to the 
pindas^ and a piece of cotton thread wound 
round them ; the metal dish being then dip- 
ped in the kund^ when the pindas, instead of 
sinking, are said to remain floating on the 
water. Tlie process is believed to earn a 
good status for the spirits of departed 
ancestors in heaven.^ It is further said that 
physical ailments brought on by the avagati — 
degradation or fallen condition — of ances- 
tors in the other world, are remedied by the 
performance of Slirdddha on this hund,^ 

The Damodar kund is situated near 
Junagadh. It is said that if the bones of a 
deceased person which remain unburnt after 
his cremation are dipped in this kund^ the 
soul of that person obtains mokslia (or final 
emancipation).^ 

There is a vdv or reservoir on Mount 
Girnur, known as Basakupika-vav. It is 
believed that the body of a person bathing in 
it becomes as, hard as marble, and that if a 
piece of stone or iron is dipped in the vdv, 
it is instantly transformed into gold. But 
the vdv is only visible to saints and sages 
who are gifted with a supernatural vision.^^ 

Kashipuri (Benares) contains a vdv called 
Gyan-vav, in which there is an image of 
Vishweshwar (the Lord of the universe, i.e., 
Shiva). A bath in the water from this vdv 
is believed to confer upon a person the gift 
of divine knowledge^ 


1 Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. a Mr. D. K. Shah, Charadwah. 

3 The Schoolmasters of Dhhank, Vanod, and Kolki, * Mr. M. R. Raval. 

s The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. e The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka. 

Mr. K, D. Desai, s Mr. Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 

® Mr, D. K. Pandya, Dhhank, and the Headmistress of Gondal Girls’ School, 
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In the village of Chunval, a few miles to 
the north of Viramgam, there is a hund 
known as Loteshwar, near which stands a 
pipal tree. Persons possessed by ghosts or 
devils, are freed from possession by pouring 
water at the foot of the tree and taking- 
turns round it, remaining silent the while/ 

A bath in the Man-sarovar near Bahu- 
charaji is said to cause the wishes of the 
bather to be fulfilled. There is a local 
tradition* that a Rajput woman was turned 
into a male Rajput of the Solanki class by a 
bath in its waters/ 

There is a kund called Zilaka near Zinzu- 
wada with a temple of Naleshwar Mahadev 
near it. The kund is said to have been built 
at the time of King Nala. It is believed 
locally that every year, on the 15th day of 
the bright half of Bhddrapad^ the holy 
Ganges visits the kund by an underground 
route, A great fair is held there on that 
day, when people bathe in the kund and give 
alms to the poor.^ There is also another 
kund close by, known as Bholavui where the 
river Saraswati is believed to have halted and 
manifested herself on her way to the sea/ 

There is a kund in Baladana near Vadh- 
wan, dedicated to Hoi, the favourite mdtd 
of the Chdrans^ In this kund^ black or red 
gagar hediuus — pieces of cotton thread — are 
sometimes seen floating in the water. They 
appear only for a moment, and sink if any 
one endeavours to seize them. The appear- 
ance of black pieces forebodes famine: but 
the red ones foretell prosperity. ‘‘ 

In Bhadakon near Chuda there is a kund 
called Garigavo. The place is celebrated as 
the spot of the hermitage of the sage Bhrigu 
and a fair is held there annually on the last 
day of Bhddrupcidj^ 


Persons anxious to attain heaven, bathe in 
the Mrigi kund on Mount Girnar; and a bath 
in the Revati kund^ which is in the same 
place, confers male issue on the bather.^ 
There is also a kund of the shape of an 
elephant's footprint Pagahein on Mount 
Girnar. It never empties and is held most 
sacred by pilgrims/ People bathe in the 
Gomati kund near Dwarka and take a little 
of the earth from its bed, for the purifica- 
tiont of their souls/ In the village of 
Babara, Babhruvahan, the son of Arjun, is 
said to have constructed several kunds^ all of 
which are believed to be holy/ 

The Lasundra kund near Lasundra in the 
Kaira District® and the Tulsi-shyama kund 
on Mount Girnar® contain hot waters. 
There is also a hot kund called DevkUunai^ 
about thirty miles to the south of Surat.® 
There the waters remain hot throughout 
the whole of the year, except on the 
fifteenth day of the bright Mf of Chaifra^ 
On this day, the waters cool, and people 
can bathe in the kund^ M«any pilgrims visit 
the place on this occasion, to offer money, 
cocoanuts, and red lac to the unai mdtd^ 
whose temple stands near the kund. It is 
said that King Rama built this kund while 
performing a local sacrifice, and brought 
water up from the patal ( nether regions ) 
by shooting an arrow into the earth.^® 

Other holy kunds are: the Bhim kund^ the 
Gomukhi-ganga, and the Kamandalu kund 
on Mount Girnar near the temple of Bliim^ 
nath Mahadeo; the Radha kund^ the Lalita 
kund, and the Krishna-sarovar in Dwarka; 
the Rama sarovar, the Sita kund and the 
Devki-unai kund in Ayodhya (Oudh); and 
the Suraj kund^^ and the Hanumandhar,'/ 
kund on Mount Girnar, 


^ The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 

3 Mr. M. S. Shah, Zinzuwadri, 

« The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala. 

’ The Schoolmaster of Khirasara. 

8 Mr. Jairam Vasaram, Jodia, 

Mr. N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 

>8 The Schoolmaster of Gondal Taluka, 


^ Mr. M H. Raval, Vanod. 

* Mr. N. M. Dave, Sfinka. 

^ Mr, L. D, Metha, Mota Devalia. 

8 The Schoolmaster of Lewaria. 

10 Mr. K. D. Desai. 

1® The Schoolmaster of Moti Murad, 
^ See P. 42. 
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Waterfalls are not very familiar to the 
people of Gujarat, There is a belief, how- 
ever, that barren couples obtain issue if they 
bathe in a waterfall, and offer a cocoanut.^ 
If a river source issues from an opening, 
in the sliape of a go^mukh (cowVmouth), 
the stream is called dhodli^ and is consider- 
ed as sacred as the holy Ganges. A bath 
in such a dhodJi has the same efficacy for 
absolving persons from their sins.^ 

W'hen a person dies an accidental death 
and before the fulfilment of his worldly 
desires, his soul receives avagati (i.e., passes 
into a degraded or fallen condition), and it 
is not released from this state till Shrdddhas 
have been duly performed in its name, and 
the objects of its desire dedicated to it with 
proper ritual. The same fate befals those 
souls which do not receive the funeral pindas 
with the proper obsequies. Such fallen souls 
become ghosts and goblins,’*^ and are to be 
found where water is, i. c., near a well, a 
tank, or a river.^ 

Those who meet death by drowning become 
goblins, residing near the scene of their 
death, and are a source of danger to all who 
approach the water; for instance, in Monapuri 
and Sasai, there are two ghunas (mysterious 
watery pits) haunted by hhuis (ghosts) 
which take the lives of one or two buffaloes 
every year.'^ Mdtdsl and JShankhinis also 
haunt wells, springs, .^nd tanks and either 
drown, or enter the persons of, those who go 
near their resorts. 


Persons who are possessed in this manner, 
can be freed by hhuvasj who give them a 
magic thread to wear,® 

There is a vav called Nilkanth vdv near 
Movaiya, in which a pinjari(a female cotton- 
carder ) is said to have been drowned, and 
to have been turned into a ghost, in which 
form she occasionally presents herself to the 
people.® 

Another ghost haunts an old vdv^ called 
Madha, in Vadhwan and drowns one human 
being every third year as a victim. But a 
male spirit named KsTietrapdl resides in the 
Icotha ( or entrance ) of the vdv^ and saves 
those who fall near the entrance. A person 
is, however, sure to be drowned if he falls in 
any other part of the vdv,^ A ghost also 
resides in the vdv at Hampar near Dhranga- 
dhra and terrifies the people at times, 

^ The goddess Rainadevi resides in water, 
and is worshipped by virgins on the fifteenth 
day of the bright half of AsJiadh^ when they 
grow javdlds (tender wheat-plants) in an 
earthen vessel and present them to her, 
remaining awake for the whole of the night 
to sing songs in her honour.^ 

Darya-Pir, the patron of Luvanas (mer- 
chants) and Kharvas (sailors), resides in the 
sea ; and vows are observed in his honour by 
these people on the second day of the bright 
half of every month, when they pass a little 
water through his sieve.® 


^ The Shastri of Jetpur Fathasbala. ^ Mr. K. D. Desai. 

3 D. K. Pandya, Dhbank; the Shastri of Jetpur Patbashala and the Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka. 

* Mr. L. D, Mehta, Devalia. 

^ The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka and the Shastri of Jetpur Patbashala. 

® The Schoolmaster ot Movaiya, N. M. Dave, Sanka, 

® The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 

* There are several species of bhtits and — ghosts and goblins — thus, for instance, Jalachar^ i. e., 

those who live in water ; Agnichar, i, e., those found in fire ; Bhuchar, i, e., those hovering on the earth ; 
Gaganachar^ i. e., those moving in ethereal regions, Manushyachar, i. e., those moving among men ; 
Khagacharot those moving among birds, sxid Pashuchar, i. those living among beasts. N. D. Vora, 
Rajpara, 

t Vide page 1. 
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It is well known that a drowning perso’n 
clings fast to anyone who tries to save him, 
and endangers the lives of both himself and 
his saviour,^ It is also believed by some 
people that the messengers of Vanina (the 
lord of all waters) seize those persons w,ho 
bathe in a river earlier than the usual hour in 
the morning ; and the act of saving a drow;ning 
person thus deprives Varuna of his victim, 
and brings down the wrath of that deity.- 

Sometimes, for the sake of moJesha^ a 
person takes samadhi (i. e., drowns himself 
with a religious motive) in a holy river, such 
as the Ganges or the Jumna. In such a case 
the relatives and other persons refrain from 
interference and do not try to rescue the 
person.^ 

When a well is to be dug, an expert is first 
called to select a likely spot on which to dig. 
A Brahman is then consulted as to the 
auspicious hour on which the work of digging 
should be commenced.'^ For this purpose, 
Tuesdays and those days on which the 
earth sleeps are to be avoided. The earth 
is supposed to be asleep on the following 
^ix days in every month, namely: the 1st, the 
7th, the 9th, the 10th, the 14th and the 24th 
days following a sankrdnii (i e,, the day on 
which the sun crosses from one constellation 
to another). Excluding these days, a date 
is generally fixed on which the Chandra^graha 
(or the planet moon) is favourable to the 
constructor of the well.^ 

On the appointed day, the expert, the 
constructor of the well, the Brahman priest, 
and the labourers go to the place where the 
well is to be dug, and an image of the god 
Ganpati— the protector of all auspicious 
ceremonies — Is first installed on the spot and 
worshipped with panchdmrit,^^ A green 
coloured piece of atlas (silk cloth)? about 


two feet long, is then spread on the spot, 
and a pound and a quarter of wheat, a 
cocoanut, betels, dates and copper coin are 
placed on it. A copper bowl containing some 
silver or gold coins and filled with water, is 
also placed there ; the mouth of the bowl is 
covered with the leaves of the Ashoka tree 
{Jinesia Asoka) and a cocoanut is placed 
over the leaves. After this, the priest recites 
sacred hymns and asks his host to perform 
the khdt'i ceremonies.^ Among favourite 
offerings to' Ganpati and the earth in the 
course of worship and in the performance of 
the khdt ceremonies are : curds, milk, honey, 
molasses, cocoanuts, dkand (a kind of spices), 
leaves of ndgarvel (a kind of creeper) and 
red lac.^ The expert who is called to choose 
a proper site for the well offers frank- 
incense and a cocoanut to the spot, and 
lights a lamp thereon. After the khdt j; 
ceremonies are over, the host distributes 
sugar or molasses among tlie by-standers, and 
offers a sum of money to the expert, who 
usually refuses it, asking tlie host to spend 
it in charity. Those who accept money give 
away a part of it in alms to the poor.^ 
Sometimes, to secure the unobstructed 
completion of the work, the god Ganpati and 
the goddess Jaladevi are installed and wor-r 
shipped daily, till water appears in the 
welL'^ Some people, however, install the 
goddess Jaladevi after the appearance of 
water, wlnen a stone is taken out from the 
bottom of the well and is plastered with red 
lead to represent the goddess and is cere- 
moniously worshipped. When the construc- 
tion of the well is complete, vdstu^ i, a., the 
ceremony in vogue after the completion of a 
new building or jalotsava (the water-festival) 
is celebrated. Brahmans being entertained 
at a feast, with dakshina given.'^ 


2 The Schoolmasters of Vanod and Kolki. 
* H. M. Bhatt, Ganod. 


® The Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 


^ N. D. Vera, Rajpara.,- 
^ D. K. Pandya, Bhhank, 

® The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Putanvav. 

7 The Shoolmasters of Ganod and Dadvi. 

* A mixture of milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar. t Vide page 
J Rich persons use silver or golden spades and hoes when turning up the first clod of earth. 
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The water of the Krukalas well in the 
island of Shankhodwar is believed to cure 
fever and diseases caused by morbid heat- 
A draught of the water of the Gomukhiganga 
near Girnar, makes one proof against an 
attack of cholera.^ 

The W'ater of a gozara well (*• a well 
W'hich is polluted on account of a person 
being drowned in it) cures children of 
bronchitis and cough.^* 

There is a well near Kamdorana, of which 
the water is elfective against cough, ^ and 
the water of the Bhamario well near 
.Vasawad possesses the same virtue.'* 

The water of the Mrigi Jeund near 
Junagadh; remedies leprosy.® 

The Pipli well near Zalawad and the 
Detroja-vav near Kolki are well-known for 
the stimulative effect of their waters on the 
digestion.^ 

If a dark stone is found in the course of 
digging a w:ell, the water of thiat well is 
believed to have medicinal properties,® 

The birth of a child under the mul nah» 
sHatra endangers the life of its father : but 
the misfortune is averted if the child and its 
parents bathe in water drawn from one 
hundred and eight wells. ^ Such water^ 
if swallowed, is said to cure sanipdt or 
delirium.^ 

In the island of Shial there is a vav called 
,Than-vav, where mothers, who cannot suckle 
their children for want of milk, wash their 
bodices* When they afterwards wear these 
bodices, these are believed to be able to cause 
the due secretion of milk.® 

Thie most famous of the sacred lakes are 
Pampat, Binduf, Pushkar and Sambhar 
near Ajmere, Man-sarovar near Bahucharaji, 


Narayan-sarovar in Cutcli, Ravanrhad in the 
Himalayas, and Ramarhad. The following 
popular myth is related about Man-sarovar. 

Two kings once agreed that the two 
children that should first be born to them 
should marry each other. But it hap- 
pened that both the kings had daughters. 
One of them, however, concealed the fact, and 
gave out that the child born to him was a 
son. So that when the children attained a 
marriagable age, they were married to each 
other according to the agreement. 

But the wife found out the secret when 
she went to stay with her supposed husband, 
and disclosed it to her parents, who invited 
the counterfeit son-in-law to their house with 
the object of ascertaining the truth. The 
alleged son, however, suspected the design' 
and fled, with a mare and a bitch. On 
arriving near Man-sarovar, the animals went 
into the lake in order to refresh themselves, 
when there was an immediate transformation ; 
and the bitch and the mare came out a dog 
and a horse. On observing this miracle, their 
mistress followed their example and was also 
turned into a male. The story is still 
sung by girls in a garahi (song) during 
the Navardtra holidays,^ 

There is a belief that the ancient golden 
city of Dwarka, the capital of god 
Krishna, still exists in the sea, although it is 
invisible to the eyes of mortals.® A story 
is told of a man named Pipo Bhagat who, 
once perceiving a golden bowl floating in the 
sea, plunged into the water and saw tht 
golden palaces of Dwarka and god Krishna 
resting therein. It is said that he returned 
with the tide and related his experience to 
several people.^® 


^ B. K. Dave, Kotda, Sangani. 

® The Schoolmaster of Upleta. 

« The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 

^ The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. 
® Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 


® The schoolmasters of Limbdi and Chhatrasa, 
* The schoolmaster of Mota Devalia. 

® D. K. Pandya, Dhhank, 

® G. K, Bhatt, Songadh. 

10 The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala, 


bupIi a to bring a small circular piece of an earthen vessel from the neighbourhood 

iSng Sgh -K D Desai! “ hadakU^hTc^ , 

t Pai^ is desenbed in the R5mayana as being situated in the Dandaka forest, ». e., in the Decca 
ana seems to be the modern Hampi in Bellary district, 
t Perha ps the one in Sidrapur — K. T, G, 
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Similarly, the golden Lanka of Bavan is 
still believed to exist under the sea, ruled 
over by Bibhishan, the brother of Ravan, and 
visible only to the eyes of saints and holy 
perscJns.^ It is a common belief that the 
nether regions are inhabited by a species 
of semi-divine beings, half men and half 
serpents, called Nags, who possess magnifi- 
cent palaces under the water.- The story 
of Kaliya Nag, who resided at the bottom of 
the Jumna and was driven from that place 
by Krishna, is well known,^ There are a 
number of mythological traditions in the 
Purdnas of kings and princes having visited 
these palaces in watery regions, and of their 
having brought back beautiful Ndgakanyds 
(daughters of Nags) therefrom.'^ For 
instance, Arjuna married a Ndgakanyd 
named Ulupi when he was living in exile 
with his brothers. He also stayed for some 
time with the Nags. 

Ghosts and demons sometimes inhabit 
palaces under the water. Deep waters, 
unfrequented by men, are the favourite 
resorts of such beings.^ 

The god Varuna resides in the waters, 
and is said to have once carried off Nand 
(the adoptive father of Krishna) to his 
watery abode, for having bathed in the 
Jumna before dawn,^ 

Kalindi, the daughter of the king of the 
Kalingas, practised religious austerities in a 
palace under the waters of the Jumna with 
the object of securing a suitable husband. 
Krishna, on being informed of this by 
Arjuna, went to the place and married her,® 

There is a story in the Purdnas that a 
king, named Nandraj, used to bury his 
treasures in the sea with the assistance of a 
mani (jewiel) which furnished a safe passage 
through the water. The mani was in the 


end burnt by the queen of Nandraj and the 
treasure still lies hidden in the waters of the 
seaJ 

It is narrated in the fourth chapter of 
BhdgvaUpurdn that the ten thousand sons 
of Prachetas used to reside in palaces built 
under water.® 

Mountains are held to be sacred in a 
variety of circumstances ; thus some are 
valued for possessing medicinal drugs ; some 
are revered as the birthplaces of the gods, 
or as the residences of saints : some for pos- 
sessing many tirthas (holy spots) : some be- 
cause they were visited by Rama or the 
Pandavas : some serve as guardians of the 
four quarters : and some contain the sources 
of holy rivers. 

Both the important ranges of the P'resi- 
dency, the Sahyadri and the Satpuda, are 
subjects of veneration in the popular mind. 
The Himalayas, the VindKya Mountains, and 
the Nilgiris command special respect. Other 
sacred mountains are Girnar and Shetrunja 
in Kathiawar, Mount Abu, Pavagad, near 
Baroda, Brahmagiri Arasur, Tryambak near 
Nasik, Koyalo, Govardhan near Mathura, 
Revatachal near Dwarka, and Hinglaj in 
Sind. 

It is said that in ancient times there 
were deep miry ditches where Girnar and 
Abu stand at present. One day a cow 
belonging to the sage VasishtKa fell into 
one of them and was found by Kacha, 
the son of Brihaspati, after a long search. 
When the incident was brought to the 
notice of Vasishtha, he requested Meru (a 
mythical mountain) to send hds two sons 
Girnar and Abu to occupy and fill the 
ditches. Girnar required sixty-eight tirthas 
to accompany him ; and the boon was granted 
by the gods.® 


1 The Schoolmasters of Dadvi and Kolki^ 

» H. M. Bhatt, Ganod. 

« Jairam Vasaram, Jodia. 

7 N. M. Dave, Sankaj 

® The Schoolmasters of Dhhank, Moti Parabadi, 


a D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

* The Schoolmaster of Kolkk 

* The Schoolmaster of Khirasara. 

* The Deputy Educational Inspector of Halar, 
Luvarisu 
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Girnar is one of the seven great mountains 
which once possessed wings. It is also 
known as the place where the sage Dattiit- 
raya performed religious austerities.- The 
place is so holy that any person dying with- 
in a radius of twelve gausi from it is believed 
to attain moksJiaJ^ A visit to the temples on 
Girnar absolves one from all sins; and taking 
a turn round Girnar and Shetrunja is said 
to bting good foitune/ Bhagwan manifests 
himself to those who ascend the Bhaira- 
vajaya summit on Girnar, There is a rock 
on this mountain of which it is said that 
those who cast themselves from it directly 
attain heaven.® 

Pavagad is known for the temple of 
Mahakali Mata. It is said that King Patai 
once propitiated her by austerities, and on 
being desired to demand a boon, asked the 
goddess to accompany him to his palace. 
The goddess was highly incensed at this re- 
quest, and promptly destroyed him,® 

Hanuman, the monkey-god, once promised 
to take the Mountain Govardhan to meet 
Rama, It is well known how the monkey 
allies of Rama constructed a bridge of rocks 
across the sea to Lanka, and how Hanuman 
supplied the requisite material by fetching 
huge mountains. Whilst engaged on this 
work, he was one day carrying the Govar- 
dhan mountain to the site of the bridge, 
when Rama issued an order that all monkeys 
who were fetching mountains should deposit 
their burdens at the spot where they stood 
at the moment of the order. Hanuman 


could not disobey the order of his lord, and 
he had accordingly to drop the Govardhan 
mountain near Mathura. In order to fulfil 
Hanuman's promise, however, Vishnu held 
the mountain over' his head for seven days, 
at the time of his Krishna incarnation,® 

It is said that the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts round Govardhan formerly revered and 
adored Indra., But Krishna condemned this 
custom, and introduced the worship of 
Govardhan. Indra was exasperated at this 
conduct, and poured tremendous rains on 
Gokul in order to drown Krishna and his 
followers. But Krishna held up the Govar- 
dhan mountain on his little finger and 
sheltered all his people under its cover. 
The mountain was supported in this manner 
for seven days, by the end of which the 
rains subsided and Indra confessed himself 
vanquished* Even now Vaishnavas form 
an image of Govardhan out of mud and 
worship it on the Janmashtaml day 
the eighth day of the dark half of 
Sbravan) 

The Oshama Hill near Patanvar (in the 
jurisdiction of Gondal) is noted for the 
beautiful temples of Tapakeshwar, Mahadev 
and Matari Mata, It is said that BhimaJ 
the second of the five Pandavas, first met 
the giantess Hidimba, on this hill.'^ The 
charcoal-like stones which are dug out in 
numbers from this hill are believed by the 
people to have been blackened by the blood of 
the giant Hidimb, the brother of Hidimba 
who was killed by Bhlma,® 


^ Ths Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa. 2 xhe Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 

’‘■he Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala. * The Schoolmaster of Kolld, 

® The Schoolmaster of Lilapur. 

« The Schoolmasters of Kotda-Sangani, Vanod, and Luvaria. 

The Schoolmaster of Ganod. S' xhe Schoolmaster of Patanvavu 

* All mountains once possessed wings and caused much havoc when they flew about^ So Indra clipped 
their wings with his thunderbolt and they are lying motionless since. — K. B. Desai, 
t Three-fourths of a ga;wc=:one mile', 

I After the conflagration of Lakshabhuvan, the Pandavas escaped to the Hidimba Forest. There one day, 
in his excursions, Bhima came across the giantess Hidimba sitting on a see-saw. On her offering to marry fiim 
if he succeeded in swinging her see-saw, he is said to have swung it so high in the skies that she could even see 
the stars during daytime.— K. D. Desai, 
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Mount Shctrimja (or SKatrimjaya) pos- 
sesses numerous Jain shrines and attracts 
thousands of pilgrims every year. The 
hearts of all pilgrims are believed to be 
piirihed from the moment they come within 
six miles of the mountain.^ 

Mount Abu possesses the temple of Amba 
Matil where Krishna’s hair was clipped for 
the first time. 2 Tryambalc is known for the 
temple of Tryambakcshwar and the source 
of the holy Godcivari.'^ About Revatachal, 
it is said that the mountain was golden in 
ancient tixnes.'* In tlie Vindhya Mountains 
is situated the famous temple of Omkar 
Mandhatri.“' The hermitage of Krikbhushundi 
in the Nilgiris was visited by Rama when he 
listened to the religious stories read out by 
that sage. The sage Agastya also is said to 
have resided in these mountains/' 

The temple of Hinglaj stands on a hill 
which is situated at a distance of eighteen 
days' journey by road from Karachi. The 
Mfita is ministered to by a Musalman and 
the place is mostly visited by A fits, Bavas, 
Kliairis, Chhipas^ Mochis, and other low- 
caste Hindus, On occasions the doors of the 
temple spontaneously open, and after the 
devotees have visited the Mata, tliey again 
shut in the same mysterious manner.^' 

As the abode of Shiva and as containing 
the sources of the holiest of rivers, the Hima- 
layas arc the most sacred of all mountains, 
and possess many holy places of pilgrimage, 
such as Badrinarayan, Kedarnath, Hardwar, 
etc. Badrinarayan is the favourite resort of 
those who have relinquished the world and 
who only wish to meditate on the Divine 
Being. The sages Nara and Narayan are 
said to have peformed religious austerities in 
this place, and eighty-eight thousand risMs 
(sages) are believed to be similarly occupied 


there to-day. Owing to the excessive cold, 
the place is extremely difficult to reach. 
Pilgrims carry burning hearths with them 
to protect themselves against cold, Besidejs, 
it is necessary to cross the Pathar-nadi (or 
stony river), of which the water, if touched, 
turns one into stone. The method of cross- 
ing this river is to suspend sihans or slings 
above its water and to swing from one sling 
to another/ 

A hill called Swargarohan is believed to be 
twenty miles to the north of Badrikedarnath 
and is said to lead to heaven. In ancient 
times the Pandavashad repaired to this place 
in order to do penance for the sin of having 
killed their kinsmen in the Great War. But 
when they tried to ascend to heaven by the 
Swargcirohan Hill, only Yudhishthir and his 
faithful dog were able to reach their goal • 
the rest were frozen in the snow.'^ 

Mount Kailasa, the abode of Shiva, isj sup* 
posed to be situated in the northern part of 
the Himalayas. The mountain is described 
as always covered with verdure and full of 
beautiful gardens and of palaces made of 
jewels, with roads paved with golden dust 
and sphatiJea-mani (crystal stone) It is 
said that Ravan, the king of Lanka, once 
uprooted this mountain and held it on the 
palm of his hand, in order to display his 
prowess. The demon Bhasmasur, who was 
enamoured of the goddess Parvati, is said to 
have performed the same feat in order to 
frighten Shiva.^ 

Another mythical mountain is Meru, which 
is supposed to occupy the centre of the 
earth.'^* The sun, the moon, and all the 
planets revolve round this mountain, and it 
therefore plays an important part in the 
causation of day and night. For night falls 
on one side of the earth when the sun goes 


^ The Shastri of Jetpur, Pathashala. ^ The Schoolmaster of Lilapur, 

® The Schoolmaster of Ganod- * K. B. Davej 

® The Schoolmaster of Jodia. ® The Schoolmaster of Luvaria. 

^ M. M.. Rana, Rajkot. 

* The earth is believed to be fiat like a dish and to consist of seven large islands, which are compared to 
the seven petals of a lotus. 
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to the other side of Meru; and the day begins 
when the sun emerges from that side of the 
mountain. Meru is sixty- eight thousand 
yojans^ in height and penetrates the earth 
to the depth of sixteen thousand yojans. 
Its eastern side appears white, the southern 
is yellow, the western is black, and the north- 
ern red. The mountain is also believed to 
consist of gold and gems. The Ganges, in 
her fall from the heavens, is said to have 
descended first on the top of this mountain 
and then to have flowed in four streams in 
four directions. The southern stream is 
known as the Ganges ; the northern, in 
Tartary, is called Bhadrasoma ; the eastern 
is the same as the Sita ; and the western is 
named Chax or the Oxus. The top of this 
mountain is believed to be inhabited by gods, 
gandharvas (celestial musicians) and risTiis 
(sages), ^ According to the Yoga^vdsishtha^ 
there is a 1calpa-vriksha'\ on the Lalmani 
summit of Meru, where a rishi named Bhu- 
shundkak is engaged in devotio'nal prayers 
since time immemorial,^ The Puranas 
declare that Vaivaswat Manu, the first man, 
resided near Meru, and that his descendants 
migrated to Ayodhya to found there a 
kingdom which was afterwards ruled over by 
Rama.^ 

It is believed by some people that moun- 
tain-tops are inhabited by a class of recluses, 
called Aghori-bavas, who devour human 
beings,^ The Kalika hill near Girnar is 
believed to be frequented by Joganis (female 
harpies) who take the lives of visitors to the 
hill, and it is said that none who visits the 
place is ever known to return.^ Persons 
who visit the temple of Kalikamata on Mount 
Girnar always lose one of their party, who 
falls a victim to the goddess. 

^ M. M., Rana, Rajkot. 

3 The Schoolmaster of Limbdi. 

5 The Schoolmasters qi Dhhank £^nd §anka. 

^ The Schoolmaster of Mendarda, 

8 The Shastri pf Jetpur, Patha^hala. 
t A magic tree, supposed to grant all desires. 


The changes in the seasons are attributed 
by some to Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesha 
(Shiva), the gods of the Hindu Trinity. 
Brahma sends down the rains and produces 
corn, grass, etc,, Vishnu protects and 
nourishes the harvests in winter, and Shiva 
causes the heat of the summer.^ There is 
also a belief that these three gods go down 
in turns to the pdtdl (nether regions) and 
stay there for four months. Vishnu des- 
cends on the eleventh day of the bright half 
of Ashadh, and on that day the rainy season 
begins. When Vishnu comes up and Shiva 
takes his place, people experience the cold of 
winter : but as this god always keeps a 
dhuni\ burning near him, the waters under 
the surface of the earth, such as those in the 
wells, remain hot during this period. Such 
waters are cooled when Shiva returns and 
Brahma goes down to the pdtdl : but the 
return of Shiva causes summer on the 
earth,'^ 

According to another belief, the sequence 
of the seasons is controlled by the sun-god.^ 
There are six ritus or seasons ; and the 
changes in the ritus depend upon the position 
of the sun in the twelve rdshis or signs of 
the Zodiac.^ Each ritu lasts for a period of 
two months, during which time the sun travels 
through two rdshis, V asanUritu is the period 
which the sun takes to pass through the Min 
(Pisces) and Mesha (Aries) rdshis, Grishma- 
ritu corresponds to the time during which 
the sun passes through Vrishahha (Taurus) 
and Mithun (Gemini) , During Varshd,.ritu 
the sun moves through the signs Karha 
(Cancer) and Sinha (Leo), and during 
EharadMtu through Kanyd (Virgo) and 
Tula (Libra). Hemant-ritu is the time 
which the sun takes to travel through 

2 D, K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

* The Schoolmaster of Upleta. 

® The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada. 

® The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Gondal Taluka. 
^ One yojan^=zdghX miles, 
t Fire used for the purposes of smoking. 
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Vrishchika (Scorpio) and Dluniu (Sagit- 
tarius). SJushir^rilu occurs when llie sun 
stands in the Mal'ar (Gapricornus) and 
Kumbha (Aquarius) raahisj 

Tndra (the god of rain), Vanina (the lord 
of all waters), Vfqvu (tlic god of wind), 
Agni (the god of hre), and the moon-god 
are also believed by some to have power over 
the seasons.- 

The belief is as old as the Vedas that 
demons sometimes ohstrucL the fall of rain, 
and condne the waters of the clouds. It is 
Indra who dghts with them and breaks 
through their castles by means of his thunder- 
bolt, sending down sliowers of rain for the 
bciiedt of his worshippt'rs. So, whenever 
there is an unusual drought, ])eop]e still in- 
voke the aid of this god, and celebrate a 
festival in his honour, calhal Ujjani or 
Indramalwisava, Jlomas'^^ are ptadbrmed to 
propitiate the god, and Brahmans ar(‘ enUa*- 
tained at a feast. Sometimes the f(‘stival 
is celelmated outside tlie villagt‘, where 
people go in largi* pariiv’s to dim* togetlu’r. 
The usual dish on suci) an occasion is 
Meghladu or sweet balls of wIu‘at-flour friial 
in ghi. 

Another favourite cer(‘mony snj)posed to 
caus(‘ rain to fall is the subnu'rsion of the 
image of Shiva in water, hy blocking up the 
ii'hal or j)assagc in the ^SJdradiuga by whiidi 
^vatl'r poured over the image usually runs 
off.- This certunony is known as JaUujafra, 
Eudreibh'dsheka^ or the eeiaanony of pouring 
wMter in a constant stream ov<?r the image 
of Shiva for eleven consecutive days and 
nights, is sometimes performed with the same 
object.*^ 

Sometimes the assistance of Shringhi rishi 
is invoked to bring about a fall of rain. 
The rishi is installed in water, mantras are 


recited, and prayers are offered before a 
sacrificial dre. This ceremony, called Par^ 
janya.slidnii^ is said to have been performed 
within recent years in Bombay, and to have 
been successful in bringing raiii.*^ 

It is also said that rainfall can be caused 
by singing a song or a sacred hymn to the 
mallir tune. There is a tradition that the 
well-known saint Narsinha Mehta once sang 
this tunc on the occasion of the celebration 
of the drst pregnancy of his daughter, and 
the performance was immediately followed 
by a shower of rain. Rain, which is brought 
down in this manner, can be put a stop to by 
singing to a different tune.^ 

Low-caste women have recourse to the 
following expedient to bring rain. Five or 
six of them place a quantity of muddy earth 
on a wooden stool, which is carried by one 
of them. TJic lump of mud is covered with 
leaves of the 0 idol an or Tindotdn creeper, 
and is called meJiulo or meglialo. The 
whole party then sing songs, and visit every 
house in the village. A bowl of water is 
poured over the mchudo and the women receive 
some corn for their trouble.*^ 

Some believe that when the worship of the 
village-gods is neglected and when the people 
grow corrupt, ill-treat the saints and are 
given to the killing of cows and Brahmans, 
Varna, the God of Death, directs his col- 
leagues, Indra and Vanina, to threaten the 
world with a drought. The rainfall returns 
only w’hcn the people revert to righteous 
ways, and after Indra and Varuna have 
been conciliated by offerings. 

The lower classes of the people believe a 
prolonged cessation of rain to be due to the 
wrath of local minor deities, aroused by the 
neglect of their worship. In such a con- 
tingency, therefore, they prepare hdklani of 


i K. D. Desai. ^ N. D. Vora, Kajpara. 

3 D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. ^ The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 

® The Schoolmaster of Upleta. 

** The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad and K. D, Desai. 

^ Offering oblations to gods by throwing ghi into the consecrated fire, 
t A flat round loaf, about two to four inches in diametre, prepared from the flour of 
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addd (lentils)j lapsi^^ vaddn\ and other 
dishes, and offer them to the local gods for 
their propitiation.^ 

To stop an incessant fall of rain, people 
often observe the Aladra vow. The pat el or 
headman issues a proclamation that on a par- 
ticular day none should cook, or churn whey^ 
or fetch water, or wash clothes, or attend to 
any of the multifarious household duties ; 
but that all should pass the day in prayer. 
A complete cessation from toil in favour of 
earnest devotion to divine powers are the 
peculiar features of this vow. People do 
not abstain from food: but food must be 
prepared on the previous day. If the rains 
do not cease in spite of this vow, but threaten 
the village with inundation, the headman leads 
a procession to the confines of the village 
and makes an offering to the waters.^ 

In some places a spinning wheel, some- 
times specially constructed of human bones,^ 
is turned by a naked person in the reverse 
direction to the usual one, with the obj ect 
of causing the cessation of immoderate 
rainfall.^ 

A cessation of rains is also believed to be 
brought about by offering an oblation to the 
god Kasatia, and by the observance of the 
vow called Kasatia gdnth (or tying the knot 
of Kasatia). The vow lasts for three weeks, 
and those who observe it do not partake of 
anything except rice^» (or, according to 
others, jirdn, a kind of spice^O. 

Some persons attribute a heavy fall of 
rain to the wrath of Indra, and offer ceremo- 
nious prayers to appease that god," In 


some places people engage the services oi 
magicians to restrain the fall of rain.® 
Faimers sometimes brand the rain by casting 
burning sparks upon it in order to stop an 
incessant fall.'^* Vows in honour of samiidra 
(the ocean) are also observed with the same 
object.'^ 

In the changing circumstances of life, 
women more readily have recourse to reli- 
gious vows for the fulfilment of their wishes 
than men. This fondness of women for 
vows has brought into vogue a number of 
vrats or religious observances which are 
practised by women only. Gangigor or 
Ganugor^ Vat'S dmtri^ Moldhat^ Goutrdt^ 
Alavana or Aliinda^ Eva-vrat^ Tulsivrat 
Umd mashesliwaMrat^ and Surya*vrat are 
instances of such vows.^ The MoldhaUvrat 
is observed by virgins from the eleventh to 
^e fifteenth day of the bright half of 
AshddhA^ The GoutrdUvrat is believed to 
secure male progeny, as well as long life to 
the husband.. It is observed on the fourth 
day of the dark half of Shrdvana^ on which 
day women fast till the evening, and then 
take food after worshipping a cow.^^ The 
object of the Eva-vrat (or Jiva vrai) is to 
secure eternal exemption from widowhood, 
the day for this vow being the last day of 
Ashddh, It is then necessary to observe a 
fast till the evening ; and the only food 
allowed is a preparation of wheat, taken at 
nightfall.^- 

On the fourth day of the dark half of 
Shrdvan^ women observe a vrat called BoL 
cliotli. In the morning the woman worships 


1^. ij, Desai. 2 M. Rana, Rajkot. 

® The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad. * D, K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

® The Shastri of Jetpur, Prithashula and the Schoolmaster of Vanod. 

^ The Schoolmaster of Mota Dewalia. According to him, the same vow is also observed to bring about a 
rainfall. 

7 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. s The Schoolmaster of Vanod. 

® The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala, lo The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 

The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada. 12 The Schoolmaster of Mendarda. 

* Coarse wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweetened with sugar or molasses. 

t Bean-flour, generally of gram or peas, is allowed to remain in water with spices, until the paste 
acquires a sufficient degree of consistency, when it is rolled into small biscuit-sized balls and fried in sweet oil. 
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a cow and her calf (which must both be of 
the same colour), applies a little cotton to 
the horns of the cow, and makes an auspici- 
ous mark on the loreheads of both with red 
lac. She then places an offering of betel 
and rice before the cow, takes four turns 
round the pair, and whispers in the ears of 
the cow tlie words idnm saiija 7)idnm vrlfi/a 
(your truth and my di^votion). A Brahman 
then recites the legend of the vral/^ 

After narrating this story, tlie Brahman 
takes the betel and other things placed before 
the cow, TIu‘ woman tlien returns home and 
takes food for the first time during that day, 
the meal consisting of loaves of bajm^flour 
and some preparation of ('pliaselihs 

7)111 71 go) ^ Som<‘^ women lak<* and h'hu : 
but any preparation of cow’s milk is strictly 
forbidden. Similarly, theia* is a prohibition 
against using things which have been cut by 
a knife or scissors.^ 

The. worship of the goddess Bandal is a 
favourite lo'cti with Gujai’ati women. A 
bower is erected for the installation of the 
goddess, and a hdjat or a wooden stool is 
placed therein. A piece of fine cloth is 
spread on theh«j«/, and a figure is drawn in 
seeds of corn, A hctlosio or bowl, with a 
cocoanut on it, is placed over the figure. The 
cocoanut has two eyes painted on it in black 
collyrium and a nose in red lac, and is de- 
corated with rich clothes and ornaments to 
represent the goddess Randal. Ghi lamps 
are kept constantly burning before the god- 
dess for three consecutive days and nights. 
An invitation is sent to tin* neighbouring 

' The Schoolmaster of Jodia, 

« The Schoolmaster of SureL 

'' Mr. M. M. Rana, Rajkot. 


women, who bring offerings of gbi to the 
goddess, and dance in a group at night to 
the accompaniment of melodious garabis 
(songs).- Sometimes, if a child is ill, or 
some misfortune is apprehended, gordnis^ i,e,^ 
a certain number of unmarried girls and un- 
widowed women, are invited to a feast in 
honour of Randal. 

On the Ndgapancliami day^ z.e., the 5 th 
day of the bright half of S1irdvan^\ women 
draw an image of a 7idg (cobra), and %vor- 
ship it witlispi'ouls of hdjrd. In some places 
it is the custom to avoid all food but TihL 
cliedi\ on this day. 

The 7 vad (the banyan tree) is worshipped 
on the first day of the dark half of Ski'd van. 
On that day the woman wears a necklace of 

fifteen h‘aves of thi-s tree and prepares a dish 
called na'va 7 n 7 iihium A do)'d or piece of 
string is also worn on the person toward 
off evil.^ 

Rish'i-paiickaDii^W Gaui'Fpujaii, S kitaldi- 
pvjan^ Shili’sdtein are holidays observed only 
by women. On the Rishi-panchami day only 
wfrtrll rice is allowed to those who observe 
the vraf,^ 

Besides the observance of vrats, there are 
other ceremonies, auspicious as well as inaus* 
])icious, in which women alone can take part. 
Only women are concerned with all those 
ceremonies which are gone through on the 
birth of a child. On the twelfth day after 
birth, a name is given to the child by its 
aunt The ceremony of making an auspicious 
mark on the throne of a king is performed 
bv an imwidowed woman or an unmarried 

girl.^* 

- The Schoolmasters of Vanodand Kolki. 


* The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. • 


» The story tells how a woman and her daughter-in-law, intending to observe this vow, killed and cooked 
call by mistake ; covered with shame, they locked themselves up in their house, and refused admission to the 
eighbours. to whom they confessed their crime. On searching for the remains of the calf, the neighbours dis- 
Dvered that it had been miraculously restored to life,— R. E. E. 

t Some observe the m^apanchavii on the fifth day of the bright half of Bhiidrapad. 
t A mixture of rice and pulse treated with spices and cooked in water. 

§ A preparation of nine handfuls of wheat* 

A kind of rice grown without ploughing. 


5 
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At the time of a marriage^ women make 
the auspicious mark on the forehead of the 
bridegroom and carry a Uman-dwo^ to fetch 
ukardi,^ For nine days preceding the date 
•of marriage the bride and the bridegroom 
are besmeared with pithi or yellow turmeric 
powder, when auspicious songs are recited 
by a party of women invited to witness the 
ceremony. When the bridegroom reaches the 
entrance of the marriage bower, he is wel- 
comed there by his mother-in-law, who 
carries him on her hip to his seat in the 
marriage booth. ^ 

It is necessary to make certain marks on 
the corpse of a woman, and these marks are 
made by women only.’^ Similarly, women 
^lone take part in the ceremony of getting a 
widow^s hair shaved on the ninth day after 
her husband's death.- 

The Shdstras have enjoined the worship of 
certain higher-grade deities, and have pres- 
cribed certain ceremonials for the purpose. 
But women are not authorised to make use of 
these ceremonies. The reason is that the 
JShdstras regard women as inferior to men 
and do not grant them the privileges given to 
the latter. They are not allowed to learn 
the Vedas nor can the Gdpatri-mantra be 
taught to them. The result is that women 
are not qualified to perform tlie ceremonial 
worship of such higher-grade deities as 
Vishnu, Shiva, Durga, Ganpati, and Hanu- 
man;^ similar.ly the sacrificial rites of 


Vishnuydg^ Shahtiydg^ Ashvamedha^ Rdja^ 
yG>jna^ and Gdyatri-purashcharan can only be 
performed by men.^ 

It is the duty of men only to worship the 
shami tree (prosopis spicegera) on the Dasard 
day, and the Huidshani fire on the day of 

Women are not allowed to worship the god 
Kartikey, who is said to shun women, and to 
have pronounced a curse against all who visit 
his image.® 

The fifteenth day of the bright half of 
Chaiira is the anniversary of the birth of 
Haiiuman, and a vrat called Hanumdn- 
jayanti is observed on this day. This 
vraty^ as well as the Ganesh-chaturthUvraU 
are meant only for men. 

The ceremonies of Slirdddha\ and the 
Baleva^ ceremonies can be performed by men 
only. The duty of giving agni-sanskdr^ 
to corpses, i.c., of performing the necessary 
rites at a funeral, is also laid on men. 

People who practise the art of attaining 
mastery over spirits and fiends, usually 
remain naked while they are engaged in the 
performance of their mysterious rites. 
There are many branches of this black art : 
for instance, Mar an V chchdtan^^ Lam>> 
ban, Vasliikaran,'^^ Mohan, JStambhan,^'^ 
etc,, and although the fneli vidyd (sacrile- 
gious art) is not held in respect by high- 
class Hindus, it is popular among the lower 


1 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 2 Mr. M, M. Rana, Rajkot. 

•' The Schoolmaster of Zarama-Zarava. 

* The Schoolmaster of Kolkiand the Head-Mistress of Rajkot Civil Station Girls’ School, 

' Mr. K. D. Desai, The Shastri of Jetpur Prithashiila. 

7 The Schoolmaster of Surel. s Mr. N. M. Dave. Sanka. 

9 The art of taking the life of a person by means of a magical process called muth-mdravi^ The 
victim of this process suddenly vomits blood and loses his life, unless the evil influence is counteracted by 
another sorcerer.— B. K. Dave, Kotda Sangani. 

Causing a person to leave his business by making him disgusted with it, by means of magical spells. 

The art of so influencing the conduct of a person as to bring him perfectly under control. 

Bewildering an enemy by means of magical charms. 

The suppression of any force or feeling by magical means, 

* The mother of the bride, accompanied by other women who sing songs on the way, carries an iron lamp 
to the village-boundary, and from that place the party bring earth to erect the altars on which sacrificial fires 
are burnt. The lamp is called Idman-dive and the earth which is brought is called ukardi,^K, D. Desai. 

t Vide question 10. 
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<ilasses. There is n. belief that knowledge of 
this art dooms a person to hell ; but it 
-secures to those who master it a position of 
much importance, and blierefore finds many 
followers. The art consists in the know- 
ledge of certain mysterious incantations, 
which enable a person to influence the spirits 
and to bring about certain results through 
their agency. Not only has every person when 
learning this art, to remain naked, but all 
those who make prai/ogas or experiments in it 
afterwards must observe tlie same precaution. 
The night of KalUchaudas or the 14th day of 
the dark half of Ashmi^ is considered to be 
the most favourable time for the sadhan or 
accomplishment of this secret art of remaining 
naked."*- On this day, it is tlic custom of 
those who exercise the art, to go stripped to 
a cemetery in the dead of night, and to cook 
food in a human skull as an offering to the 
spirits residing in the neighbourhood. On 
the same night, some sorcerers, after strip- 
ping themselves, are said to ride round the vil- 
lage on some mysterious conveyance.- 

A practice is noted among low-class people 
of performing a sddhana before the goddess 
Jhampadi for the sake of progeny. The 
man who performs the mdhana, has first to go 
naked to a cemetery on a Sunday night, and 
to fetch therefrom the ashes of a corpse. 
At the time of the sddhana, tlie man takes 
his seat on a corpse, fills a viadaliuii or hol- 
low bracelet with the ashes brought from the 
cemetery, and puts it on his arm above the 
‘Clbow ^ 

Dhobis, Mdlis, Vdlands and other low- 
. caste people remain naked while worshipping 
Bhairav.'i In the performance of the 
,anusMhdn (propitiation) of such deities as 
Kal-Bhairav,'^ Batuk,*^ Mani,® Griva,® etc,, 
the devotees keep their persons uncovered. 

1 Mr. K. D. Desal 

» Mr.. N. M. Dave, Sanka. 

5 Mr. B. K. Dave, Kota Sangani. 

7 Mr. D. K. Pandya, Dhhank. 

•* The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad. 


The worshippers of the goddess Jakshani 
also remain naked when they attend upon herj 
Persons who practise the art of curing men 
from the effects of serpeni-hites by means of 
incantations, have to sit naked under water 
in order to gain efficacy for their mantras A 
Followers of the Devi-panth, JShahti-pantJi 
and Aghori‘panth sects remain naked while 
worshipping or offering victims to their 
gods.'"^ r dma-mdrgis worship a nude image 
of the goddess Digambard,^ 

The hook-shaped instrument, known as 
ganeshio, which is used by thieves in boring 
a hole through the walls of a house, is some- 
times prepared by a blacksmith and his wife 
on the night of lidli-chaudas ^ both being 
naked at the time. Instruments prepared in 
this fashion are believed to secure success for 
the thief, who scrupulously sets aside the first 
booty acquired by tlie help of the ganesUo 
for the blacksmith as a reward for his 
services. He does not grudge the reward 
however large the booty may be.^ 

In making dice according to the directions 
of Eamalashdslra^ the workers should remain 
naked J 

There is a belief that granulations in the 
eyes of a child are cured if the maternal 
uncle fetches naked the beads of the Arani 
tree, and puts a circlet of them round the 
neck of the child.^ 

If a person uncovers himself on hearing 
the screech of an owl, and then ties and 
unties seven knots in a piece of string, re- 
peating the process twenty-one limes, the 
piece of string is believed to possess the 
virtue of curing Taria Tdv or periodical 
fever. Another remedy for the same 
ailment is to go to a distance of three miles 
from the village and there to eat food which 
has been cooked in a state of nudity.^ 

- The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 

* The Schoolmaster of Moti Murad. 

a Mr^ N. D. Vora, Rajpara. 

» The Schoolmasiers of Dhhank and Songadn. 

10 The Schoolmasters of Upleta and Aman. 
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In the preparation of Nargudikalpa* or 
Gujakalpa"^, some drugs have to be procured 
by a naked person.^ 

It is considered meritorious by some per. 
sons to rise early in the morning and to 
bathe naked on the Makar Sankranti day.^ 

A Brahman boy must be naked at the time 
of the peformance of his thread investiture 
ceremony. After the ceremony, the maternal 
uncle of the boy presents garments to hiin^ 
which he thereupon puts on,^ 

In Gujarat, for the most part, the people 
seem to be unacquainted with the belief that 
certain stones possess the virtue of influen- 
cing the rain. Some persons however attribute 
this quality to the stones on such sacred 
mounts as Girnar, Abu, and Pavagadh.^ 
There is a point called Tonk, on mount 
Girnar, of which it is said that rain is certain 
to fall whenever anyone succeeds in climbing 
it.^’ There is also a common belief that arasi 
marble if heated has influence over rain.*^ 

It is a common practice to submerge the 
imaget of Shiva in water with the object of 
bringing rain. Similarly the imaget of the 
goddess Harshadh is sometimes bathed when 
rain is desired,® The bhuva or the hhui^ 
the male and the female attendants of the 
goddess are at the same time given a bath, and 
an offering of Khiri is made to the goddess.® 
There are two goals which a pious Hindu 
tries to attain by leading a life of purity 
and virtue, vis„ (i) mohsha or final emancipa- 
tion, merging into the Eternal Spirit, and 
(ii) STvarga (heaven or paradise) where meri- 
torious persons enjoy pure pleasures unalloy- 
ed by earthly cares. The stars arc the spirits 


of so many righteous persons who are trans- 
lated to swarga for their good actions, and 
are endowed with a lustre proportionate to 
their individual merits. But every moment 
of enjoyment in swarga diminishes the store 
of merit : and those whose whole merit is thus 
exhausted, on receiving their proportionate 
share of pleasures, must resume their worldly 
existence. The Bhagavad-gita says : “ 

i.c., “they enter the 
mortal world when their merit is expended,’^’ 
Meteors are believed to be spirits of this 
description who fall from their position as- 
stars, to live again on this earth.® 

Another explanation of meteors is that 
they a) e the sparks produced when the virndns^ 
(or vehicles) of celestial people clash against 
each other, 

Meteors are also held to be the agar or* 
charak (z.e., excreta) dropped either by a 
curious water-bird, 2 or by Garud, the favour-* 
ite eagle, and vehicle of Vishnu/^ or by a 
fabulous bird Anal .^2 latter is said to fly 
at an immeasurable height from the surface* 
of the earth, and to take food only once a 
day.^^ It is almost impossible to catch the* 
charak when it falls to earth: but if ever it 
can be secured, the application of it to the 
eyes of a blind man will restore his eyesight. 
It also furnishes an effective remedy for 
leprosy, and gives a golden lustre to the 
body of a person suffering from that^ 
disease.^ ^ 

Some declare that meteors are stars which’ 
fall owing to the curse of Indra, and subse- 
quently assume the highest human form on 
earth 


1 Mr. Nandlal Kalidas, Chhatrasa. 

The Deputy Educational Inspector of Halar. 


The Schoolmaster of Aman, 

* Mr, K, D. Desai. 

t* The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashairi.- 

® The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. 

The Schoolmaster of Jodia. 


® The Shastris of Jetpur and Bhayavadar. 

7 The Schoolmaster of Chok., 

9 Mr. K. D. Desai and the Schoolmaster of Dhhank, 

The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 

The Schoolmasters of Dhhank and Ganod and the Mistress of Rajkot Civil Station Girls’ School. 

Name of a medicinal preparation. 

t But the virtue of influencing rain belongs to the Shiva linga and to the idol of Harshadh, not because* 
they are made of any particular kind of jtone, but because they represent certain deities, 
t Rice cooked in milk and sweetened with sugar. 
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It is also said that the stars descend to 
earth in imman form when sins accumulate 
in the celestial world.^ 

The influence of meteors on human affairs 
is treated at length in the V arahasanhiiiU- 
Thc phenomenon is popularly regarded as an 
evil omen : it is supposed to portend devasta- 
tio'n by fire, an earthquake, a famine, an 
epidemic, danger from thieves, and storms at 
sea.'* The appearance of a bright shooting 
star is supposed to foretell the death of some 
great man and on beholding one, it is 
customary to repeat the words * Ram Riim ** 
several limes/''’ A shower of meteors is be- 
lieved to presage some civil commotion or a 
change in the ruling dynasties. 

Some p(‘rsoiis, however, regard the appear- 
ance of meieors as auspicious or baneful, 
according to the mandal or group of stars, 
from which they are seen to fall. Meteors 
from the Vdpumandal^ (or the group of stars 


known by the name of Vayu) portend the 
breaking out of an epidemic : those from 
T arnncumandal^ are believed to be favourable 
to human happiness ; if they fall from 
Indra-mandal^ they forebode danger to all 
kings ; those from Agni-mandnl^ threaten 
war between nations.^ 

During the monsoons, rain is believed to 
fall in that direction in which a meteor is 
seen to shoot.^ A meteor in the west is 
ominous to kings, and if it falls into the sea, 
it forebodes evil to the dwellers on earth.® 
The appearance of a comet is believed to 
portend some dire cala.iiiity to the king and 
the nation.® It is said that if a heavenly 
body is seen, cliliog(ilo^\ clihogdld kings 
( i.e., great and celebrated kings) are in 
danger of their lives.'* A comet is also 
believed to‘ threaten all tailed animals with 
dcstrxiction.^ 


1 The Schoolmaster of Sayala. Perhaps it is the accumulation of sin in this world that brings down the 
saints of heaven in human form. The earth is unable to bear too much sin and would soon cotne to an end 
if the balance between virtue and sin were not maintained. It is for this purpose that saints are born in this 
world and add to the store of merit on earth, by preaching righteousness to people and by leading a virtuous 
life,— K. D, Desai. 

■-* The Schoolmaster of Ganod. The Schoolmasters of Rajpara, Vasawad, Upleta, and Khirasara, 

* The Schoolmaslers of Pritanvav and Sultanpur. The Schoolmaster of Sultanpur. 

'5 The Schoolmaster of Charudwri. ’ The Deputy Educational Inspector of Gohelwad. 

■3 The Schoolmaster of Jodia, ® The Schoolmaster of Songadh, 

*** It is an act of merit to repeat the name of Rfim, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu. As the death of a 
righteous person is due to the growth of sin in this world, people utter the name of Rfim in order to atone for 
Jiat sin. The name is repeated as long as the shooting star is visible. Vaislinavas recite the name of 
Krishna. — K. D. Desai. 

It is also said that the name of Rum or Krishna is repeated, because the falling star enters the Court of 
God Bhagwun — The Schoolmaster of Lukhapadar, 

■f (/.c.) with a tail. Chhoga is the end of a turban, which is allo\\ed to hang down the back. 



CHAPTER II. 


HEROIC CODLINGS 


QEVEHAL stories, iiuidditioii to the legend 
^ of the Ramilyana, arc related of the birth 
of the god Haiiuman. Dasliartith<a, king of 
Ayodhya, being childless, once performed 
a sacrifice with the hope of thereby obtaining 
male issue. On the completion of the cere- 
mony a heavenly being rose out of the sacri- 
ficial fire and presentoxl the king with a 
celestial preparation, called which he 

directed the king to give to his wives if he 
desired a son. The king divided the divine 
gift among his three (piecns ; but tlu^ sliarc 
of one of llieni was snatched away by an 
<'aglc. It was dropped into the hands of 
Anjani; who was herself childless, and was 
practising austcriti(‘s for the sake of obtain- 
ing son. On partaking of the 
Anjani coinuMVcd, and fclu; son horn to her 
was afterwards known as the god Han u man. 

Another story relal(‘s how Anjani was one 
of those persons who helped ludra in his 
evil designs on Ahalyri, the wife of Gautama. 
She had on tliat account been cursed by 
Gautama, and threatened with tlic birth of a 
fatherless child. To i)revent the curse from 
taking effect, Anjani buried herself in the 
ground as far as her waist, and began to 
observe religious austerities in the hope of 
propitiating Shiva. The latter was pleased 
with her devotion, and sent her a manlra 
through Narada, who was ordered to deliver 
it in her ear. Vayu, the god of wind, forced 
the mantra into her womb, and she conceived 


a son named Hanuman. This son liad the 
form of a monkey, because, at the time of 
conception, Anjani happened to behold a 
monkey, named Keshi, on a neighbouring 
tree. 

Hanumrin is a chiranpva^ i.c., one of those 
seven * persons who are to live for ever and 
arc therefore considered to be immortal. 
He i^s' reprt^senied as possessed of miraculous 
strength, and his bodj" is vajramaya^ {.e,^ 
adamantine. ^Mien Sita mms carried off by 
Havana, it M^as he who crossed the sea and 
brought lUiWs about her to Uama. When 
Ahi and Mahi, two cousins of Havana, carri- 
ed off Rama and Lakshmana by magic and 
decided to offer them as victims to their 
favourite goddess Panoli, Hanuman entered 
the temple of Panoli, crushed her under his 
f<‘ct, and rc](‘a.s(Kl Rama and Lakshmana. 
Hence he is known as the conqueror of Panoti. 
After the death of Havana, Hamiman was 
left to guard the kingdom of Lanka, which 
was conferred by ILlma on Hiblnshana, theJ 
brother of Havana.’' 

Hanuman is an incarnation of one of the 
eleven Rudras,t “ i*' a bralmachdri (?*,<?., one 
who has taken the vow of celibacy), a power- 
ful and benevolent deity, and a giver of 
many blessings. At the same time, he is 
considered to be the master-deity of all 
bUutSf preUf pisMcJias^ (ghosts, goblins, 
fiends), of ddkans (witches), shakans^ 
cJiudel^ vaniri^ of the forty-nine virs (male 


^ K. D. Desai, from the answers of various Schoolmasters. ^ The Schoolmaster of Vasavad, 

Tlie following couplet mentions all of them : 

FT: It 

T A group of gods supposed to be inferior manifestations of Shiva, who is said to be the head of the group. 
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^ends), of the fifty-two vetols^ of yaleshas | 
and yakshvnis and of all evil spirits in j 
genera), who arc believed to obey liis j 
commands J Vo>vs arc observed in honour ! 
of Hanurnan if a person is possessed by a j 
bhut or a pret^ or if he is scared b}' a jhapnt j 
(sudden encounter) Mutb a devil, or if he j 
luippcns to step inadvertently within the ; 
.kundalau'^' of an uldi\ Persons who are ])os- I 
sessed by evil spirits arc exorcised by the j 
hlmvaH by i*eciting the ::anzira mantra in | 
honour of Hanuinan.^ 

Kclli-Chaiidas, i. c., tlie Mth day of dark 
lialf of Aslivint is considered to be the most 
favourable day fo'r i>ractising the black art; 
and the god Hanuinan is accordingly wor- 
shipped with much ceremony by hlvnvas on 
that day."*- 

All bhitts^ prels and spirits are thus 
believed to obey the commands of the god 
Hanurnan, In the course of a sadhana (i. e, 
the process of procuring tlic fulfilment of 
certain d(‘sircs through the lavour and by 
the agency of spirits) the latter are con- 
jured in the name of Hanumaii, so that the 
sadhana may not prove ineflicacious. For 
this purpose the IIanu7nan rahsha mantra is 
repeated one hundred and eight times before 
the image of the god, the devotee remaining 
standing all the time, A lamp of clarified 
butter is also lighted, and frankincense is 
burnt. The mantra rims as follows : — ' Om 
namo Hanurnan brda ghatapidam, panikri 
rakhavrda, lohaki kothadi, bajarka tala, 
deva-dunava-kumar, nikal Hanurnan iisan, 
JVIahadev hasan, Hanurnan hathola, bajarka 
kliila/ It is neither pure Sanskrit, nor 
'Gujarati, nor Hindustani, but roughly it 


means : — ‘ Bow to the j’^oung Hanurnan, the 
tormentor of ghata^ the guardian of w'ater, 
the iron- safe, the lock of vajra^ the son of 
the gods and the demons. Take your seat, 
the receptacle of Maliadev, O stubborii god, 
O Nail of adamant/ After the repetition of 
the mantra^ four nails are driven into the 
four corners of the seat of the votary, and 
it is believed that the sadhana is thus 
rendered sure of success-" 

The god Hanurnan is sometimes worship- 
ped when a serious epidemic is to be warded 
oft*. The usual mode of propitiating him in 
such cases, and also in exorcising spirits, is 
to pour red lead and oil over his image, to 
make an offering of iidad seeds ( Phaseolus 
radiatus ) and molasses, and to invest the 
image with a wreath of one hundred and 
eight flowers of anhada% or of as many 
leaves or berries of the same plant.'* 

The influence of the god is believed to be 
so powerful in some places that it is said 
that a hhut or a pishdeha is at once exorci- 
sed from the body of a person who observes 
certain ceremonies there. In some places 
the mere sight of the image of the god has 
the same effect, and it is believed that 
ghosts shriek and fly from the bodies of 
possessed persons, if these visit the images of 
Hanurnan. In Kodolia, about half a mile to* 
the west of Lilapur in Gujarat, there is a 
temple of Hanurnan where persons suffering 
from fever goon a Saturday, and take a meal 
before 2 p. ni. at which time the god goes 
out to graze his cows. This proceeding is 
believed to work a cure in cases of fever 
and is called anagahj^ A mere glance at 
the temple of Hanumrin at Kliandia and 


1 The Schoolmaster of Itajpara. * The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

’ The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Taluka. * The Deputy Educational Inspector, Prant Hiilar. 

« The Schoolmaster of Lilaput. 

* Ktmdalan is the circle formed round the utar by a bhiivd, after he has placed the tUdr in a cemetery or 
•over a crossway. — The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

I This is the day to learn such arts as that of mtitht chot^ maran^ eta-, i.e., the art of doing bodily injuries 
•by means of magic even to persons who are at a distant place. The process is gone through in a cemetery at 
the dead of night— The Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 

J A poisonous plant, the leaves of which are used in fomenting in cases of palpitation and of stomach 
troubles.— The Deputy Educational Inspector, Prant Halar. 
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Saraiighur, or of that image which is known 
as ‘Bhid-bhanjan,’ is sufficient to drive out 
evil spirits from the bodies of possessed 
persons,^ The same virtue is attributed to 
the images of Haniiman at Bhurakhia, near 
Lathi and at Nariana, near Dhrangadhra^ 
in Jhalavar,2 Kathiawar. - 

There are certain peculiar conjunctions of 
planets, which if they appear in a person’s 
horoscope, always bring him misfortunes. 
In such circumstances, the person is said to 
be under the influence of panoii,^ Sxich 
influence lasts for a period varying from one 
year to seven years and a half,’' When 
the planet Shani (Saturn) enters the 1st, 
11th, or the 12th rdshi in relation to a per- 
son, the latter is said to be affected by 
sdddsdti-panoti^ i,e,, panofi extending over 
seven years and a half.'^ The panoti 
enters the life of such a person with' feet 
either of gold, silver, copper or iron : and in 
most cases the result is disastrous. If the 
panoti affects the head of a person, he loses 
his wits ; if it affects the heart, it takes 
away his wealth ; when it affects the feet, it 
brings bodily ailments. In order to counter- 
act the evil effects of panoti^ people 
worship Hanuman as the god who crushed 
the malignant goddess Panoti under his feet 
On Saturdays red lead and oil, adad^ molas- 
ses are offered to the image of the god.^ 
Frankincense is burnt, a lamp is lighted, 
and a wreath of dnkadd flowers is sometimes 
dedicated.'^ A fast is observed on such 
days ; and sometimes the services of a 
Brahman are engaged to recite verses in 
honour of the god."^ 

There is a belief that Hanuman cries out 
once in twelve years, and those men who 


happen to hear him are transformed into- 
h ijadds (eunuchs ) 

Oil which has been poured over the image 
of Hanuman and caught in a vessel is called 
naman. It is sometimes carried in a vdthi 
(a small metal cup) and is burnt to produce 
anjan (i, e., soot used as collyrium). This 
a7ija}i is believed to improve the eyesight^ 
and to protect a person from the influence 
of evil spirits.- There is a saying in 
Gujarati that KcilLchaudasno dnjyo^ane koine 
na jay gdnjio', i. e.,a person using anjan on 
Kalichaudas day cannot be foiled by anyone.^ 

Of the days of the week, Saturday’’ is the 
most suitable for the worship of Hanuman. 
Of all offerings, that of red lead and oil is 
the most acceptable to him/* When Hanii- 
man was carrying the Drona mountain to 
the battlefield before Lanka, he was wound- 
ed in the leg by an arrow from Bharata, 
the brother of Eama. The wound was 
htcaled by the application of red lead and 
oil, and hence his predilection for these 
things.- It is also said that after the 
death of Ravaiia and at the time of the 
coronation of Bibhishana, Riima distributed 
prizes to all his monkey followers, when 
nothing was left for Hanuman except red 
lead and oil. 

Mostl}' Anhadd flowers are used in wor- 
shipping Hanuman, but sometimes Karan 
flowers also arc made to serve the purpose. ^ 
The favourite dishes of Hanuman are 
maliddd^^ churamd% and vaddn,^ ^ The usual 
naivedya is malidda of Savdpdti^ i.e„ of 
w'hoat weighing about six pounds and a 
quarter and mddnj 

Bhima the second of the Pandavas was 
begotten from Kunti by Vayu, the god of 


1 The Schoolmaster cf Songadh. s* The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 

3 The Schoolmaster of Jodia. * The Schoolmaster of Sanka. 

® The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

* K. D, Desai. 7 The Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 

* The panoti cannot affect anybody who has an elder male relative living, i, e., it influences only 

the eldest male member of a family.— K. D. Desai, 
t A sweet preparation of wheat flour fried in ghi, 

f Sweet balls of wheat flour fried and afterwards soaked in ghi. - ' * 

§ Small biscuit-sized cakes of pulse flour treated with spices and fried in oil — K. D. Desai. 
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wind, and lienee was called Vayusuta. From 
his childhood he was possessed of miraculous 
strength, and had a voracious appetite. 
Every day he consumed 12 halashls''^ (or 192 
maunds) of corn, and as much oil as is 
yielded by 13 ghdnis,^ He also required a 
inaiind and a quarter of betelnuts after each 
dinner. These habits had procured him the 
name of Vrikodara, i.e.^ wolf-bellied. He 
played a very important part in the Great 
War, and on the last day of the battle smash- 
ed the thigh of DuryodJiana with his ponder- 
ous mace- In his early days he killed several 
demons including Baka and Hidimba.^ 

Bhima never took food without first wor- 
shipping Mahadev. On one occasion no 
temple of Shiva could be found within easy 
distance, and in a rage, Bhima turned his 
bowl upside down and set it up as Mahadev. 
Sucli was the first installation of Bhimanath 
]\Iahadev revered to this day by all Hindus-^ 
Once upon a time Bhima obstructed the 
stream of a river by laying himself across it, 
when the river rose to the banks and sub- 
merged a temple of Shiva near by. Shiva 
tlicreupon assumed the form of a lion and 
j)retended to chase Parvati in the guise of a 
cow. Bhima, in his true Ksliatriya spirit, 
in.stantly rose from the water in order to 
save the cow from the lion. But the latter 
gave Bhima a blow on the shoulder with one 
of his paws, and instantly transformed him- 
self into a sage. After Bhima had fruit- 
lessly searched for the lion for a long time, 
he was informed by the sage that it was he, 
Shiva, who had assumed the form of a lion in 
order to rouse him from his position across the 
river. Shiva then favoured him with a boon 
that the half of his body which had received 
the blow would he turned into vajra (adam- 


ant). On Bhima^s request a further boon 
was granted to him that he should in 
future be able to’ digest as much as he could 
eat without suffering discomfort. Hence 
the proverb: Bhima khdve shahuni aghe.^ 

It is said that Bhima once played at 
navateri (lit. nine and thirteen), i.c., he 
flung into the sky nine elephants with his 
right hand and thirteen with his left. The 
corpses of these animals were afterwards 
brought down to earth; by Shukamuni to 
expiate king Janmejaya’s sin of Brahmahatyd 

(Brahman-slaughter) .2 

In his whole life-time Bhima is said to- 
have fasted only on one day, which happened 
to be the eleventh day of tbe bright half of 
Jyeshtha and is now called Bhma^agidras, 
On this day people who desire to be cured 
of dyspepsia observe a strict fast, taking 
neither food nor water, and pass their hands, 
over their bellies repeating the name of 
Bhima and also offer cocoanuts to his image,^ 
On the night of Bliima^agtdras^ persons who- 
are anxious to obtain health, wealth and 
victory over their enemies, bathe the image 
of Bhima in water and 'panchdmrit^ and 
worship it according to the prescribed cere- 
monies.^ 

In some places there are (or tanks) 

called Bhima-vavs which are said to have 
been formed by the strokes of Bhima, 
when playing gilli-danddj^ 

There are huge images of Bhima on Mount 
Palitana.® There are many places in differ- 
ent parts of India which possess such images 
and which are believed to have been visited 
by the Pandavas during their exile from 
Hastinapur. The Pandavas never attained 
the status of gods and there is no systematic 
form of worship for them.^ 


, .pv ~ . 2 xhe Schoolmaster of Aman. 

^ K. D. Desai. 

« The Shastrx of Jetpur Pathashala. * Schoolmaster of Rajpara. 

= The Schoolmaster of Kolki. ^ The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 

. A ghani is that quantity of oil seeds which is put in at one time to be crushed in an oil mill, 
t A mixture of milk, hoiiey> curds, sugar and ghi. 
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Bliislima, the uncle of the Kauravas and 
the Ptodavas, was an incarnation of one of 
the Ashtavasus* and was the son of king 
Shantanu by Ganga. The stories about 
Bhishma are chiefly deriv^ed from the Malia- 
bharat, and need not be repeated here. He 
is not regarded as a god and does not receive 
systematic worship.^ 

A fast is observed on tlie eighth day of 
hlagli, the anniversary of the death of 
Bhishma. A dora (a knotted piece of string) 
tied in the name of Bhishma is believed to 
■cure fever,^ The Y antra (a mystical for- 
mula or diagram) of Bhishma is sometimes 
drawn on a piece of paper, water is poured 
ever it, and the water is offered to women in 
labour to drink, as likely to expedite delivery. 
Bhishma-worship is supposed to facilitate 
the observance of the Bralimacharya-vrat 
(the vow of celibacy) and to bestow heroism 
and learning.^ Bhishma is credited with hav- 
ing composed the well-known poem, Bhishma- 
stavaraj , which recites the glory of Krishna 
and shows the way to attain salvation,** 

There is a large temple of Ganpati near 
the eastern gates of Dhha'nk, It is said 
that this Ganpati informed a goldsmith, by 
appearing in a dream, that he was buried in 
£i particular spot, and promised that a son 
would be born to him if he raised a temple in 
honour of the god. The goldsmith satisfied 
the wishes of the god and was soon relieved 
from the repeated taunt of the vdnzidpana 
(i, c., the barrenness of his wife).® 

The following tradition is connected with! 
a place, about a mile from Dhhank, called 
Dhhank-rii Fui. Dhhank was in ancient 
times a great city and was known as Preh 
Pdtan], Once a bdvd ( recluse ) , named 


Dhundhalimal, came to reside with his chela 
(disciple) in a cave on a neighbouring hill. 
Every day the chela went about the city 
begging alms for himself and his giu'u ; but 
nobody except a poor humhhdran (a potter, 
woman) ever gave him anything. So the 
chela was obliged to cut and sell fuel in 
order to obtain means of subsistence, although 
he did not mention this fact to his guru. 
One day the guru noticed the growing bald- 
ness of his disciple and on being questioned 
about it, the latter had to admit his difficul- 
ties in earning a livelihood. The next day 
the hdvd decided to test the charity of the 
neighbourhood, and went on a begging round 
in person. He moved about the city from 
door to door, crying aloud edeh dleh^ but 
nobody except the humhhar woman ofiPered 
him so much as a handful of flour. He 
then addressed the latter thus; — ‘*Girl, this 
city is sinful and will shortly meet with 
destruction. Fly, therefore, instantly with 
your family and never turn your face 
tovrards the city in your flight”. Having 
thus warned the only righteous person in 
the city, the bdvd returned to his cave 
where, after reciting an incantation in high 
exasperation, he pronounced a terrible curse 
for the destruction of the city ‘Let Patan 
be buried and let be reduced to mdti 

(dust).’ A whirlwind at once arose and 
destroyed the whole city. The humbhdran 
had already fled with her children ; but she 
unfortunately happened to look back in her 
flight, in spite of the warning, and she and 
her children were all turned into stones. In 
this form she can be seen even to-day, with 
two of her children on her shoulders and 
leading the other two. 


^ Mr, K. D, Desai. a The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala. 

® The Schoolmaster of Rajpara, * The Schoolmaster of Charadwa, 

5 The Schoolmaster of Dhhank. 

^ The Vasus are a class of deities, eight in number, and are often collectively called Ashtavasus, 
t Vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, page 414. 

J Maya, in philosophy, means the illusion, by virtue of which, one considers the unreal universe as 
existent and distinct from the supreme spirit. Here it means the effect of mayU^ the unreal splendour of the 
world, in fact phenomena opposed to the noumenon. 
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banks of a small lake are situated the 
temples of Hinglaj Mata and Kamdov Maha- 
dev. If there is a prospect of a drought in 
any year, the people of the village make 
an ofiVring of lapn to the former deity in 
order to bring about a fall of rain. About 
two miles from Dhhank there is a temple of 
Vikani, in whose lionour vows are observed 
for the cure of fractured bones of men and 
animals. Brahmans are feasted at the 
temple of Hanumiln at Timbo, four miles 
away from Dhhank. At a distance of about 
two hlietanuis (Helds) there is the shrine of 
Ashabi-pir where Mussalmans feast fahin 
and other co-r<‘ligionists of theirs A 
Bt^sides the above there are the temples of 
Shankar Tapakeshwar Mahridov and Mun- 
geshwar Mahadev near the hill mentioned 
in the paragraph above and the temples of 
Pipaleshwar Mahadev and Ramchandraji, to 
the south of Dhlmnk. Then; are also temples 
erected in lionour of suttees known as 
Nomalmatri, Hulmfita, etc A 

The river Vinu nuajts the Bhadar, at a 
place two mihis to the east of Ganod, and 
the Mojaalso joins the Bhadar a little further 
to the east. Hence the spot is called Traveni 
( a confluence of three rivers ) and is re- 
garded as holy. The beautiful temple of 
Baraneshwar Mahadev is situated here. Vows 
for feasting a certain number of Brahmans, 
are observed in honour of this deityA 

The celebrated shrine of Hiisen-pir is 
situated in the vicinity of Ganod, and is 
much revered by the Khoja community, who 
hold a fair there on every ^ i. e. 

the second day of the bright half of Ashvin. 
The fair lasts for seven or eight days, when 
Khojas from Bombay and even Zanzibar 
visit the place. A large building, the Khoja- 
khana, is set apart to the west of the shrine 
for the sabha ( or meeting ), The largest 
fair was held in mmmt 1940 (1884 A.D.), 
when H. H. the Agashah paid a visit to the 


shrine. There is a large gathering of people 
at the place every bij day,^ 

Husen-pir was a native of Kadi and a 
Saiyed by birth. In his youth, with his 
father s permission, he decided to remain 
unmarried, and took to travelling. In the 
course of his wanderings he halted for a 
week on the spot where his shrine stands at 
present, and was so charmed with the place, 
that he asked the owner of it, a Rabari, 
Almora by name, for permission to reside 
there always. The Pir was accompanied by 
two followers of the Mujavar fakir sect. 
The present Mujavar attendants at the shrine 
are descended from them, and stand in the 
]2tli or the 15th degree of descent A 
One evening (it was the 5th day of the 
dark half ot Bhadrapad) the Pir accompanied 
by his two followers went to the Bhadar to 
offer the evening prayers. After the prayers 
were over, he told his followers that a flood 
was soon coming in the river, and asked both 
of them to leave him and return with their 
j horses. One of them left the place as direct- 
I ed; but the other placed bis head on the 
Pir’s lap and was drowned along with his 
master in the flood, which came down as if 
in obedience to the Pir’s words. Before dy- 
ing the Pir granted a boon to the Mujavars 
that their line of descent would never fail for 
want of their heirs, and that their lieirs 
would always be his attendants A 
The same night the l^ir informed the 
Khojas of Keshod and Kutiana that his corpse 
and that of his Mujavar follower lay 
unburied at a particular spot:. The Khojas, 
accompanied by the Rabari Almora, visited 
the place in the morning and made ready to 
carry the corpses to Junagadh, They found 
to their astonishment that the corpses could 
not be removed. Almora then recollected the 
request of the Pir, and told the Khojas of 
his favourite place* The corpses were then 
carried to their present place of rest, and all 
eflorts of the Khojas to proceed further 


^ The Schoolmaster of Dhhank. 


2 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 
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proved unavailing^ At that time there was 
a village called Keralnn about a mile from 
the present site of Ganod, It is, however, 
uninhabited and in ruins and its site is now 
known as the timho of Keralun. The 
Khojas erected a shrine over the place where 
the Pir was buried, and the tombs of his 
relatives were afterwards erected in the 
vicinity. Vows observed in honour of the Pir 
having proved fruitful in many cases, the 
Pir's fame spreads wider every day. The 
Gondal Durbar has granted a wSdi (a piece 
of land) for the maintenance of the 
Mujavar family, who also receive thd things 
that are offered to the Pir, The Khojas 
consider it a merit to dedicate a portion of 
their earnings to this Pir. People of all 
castes from Ganod offer one Icori^ at the 
time of the marriage of a girl at their house. 
The knots of the marriage-scarves of newly- 
wedded couples are untied here, and the 
ceremony of shaving children for the first 
time is also performed in the presence of 
the Pir. The usual offering to the Pir 
consists of churamu and Jeansar : some 
people, however, offer a goat or a ram and 
call it pdnechedmriel, ^ 

There is a hollow log of wood on the 
boundary of Lath, a sub-village of Gondal 
and a mile to the South of Ganod. Long ago 
a fakir, while accompanying a band of out- 
laws hdrvatias^ was killed in a scuffle and 
was buried here. A babul tree grew over 
his tomb, and came to be known afterwards 
as Lakkad Pir (the wooden Pir). The tree 
after a time withered till its stem was 
reduced to a small log with a hole in the 
centre. People observe vows in honour of 
this Pir for the cure of cough and bronchitis 
in children. After recovery, the children 
are made to pass through this bdkdn or hole 
and an offering of Jeansdr is made to the Pir, 
It is not only the Musalmans who observe 


vows in the Pir's honour ; Hindus also have 
the same strong faith in Itim.*- 

Nearly twelve miles from Vanod lies tlie 
temple of Bechra Mata, who is the patron 
goddess of the Pavaiya sect. A male buffalo 
is offered to her as a victim on the 15th day 
of the bright half of every month. Near 
the temple there is the holy kund of !Maii- 
sarovar, the legend about which has alreadj- 
been related in these notest 

The village of Dadvi possesses the shrine 
of Mangalsha Pir, Friday is the day for 
special worship of the Pir, when dainties 
and cocoanuts are offered, and a flag is 
hoisted. Frankincense is burnt every even- 
ing.2 There is also a temple of Machho, 
the goddess of the Bliarvads, who offer her 
Idpsi and cocoanuls on every bij day. They 
also light a ghi lamp and lop off the ears of 
a goat or a ram, and offer the blood to the 
goddess. - 

In Kolki a bdvd of the Bliarvad caste 
named Hado Bhagat is said to have set up 
the images of all the gods in a certain 
temple. It is believed that he possessed 
miraculous powers. His deceudants do not 
sell goats to Kasais (butchers'^. 

There is a temple of Khodiar Mata in 
Click. The goddess is wiorshipped by Atibs, 
who offer her Idpsi on every Dasara day. 
There is also a temple of Hanuman, where 
the KliMiis bring an offering to the god 
every Saturday.* 

In the village of Mota Devalia are the 
temples of Bholanath, Mahiidev and Pipa- 
lesliwar Mahadev. Both the deities are 
worshipped by Atits, who perform the cere- 
mony with the usual materials of frank- 
incense, a ghi-lamp, cooked food, and who 
also blow a conch. It is said about Pipalesh- 
war Mahadev that none can stay at night in 
the temple. Once a Brahman, who insisted 
on passing the night there, was hurled to a 


^ The Schoolmasler of Ganod. 2 Xhe Schoolmaster of Dadvi, 

The Schoolmaster of Kolki. * The Schoolmaster of Chok, 

* Kori may mean either a new garment or an unused earthen jar. t See p. 42 Supra, 
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distance of two iiekls. Tliere is also a 
temple of Swami-Nrirayan and three temples 
of Tliilkorji where the eereinojiv of worship 
is performed every morning and evening in 
the usual way with frankincense, a glii lamp, 
and (irali. The shrine of Nila-Plr on tlu‘ 
village boundary is i-evenat alike by Hindus 
and Musalnians.^ 

In the vicinity of Chhatrasa, there is a 
temple of Kishordas Haniiinan. On Kdlir 
Chaudas day tlie people of the village offer 
churamii and vadthi to tiu* god. The shrine 
of (iebalasha Pir is situated two miles away 
from Chhatrasa, on the hoimdary line between 
that village and Kalana. Sweet-balls, or 
sometiuu's only molass<‘S, are otferi'd to this Ptr 
on tlie fulfilment of vows observed in Ins 
name. Near Lin* village gales lies tin* shriin* 
of Daudshnh, of whom it is said that he 
dt‘privt‘S thi(‘Ves of their eye-sight, if they 
try to enttsr Cdihatrasa, fn the Vishnu- 
inandir, annalctlf'^' is offered to Vishnu by the 
attendant i>riest, on tin* first day of the bright 
half of Kartik.- 

A tmnple of Khodiar Mata surrounded by 
P'andari cre<‘pers is to bi*. seen on the way 
from Mojidad to Sanka, d'In* IMiakor ot 
iJmbdi used to kill a goat InAovc the godd(‘Ss 
during' the Navaratra, holidays , hut ati 
offering of Idps'i is now substituted for i 
the goat 'riu'n* is anotln r temph* of the 
same goddess on the way lo Zabala wlu‘re 
she is worshipped by the Bhadkava Durbar. 
Tin* attendants at both plae(‘s are Atits, and 
tin* usual offering consists of Id pat and 
At a plact* near the boundary-line between 
Mojidad and Ayarda,Swanu-Xarayan Bhag- 
wun and Sahajilnand Swann are said to have 
bathed in the company of Hanumfui in the 


i river ^klnsai. The Brahmacharis i of the 
Swami-Narayan sect hold a fair there and 
offer prayers to Planumau on the lotli day 
of the dark half of Bhadrapad/' 

I Every marriage -procession on its way to 
! and from the plae<; ot‘ marriage has to offer 
I a new earthen jar to such field-deities as 
I Dadrnokhodiai’, Lfilo, Hardfis, t‘tc. Failure to 
j do so arouses llu* wrath of these deities and 
brings disast(‘rs to tin* married couple. The 
only form of worship in use for these deitic® 
is to ap[)ly red lead and oil to their images 
Seven kinds of corn, ri,:. addd (plmseolua 
radiatus), viag (pliasiolus mungo), kalaihi^ 
in at c h a nd ( g r a m ) , wl u* at a n d j u va rl a re 

nii^ed and cooked log'(;tlier and the jjrepara- 
tion whicli is called hUiclidl is offered 
to the di‘ities at sunset. If the deities 
are not propitiated in this manner, they are 
belie\ed to do harm to tin* pi'Opie of tlie 
village,^ 

On a Ji.il I near tin* villagi* of Patanvav 

I there is a temple of Malaji, where a glii 

I lamp is k(‘pl constantly burning at the cost 
I of the Gondal Durbar. In Patanvav itself 
I there is a slirini* of Aliaha Pir attended 

j upon by a fakir. At tin* ajiproach of the 

I monsoons, all the villages otfer Idpsi to 
i ]\lritriji and ckuraniu to the Pir.'" 

In Paj, near Siiltanpur there is a shrine 
of Gehanslia Pir surrounded by a number of 
I hdbJml trees ; and it is said that if a person 
wen* to cut any of the tre<*s, he would meet 
with d(‘ath or at l(*ast fall ilL There is a 
cobra deity, called Khelalo, near Siiltanpur 
whosi* gon (attendant priests) are Nagmaga 
Brahmans. It is b(*Iicved that ‘this deity 
conf<*rs onc(‘ on each generation of the gors^ 
as much wealth as would suffice for the life- 
time of all men of that g<‘neration.^^ 


1 The Schoolmaster of Mota Devalia. - The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa, 

» The Schoolmaster of Mojidad. * The Shastrl of jetpur rrithashah., 

5 The Schoolmaster of I'atauvav. Tho Schoolmaster of Sultanpur. 


» Aft offering of all sorts of dainties and vegetables, 
t Milk and rice boiled together and sweetened with sugar, 
t /. e. persons who have taken the vow of celibacy. 
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There is a temple of Hadniatio Hanuujan 
about half a mile to the west of Luvaria, A 
Kanbi of the Dhani tribe once, while pursued 
by robbers, took shelter behind the image of 
Hanuman, and vowed that he and his descen- 
dants would discharge priestly duties towards 
the god if he escaped safely out of the 
difficulty. The god protected him in his 
danger, and his descendants are now the 
recognised attendants at the temple.^ 

The village of Aman possesses the holy 
tomb of Davalshah Pir. This Pir lived in 
the 1 5th century and was a native of Ahmed- 
abad. He had come to serve in the Amaran 
thflna^ when he was killed in a battle. A 
tomb was built over his body, and he soon 
came to be regarded as a Pir, His name 
became famous when a blind Bharvad 
regained his eye-sight through Jus favour. 
The Pir also gave a son to a Bania from 
Ahinedabad who visits the tomb every year 
ill a black suit. Once a Mi ana killed a cow 
and took refuge at the shrine of this Pir : 
but the shrine spontaneously caught fire and 
he was burnt with it. The present building 
was erected by the Bania, and the ladies of 
the Jamsaheb's court have supplied silver 
gate,s and copper railings to it. The Jamsaheb 
also presents kinhhah coverings for the tomb 
every year. On the night of the Uras (or 
the fair held in the Pir's honour) sandalwood 
is burnt before the Pir,^ 

Charadwa is well-known for the temple of 
Kajeshwari Mata. King Prithwi Raj Cho- 
han suffered from white leprosy and was 
once going to Dwfirka, with tli'e hope that 
residence in the holy city would cure him of 
his disease. On the way, one of his best 
bullocks suddenly fell. The animal was al- 
most given up for dead when a young woman 
named Riljbai, daughter of Uda Cliaran, 
happened to pass by while carrying water in 
earthen pots, Rajbai touched the bullock 
with one of her toes, and to the astonishment 


of all beholders, the animal at once got up. 
Prithwi Raj got rid of Iiis leprosy by the 
favour of Rajbai, who granted him an 
additional boon that she would come to help 
him on another occasion if he remembered 
her and sought her assistance. Rajbai then 
directed him to visit Dwarka. Long after, 
king Prithwi Raj, when lie was at his own 
place, remembered her in a moment of 
distress, and she went there (in spirit) after 
giving instructions to her relatives not to 
dispose of her body, as she would return 
soon. But the relatives did not understand 
her, and before she had returned from 
Prithwi Rajfi's place, her body was disposed 
of according to the usual manner. For this, 
Rajbai cursed her relatives that one of their 
descendants in each degree would turn out a 
lunatic. In her memory a pillar was raised 
and an image set up, botli of wh’ich are 
worshipped every morning and eitniiig. 
Milk, sugar and cakes are offered to lier 
every morning in a thal or dish^ and milk 
an/d sugar every evening. There is a festi- 
val in honour of Rajbai during the Xavaratra 
holidays.'' 

The temple of Swami-Niirayan at Charadwa 
contains the images of Shrikrislina, Balder 
Riidha, Rama, Lakshman and Sita. The 
ceremony of araii is performed before the 
images five times every day. The first is 
called mangaliirati or the auspicious araii 
and is performed early in the morning. The 
second is JShangar (JSliringdr) drati^ when 
night garments are taken off the images and 
new ones arc put on for the day. The third, 
Rdjbliog drati, takes place at the time when 
dainties and cooked food are offered to the 
gods. The Sandhyd drati follows the offer- 
ing of milk, sugar and cakes to the gods in 
the evening. The last, Pidhdn draii^ is 
performed at night, when night garments are 
substituted for the rich di*csses of the day. 
There are five occasions during the year 


- The Schoolmaster of Luvaria. 2 Xhe Schoolmaster of Aman. 


^ The Scliool master of Charadwa. 
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when a fair is held at this place : (l) the 
jinnakut fair on the first day of Kartik; 
(2) Vasantapaiicliami fair, on the fifth day 
of the bright half of Magh ; (3) Hutashani 
Holi fair, on the ]5th day of the bright 
half of Phalgim; (4) Ramanavami fair, on 
■the 9th day of the bright half of Cbaitra, 
(5) Jamnaslitaini fair on the 8th day of 
the dark half of Shravan.^ 

To the northi of Cliaradwa there is a field- 
goddess, named MoLisari Meldi IVIata, in 
whose honour persons who are affliett^d by 
diseases tak<‘ a vow of presenting a (a 
cake fried in oil in a pan). There is also a 
serpent-god named (-liarinaria wlio receives 
an offering of Lfpsi on every Aso-nuLblj ^ 
d, tlie second day of the bright lialf of 
Ashvin,^ 

Besides these iheve are four temples of 
wShiva, one of Shaktiraata, one of Hanumaiiji 
and two Mahomedan Pfrs in the village.^ 

In Limbdi Taluka, there is a Icinph* of 
KalikT Mala, in whose lionoiir vows arc 
•observed by persons suffering from physical 
or mental aftliciions. The attendant at the 
])laeo is a Brahman, and the worsini)per.s of 
the Mfith visit her temple on a Simd.ay or a 
Tuesday and offer sweetmeaLs or lapFi, On 
the eighth day of Ashvin a havan is made 
(i offerings arc hurnt) befon^ the god- 
'dess.- 

Vows in honour of Khodiar Mata arc effi- 
tcacious in the prevention of such epidemics 
as cholera. The Khiyado ^lamo quells evil 
spirits, bkata and The Khodo Mamo 

cures such diseases as cough and bronchitis. 
In thic temple of Rilmnatli, a braImahhoj-—ii 
feast to Brahmans — is given on the last day 
of Shravan.- 

Near the western gates of Zinxuwada is 
•seexi thie celebrated shrine of Rajbai Matii. 
In old times Ziiissuwada was only nehado^ 
of a Bharvad called Znm%. At that time 

1 The Schoolmaster of Charadwa. 

The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada. 


the queen of the reigning prince of Patan 
could not be delivered of a child even though 
two years had passed since the time of con* 
ception. Once while on tour the qiieeiPs 
party encamped near the neliado of Ziinza 
Bharvad. The latter, when he learnt of the 
queen’s misfortune, said that the co-wives of 
the queen had bewitched her by the hdman 
art, u c., by passing an earthen pot round her 
and by burying the pot underground with a 
live frog hanging with its head downwards 
in it. He added that the queen would nob 
be delivered unless the frog was brought 
out by some stratagem. He asked the queen 
and her followers to stay there for some time, 
and sent word to Patan with a messenger 
that the queen was delivered of a son. The 
co-wives of ilie queen, dismayed at the unex- 
pected news and at the futilit}' of the h'kjiian 
art, went to look at the buried frog, which 
instantly jumped out and at tlie same mo- 
ment the i)regnant queen gave birth to a 
son. As the child wa»s brought to birth by the 
instructions of a SiddJia^imrushi (a magician) , 
it was named Siddhat'fij. Tlie town of Zin- 
zuwada was built in memory of Zunza Bliar- 
vad, and a temple of Rajbai hlatii was erect- 
ed in honoiir of the quei'ii. A large lake 
named Sensasar was also constructed in 
memory of Sensa, tine brother ot Zunza.'' 

Soon afterwards people began to observe 
vows ill liouour of Rajbai Mata. The devo- 
tees of the goddess visit her temple e\ei} 
evening. All newly-married couples in the 
village offer salutations to the Mata accom- 
panied by hii'cd musicians and a party of 
women who sing on the way to the shrine. A 
virgin walks in ftont of the party with an 
earthen pot and a cocoanut on her head. 
After the salutations, sweetmeats to the 
amount vowed for are distributed among all 
those who are present. Sometimes a woman 
who has observed vows for the sake of a son, 

a The Schoolmaster of Limbdi Talulca. 

# Nehado is the residence of Bliarvads or shepherds. 
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presents a silver umbrella to the goddess, of 
the value of one rupee and a quarter or five 
rupees and a quarter, on the birth of a son to 
hei\ Burnt offerings and lapsi are presented 
to the goddess to protect the town from such 
misfortunes as cholera, plague, etc.^ 

There, is a well-knoMui place called 
Vachlida-solaiiki about eight miles from Zin- 
zuwada. Once a Rajput boy, aged sixteen, 
was going round the marriage-altar at the 
time of his wedding, in the village of Kuar, 
when he heard a piteous cry from a distressed 
cowherd, wliosc cows were being carried aw'ay 
by freebooters. The boy immediately ran to 
rescue the cows ; but he was killed in the 
encounter. A temple was built on that spot 
in his honour. There is a small hund near 
the temple, the water in which is believed 
never to dry up and to possess the quality of 
curi n g hydrophobia . 

Goradia Hanuman lies three miles from 
Zinzuwada, and there is a tradition that there 
is a treasure hidden near by. Many vows 
are observed in honour of Dhanui Hanuman, 
whose place is at a distance of two miles 
from Zinzinvada.^ 

The holy hund of Zilaiiand is one mile 
from Zinzuwada. It is a custom of the neigh- 
bourhood to throw the bones of deceased 
persons into this hund^ and a fair is held 
annually at the place on the last day of 
Bhadrapad. The Bhotavo hund is one mile 
distant from Zilanand hund : the bottom of 
this hund presents a bluish appearance, and 
the water always remains hot. It is said 
that there are sulphur mines below.^ 

A princess of Marwar used to worship five 
gods : Sumaria Ganesh, Kanaknath, Ratuesh- 
war Mahadev, Nagnath and Hanuman ; and 
she had taken a vow never to take food before 
she had worshipped all of them. The gods 
followed her everywhere in all her tours, but 
they had made one condition, that they would 
stop if she looked behind at them on the way. 


The princess happened to look back at Ganpati 
on the ridge of Sumaria near Keshia, three 
miles to the east of Jodia. So Ganpati would 
not leave Sumaria, and was installed there 
as Sumaria Ganesh. The same happened 
to Ratnesliwar near Badanpur j to Kanak- 
nath, at a place midway between Kanakpiiri 
(the modern Kimad) and Badanpur ; and to* 
Hanuman, near Kunad. In the same man- 
ner, Nagnath w-as installed nea r the Balambba 
gate of Jodia, The old town of Kanakpiiri 
was buried by an earth-quake, and the- 
image Kunadia Hanuman was found among 
its ruins. 

The attendants of Sumaria Ganesh are 
Atit^s. A fair is held there on the 4th day 
of Vaishakh, when thousands of Dheds flock, 
to the place. The usual offering to the god 
consists of sweet balls. Kanaknath is attend- 
ed upon by Atit Bavas who share among 
themselves whatever is offered to the god.. 
Shaivas hold a fair here on the 8th day of 
the dark half of S lira van. 

The devotees of Kunadia Hanuman observe 
anagh (vulgarly called anagodha) at liis^ 
place on Saturdays. They cook their food 
there and make offerings to the god before 
partaking of it, fastliiig afterwards for the 
day. The anagh is observed in the month 
of Margaslursha. The nttendants of this- 
god are Khukhi Bavas. - 

One mile to the north-west of Jodia, 
towards the sea, there is a stone image of a 
horse set up on a pedestal, known as Raval 
Pir. A heroic Girasia of the Dal sect, 
named Raval, was once shipwrecked while on* 
an expedition from Cutcli, and is said to have 
landed at the spot where Raval Pir stands- 
at present. He received a hearty reception 
at the hands of the then ruling prince of 
Jodia (who was a Khavas) and was installed, 
in the Durbar as Nana Raval Pir, 

On the second day of the bright half' 
of Ashadh (which is the new year's day* 


^ The Schoolmaster of Zinzuwada. 


^ The Schoolmaster of lodia. 
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according to the Halari year) Hindus offer 
Idpsi to Raval Pir as also on each Monday in 
the month of Bhadrapad. On occasions of 
popular distress, such as the breaking out of 
•cholera or when the rains stop for 
•days together, the hhuwds at the place, who 
are Dal Raj puts, receive the pedi (a small 
heap of Idpsi) on behalf of the Pir, and 
•being possessed, declare ihe will of the Pir 
as to when rain may be expected or when 
an epidemic will be warded off. Persons 
who are anxious for the success of their un- 
dertakings observe vows in honour of the Pir 
which may cost them anything from a single 
pice to twenty-five rupees. A't the shrine of 
Nana Raval Pir, li’uge kettledrums are beaten 
and the ceremony of drati is performed every 
morning and evening^ 

The present site of Lilapur w^as formerly 
•uninhabited, and the village stood nearly one 
mile off. Once the goddess Bhavani directed 
the pat el of the village in a dream to reside 
•on the present site, and promised him that he 
would be always happy and that none of his 
descendants for seven generations would die 
of cholera. In testimony of the reality of 
the dream a box of red lac, a cocoanut, a reel 
■of red thread-called ndddsddi and chunadi 
— were found under the patePs pillow. The 
village was then removed to its present site. 
The descendants of the pa tel are called 
Yadoda. The Mata chose to take a Bharvad 
■to be her attendant. On the 15th day of the 
•bright half of Shravan offerings are burnt 
before the Mata, when the attendant blmvd 
has to offer sweetmeats worth five rupees* 
Every Bharvad family spends a rupee and a 
•quarter every third year in honour of the 
Mata. I 

During the famine of the year 1895 ‘ 
Samvat era (“1839 a, i>,) the hhuvd was ^ 
thinking, of leaving the Mata in order to j 
■escape from starvation, when the goddess i 
•appeared in a dream to him, and told him | 


that he would had half a rupee every morn- 
ing in the temple until he saw and partook 
of the new harvest. In the month of Slira- 
vaii, he happened to partake of some new 
seeds and the coin could not be found as 
usual after this, although the new harves!: 
was not quite ready till three months after 
wards. At the entreaties, of the bhuvd^ how- 
ever, the Mata again told him in a dream 
that he would find a silver anklet, weighing 
60 tolas ^ on the bliogavd (village boundary) 
of tile village of Shiyani. A number of vows 
are observed in honour of this goddess with 
various motives.^ 

The Shakta Mata in the w;estern part of 
the same village prevents the Joganis or 
female fiends from spreading contagious 
diseases.- 

The Surdhans near the gates of Lilapur 
represent two heroes who were killed in an 
encounter with freebooters in the Sainvat 
year 1836 (1780 a. d.). The knots of the 
marriage-scarves of the descendants of the 
Surdhans are untied before them, and any of 
their female descendants visiting the images 
w’ithout a veil on their faces, are subjected 
to serious calamities,- 
About tm years ago Unad Bhagat and 
Jiva Bhagat of Paliad were one day walking 
together, when Unad Bhagat collecte'd seven 
stones and placing them one over the other, 
said to Jiva Bhagat that he was constructing 
a pdlio^ i, e,, a tomb for Jiva. Immediately 
Jiva died, and Unad had to carry out what 
was merely meant in jest. Some rooms are 
built at the expense of the Jasdan Durbar, 
and a pujdri daily offe;rs worship to Jiva 
Bhagat. A fair is also held in his honour 
on the second day of Bhadrapad.^ 

About two miles from Jasdan in the village 
of Bakhalvad there is a temple of Avad 
Mata. The latter represents the queen of 
one of the rulers of Jasdan. On every 
Vijaya-dashami, i. e., the lOth day of the 


^ The Schoolmaster of Goda. 2 Xhe S^jhoolmaster of Lilapur. 3 xhe Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 
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bright half of Aslivin, the prince of Jasdan 
goes t'o visit the image in a procession, offers 
Idpsi to Avad Mata, and then a feast is cele- 
brated. Formerly it was the custom to kill 
a buffalo before the goddess on this day: 
but only lapsi is nowi offered instead. It is 
usual to take some wine also on this 
occasion.^ 

On the Chitalia hill, two miles from 
Jasdan, there is a temple of Shitala, the god- 
dess of small-pox, where children who have 
lately recovered from that disease are taken 
to offer salutations to the goddess. Silver 
images of human eye, milk, sugar, curds, 
grapes, cocoanuts, a sheet of blank paper, 
and a number of other things are presented j 
to the goddess on such an occasion. Some 
persons vow to visit the goddess with a burn- 
ing hearth on their heads. Such vows are 
discharged on a satem^ i. e,, the 7tli day of 
the bright or the dark half of a month. On 
Shili Salem, the 7th day of the dark half of 
Shravan, there is a large gathering of people 
at the place.^ 

The village-gods of Upleta are Kaleshwar, 
Pragateshwar, Somiiath, Nilkanth, Dadmo 
and Khetalio, Pragateshwar is said to have 
emerged from the earth of his own accord 
and is therefore called Srvayamhhu (self, 
existent) , The same is said about Nilkanth 
and Somnath also. The temple of Dadmo 
lies a little away from Upleta. Persons 
suffering from cough observe vows in his 
honour and partake of parched gram. There 
is a devi near Pragateshwar before whom a 
sacrifice is performed on the 9th day of 
the bright half of Ashviu, and cakes, bread, 
hhichdi and hhir are offered.^ 

In Gondal there is a temple of Gondalio 
Nag and one of Nagnlth Malildev. Pure 
milk is the usual offering made to both the 
deities. Gondalio Nag is installed in Dut- 
bargadh and is white in appearance. Newly 


married couples of high class Hindus untie 
the knots of their marriage-scarves before 
this deity. In the Durbirgadh there are 
tombs of seven ghoris with whose assistance 
the first king of Gondal is said to have won 
his crown. There is also a family goddess of 
the Bhadeja Rajputs in Gondal known as 
Ashipuri, a yow in whose honour is believed 
to fulfil all desires, 3 

There is a female spirit named Meldi in 
Movaiya who is worshipped by hhuvds on the 
14th day of the dark half of Aslmn. On 
that day they heat oil in an iron pan and 
take out cakes from the burning oil with un- 
protected hands. A goat and a cock are also 
sacrificed on this occasion, and the meat is 
partaken of in order to win the favour of the 
goddess.^ 

There is a bedd tree near Movaiya about 
which the following story is told. Long ago 
there was a hanbi (farmer) in Movaiya who 
used to see a boy moving in front of him with- 
an uncovered head whenever he was plough- 
ing his field. One day the lanhi lopped offi 
the hair from the. boy^s head who followed 
him to his home, entreating him to return the 
lock of hair. The kanbi however did not 
heed him, and concealed the lock of hair in a 
jar containing gram. The boy then served 
the kanbi as a field-boy, when one day he 
was asked by his master .to take gram out of 
the jar for sowing. The boy, who was a 
bhut^ found his lock of hair there, and when 
once he had obtained it, he took a very 
heavy load of gram to the kanbi and bade 
him good-bye. But before the boy had fled 
with his lock of hair, the kanbi begged of 
him a boon that a bedd tree should grow in 
his field, where vows could be observed in 
honour of the bhut.^ 

The villagers in Sayala accompanied by 
several hhuvds and by musicians who beat the 
dhols and the ddnkldn go outside the village 


1 The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 2 The Schoolmaster of Upleta, 

3 The Schoolmaster of Gondal Taluka and the Head Mistress of girls' school, Gondal. 
^ The Schoolmaster of Movaiya. 
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to visit the temple of Kliodiar Mata on the 
15tli day of the bright half of Shravan. 
The bhiivds wind a piece of cotton-thread 
round the village, and sometimes pour out 
milk or water in the same place in order to 
secure its safety from any epidemic. On 
the same occasion four divers, who are gene- 
rally healthy young athletes, are presented 
with an earth.m pot each and are made to 
stand in the village-tank till the water 
roaches to their necks. They are asked to 
dive simultaneously in the water at a signal 
froua the headman of the village, and to get 
out immediately. Each of them is named 
after one of the four months of the rainy 
season and the amount of water in the pot of 
each is supposed to indicate the amount of 
rain which would fall in the respective 
months of the next year. After leaving the 
water the divers break the pots on the spot, 
and the fragments are taken away by the 
people, to be kept in their jars of corn, in 
the belief that they will bring prosperity 
in the ensuing season. The four divers are 
tlicn made Lo run a race on the maidan^ and 
he who wins the race gets a small plough 
/ind a cocoaniit as a prize. The winner is 
called hdlino-jityo^ and it is believed that he 
will be successful in all his undertakings. 

On the same day the bliuvds place a small 
four-wheeled chariot of the Mjltl outside the 
village, and it is believed that the chariot 
carries off the plague, cholera and similar 
diseases with it. Such ceremonies are per- 
formed in most of the villages on the Balev 
holiday (i- c., the Narel-Purnima day, or 
the 15th day of the bright half of Shra- 
van).^ 

The foundation of a new settlement is 
carried out in various ways. A series of un- 
usual accidents befalling the residents of a 
village makes them doubtful of the security 


of their residence, and produces a desire to 
move to a safer home* Very often on such 
occasions the bhuvds or exorcists are possess- 
ed by the Devis, or Matas, and declare the will 
of the gods regarding a new settlement. 
Sometimes a change of home is recommended 
tot he villagers in a dream ; sometimes a 
heavenly voice is said to direct the change,, 
in addressing one of the villagers.^ 

An astrologer has £rstto be consulted as to 
the auspicious date on which the boundaries 
of the new settlement should be marked out. 
Three or four days before the delimitation, 
learned Brahmans are sent to purify the 
chosen site by the recitation of sacred 
mantras.® On the appointed day the headman 
of the village leads a procession to the site,, 
and performs the ceremony of installing the 
village gods. It is said that, at the time of 
founding a new settlement, it is liecessary to 
install and worship the panch-deva or the 
five deities, namely, Hanuman, Ganpati,. 
Mahadev, Vishnu and Devi. Hanuman is 
installed at the village-gates, and is propi- 
tiated with an offering of churmu and vaddn^ 
The images of Ganpati and Vishnu are set 
up in a central place in the village, temples' 
being built for them in due course, ‘ Mahadev 
is generally installed on the village-boundary 
and has a temple built for him afterwards, 
Devi may be set up anywhere: her installa*' 
tion is not permanent nor dees she receive 
systematic worship,^ But more generally 
only Ganpati, Hanuman and Slata are 
installed on this occasion.® Occasionally 
other deities, such as the Earth/ Sliesh Nag,’*' 
the Navagrah (the nine planets), the pole- 
star and Kshetrapll are also worshipped.^ 

The village-gates are fixed after the cere- 
mony; of installation, and a tora'n — a string of 
dsopdlav leaves ( Jonesia asoka) with a cocoa.* 
nut in the centre — is fastened across them 


^ Tbe Schoolmaster of Sayala. 2 k. D., Desai. 

^ The Schoolmaster of Khirasara. ^ The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa. 

^ The Schoolmasters of Jodia and Khirasara. ^ The Schoolmaster of Kajpara. 

^ The celebrated serpent of one thousand heads who supports all the worlds. 
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near the top,^ Here the ceremony of hhdL 
muhurt^ is performed- and afterwards the 
headman, accompanied by a Brahman, who 
recites mantras, either winds a cotton-thread 
besmeared with red lac round the village or 
pours a stream of milk dlidmvddi along the 
village boundaries.'* The headman has fur- 
ther to perform the homa at the gates of the 
village, when a company of Brahmans recite 
holy passages in honour of Hanuman and 
Mata. At the time of the completion of the 
when the cihuti (an oblation of ghi) 
is thrown on the fire, all persons present offer 
cocoanuts to the sacrificial fire.^ 

In some places it is usual to worship the 
newly chosen site itself, and then to drive 
into the ground wooden peg besmeared 
with red lac, called the khili (peg) o’f Sliesh 
Nag, which is first ceremoniously worshipped 
with red ‘lac, sandal-ointment and rice,^ 

After these cefremonies, the villagers arc 
at liberty to build their own houses within the 
new settlement. When the houses are com- 
plete and ready for habitation, it is necessary 
to perform the ceremony known as vdstun 
(or graha-shdnti) for the propitiation of the 
nine planets. Both the day of installing the 
gods and the day of vdstun ceremony, are 
observed as festivals, at whicli Brahmans are 
feasted, and Icipsi^ churmu and Icansdr are 
offered to the gods.^ 

The new settlement may be named after 
the deity whose advice brought about the 
move or after the headman. It is sometimes 


named after the particular incident which 
drove the people to seek their new home.^* 

A failure of the harvest is in most cases 
due to the irregularity of the rains. It is 
therefore ascribed to the displeasure of 
Indra, the god of rain, and Varuna, the god 
of water. The mode of propitiating these 
gods has already been described. 

Sometimes a cessation of rains is attribu- 
ted to the wrath of the village-gods, where- 
upon the festival of Ujdni is celebrated in 
order to appease them. One day, preferably 
a Sunday, all the inhabitants go outside the 
village, and rich viands are cooked to be of- 
fered to the village-gods. At the same time, 
the headman performs a homa sacrifice and 
the dainties are partaken of after the villagers 
have thrown cocoanuts into the sacrificial fire. 

In similar circumstances people sometimes 
seek the protection of the gods Annadeva, 
Annapurna, and Kriya Bhaudai. Six dokdd$'\ 
or six pice are collected from every house 
in the village to make what is called a 
chhalcadi^ and the whole amount is then bes- 
towed in charity in the name of the above- 
named deities.^ 

Bain during the Ashlesha and Magha nak- 
sliatrasj is destructive to the crops, and is a 
sign of the wrath of Indra, who should be 
appeased with sacrificial ofi’erings.^’^ 

Diseases among cattle are believed to be 
brought on by the wrath of minor deities 
such as Shitala Mahakali^ or the sixty-four 
Joganis.^’^j The hhuvds^ when they are 


1 The Schoolmasters of Chhatrasa and Rajpara. 2 Xhe Shastri of Jetpur PathashaJa. 

3 The Schoolmasters of Khirasara, Jetpur and Rajpara. ^ The Schoolmasters of Chhatrasa and Jetpur 

5 The Schoolmaster of Jodia. c k, B. Desai. 

7 The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa. 8 xhe Shastri of Jetpur Pathashala. 

9 The Schoolmaster of Kotda-sangani. 10 Xhe Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

* Vide Chapter 1., p. 29. | 100 dokdds^l rupee. 

I The time taken by the sun to move through the constellations Ashlesha and Magha, which is approxi- 
mately the month of August. 

§ Generally the same ideas prevail regarding diseases of cattle as in the case of human ailments. Doras 
or magical threads and slips of paper are often used in cases of fever. In epidemics like cholera pollu- 
tion is believed to be at the root of the evil. Bhangis are engaged to prepa,re images of corn to keep 
off the disease, and they forfeit their homesteads and property if the epidemic is not checked thereby. 

The Schoolmaster of Barton Female Training College^ Rajkot^ (These images represent evil 
spirits presiding over particular diseases. Certain oblations are offered to these evil spirits, and after 
the recital of certain incantations they are either burnt of buried.) 
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possessed, declare to llio people which par- 
ticular deity is exasperated, whereupon that 
deity is conciliated either by offering dain- 
ties or a goat or a ram, or by the observance 
of Ujdp, A dharavadi — a stream of milk — 
is poured on to the ground adjoining the 
village side, and of dsopdlav leaves 

(Jonesia asoka) are fastened on tlie doors 
of the offended dtuiy’s temple.^ It is also 
customary to placa! hohldn and vaddn at 
a spot wh<a-(‘ Ihna* roads mc^et in order to 
propitiate I he <‘vil spirits, who Ircqucnt such 
places,- 

Small-pox is suppos(‘d to bo the result of 
the displeasure of the goddess Shitala. In all 
cases of small-pox the victim is left to suffer, 
tin; only laanedy Inung the observation ol 
vows in honour of the angry goddess. 
DifftTcnt things an; dedicated to the goddess 
according as llu' disease affects one part of the 
body or another ; and they art‘ usually offered 
on a Sunday or a Tuesday. The usual offer- 
ing consists of a tdv (a sheet of 

paper), fried fried gram, and other 

ai'licles varying according to the symptoms/^ 
To ward off this disease the women of the 
village, sometimes pri;par<; cakes, ganthias,] 
etc., on thi‘ sixth day of a month, the 
preparations being partaken of on the next 
day, when no fresh food is to be cooked/ 
KhimtiHi affexts the hoofs oi cattle, in 
whi<‘h it product;s irritation; it is g<;uerally 
due to worms in tlie hoofs. A jantra (a 
mystical arrangenuait of words) of the twelve 
names ot Mahavir (the great warrior, I e. 


tied round the neck of the diseased animal,, 
fastened over the gates through wliich' the 
cattle pass, or suspended over the street by 
which the cattle go out to graze, The jantra 
is as follows:— 


Shrisnkha 

Dhanurdhari 

Gaj idhana J 

Krishna- 

sakha. 

Dhauanjaya 

Lalanlarkha 

+ 

Kapiclhwaj . 

Jayahari. 

Gucirikesh 

PiLabhava ;j: 

NarsiuU 

Parth. 


Sometimes the paper on which the jantra 
is written is placed in a hollow bamboo stick 
which is then fastened over the gates/ 
The jantra is believed to have the power to» 
cure the disease. 

MtwdAcesJdbi causes saliva to flow conti- 
nuously from the mouths of animals. A 
gagarheditin (a piece of leather thong or a 
piece of black wood, on which' magic spells, 
have been cast) is suspended over the village 
gates or is tied to the neck of the animal,, 
in the case of fch'is disease occurring." 

In such diseases as Jch,aravd^ sunaku^ inolu^ 
dtikh ( lit. the great malady), valo, peUod^^ 
Bandhdujavan^W a jantra is tied by a piece 
of indigo* coloured cloth or by a piece ot 
thread of the same colour, round the neck 
of the animal, and is also fastened over the 
village-gates. A toran is prepared of the 
ears of juvdri corn with' a cocoanut in the 
centre, and after magical incantations have 
been pronounced over it, is suspended over 
the village-gates. All animals passing under 
the toran arc believed to be proof against 
the disease. 


Vrjun)is written on a piece of paper, and 


2 The Schoolmaster of Mota-Devalta. 
4 The Schoolmaster of Kolfci. 

<3 The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 


1 The Schoolmaster of Dadvi. 

2 The Schoolmaster of Dhank. 

® The Schoolmaster of Dhank. 

7 The Schoolmaster of Kolki. r . i . 

Small round cakes of wheat flour sweetened with molasses and fried in ghi. _ 

t A preparation of fine gram flour treated with spices, which after being made into a thick paste, is 

oaased through a sieve into boiling oil. ju 

i Shrisakhu, Gajidhana and Pitabhava are most probably corruptions of Shrishasafcha, Gandivadhanva- 
and PrithS-bhava respectively J Lslanliirkha perhaps of Laliima narakbya. 

S A which causes severe pain in the stomach of the affected animal. 

II A disease which stiffens the limbs of animals and renders them incapable of any movement. 
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But it* tins is not successful in checking 
the course of the disease, it is usual to swallow 
the chelans''' of Mungi Mata ( ilic Dumb 
Mother). For this purpose the blmvas of 
the Mata, who are Bharvads, are invited to 
the stalls of the affected cattle, where they 
recite magic incantations amidst tumultu- 
ous shouts and yells. After this they arc fed 
with rice, ghi and sugar, this latter process 
being called ‘ swallowing the chelans of the 
Mata.^1 

In event of this process being of no avail 
in restraining tlDe disease, the headman of 
the village in the company of his wife per- 
forms a homa sacrifice in the places dedicated 
to the Matas, and offers an dhiiti — a sacrifi- 
cial oblation — when all the villagers dedicate 
•cocoanuts to tlie sacrificial fire.^ 

Sometimes the wrath of the god Gorakh- 
dev is supposed to be responsible for cattle- 
diseases. A bunch of the leaves of a poison- 
ous medicinal plant cinhdo is passed seven 
times over the body of the ailing animal with 
the prayer ‘May Gorakhdev be pleased,’ 
and a cocoanut is dedicated to the god.^* 

Another method of checking cattle- disease 
is to bury the corpse of an animal which 
has died thereof near the village-gates. 
It is believed that this puts a stop to any 
further deaths among cattle from Ihe same 
disease.^ 

When such a disease as shili (small-pox), 
sakJiarado, or hharavd prevails largely among 
cattle, a belief gains ground that the Dheds 
(who flay the dead cattle and sell their 
hides) have poisoned the drinking water 


of the cattle in order to iiicrc^asc their 
earnings.’’* 

The god Kal-bhairav Avas brought into 
existence by the fury of god Shiva, when 
he, being extremely angr^’' Avilh Braliiina, 
cut off the fiftli liead of the latter. Kfil- 
bhairav is the leader of all bhnts (gliosts) 
and ddkans (witches), and resides at Kashi 
(Benares) by the order of Shiva. His 
faA'ourite haunt is a cemet'ery. His image is 
a]AA^ays■ represented as fierce and ugly.** 

It is said that this god oiico entered the 
mouth of Goraklmath aud performed reli- 
gious austerities in that strange abode. 
Although Goraklmath was nearly suft’oeated, 
he could only persuade Kal-blnairav to come 
out by extolling his glory aud by conferring 
on him Llic leadtu’ship of all bhiits and 
the guardianship of the Kotvalu fortress at 
Kashi. 

Kal-bhairav does not command worship on 
any auspicious occasion. On the other hand, 
he is much revered by persons Avho practise 
tlic black art. On Kcduchaudas day his devo- 
tees AAWsIiip him in a cemetery, offer an 
oblation of baklan^ and recite magic inca.nta- 
tions till laic at nigliL;'^ 

The offerings favoured by Kfil-bhairav are 
kliirA cakes of wheat flour, sugar and 
mddn,X'^ The sacrifice of a live animal is 
also acceptable.^** The offering after present- 
ation to the god, are given to black dogs. 

Pregnant Avomen in order to secure a safe 
delivery sometimes vow to abstain from ghi 
till they haA^c offered an oblation to Kal-bhai- 
ravA^ 


^ The Schoolmaster of Kalki. 

3 The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashula. 


* The Schoolmaster of Kolki, 

^ The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 

^ The Schoolmaster of Moti Murad. 

^ The Schoolmaster of Jodia and Dodiala, 
The Schoolmaster of Patanvav. 


® The Schoolmaster of Ganod. 

^ The Schoolmaster of Chhatrasa. 

9 The Schoolmaster of Aman. 

13- The Shastri of Jetpur Pathashalfi. 

*2^ The word chela in ordinary language means a pancak? (pttdalo) of wheat or gram, sweet or salt, and 
it is a favourite Oblation to Mata. So the word chelan may have come to be used for any oblation to Matii 
and the expression swallowing the chelans may mean partaking of the oblation or offering of the Mata, 
t Milk and rice boiled together and sweetened with sugar. 

X Vide page 48. 
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The followiiio: lines arc often repeated in 
lionour of this g-od^: — 

j^rrr^^Krs^rfvT^PT IMJI 

( 1 worshi)) Krd-bliairav, the giver of food 
and of salvation, of auspicious and comely 
appearance, who is kind to liis devotees.) 

Ganpati or (rant^sh, about whose origin the 
traditional h'ge.nds prevail, is represented 
'with four luinds, in on(‘ of whicli he holds a 
kamandalii (a gourd), in tlu' second a Ittdu 
(or a s\ve<eL"ball), in the. third a parasfui 
(or an axe), and in tlu; fourth a jap-indl 
(or a rosary). He is sometimes called Dun- 
dalo (lit., big“b(;Ilied) becaus(‘ of his having 
a prottiherant belly. He puts on a yellow 
garment and rides a mouse. His brother is 
Krirtik-swami wJio rides a peacock. His 
favourit(‘ dish consists of Iddiis or swt‘et-balls 
of wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweetened 
with molass(‘S. Siddhi and Biiddhi ar<; the- 
two wives of Ganpati. Befor(‘ ihtur imrriage 
1 heir father Vishwarupa had madt^ a promise 
that he MU)uhl lu'stow the hands of both on 
wbomsoever eircumambulated tlu; whole I'harth 
within one day, Ganpati reasoned that a cow 
and a mother are equal in merit to the Earth 
and by passing round th(‘ fornuT, he got the 
hands of both. Ganpati is said to be the 
fasttist writer of all, so that tlu; sage Vyilsa 
seeurtul his services as a scribe, at the ins- 
tance of Brahma, in writing the Maluabhrirat. 
Wlum Kavan had conquered all tlu‘ gods and 
made them serve in liis household, Ganpati 
had to become a cowherd and to look after 
cows and goats-^ 

On Fakhakh sad ahollt^ known as (xanpaLi 
tJiolh^ i. e., the fourth day of the bright 
half of Vaishakh, G.au])ati is ceremoniously 

J The Schoolmisterof Dhlnnlc. 

The Schoolmaster of Kolki. 

*» The Schoolmaster of Dhhank, 

7 The Schoolmaster of Aman. 

The Schoolmaster of Aman. 


worshipped with red lead, red flowers, milk, 
curds, honey, etc. The image of the god is 
besmeared with red lead and ghi, and the 
remnant of this ointment is applied to the 
doors and windows of the liouse.^ Sweet- 
balls of wheat-flour fried in ghi and sweet- 
ened with molasses arc first dedicated to 
Ganpati and arc afterwards }>artaken of as 
the god’s gift.’^ 

The ])eopl(; of Maharashtra observe Gan- 
pati chofli on the 4th day of the bright half 
of Bhddrapad^ when an earthen image of 
Ganpati is made and worshipped with twenty 
kinds of leaves.”^ 

It is a custom auiong the V^aishnavas to 
draw an image of Ganpati in those vessels 
which are to be used for cooking food at the 
time of performing the obsequies of a 
d(‘ceas(‘d Vaishnava.’*' 

The Matrikas are sixteen in number, and 
aiu; worshipped on such auspicious occasions 
as a yapia {i, c., a sacrifice), a wedding, or 
the ceremony known as vdstuj Their in- 
stallation consists in painting the following 
marks with rt*d lac on the back walls of a 
house. 


The marks are besmeared with molasses, 
and a little ghi and a piece of some precious 
metal is affixed to them.^ lit the time of 
a marriage, fourteen are worshipped in the 
house, one outside the village limits, and one 
near the front door of the liouse where the 
wedding is celebrated.'^ 


- The Schoolmaster of Barton Female Training College, Rajkot, 
i The Schoolmaster of Dliank. 

The Schoolmaster of Jasdan. 

^ The Schoolmaster of Dhhank. 
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The Matrikas or Matas are Avorshipptd 
during the Navaratra holidays also. On this 
occasion small morias or earthen boAvls with 
a hole in the centre ot‘ each, are plastered 
with Icliadi (red or green earth) and A'd/yw; 
and young girls carry them on their heads 
with burning lamps from door to door. At 
each house they receive oil for the lamp and 
a handful of corn. On the last day, i, e,, on 
the ninth day, all the bowls are placed on 
the special site dedicated to the Matas. 
The songs, which are also accompanied by 
dancing, arc called garabi or garaba.^ 

The Matrikas are also supposed to be the 
grahas or planets which influence the life of 
a child in the womb, and their worship is 
believed to bring about au easy deliv«‘ry.- 
There is also a family goddess of the name 
of Matrika. In worshipping her, sevt‘n round 
spots arc painted on a wall with red lac, and 
glu is poured over them in such a manner 
as to form five small reliis (strciiins), A 
mixture of molasses and glii is then applied 
to these spots with a piece of ddachli (red 
cotton yarn). By this process the devotee 
secures the moLlicrly regard of tlu‘ goddess.-’ 
One of the deities which pre.side over 
child-birth is Randal Mata or Raima Devi, 
who is said to be the wife of tin* Sun,' In 
order to secure an easy delivery, preguauL 
women take a vow that they will invite one or 
more lotas (bowls) of this ^Mata. The pro- 
cess of “ inviting the lotas'^ is as follow : — 
The tufts round the shell of a cocoa nut 
are pulled out, tlic nut is besmeared with 
chalk, and marks representing two ewes and 
a nose are painted on it. (Or the nut fs so 
placed that the two spots on its surface 
represent eyes, and the pointed tuft of fibres 
between them serves the purpose of a nose), 
A bowl is placed on a piece of cloth slrcl- 
clied on a woodtm stool, and the eocoanut 

^ The Schoolma&ter of Zinzuwada. 

The Schoolmaster of Sanka, 

5 The Schoolmaster of Ananilpur, 

♦ Also known as 


is placed over the bowl. It is then dressed 
in elegant female attire, and a ghi lamp is 
k(‘pt tonstiuitly burning near it. This com- 
pletes the sthdpan or installation of Randal 
^laLa, Women bow down before this vo- 
prcscnlatioii of the Mata, and sing melo- 
dious tunes in its presence. On tlu- morning 
of the following day, the image is carried 
to the tt'inplc of the village Mata, the cocoa- 
nut is deposited there, and the garments are 
brought home. The eocoanut is subsquently 
taken by the Brahman attendant of the Mata. 

On the day of the installation it is custom- 
ary to invite five gora^Hs^ (married women 
wjiose husbands are living) to a feast of 
Ji'hir and cakes. Qii the next day, when the 
xMatfi is sent away, three virgins are enter- 
tained with rice, sugar and milk.''' 

Ill some communities a custom prevails of 
^Mnviting the Iotas of the Alatfis^’ on the 
occasion of Llu' first pregnancy of a woman. 
On the day on Mdiieh the Iotas arc to be in- 
\iU*d, the pregnant woman takes a bath early 
ill I lie morning, and calls upon thirteen go n7- 
lus^ whom she invites to dinner by marking 
their foreheads with red lac, A Brahman 
is called to set up the Matas, whose installa- 
iiou takes ])laoc in the same maimer as that 
of Randal, The piece of cloth spread on 
the wooden stool is recpiiia'd to be green. 
When tJie gordnis sit down to the dinner, 
the pregnant woman washes tlicir right loos 
willimilk and swallows that milk as charatu 
dmril (lit. the nectar of the feet). The 
gordnis are required to taste a morsel of 
some preparation of milk before they begin 
their meal. At night, a comiiany of women 
dance in a circle round the Matas, singing 
songs. Next morning a hhuiut is called^ who 
declares the will of the Matas, On receiv- 
ing a .satisfactory reply from the blnivd^ the 
party disperses.*' 

2 The Schoolmaster of Ganod, 

i The Schoolmaster of Sanka ‘ 

'5 K. n. Desai. 
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